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PREFACE. 


XPERIENCE every day convinces us, that 
no part of learning affords ſo much wiſdom upon 
ſuch eaſy terms as hiſtory. Our advances in moſt 
other ſtudies are ſlow and diſguſting, acquired with 
effort, and retained with difficulty ; but in a well 
written hiſtory, every ſtep we proceed only ſerves to 
encreaſe our ardour : we profit by the experience of 
others without ſharing their toils or misfortunes ; and 
in this part of knowlege in a more particular manner 
{ſtudy 1s but relaxation. . 

Of all hiſtories however, that, which not confined 
to any particular reign or country, but which ex- 
tends to the tranſactions of all mankind, is the moſt 
uſeful and entertaining. As in geography, we can 
have no juſt idea of the ſituation of one country 
without knowing that of others, ſo in hiſtory, it is. 
in ſome meaſure neceſſary to be acquainted with 
the whole, thoroughly to comprehend a part. There 
is a conſtant, tho' ſometimes concealed, concatena- 
tion in events by which they produce each other, 
and without a knowlege of which they cannot be com- 
prehended ſeparately. The riſe of one kingdom 
is often found owing to political defects in ſome 
other. The arts and learning of ſucceeding ſtates 
take a tincture from thoſe countries from whence they 
were originally derived. Some nations have been ap- 
plauded for plans of government, which an acquain- 
tance with general hiſtory would have ſnewn were 
not their own ; while others have been reproached 
for barbarities which were not natural to them, 1 
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the reſult of erroneous imitation. Thus no one part 
of the general picture can be thoroughly conceived 
alone ; but by taking in the whole of hiſtory at one 
view, we can trace every cauſe to its remoteſt ſource, 
obſerve how far every nation was indebted to its own 
efforts for its riſe or decline, how far to accident or 
the particular circumſtances of the countries around 
it. We may here trace the gradations of its im- 
provement or decay, mark in what -degree con- 
querors introduced refinement among thoſe they 
ſubdued, or how far they conformed to the ſoil and 
put on barbarity. By ſuch reflections as theſe, and 
by applying the tranſactions of paſt times to our 
own, we may become more capable of regulating our 
private conduct, or directing that of others in ſociety. 

A knowlege of univerſal hiſtory ts therefore highly 
uſeful, nor 1s it leſs entertaining. Tacitus complains, 
that the tranſactions of a few reigns could not 
afford him a ſufficient ſtock of materials to pleaſe or 
intereſt the reader; but here that objection is en- 
tirely removed; an hiſtory of the world preſents 
the moſt ſtriking events, with the greateſt variety. 
In fact, what can be more entertaining than thus 
reviewing this vaſt theatre where we ourſelves are 
performers, to converſe with thoſe who have been 
great or famous, to condemn the vices of tyrants 
without fearing their reſentment, or praiſe the vir- 
tues of the gapd without conſcious adulation, to 
conſtitute ourſelves judges of the merit of even 
kings, and thus to anticipate what poſterity will ſay 
of ſuch as now hear only the voice of flattery. Theſe 
are a part of the many advantages which univerſal. 
hiſtory has over all others, and which have encou- 
raged ſo many writers to attempt compiling works 
of this kind, among the ancients as well as the mo- 
derns, Each of them ſeems to have been invited 
by the manifeſt utility of the deſign ; yet ir muſt be 
owned, that many of them have failed through the 
great and unforeſeen difficulties of the undertaking. 
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Nor will the reader be ſurprized if he conſiders how 
many obſtructions an hiſtorian, who embarks in a 
work of this nature, has to interrupt his progreſs. 
The barrenneſs of events in the early periods of hiſtory, 
and their fertility in modern times, equally ſerve to 
encreaſe his embarraſments. In recounting the tranſ- 
actions of remote antiquity, there is ſuch a defect of 
materials, that the willingneſs of mankind to ſupply 
the chaſm, has given birth to falſehood and invited 


conjecture. The farther we look back into thoſe 


diſtant periods, all the objects ſeem to become more 
obſcure, or are totally loſt by a ſort of perſpective 
diminution. In this caſe, therefore, when the eye 


of truth could no longer diſcern clearly, fancy un- 


dertook to form the picture, and fables were in- 
vented where truths were wanting. So that were an 
hiſtorian to relate all that has been conjectured con- 
cerning the tranſactions before the flood, it would 
be found to compoſe by no means the ſmalleſt part 
of univerſal hiſtory, a compoſition equally volumi- 
nous, obſcure, and diſguſting. 

In the work, therefore, which 1s here preſented 
to the public, we have been very conciſe in relating 
theſe fictions and conjectures, which have been the 
reſult of idleneſs, fraud, or ſuperſtition. Nor yet 
would the taſk have been difficult to amaze the 
ignorant, as ſome have done before us, with obſcure 
erudition and ſcholaſtic conjecture. The regions of 
conjectural erudition are wide and extenſive ; in them 
there is room for every new adventurer, and immenſe 
loads of neglected learning ſtill remain to be carried 
from thence into our own language. There, as in 


_ thoſe deſolate and remote countries that are colonized 


by ſickening ſtates, every ſtranger who thinks proper 


may enter and cultivate ; there is much room; but 


after much labour he will moſt probably find it an 
ungrateful foil. Were we diſpoſed to enter upon 


ſuch a province, we might eaſily, for inſtance, with 
Sared Rabins, enquire whether Adam were an hun- 


dred cubits high or of the ordinary ſtature ; we 
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might with Hornius examine whether he were a pht- 
loſopher or a ſavage, or with Antonietta Bourignon, 
whether a man or an hermaphrodite. In deliver- 
ing the hiſtory of the deluge, after having com- 
piled the ſyſtems of our own countrymen, we might 
have improved upon our predeceſſors with thoſe 
of Steno, Scheuchzer, and La Pluche; having men- 
tioned the antiquities of Egypt, we might have 
made a digreſſion on the Vac table, ran round the 
circle of quotation, collected the opinions of Rudbeck, 
Fabricius, Herwart, Kircher, Wilſius, and Pignorius, 
concerning this ſingular piece of antiquity, prove that 
they could make nothing of it; pathetically complain 
that the learned authors of a late Univerſal Hiſtory 
had taken none of theſe ſubjects under conſideration, 
and at laſt leave the reader in priſtine ignorance. But 
ſurely men of real knowledge cannot, without a de- 
gree of ſarcaſtic contempt, behold ſuch pretences to 
erudition, ſuch a quackery of learning, acquired by 
the eaſy arts of quoting from quotations, by conſult- 
ing books, but not from reading them. Pretenders 
in every ſcience are oſtentatious, but real learning, 
like real charity, chuſes to do good unſeen. 

We have therefore declined enlarging on ſuch diſqui- 
ſitions, not for want of materials, which offered them- 
ſelves at every ſtep of our progreſs, but becauſe we 
thought them not worth diſcuſſing. Neither have we, 
for this reaſon, encumbred the beginning of our work 
with the various opinions of the heathen philoſophers 
concerning the creation, which may be found in moſt 
of our ſyſtems of theology, and belong more properly 
to the divine than the hiſtorian. In fact, we are not 
fond of building up an edifice merely for the ſake of 
pulling it down, or of arranging the opinions of men 
only to ſhew their incertainty ; for in the preſent in- 
france, to uſe the words of Lactantius, horum omnium 
ſeutentia quamvis fit incerta, eodem tamen ſpeftat, ut 
proviaentiam unam eſſe conſentiant, ſive enim natura, ſive 
ether, five ratio, ſive mens, ſive Fatalis neceſſitas, ſiue 
divina lex, idem eſt quod a Nobis dicitur deus; fo that 

moſt 
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moſt philoſophers agree in the main, they allow one 
intelligent Creator; and are found to differ leſs in ſenſe 
than expreſſion, | | 
Throughout this work, therefore, not to make any 
vain or unneceſſary diſplays of erudition, we acknow- 
lege that the materials to which we have had recourſe, 
are the ſame with thoſe which other hiſtorians for 
ſeveral ages have employed before us, and which 
have been well known to the learned ſince the revi- 
val of letters: It would be unjuſt to make preten- 
ces to new diſcoveries of this kind, ſince neither we, 
nor our predeceſſors in univerſal hiſtory; whatever 
the ignorant may ſuppoſe, have diſcovered any hid- 
den ſtores already unexplored for compiling ancient 
hiſtory. Neither they nor we have found way to the 
libraries of Fez or Amara; all the merit of the com- 
piler of ancient hiſtory in the preſent age; lies not in 
his diſcoveries of new aſſiſtance, but in his uſe and 
arrangement of that already known. | 
To deal candidly with the reader, there is little 
| known of early antiquity but what is contaihed in the 
Scriptures, thoſe ſacred books to which the ignorant 
may, or ought, to have recourſe as well as we. As 
for what remains of Sanconiathon, Manetho, Beroſus, 
and ſuch like, how well ſoever the names may found 
in the ear of ignorance, or come from tlie lips of va- 
nity, the learned have, for ſeveral ages, forſaken them 
as ſources from whence little or no information can 
be derived. The little we have of them remaining, 
is not leſs uſeleſs by mutilation than abſurdity; Sanco- 
niathon is without authority; and as for Manetho, what 
we have of his, according to Euſebiuss account of him, 
is but a tranſlation into the uſual Greet character of 
monuments written in ſacred characters, and preſerved 
by the Egyptian Hierophantes ; which monuments 
were themſelves tranſlated from a ſãcred language 
which was extracted from a different ſacred character 
which was engraven on columns before the flood. The 
truth is, that long before the time of Manetho, the 
old Egyptian ſacred character was unknown; for it is 
A 4 pros 
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probable that it continually ſuffered innovation. As 


early as the times of Herodotus, thole which were en- 
graven on ſome of the pyramids, were utterly unin- 
telligible to the prieſts themſelves ; but long after, 
upon the invaſion of Egypt by Alexander, the Grecians, 
who had at firſt received their learning from the 
Egyptians, returned the obligation, and brought phi- 
loſophy back to Egypt very much improved, by which 
means the refined opinions of the conquerors began 
by degrees to mix themſelves with Egyptian theo- 
logy. From this period therefore, the ancient ſyſ- 
tems began to be neglected, and their new mixture 
of ſuperſtition and philoſophy to be written in new 
characters; ſo that at the times Manetho, Aſclepiades, 


Palephates, Cheremon, and Hecateus publiſhed their 


works, it is moſt probable that the ancient Egyptian 
learning was even unintelligible among the Egyp- 
jans. What credit, therefore, can be given to ſuch 
forgeries, the moſt ordinary reader is left to judge; 
as tor the learned, they have determined the point 
already. 5 5 | | 

All other monuments, therefore, of remote anti- 
quity, except thoſe contained in the ſacred text, are 
_ obſcure, mutilated and trifling ; nor is it perhaps any 
great loſs to the preſent world that ſuch uſeleſs mate- 
rials are thus fallen in the wreck of time. Man, 
while yet unreduced by laws, and ſtruggling with 
the beaſts of the foreſt for divided dominion, while 
yet ſavage and ſolitary, was ſcarce an object whoſe 
actions were worth tranſmitting to poſterity. The va- 
lue of hiſtory ariſes from the neceſſary diverſity of laws, 
arts, and cuſtoms among men, which inform the 
underſtanding, and produce an agreeable variety; 
but ſavage lite is the ſame in every climate and every 


age, preſenting the obſerver only with one uniform 


Picture, a life of ſuſpicion, indolence, improvidence, 
and rapacity. Beſides, the nearer hiſtory comes home 
to the preſent times, the more it is our intereſt to be 
acquainted with it, the accounts of ancient ages be- 
ing only uſeful as introductory to our own ; wherefore 
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it happens well that thoſe parts of which we know the 
leaſt, are the leaſt neceſſary to be known. 

Senſible, therefore, how liable we are to redun- 
dancy in this firſt part of our deſign, it has been our 
endeavour to unfold ancient hiſtory with all poſſible 
conciſeneſs ; and ſolicitous to improve the reader's 
ſtock of knowlege, we have been indifferent as to 
the diſplay of our own. We have not ſtopt to 
diſcuſs or confute all the abſurd conjectures men of 
ſpeculation have thrown in our way. We at firſt had 
even determined not to embarraſs the page of truth 
with the names of thoſe whoſe labours had only 
been calculated to encumber it with falſehood and 


vain ſpeculation. However, we have thought proper, 


upon ſecond thoughts, ſlightly to mention them and 
their opinions, quoting the author at the bottom of 
the page, ſo that the reader who 1s curious about 
ſuch particularities, may know where to have re- 
courſe for fuller information. But critical philo- 
logy of this kind, is pretty much and juſtly ex- 
ploded in the preſent age : at the revival of letters, 
indeed, when all the ſtores of antiquity were as yet 
unexplored, the learned, as might naturally be ex- 
pected, made greater uſe of their memory than their 
judgment, and exhauſted their induſtry in examining 
opinions not yet well known. Burt all that could 
conduce to enlighten hiſtory, has been ſince often ex- 
amined, and placed in every point of view; it now 
only remains to ſhew a ſkill rather in ſelecting than 
collecting, to diſcover a true veneration for the works 
of the ancients, not by compiling their ſentiments, 
but by imitating their elegant ſimplicity. 

As in the early part of hiſtory a want of real facts 
hath induced many to ſpin out the little that was 
known with conjecture, ſo in the modern department 
the ſuperfluity of trifling anecdotes was equally apt 
to introduce confuſion. In one caſe hiſtory has been 
rendered tedious from our want of knowing the truth, 
in the other, from knowing too much of truths not 
worth our notice. Every year that is added to the 
age 
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age of the world, ſerves to lengthen the page of its 
hiſtory ; ſo that to give this branch of learning a uſt 
length in the circle of human purſuits, it is neceſſary 
to abridge ſeveral of the leaſt important facts. It is 
true we often at preſent ſee the annals of a ſingle 
reign, or even the tranſactions of a ſingle year, oc- 
cupying folios: But can the writers of ſuch tedious 
journals ever hope to reach poſterity? Or do they 
think that our deſcendants, whoſe attention will na- 
turally be turned to their own concerns, can ex- 
hauſt ſo much time in the examination of ours ? 


Though a late elegant writer has ſaid much in 


favour of abridgments, we neither approve nor con- 
tend for them ; but even ſuch mutilated accounts 


are better than to have that ſhort duration alloted 
us here below entirely taken up with minute de- 


tails and unintereſting events. There are many 
other uſeful branches of knowlege as well as hiſtory 
to ſhare our induſtry ; but from the extent of ſome 
late works of this kind, one would be led to ſup- 
pole, that this ſtudy alone were recommended to fill 
up all the vacuities of life, and that to contem- 


plate what others had done, was all we had to do. 


A plan of general hiſtory rendered too extenſive, 
deters us from a ſtudy that 1s perhaps of all others the 
moſt uſeful, by rendering it too laborious ; and in- 


ſtead of alluring our curioſity, excites our deſpair, 


A late work has appeared to us highly obnoxious 
in this reſpect. There have been already publiſhed 
of that performance not leſs than fifty four volumes, 
and it ſtill remains unfiniſhed, and perhaps may 
continue to go on finiſhins while it continues to 
find purchaſers, or till time itſelf can no longer 
furniſh new materials. Already, as Livy hath ex- 
preſt it upon a different occaſion, eo crevit ut magni- 
tudine laboret ſua, it is grown to ſuch a ſize, as actu- 
ally to ſeem ſinking under the weight of its own 
corpulence. In fact, where is the reader poſſeſt of 
ſufficient fortitude to undertake the painful taſk of 
travelling through ſuch an immenſe tract of compi- 
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lation, particularly if thro* the greateſt part of this 


journey he ſhould find no landſchapes to amuſe nor 


pleaſing regions to invite, but a continued unifor- 
mity of dreary proſpects, ſhapeleſs ruins, and frag- 
ments of mutilated antiquity, Writers are unpardon- 
able who convert our amuſement into labour, and 
diveſt knowlege of one of its moſt pleaſing allure- 
ments. The ancients have repreſented hiſtory under 


the figure of a woman, eaſy, graceful, and inviting z 


but we have ſeen her in our days converted like the 
virgin of Nabis into an inſtrument of torture. But 


in truth, ſuch as read for profit, and not for oſten- 


tation, ſeldom have any thing to do with fuch vo- 
luminous productions, which are utterly unſuited to 
human talents and time; they are at firſt uſually 
caught up by vanity, and admired by ignorance 
from their weight they naturally deſcend into the 
lower ſhelves of a large library, and ever after keep 
their ſtations there in unmoleſted obſcurity. 

How far we haye retrenched theſe exceſſes, and 
ſteered between the oppoſites of exuberance and 
abridgment, the judicious are left to determine. 
We here offer the public an hiſtory of mankind from 
the earlieſt accounts of time to the preſent age, in 
twelve volumes, which, upon mature deliberation, 
appeared to us the proper mean. For as ſome have 
lengthened ſimilar undertakings to ten times that 
ſize, ſo others have comprized the whole in one 
tenth of our compaſs. Thus, for inſtance, Turſe- 
linus, Puffendorf, Boſſuet, and Holberg, have each re- 


duced univerſal hiſtory into a ſingle volume. But as 


the former are found fatiguing from their prolixity, 
lo the latter are unſatisfactory from the neceſſa 

brevity to which they are confined. It has been 
therefore our endeavour to give every fact its full 
ſcope; but at the ſame time to retrench all diſguſting 


ſuperfluity, to give every object the due proportion 


it ought to maintain in the general picture of man- 
kind without crowding the canvas; ſuch an hiſtory 


ſhould, in one reſpect, reſemble a well formed dicti- 
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onaty of arts and ſciences ; both ſhould ſerve as. a 
complete library of ſcience or hiſtory to every man, 


except in his own profeſſion, in which more particu- 
lar tracts or explanations may be wanted. We flatter- 


ourſelves, therefore, that this will be found both con- 
ciſe and perſpicuous, tho' it muſt be candidly con- 
feſſed, that we fate down leſs deſirous of making a 
ſuccinct hiſtory than a pleaſing one; we ſought after 
elegance alone, but accidentally found conciſeneſs in 
our purſuit. 85 

But to attain a juſt elegance, order was requiſite; 
it was neceſſary, in ſo complex a ſubject, to be very 
careful both of the method and the connexion. This 
is a point in which all writers of general hiſtory have 
uſually vied with their predeceſſors, every laſt at- 
tempt diſcovering the defects in the former: and in- 
deed to do each juſtice, every laſt attempt ſeems to 
have been the beſt in this reſpect. Method, in very 
complex ſubjects, is one of thoſe attainments which 
is gained only by the ſucceſſive application of differ- 
ent talents to the ſame purſuit; it is mended by re- 
peated effort, and refines as it flows; ſo that from 
the times of the firſt writer of this kind among the 
moderns that we remember, down to that of the late 
Univerſal Hiſtory publiſhed in fifty four volumes, the 
diſtribution of the parts has gone on improving. It 
would therefore be the height of injuſtice not to ac- 
knowlege our obligations to thoſe writers laſt- men- 
tioned for their aſſiſtance in this particular. We have, 


however, laid hold of every opportunity that offered 
of improvement, particularly by proſcribing all ſuch 


foreign matter as tended to lead the reader away from 
the principal ſubject. Uniformity in a work of this 
kind ſhould be principally attended to; in a ſub— 
ject like this, conſiſting of heterogeneous parts that 


are at beſt feebly held together, we ſhould never ren- 


der the connexion ſtill more feeble by the inſinua- 
tion of new materials; or, to expreſs it in a different 
manner, where there is already danger of embarraſ- 
ment from multitude, the introduction of foreign mem- 
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bers would but neceſſarily encreaſe the tumult. We 
hope, therefore, that the reader will here ſee the re- 


* volutions of empires without confuſion, and trace 

i arts and laws from one kingdom to another, without 

25 loſing his intereſt in the narrative of their other 

75 tranſactions. 

| To attain theſe ends with greater certainty of ſuc- 

er 

cels, we have taken care in ſome meaſure to baniſh 
that late, and we may add, gothic practice of uſing 


a multiplicity of notes; a thing as much unknown 
p to the ancient hiſtorians as it is diſguſting in the mo- 
J derns. Balxac ſomewhere calls vain erudition the 
baggage of antiquity ; might we in turn be permit- 


by ted to make an apothegm, we would call notes the 
"= 3 

aggage of a bad writer. Scarce any other reaſon 
C has been aſſigned for this practice, but that if ſuch 
e were inſerted into the body of the work, they 
4 might impede the rapidity of the narration. It is 


not caſy, however, to conceive in what manner a 
. reader is leſs interrupted whoſe eye is invited down 
X to the note at the bottom of the page, which was 
certainly placed there in order to be read, than he 
would be by a proper inſertion of the ſame into the 
body of the work. Will they perſuade us that an 
animal will move with leſs eaſe and ſwiftneſs who 
carries its load upon its back, than if he dragg'd it 
along at the tail. It certainly argues a defect of me- 
thod, or a want of perſpicuity, when an author is 
thus obliged to write notes upon his own works; 
and it may aſſuredly be ſaid, that whoever under- 
takes to write a comment upon himſelf, will for 
ever remain without a rival his own commentator. 
We have therefore lopt off ſuch excreſcencies, tho' 
not to any degree of affectation; as ſometimes an 
acknowleged blemiſh may be admitted into works of a 
ſkill either to cover a greater defect, or to take a i 
nearer courle to beauty. | 
Having mentioned the danger of affectation, it | 
may be proper to obſerve, that as this, of all defects, | 


is molt apt to inſinuate itfelf into ſuch a work, we 
5 have 


e 
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have therefore been upon our guard againſt it. From I ©" 
the natural biais which every hiſtorian has to ſome lik 
favourite profeſſion or ſcience, he is apt to introduce 1% 
phraſes or topics drawn from thence upon every oc- ſh 2? 
caſion, and thus not unfrequently tinctures a work ha 
otherwiſe valuable with abſurdity. Menage tells us of tut 
a chymiſt, who writing an hiſtory, uſed upon every ter 
| occaſion the language of an adept, and brought all thi 
| his alluſions from the laboratory. Polybius, who was 
a ſoldier, has been reprehended for taking up too | ®? 
much time in the hiſtory of a ſiege, or the deſcription aſl 
| of a battle. Guicciardin, on the other hand, who Pr. 
| was a ſecretary, has been tedious in diſſerting upon rec 
| trifling treaties and dull negotiations. In like man- * 
ner we have known writers, who being ſomewhat Pl. 
| acquainted with oriental languages, have filled a long ſta 
| hiſtory with long Arabic names and uncouth ſpellings. th 
if Were we diſpoſed to the ſame affectations, it would rel 
have been eaſy enough through the courſe of our 2 
work to have written Mohammed for Mahomet, Tatar ſit 
for Tartar, Wazir for Viſier, or Timur for Tamer- 
laue; we might even have outgone our predeceſſors, * 
and have written Stamboul for Conſtantinople, or Ganga wh 
for Ganges, with true exotic propriety. But tho' we all 
have the proper reverence for Arabic and Malayan bi 
alſo, of which we profeſs our ignorance, we have (e 
thought it expedient to reject ſuch peculiarities. For dr 
which reaſon, when we meet the name of an Arabian fo 
general at full length, we make no ſcruple of abridg- W 
ing his titles, or turning them into Engliſh. Thus, for 2 
inſtance, when an Arabian hiſtorian, and his faithful at 
copyiſts, in a late Univerſal Hiſtory, aſſures that 15 


Hareth Ebn Taidtula led an army into the field, which 
by the temerity of Al Howaireth Ebn Nokaid Ebu Wahab W. 
Ebn Abd Ebn Koſa was utterly defeated, we thought 5 
leſs ceremony might be uſed with ſuch an indifferent 


general, and ſimply mention Heowaireth's folly and his £ 
defeat. To be terious, innovation in a work of this 45 
nature ſhould by no means be attempted ; thoſe names ay: 
end ſpellings which have been uſed in our language for le 


time 
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time immemorial, ought to continue unaltered ; for 
like ſtates, they acquire a fort of jus diuturne poſſeſ- 
fonis, as the civilians expreſs it, however unjuſt their 
original claims might have been. Yet how far we 
have reformed theſe defects of ſtyle, without ſubſti- 
tuting errors of our own, we leave the public to de- 
termine; for few writers are judges of themſelves in 


this particular. 
With reſpect to chronology and geography, the 


one of which fixes actions to time, while the other 


aſſigns them to place, we have followed the moſt ap- 
proved methods among the moderns. All that was 


requiſite in this, was to preſerve one ſyſtem of each 


invariably, and permit ſuch as choſe to adopt the 


lans of others, to rectify our deviations to their own - 


ſtandard. If actions and things are made to preſerve 
their due diſtances of time and place mutually with 
reſpect to each other, it matters little as to the du- 
ration of them all with reſpect to eternity, or their 
ſituation with regard to the univerſe. 

Thus much (perhaps fome will think too much) 
we have thought proper to premiſe concerning a work 
which, however executed, has coſt much labour 
and great expence. Had we for our judges the un- 
biaſſed and the judicious alone, few words would have 
ſerved, or even ſilence would have been our beſt ad- 
dreſs ; but when it is conſidered that we have wrought 
for the public, that miſcellaneous being, at variance 
within itſelf from the differing influence of pride, 
prejudice, or incapacity, a publie already fated with 
attempts of this nature, and in a manner unwilling 
to find out merit till forced upon its notice, we 
hope to be pardoned for thus endeavouring to ſhew 
where it is preſumed we have had a ſuperiority. An 
Hiſtory of the World to the preſent time, at once ſa- 
tisfactory and ſuccinct, calculated rather for uſe than 
curioſity, to be read rather than conſulted, ſeeking 
applauſe from the reader's feelings, not from his ig- 
norance of learning, or affectation of being thought 
learned; an hiſtory that may be purchaſed at an 
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eaſy expence, yet that omits nothing material, de. 
livered in a ſtyle correct yet familiar, was wanting in 


our language; and tho? ſenſible of our own inſuf. 
ficiency, this defect we have attempted to ſupply. 
Whatever reception the preſent age or poſterity 


may give this work, we reſt ſatisfied with our own 


endeavours to deſerve a kind one. The comple- 


tion of our deſign has for ſome years taken up all the 
time which we could ſpare from other occupations, 
of leſs importance indeed to the public, but proba- 
bly more advantageous to ourſelves. We are unwil- 
ling therefore to diſmiſs this ſubje& without obſerv- 


ing, that the labour of ſo great a part of life ſhould 


at leaſt be examined with candour, and not careleſsly 


confounded in that multiplicity of daily publications 
which, being conceived without effort, are produced 
without praiſe, and ſink without cenſure. Were he 
who now particularly entreats the reader's candid 
examination to mention the part he has had in this 
work himſelf, he is well convinced, and that without 
any affected modeſty, that ſuch a diſcovery would 
only ſhew the ſuperiority of his aſſociates in this under- 


taking: but it is not from his friendſhip or his praiſe, 


but from their former labours in the learned world, 
that they are to expect their reward. Whatever be 
the fate of this hiſtory, their reputation is in no 
danger, but will ſtill continue riſing; for they have 
found by its gradual encreaſe already, that the ap- 
probation of folly is loud and tranſient ; that of wiſ- 
dom, ftill but laſting. 
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antediluvian world. 


be 1 S we intend to write a general and ſuccinct hiſtory 


of the world, from the origin of mankind to the pre- 
ſent age, we ſhall not amuſe our readers with the va- 
rious and abſurd opinions of the ancient philoſophers, 
or with the different hypotheſes of ſeveral moderns, concern- 
ing the firſt formation of the earth; but ſhall only mention the 
authentic account of the creation, given us by the moſt ancient 


m and Eve, the progenitors of all the human race, were 
then created, and placed by their divine maker, in a garden or 
paradiſe, ſituated in the land of Eden. 


e. be Creation aud Fall of man, and an account of the 


ven! . The 
hiſtorian Maſes. This inſpired writer informs us, that in the world and 


beginning, God created the heaven and the earth, and that man cre. 
after the earth, by the immediate operation of God, was gradu- ated by 
wy fitted, in the ſpace of ſix days, for the habitation of man, God. 

Ada 


The opinions of authors, concerning the ſituation of this Various 
paradiſe, have been very different. Several of the fathers ima- opinions 
gined that the deſcription of the garden by Moſes was a meer concern- 
allegory. Others allowing a local paradiſe, have placed it in the jng the 

„third heaven; within the orb of the moon; in the moon itſelf ; in fitdation 
E-Wthe middle region of the air; and others elſewhere ; and of thoſe of Eden. 
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who admit a terreſtrial paradiſe, ſome have imagined it ſeated 
in China, others in Tartary, Perſia, Armenia, Meſopotamia, Chal- 
dea, Ethiopia, and ſome even in Sweden, and in America. Moſes 
relates, that the garden of Eden was watered by a remarkable 
river, that divided itſelf into four ſtreams or branches, the firſt 
of which was named Piſon, and encompaſſed the whole land of 
Havilah ; the ſecond was named Gihon, and encompaſſed the 
land of Cuſp; the third was Hiddeſel, and ran into the eaſtern 
parts of Afſpria; and the fourth was the noted river Euphrates. 
From this deſcription, 'tis natural to ſearch for the country 
of Eden, in the neighbourhood of the courſe of the laſt men- 
tioned river. Some however, from an expreſſion of the prophet 
Amos, who in his firſt chapter mentions the houſe of Eden as a 
part of Syria, have imagined that paradiſe was ſituated in that 
country, and to ſupport their opinion, have placed the four 
rivers according to their own fancy, contrary to all the au- 
thority of geography. Eden, or Aden, which ſignifies pleaſure, 
is a general name applicable to all places remarkable for their 
delightful ſituation. But the Eden in Syria cannot be the coun- 
try deſcribed by Moſes, as it lies northward, and not eaſtward 


/ 


from Egypt or the land of MAidian, where he is ſuppoſed to have, 


written his book. | 
Another hypotheſis eſpouſed by Calmet, Sanſon, and Reland, 


places Eden in Armenia, between the ſources of the Tigris, the 


Euphrates, the Araxes, and the Phaſts, which are ſuppoſed to 
be the four rivers ſpecified by Moſes. This ſcheme however 
appears but badly founded ; for it does not account for that 
river which watered paradiſe, and from whence the other four 
had their riſe ; and the Phaſis inſtead of having its ſource in the 
mountains of Armenia, and running northwards according to 
the crroncous opinion of ancient geographers, is diſcovered by 
the modern travellers Thevecnot, and Sir Fohn Chardin, to riſe in 
mount Caucaſus and to low ſouthwards, 

Calvin in his commentaries on Genefis, has propoſed another 
opinion, which, with ſome little variation, has been adopted by 
many learned men, and ſeems moſt agreeable to the deſcrip- 
tion of Moeſes. The authors of this ſcheme agree in the main, 
that Eden was in Chaldea, and that the garden was ſomewhere 
near the rivers amongſt which Babylon was afterwards built. 
They prove by undeniable arguments, the land of Hawilah 
to be the country adjacent to the Euphrates, and extending 
irom thence weſtward to the defarts of Arabia, which country 
is celebrated by Pliny, Strabs, Diodorus Sicubus, and others, 
for the great abundance of fine gold, for bdellium, and for 
pearls, and precious ſtones. of the greateſt value. A branch of 
the Euphraies is called by Xenophon, Phyſeus, which bears a 
ſtriking reſemblance to the name of Phiſon. The land of Cub, 
which our Englith tranſlation erroneouſly renders Ethiopia, 
they allege was that part of Chaldea, where Cuſh the fon of 


Ham ſettled after the flood, which at this day is {till called 


Chuzeſtan by the inhabitants, and is waſhed by a branch 2 
e 


: their fatal ſeduction, 


OF THE WORLD. 
the Tygris. According to this diſpoſition, Eden was ſituated 
upon Te united ſtream of the Euphrates and Tygris, which two 


rivers, before they enter the Per/zan gulph, ſeparate into ſeve- 
ral branches, two of which are ſuppoſed to be Piſon and Ghon, 


| Hiddekel is admitted by all interpreters to be the ſame with the 


Tygris. After all, it muſt be allowed that the moſaical deſcrip- 
tion does not ſtrictly agree with any account either ancient- or 
modern which we have of that country : but as 'tis plain from 
the relations of modern travellers, that the preſent appearance 
of the country, does not correſpond with the accounts of pro- 


phane authors, written about 2000 years ago, tis probable great 


alterations might have naturally happened betwixt that period 
and the time of Moſes, who wrote his hiſtory upwards of a thou- 


fand years before. 


Our firſt parents, when placed in paradiſe by God, were per- The hap- 
fectly innocent and happy; the faculties of their minds were py fate of 
ure and active, and their bodies healthful and beautiful. our firit 

They were ſubject to none of thoſe irregular appetites, diſcaſes, parents. 
| wants, and ſorrows, which by their rebellion, they afterwards 
brought on themſelves and their unhappy poſterity. The gar- 


den was a moſt delightful habitation, richly adorned with all 


the rural beauties of nature. It was well watered, and planted 
| with all forts of trees, that were either pleaſant to the light or 


good for food. In the midſt of the garden were two trees of a 
very peculiar and ſeemingly contrary nature. One was called 


the tree of life, the fruit of which rendered thoſe who ate of 
it, in ſome degree at leaſt, immortal; and the other was named 


the tree of knowledge of good and evil. Adam was appointed 
by God, to dreſs and keep the garden, and was allowed to eat 
freely of the fruit of every tree in it, excepting of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil. This he was firicily commanded 
not to taſte on pain of death. 

How long they continued in their ſtate of innocence is 
very uncertain. It is probable they did not immediately tranſ- 
greſs the divine command; tho by the narration of Maſes, 
it appears that their fall was not long after the creation. The 
Fews and fome Chriſtian fathers believe that it happened on 
the very day they were created. This, however, is next to 
impoſſible ; for a day would be a great deal too ſhort for the 
ſeveral actions that muſt on that ſuppoſition have been com- 
priſed in it. Beſides, God at the end of the ſixth day declar- 
ed every thing to be very good, which 1s not reconcilable with 


truth, if ſin, the greateſt evil, had then entered into the world. 
Some have therefore conjectured, that our firſt parents fell on 
the tenth day of the world's age, in memory of which cala- 
mity, they think, the great day of expiation, being the tenth 
day of the year, was inſtituted in after ages. Others think 
| they tranſgreſſed on the eighth day from their creation, and 


that as the firſt week of the world ended with the formation 
of man and woman, the ſecond was probably concluded with 
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An ac- Moſes relates that the ſerpent, which was more ſubtle than 

count of any beaſt of the field, tempted Eve to eat of the tree in the 9 

their fall. midſt of the garden, by aſſuring her that from eating the b 
fruit, ſhe and her huſband ſhould not die ; but that their eyes 
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hearing the voice of God walking in the garden, in the cool 
| of the day, they hid themſelves ; and being aſked, if they had d 
1 tranſgreſſed his command, they confeſſed their guilt. God 9 


| would be opened, and they would become like Gods, know- fe 

ing good and evil. Eve likewiſe gave of the fruit to her huſ- * 

ö band, and he did eat, when the eyes of both were immedi- 11 

1 ately opened; and knowing themſelves to be naked, they ſewed v 

Wl! || fig-leaves together, and made themſelves aprons. Soon after p 
| 


l' | then curſed the ſerpent above all beaſts, and condemned him ir 
1 to go on his belly and eat the duſt; adding, that he would / 
1 put enmity between him and the woman, and their ſeveral 2 


Il | offspring, and that the ſeed of the woman ſhould bruiſe the W 
0. | head of the ſerpent, who ſhould bruiſe the heel of the other. tl 
The woman was puniſhed with the pain of child-birth, and 
put in ſubjection to her huſtand; Adam was condemned to | bi 
earn his bread by the ſweat of his brow, till he returned to ot 


the duſt from whence he was taken; and the earth, for his WW ta 
ſake, was curſed with barrenneſs. Aſter this ſentence, God fu 


I cloathed Adam and Eve with ſkins ; and leſt they ſhould take of ne 
160 the tree of life, and eat and live for ever, he turned them out pe 
| of the garden, to the eaſtward of which he placed Cherubims, th 
and a flaming ſword which turned every way, to guard the 


paſſage to the tree of life. t ie! 
Wil This account, at firſt view, ſeeming to contain ſome im- m 
160 probabilities, ſeveral learned and pious men have been inclin- |M@ w 


Wl ed to take the whole relation in a figurative and allegorical of 
101 ſenſe, alledging that the antients, particularly in the eaſtern of 
1 nations, frequently uſed to veil the truth of facts in allegory. ſu 
N "They therefore imagine that the hiſtory of the fall exhibits the ki 


1 defection of the ſoul, the ſerpent repreſenting Cancupiſcence; : 
li! | the man to whom he durſt not apply himſelf, expreſſing Rea- ar. 
10 ſou, and the woman whom he fo eaſily ſeduced being the em- 2 
| blem of Senſe. | pl. 


The lite- But though many of the antient philoſophers affected an pr 
| ral ſenſe allegorical manner of writing, Moſes appears to have had no an 
1 of the ac- ſuch deſign; therefore the hiſtory of the fall, as well as the di- 
10 count of reſt of his writings, ought to be taken in a litera} ſenſe, be 
| Maſes de- Several learned men have endeavoured to ſolve the dificul- an 
fended, ties occurring from his conciſe account. They think the E. 

ferpent was actuated by ſome wicked and malicious ſpirit, un 

(probably the chief of thoſe beings) who, envying the hap- Ie: 
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| 
9 g pineſs of mankind, reſolved to bring them into the ſame mi- hi. 
Wy ſerable condition with himſelf, and his apoſtate compani- 
With ons. This opinion ſeems ſupported by ſeveral parts of ferip- if 
14 ture, where the devil is called the Old Serpent. By our Sa- of 
| 1 viour he is ſaid to have been a murderer from the beginning ; m- 
; 


and the author of the book of 1/i/dom, doubtleſs well ac- By 
ll |  quainted I ® 
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quainted with the doctrines of the Jewiſh Church, tells us, that, 
by the envy of the devil death came into the world. 

The devil probably preferred the body of a ferpent, as be- 
fore the fall that creature ſeems to have been more familiar 
with man than any other animal, by the character given of it 
in ſcripture, that it was more ſubtle than any beaſt of the field; 
which word ſubtle may denote its gentle and inſinuating diſ- 
poſition, as well as inſidiouſneſs or craft. Both Jewiſh and 
Chriſtian writers imagine, that the ſerpent before the fall 
1ad did not creep on the ground, but went erect ; and that it had 
gained the good liking and eſteem of our firſt parents, ſeems 
Im implied in part of the ſentence againſt it, God declaring, that 


uld /r the future, there ſhould be enmity between the ſerpent and 


ral the woman, and between his ſeed and her ſeed. Its intimacy 
the with the woman rendered it the more proper inſtrument for 
the purpoſe of the devil, who, ſliding himſelf into it, might 
ind wantonly play before her till he led her inſenſibly to the for- 
to bidden tree. Then twiſting round its branches he might take 
to of the fruit, and eat, to ſhew her, by experience, that it con- 
his tained no deadly quality. His ſpeech might be leſs fright- 
od ful or ſurpriſing to her, who, in the ſtate of her innocence, 
> of not knowing what fear was, might probably think (as he might 
Out Þ poſitively affirm) that this new acquired faculty proceeded from 
ns, the virtue of the fruit. | 
This conjecture is ſtill more probable, if we ſuppoſe the 
ſerpent, whoſe body the devil poſſeſſed, was not of a com- 
m- mon ordinary ſpecies, but ſomething like that fiery flying ſort 
in- which we are told are bred in Arabia and Egypt. They are 
cal of a ſhining yellowiſh colour, like braſs, . by the motion 
ern of their wings, and vibration of their tails reverberating the 
ſun beams, make a glorious appearance. Now a ſerpent of this 
he kind (though perhaps it was of a ſpecies far more glorious) was 
6e; Na prog creature for the devil's purpoſe ; for theſe ſerpents 
ca- are called in ſcripture Seraphim, or Seraphs, which name is alſo 
m- ziven to thoſe bright angelical Beings, who are frequently em- 
ployed by God to deliver his will to mankind. From the re- 
an @ preſentations tolerated in the Jewiſh church, *tis probable the 
no angels generally appeared to our firſt parents in certain ſplen- 
he did forms, ſome of them aſſuming the ſhape of Cherubim or 
ſe, beautiful flying Oxen, others the form of Seraphim or winged 
ul and ſhining ſerpents. The devil might therefore impoſe upon 
he Eve, by taking the appearance of a meſſenger from Heaven, 
it, i under which diſguiſe ſhe might fee him approach her without 
fear, hear him talk to her without ſurpriſe, and comply with 
ni- his ſeduction with leſs reluctancy. 
ni- The ſentence denounced on the ſerpent cannot ſeem ſtrange, 
if we conſider, that God probably intended the debaſement 
a- of that once glorious creature, to ſerve as a monument of 
„ man's apoſtacy, and a teſtimony of his diſpleaſure againſt fin. 
the levitical law, if a man committed any abomination with 
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even by human laws the meer inſtrument of an enormous 
crime is often deftroyed. Beſides, the great change which 
the ſerpent underwent was not, perhaps, felt by it as a miſ- 


fortune. „ 
As to th: tree of life, it is ſuppoſed to have been ſome way 


conſonant to a ſtate of innocence and immortality, the frail 


and mortal bodies of our firſt parents requiring to be invigo- 
rated by ſome ſpirituous nouriſhment to keep them in con- 
ſtant youth, till ſuch time as they ſhould be tranilated from 
Earth to Heaven, according to the opinion of the beſt Jewiſh 
and Chriſtian writers. Some imagine the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil was ſo called, becauſe it really had a virtue 
to open man's underſtanding ; or elſe, becauſe the eating of 
it would eventually teach him the difference between the good 
of obedience and the evil of tranſgreſſion. Others think it 
ſo called meerly from the devil's pretending it had a virtue to 
confer knowledge. What particular kind of tree it was, has 
been the ſubject of many idle conjectures. The vine, the ap- 
le, the common and the Indian fig-tree have all put in their 
claims, and ſome even ſuppole it to have been an ear of wheat ; 
but what Moſes has fo induſtriouſly concealed, is above the 
power of any to diſcover. 

That the trial of man's obedience ſhould be by ſuch a prohi- 
bition, as is mentioned by Moſes, appears perſectly rational, 
and adapted to the ſtate of innocence. No moral precept 
could have been at all proper for that purpoſe, as there was 
then ſcarce a poſhbility of their tranſgreſſing any fuch. It 
muſt therefore have been ſome indifferent action, neither good 
nor evil in itſelf, but ſo far only as it was commanded or for- 
bidden. And what ſo natural and agreeable to the ſtate of our 
firſt parents (conſidering they were to live all their lives in 
a garden) as the forbidding them to eat of the fruit of a 
certain tree in that garden, a tree near at hand, and which 
every moment might give them an opportunity of teſtifying 
their obedience to God by their abſtaining from it. This re- 
moves the objection againſt the puniſhment inflicted on man 
for his difobedience as too ſevere, and no way proportion- 
able to the offence; for we are deceived if we ſuppoſe that 
good and evil is only in the nature of the thing and not in 
the commands and prohibitions of God. nz then 
this crime to have been a downright rebellion againſt God, 
and committed againſt the cleareſt conviction of conſcience, 
with other aggravating circumſtances, it will appear to have 
been a crime ſo heinous, that nothing now-a-days can be ſup- 
poſed to reſemble it. 

Our firſt parents had no fooner eaten the forbidden fruit, 


than they perceived the fatal effects of their tranſgreſſion. 


Their eyes were opened, but in a ſenſe quite different from what 


the tempter had promiſed them. They diſcovered their own 
nakedneſs, which expreſſion has been taken literally by ſome 
writers, who imagine, that, upon the fall, the air and other 

| elements 
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elements immediately became intemperate and diſorderly, fo 
that our firſt parents were obliged to uſe clothes againſt the 
inclemency of the ſeaſons. I his opinion, however, ſeems 
groundleſs from the {lightneſs of their covering. Others think 
that the expreſſion is figurative, and that by nakedneſs is meant 
2 ſenſe of ſhame and guilt, as the ſame form of ſpeech is 
uſed in other parts of ſcripture. To conceal as much as poſ- 
fible the foul degradation of their nature, the criminals twiſt- 
ed round their waifts the leaves of the fig- tree; ſome ſpe- 
| cies of which, modern travellers inform us, are fo large in 
the eaſtern countries, that two of them are ſufficient to cover 
| any man. The expreſſion of Moſes in the original, does not 
of imply that the leaves were ſewed together, but means only to 
%! Join or apply. ? | 

| God having paſſed ſentence on our firſt parents, is ſaid, be- 
fore he drove them from paradiſe, to have cloathed them with 
ſkins; that is, according to the idiom of the Hebrew tongue, 
ab. they were inſtructed by God how to make themſelves coats. 
E. What theſe coats were has been the ſubject of conjecture. 


my It is probable they were not the ſkins of flain animals, as 
the there were yet no more than a male and female of each ſpe- 
cies. Some think, that as the word tranſlated ins, may alſo 
ni. be rendered bark or rind, the coats mentioned were made of 
al, the bark of trees. ; : 
0. The opinions concerning the cherubim and flaming ſword The che- 
P are likewiſe various. Some, who place paradiſe in the ſou- rubim and 


zone, ſuppoſed at that time to be intolerably hot, as the ſword, 
earth, according to them, was then placed in a direct poſition hat. 


it thern hemiſphere, think, that by the dachte meant the eee flaming 


ww to the ſun. Others conſidering that the words rendered Ham- 
: ig ſword, are in the original the flame of diviſion, or a divid- 
* ing flame, have from thence ſuppoſed the ſword to have been 
Vi a wall or circle of fire encompaſſing paradiſe, nouriſhed by 


8 ſome inflammable matter in the earth. Some Rabbins from 
5 the expreflion in the Pſalms, God maletb his Angels ſpirits, 


= and his miniſters a flaming fire, are of opinion that the flamin 
ne ſword was an Angel, in the form of a fiery flying ſerpent, whofe 
gd ſplendid vibrations, in the air might be aptly deſcribed by the 


in alluſion of a ſword. 
We ſhall now mention ſome of the fatal effects of the fall The fatal 


on our firſt parents, and their poſterity, and alſo upon the effects of 
ground which was curſed for their ſake. The unhappy pair, the fall on 
after they were expelled from Paradiſe, did not indeed imme- man, 

5 diately die, but they became ſubject to death, which hung 

8 continually over their heads. They had forfeited the favour 

of God, and in a great meaſure, loſt his image. The excel- | 


A lency of their knowledge, the ſubordination of their facul- 
11 ties, the tranquillity of their minds, and their full dominion 
oh over other creatures, was ſadly impaired. The neceſſaries of 
4 life were now to be gotten by hard labour of the man, and 


er | child-birth was to be attended _ great pain in the wry. 
* : 
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As they could not by generation tranſmit any thing to their 
poſterity but what they had themſelves, their deſcendants 
were deſtined in like manner to undergo the troubles of life, 
and the pains and agonies of death, Theſe conſequences re- 
garding the poſterity of Adam cannot be reckoned unjuſt ; for 
we are thereby only deprived of what we had no title to, 
But that, by Adam's ſin, we are become the objects of God's 
wrath, and deſerving eternal damnation, 3 to the 
opinion of St. 5 and his diſciples) has ſeemed, to many, 
a very harſh doctrine, and to reflect on the goodneſs and juſ- 
tice of God. f rl 

As to the earth, its fruits were at firſt ſpontaneous, and the 
ſoil, without being torn and tormented, ſatisfied the wants 
and defires of man: but God, as a puniſhment for his diſ- 
obedience, having curſed the ground, it immediately loſt its 
original fertility, The earth was not only impoveriſhed, but 
the air and other elements became diſordered, in ſome mea- 
ſure unwholeſome, and ſometimes fatal. Hence proceeded fa- 
mines, peſtilences, earthquakes, ſtorms, and all manner of na- 
tural calamities, which introduced variety of diſeaſes and diſ- 
tempers, The conſtitution of man's body likewiſe underwent 
a remarkable change, Some of the ancient fathers, from 
their high opinion of the merits and excellency of celibacy, 
Have imagined, that in caſe man had perſevered in his ſtate 
of innocence, there would have been no matrimonial com- 
merce, but that mankind would have been otherwiſe propagated. 
This opinion however is oppoſed by ſeveral arguments, ſuch 
as the benediction of God, and his command to cncreaſe and 


multiply; the diſtinction of the ſexes preceding the fall; and 


the abſurdity of ſuppoſing ſin to have been neceſſary for the 
propagation of mankind. The condition of the woman was 
alſo e altered by the fall. Before their tranſgreſſion 
ſhe was in a ſtate of greater equality with the man, and lit- 
tle more ſubject to ſorrow in the propagation of poſterity than 
he. The very animals, according to /Yhi/ton, ſeem to have, 
at that time, enjoyed larger capacities, approaching nearer to 
reaſon and diſcourſe ; and to have been partakers of higher de- 
grees of perfection and happineſs. 

Adam, after his expulſion from Paradiſe, conſummated his 
marriage with Eve, which, as the words of Moſes ſeem to im- 
ply, he had not done before the fall. Without recounting 
the many wild, ridiculous, and abſurd fancies of the Maho- 


metans and Jewiſh rabbies concerning our firſt parents and 


their offspring, we ſhall confine - ourſelves to the account 
of the ſacred hiſtorian, and mention the moſt judicious ex- 


Cain and plications of his text. When Eve was delivered of her firſt 
Abel born. born Cain, which was probably in the firſt year of the world, 


he cried out in a tranſport of joy, I have gotten a man from 
the Lord, or, according to the tranſlation of ſome, I have 
gotten the man the Lord, imagining ſhe had brought forth the 
Maſſias, or promiſed feed, who was to bruiſe the ſerpent's head, 

| or 
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their Mer deſtroy Satan's power and dominion, The year following 
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dne had a ſecond ſon named Abel. 

Cain and Abel, when they were grown up, betook themſelves 
to different employments ; the former of them to huſbandry, 
and the latter to the keeping of ſheep. Their inward diſpo- 
tions were ſtill more different, Cain being wicked and avari- 
cious, but Abel juſt and virtuous. 


In proceſs of time the two brothers brought their reſpective Their of. 


offerings to God, Cain of the fruit of the ground, and Abel ferings. 
of the firſtlings of his flock, and the fat thereof, or, as ſome 
will have it, of the milk only. They met with very differ- 
ent ſucceſs; for God, who eſtimates the ſincerity of the heart 
more than the value of the oblation, had reſpect to, or ac- 
cepted the offering of Abel, but Cain's he did not accept. In 
what viſible manner he declared his acceptance, is not expreſ- 
ſed by Moſes; but it is the general opinion, that it was by fire 
or lightning from heaven, which conſumed the ſacrifice, as 
there are many examples in ſcripture of ſuch a manifeſtation 
of favour. | 

The preference ſhewn by God to the ſacrifice of Abel, fo 
enraged Cain, and tranſported him with envy againſt his bro- 
ther, that he could not 2 diſcovering it by his countenance. 
God, however, condeſcended to expoſtulate the matter with 
him, and aſked him what reaſon he had to be angry, ſince, if 
he did well, he ſhould be accepted, and he could blame none 
but himſelf for the conſequences of his own ill behaviour. In 
particular, he could not juſtly be angry with Abel, who had no 
deſign to ſupplant him, and would always pay him the reſpect 
due to an elder brother. —.— 

After this admonition, Cain, according to the Engliſb tranſ- 
lation, talked with Abel his brother, which expreſſion is vari- 
ouſly interpreted; but, perhaps, may mean no more, than 
that he feigned a reconciliation. His malice and reſentment 
however encreaſed, and at a convenient opportunity, when 
they were together in the field, he roſe up againſt his brother 


Abel and flew him; and buried his body, in hopes of conceal- Abel mur- 


ing his murder. This was the firſt act of violence committed dered. 
in the world. It proceeded from a principle from which many 
actions of the ſame ſort have ſince proceeded, a ſpirit of emu- 
lation, which being not duly managed, and made a ſpur to 
virtue, took an unhappy turn, and degenerated into malice 
and revenge, As this horrid fact happened in the 13oth year 
of the world, Abel is generally ſuppoſed to have been married, 
and to have left many deſcendants, tho' Moſes makes no men- 
tion of his offspring. . 3 

After the commiſſion of the murder, Cain was queſtioned 
by God about his brother; but, inſtead of penitently con- 
feſſing his guilt, he returned an evaſive and churliſh anſwer. 
God, after convincing him, that what he had done was not Cain's 


hid from him, as a puniſhment condemned him to be a fugi- puniſh- 


tive and a vagabond on the earth, and to till an ungrateful ment. 
J i f 01 3 
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ſoil, which ſhould not reward his labour with the plenty and 


increaſe he had before experienced. T his ſentence at length 
ſtruck Cain with a ſenſe of his guilt. He aſked, according to 
the Hebrew expoſitors, if his fin was too great to be forgiven, 
which interpretation is generally preferred to the common 
Engliſh verſion, that his puniſhment was greater than he could 
bear. | | 

Upon his humiliation, God was pleaſed, in ſome meaſure, 
to pardon his tranſgreſſion; and, as he was apprehenſive of 
being killed by the next that ſhould meet him, he declared 
that whoever flew him, vengeance ſhould be taken on him 
feyen fold; and, the more effectually to ſecure him from the 
apprehenſion of outward violence, he vouchſafed to give him 
a ſign (probably by ſome ſenfible miracle) that no creature 
ſhould be permitted to take away his life. The ridiculous con- 
jectures and gueſſes of many writers concerning the mark ſet 
upon him, are without any foundation, and proceed from a 
wrong interpretation of the original text. 

Cain being now baniſhed from that ſacred place where God 
vouchſafed frequent manifeſtations of his glorious preſence, 
wandered about for ſome time, and at length ſettled with his 
wife and family in the land of Nod, where he built a city, 
and called it after the name of his ſon, Lnoch. Where the 
land of Nod (which word ſignifies wandering) was ſituated is 
uncertain. It is placed by Moſes, according to our tranſla- 
tion, on the eaſt of Eden; and the learned Huet believed that 
the city Anuchtha, mentioned by Ptolomy, in Suſana or Chuze- 
gan, was the ſame with that built by Cain, ſuppoſing the laft 
ſyllable tha was only a Chaldee termination. It ſeems how- 
ever improbable, that the city of Enoch ſhould withſtand the 
general deluge, or retain its ancient name after ſo great an 
alteration of the face of things. Beſides, as Suſiana is a very 
fertile and pleaſant country, it is therefore unlikely that Cain 
ſhould be baniſhed thither. For theſe reaſons Grotius and 
Junius are of opinion, that the country into which Cain re- 
tired was the deſert of Arabia, alledging that the words com- 
monly tranſlated on the eaſt of- Eden, ſignify u more than 
Before, or over againſ!, Eden, as the Septuagint have rendered 
them. | | 

According to ee Cain, inſtead of being amended by 
his puniſhment, became more profligate. He abandoned him- 
ſelf to his luſts, enriched himſelf by violence and rapine, and 
without any regard to juſtice, committed all manner of out- 
rages. He firſt corrupted the plain dealing and upright ſim- 
plicity of mankind by the invention of weights and meaſures, 


introduced fraud and ng inſtead of the primitive gene- 


e alſo firſt ſet bounds to fields 


roſity and innocence of life. 


and poſſeſſions, and walled the city which be had built, oblig- 
ing his dependants to live in a community, the better, it 1s 
probable, to ſecure their ill-gotten wealth. Moſes acquaints 
us with a very few particulars relating to the.deſcendants of 
; | Gain, 


venged upon them, ſhewing that their fears were groundleſs, 
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Cain. He mentions a few of his poſterity to the ſeventh genera- 
ration, perhaps to ſhew, according to Le Clerc, who were the 
real authors and inventors of certain arts and handicrafts, the 
E vention of which the Egyptians too vainly aſſumed to them- 
ſelves. = 8 
: Panel the fifth in deſcent from Cain, married two wives, His de- 
Alah and Zillah, which is the firſt recorded inftance of poly- ſcendants. 
amy. By the former he had two ſons, Fabal, who was the 
55 hc welt in tents and fed cattle; and Jubal, the in- 
ventor of muſe. By Zillab he had Tubal-Cain, who found 
out art of forging and working of metals; and a daughter 
| ab, who is ſuppoſed by tome Rabbins to have in- 


nam 
ver ing and weaving, and by others to have been the 
i 7, Lamech, on ſome occaſion or other, made a 


foot es, the explication of which has greatly puz- 
221 + >r3. According to cur tranſlation his words 
1 eec , ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto my ſpeech 3 
zin a mar to my wounding, and a young man to 
Cain „hall be avenged ſeven fold, truly Lamech 
4 ſeven fold. Many Rabbins think this ſpeech refers 
urder committed by Lamech, and relate that when he was 

ind blind he kiiled Cain by accident, taking him for a 

- 1 beaſt, upon the falſe information of Tubal-Cain, whom he 
th refore beat to death. Others, however, read the paſſage 
ir erragatively or negatively, Have I flain a man! that is, I 
have not flain a man that I ſpould be wounded for it; nor have I 
killed a young man that my feed ſhould be deſtroyed for it. They 
think that Z2mech addreſſed his wives and deſcendants to re- 
movi their apprehenſions, left the murder of Abel ſhould. be re- 
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as they had no concern in that murder. 

The poſterity of Cain, according to Jaſephus, and other hif- 
torians, were enormouſly wicked, every ſucceeding generation 
growing worſe than the former, and becoming wholly addicted 
to rapine and brutiſh luſts. Miaſes gives us no further account L 
of them, unleſs, as is generally ſuppoſed, under the deſigna- : 
tion of men and the daughters of men. 

Adam, ſoon after the baniſhment of Cain, probably the next 4 
year, had another ſon, who was named Seth, which ſignifies Cerh born, 4 
Subſtitute, becauſe God had ſent him in room of his brother | 
Abel. We follow the chronology of the Hebrew copy, ap- 
proved by the famous Uſer, according to which Seth was born 
when Adam was 130 years of age; whereas the Septuagint AF 
places his birth 100 years later. What other children Adam 
had, we are not certain. We are told he had ſeveral, both 
ſons and daughters, probably a number of both ſuitable to the 
many years of his life, and to the increaſe neceſſary to people 
the world. Moſes has given us only the lineal deſcendants of | 
Seth, who, in the 1og5th year of his age, had a ſon named | Ko 
E795 ; in whoſe days, according to our tranflation, men began Eng; born, G 


to call upon the name of the Lord, that is, that the public _ 
g | Ip 
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ſhip of God was then firſt ſet up. Others however tranſlate 
the words, then men began to be called by, or after the name » 
the Lord, that is, the ons of God. But a third fort of writers, 
particularly the Jews, either adhering to the former verſion, or HThoſ 
tranſlating the paſſage thus, Then men profaned in calling upon 
the name of the Lord, ſuppoſe that idolatry, or the deifying of 
men had its riſe about this time. 

It is uncertain how long the deſcendants of Seth were emi- 


nent for their virtue. Enoch, one of them, and the fixth in 


a direct line from Seth, was a perſon of ſingular piety ; and, 
as a reward for his exemplary behaviour, in ſo corrupt an age, 
was taken up by God into heaven without taſting death, 
That Enoch was a prophet, and that ſome prophecy of his 


was preſerved, either in writing or (as is moſt probable) by 


Adam's 
death. 


Various 

opinions 
concern- 
ing ö eth. 


tradition, even to our Saviour's time, appears from the paſſage inlec 
quoted thence by St. Jude. However, the piece under the earth 
title of the ſcripture, or the prophecy of Enoch, of which mean 
ſome fragments are extant, is now allowed to be a manifeſt genes 
forgery. | | : earth 

Before the tranſlation of Enoch, Adam, who, according to eule 
his ſentence, was to return to his native duſt, departed this ratio 
life in the 93oth year of his age; having, according to tra. great 
dition, a little before his death, ordered his ſon Fee, and and 
other branches of his family, to have no intercourſe with the ¶ here 

oſterity of the murtherer Cain. Various and idle conjectures MW been 

ave been formed concerning the place of his burial. St. iſſue 
e. approves of the opinion of thoſe, who imagine he was word 

uried in the cave of Machpelah at Hlebron. Others ſay, that ¶ ſome 
by his own defire his body was embalmed, and buried in the calle; 
top of a mountain, to prevent his poſterity from worſhipping W ouſn: 
his relicks. Several of the primitive fathers believed that he ¶ they 
was interred in mount Calvary, in the very ſpot where Chri/t WW word 
was crucified ; and ſome have imagined the corps was not in- the c 
terred till after the flood, Noah having taken it with him into WM away 
the ark, and ordered it to be carried to Calvary by Mel. dern 
chizedec. 5 time: 

The poſterity of Seth, according to Jaſephus, lived ſeparate ¶ muſt 
from the reſt of the deſcendants of Adam, removing to the ¶ firſt | 
mountains over-againſt Paradiſe, where they led a paſtoral than 
life, and for ſome time adhered to the ſtricteſt rules of piety WW rariti 
and virtue. They are ſaid, by contemplation of the heavenly ¶ ſeem 
bodies, to have laid the foundation of the ſcience of aſtrono- T. 
my; and, to perpetuate the memory of their inventions, to have incre 
engraved them on two pillars, one of brick, and the other bitan 
of ſtone, as they underſtood, from a prediction of Adam, that migh 
there would be two general devaſtations of the earth, one by corri 
fire, and the other by water. The pillar of ſtone, oſephus tells Ii to g. 
us, was to be ſeen in his time in the land of Siriad; but where I but © 
to fix this country, authors are not agreed. Some place it in ¶ to ay 
Syria; others take it to be the ſame with Seirath, mentioned Ml This 


in the third chapter of the Judges, and think that the ftone 
quarries 
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guarries in Gilgal were the ruins of Seth's pillar. The Siriadic 


ſaid to have extracted his hiſtory from certain pillars, whereon 
inſcriptions had been made by Thoth, or the firſt Mercury. 
Thoſe pillars were in the ſubterraneous caverns near T hebes, 
and beyond the Nile, built and contrived with vaſt labour in 
ſeveral places, birds and beaſts, with many kinds of hiero- 
glyphic letters, being engraved on the walls, by thoſe {killed 
in ancient rites, who foreſaw the coming of the deluge. Jo- 
»þus probably aſcribed theſe Egyptian pillars to the ſons of 
dam, as the name Seth was not unknown to the Egyptians ; 


and, according to others, was in Egypt, where Manetho is 


* 
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8 and, Plutarch tells us, it was the ſame with the Greet name 

n. Typ hon. 2 

15 he deſcendants of Seth, who are ſuppoſed to be diſtin- The de- 
dy guiſhed by the appellation of the ſons of God, were at length fection of 
ge infected with the general wickedneſs that had overſpread the his de- 

he Nearth. They took wives out of the other families, by which ſcendants. 
ch means their manners were ſoon debauched, and at length de- 


generated ſo far, that the om of man was very great in the 
earth, and every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only 
evil continually. From theſe unhappy marriages iſſued a gene- 
ration, which ſeem to have been no leſs extraordinary for their 
great ſtature and ſtrength, than for their monſtrous impiety 
and injuſtice, In thoſe days, according to the facred hiſtorian, 
there were giants in the earth, ſome of which appear to have 
been of the poſterity of Cain, and others to have been the 
iſſue of the 1 


ſome think means only men of ordinary ſtature, who were 
called Nephilim on account of their enormous impiety, rapaci- 
ouſneſs, and inſolence. Others with greater reaſon believe 
they were alſo of extraordinary ſtature and ſtrength, the ſame 
word being elſewhere uſed in ſcripture to denote the men above 
i- WW the common ſize. The word may alſo ſignify thoſe who fall 
o ¶ away, y 9 ron Tho' the accounts both of ancient and mo- 
1 dern hiſtorians, render it very credible, that in thoſe remote 
times, there were men of a gigantic ſize and ſtrength; we 
tc muſt not from thence conclude, as ſome have done, that in the 
i WW firſt ages, mankind were in general of a much larger ftature 
al I than they are at preſent. Giants are manifeſtly ſpoken of as 
J WW rarities and the wonders of their times; tho' their number 
y MW ſeems to have been much greater before the flood. = 
- The depravity and wickedneſs of mankind continually 
c WW increaſing, it pleaſed God to determine to deſtroy the inha- 
WW vitants of the earth by a flood. Tho' the divine vengeance 
it might with juſtice have been immediately executed on fo 
corrupt a race, yet God out of his great mercy, was pleaſed 
to grant them 120 years for repentance ; during which ſpace, 
© but no longer, his ſpirit /horuld firive with man, or endeavour 
n WW fo awaken and reclaim them from their wicked courſe of life. 
i This ſeems to be the juſteſt interpretation of the paſſage, and 
is 


ons of Seth by Cain's daughters. The Hebrew Giants 
word Nephilim, which has commonly been tranſlated giants, born. 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 
is ſupported by the obſervation. of St. Peter, that the long ſuf. 


God waited in the days of Noah, while the ark wa; 
preparing. Thoſe who imagine the ſtandard of man's life was 
now reduced to 120 years, are wget" x oa for that re- 
duction did not happen till the days of AZ ofes. 
Amidſt this general corruption, one man, however, wa 
found to be juſt and perfect in his generation, walking with 
God. This extraordinary perſon was Noah, the ſon of Ia. 
mech, who, zealous for the reformation of the world, became 
2 preacher of righteouſneſs to the abandoned race amony 
whom he lived, employing both his counſel and authority ty 
reſtore the true religion among them. All his endeavours to 
reclaim them proving ineffectual, he departed, ſays Toſephus, 
from among them, with his wife and children, to avoid the 
violence with which they threatned him. Noah having found 
favour with God, was inſtructed by him how to. ſave himſelf 
and family in an ark, with a few creatures of every ſort, from 
the general deluge of waters which he intended to bring upon 
the earth. The time of forbearance being then elapſed, God 
executed vengeance upon the wicked n a flood of 
ah and his 
family. 

Before we proceed to give a particular account of the deluge, 
we ſhall take notice of ſome hints of the Antediluvian times, 
which are tranſmitted. to us in the remains of ſome heathen 
writers, Thoſe that are eſteemed of the beſt credit and repute 
are only three, namely, Beroſus, a Chaldean by birth, who 
ived in the time of Alexander the great, and wrote the hiſtory 
of the Chaldeans and Babylonians, in three books; Sanchoniatha, 
David, and 
compiled the 1 . of the Phænicians; and Manetho, who, 
a _- reign of Plolomy Philadelphus, collected the antiquities 
of Egyßt. | | 

Reg fragments of Beroſus have been preſerved by Joſe hus, 
Eujebins, Abydenus, Apollodorus, and others. After a (rip 
tion of Balhlonia, he gives us a ſtrange ſtory of an animal 
named Oannes, which, in the firſt year of the world, came 
out of the red fea, and taught men letters, and the knowledge 
of ſeveral arts and ſciences. He then proceeds to give us 2 
ſeries of ten kings, who, he ſays, reigned in Chaldea before 
the food. The reigns of theſe kings he computes by Sari, & 
decads of years, the {um of all their reigns amounting to aboilt 
1200 years. The Jait of theſe ten kings was X;ſuthrns, in 


_ whole reign happened the great deluge. He, according to the 


directions of Chun“, or Saturn, who appeared to him in a 
dream, wrote down the original, intermediate ſtate, and cnd 
of all things, and buried the writings under ground in Sippara, 
the city of the Sun. He alſo built a ſhip, five furlongs long 
and two furlongs broad, and having furniſhed it with provi: 
lions, and taken into it fowls. and four-footed beaſts, went 
into it himſelf, with his friends and relations, When the 


flood 
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good began to abate, he let out ſome birds, which, finding no 
food, nor place to reſt on, returned again to the ſhip. A few 
days after he let out the birds again, but they again returned 
with their feet daubed with mud. As they did not come back 
to the ſhip when they were let go a third time, he conjectured 
that the earth appeared again, and, taking down ſome boards 
of the ſhip, found that his veſſel reſted on a mountain. He 
then came out, with his wife, his daughter, and his pilot, 
who all ſoon diſappeared, after offering ſacrifice to the gods. 
Thoſe who remained in the ſhip were informed, by 2 voice 
out of the air, that, for his piety, he was gone to dwell with 
the gods. Being alto directed to publiſh the writings buried at 
Sippara, and to return to Babylon, they accordingly dug up the 
writings, and rebuilt Babylon again. | 
Sanchoniatho is laviſhly commended by Porphyry, the adver- 
fary of Chriſtianity, and by his tranſlator into Gree#, Philo 
Biblius. He pretends to have extracted his hiſtory from the 
writings of Thaut, the inventor of letters, and from the ſacred 
inſcriptions and records of cities. As his deſign was to apo- 
logize for idolatry, inſtead of deducing his hiſtory from Adam, 
in the line of Seth, he has, according to the moſt probable 
opinion of biſhop Cumberland, given us that of the idolatrous 
line of Cain, and has omitted to mention the deluge, that 
deſtruction being a judgment on the idolatrous world, with 
which the profeſſors of the true religion probably reproached 
the heathens. | | 
According to him the firſt mortals were Protogonus and Mon, 
(as his tranſlator Philo calls them) the latter of whom found 
out the food which is gathered from trees. The firſt iſſue 
were Genus and Genea, who dwelt in Phenicaa, and, on ac- 
count of a great drought, they made their adorations to the 
ſun, calling him — hh ; that is, in Phenician, Lord of 
heaven. The children of Genus and Genea were Phos, Pur, 
and Phlox, that is, Light, Fire, and Flame, who firſt found 
out the way of generating fire by rubbing pieces of dry wood 
againſt each other. Their children were Caſſius, Libauus, 
ntilibanus, and Brathys, of a gigantic ſtature, whoſe names 
were given to the mountains on which they ſeized. Of theſe 
giants were begotten Memrumus and Hypſuranius, the latter 
of whom was the inventor of huts made of reeds and ruſhes, 
and had a brother called Uſous, the firft worſhipper of fire and 
wind, in whoſe time women became very abandoned and de- 
bauched. Many years after this generation came Agreus and 
Halieus,' the inventors of the arts of hunting and fiſhing. Of 
theſe were begotten two brothers, the firſt forgers and workers 
in iron : the name of one is loſt, but Chryſon, the other, (who 
is the ſame with Vulcan) found out all fiſhing tackle, and, in 
a ſmall boat, was the firſt that ventured to fea ; for which he 
was afterwards deify'd. From this generation came two bro- 
thers, namely, Technites or the Artiſt, and Geinus Anutochton, 
that is, the earth-born man. By theſe were begotten others, 
I ; of 
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of whom one was called _ or field, and another Agroles, 
that is, hyuſbandman, who had a ſtatue much worſhiped, and a 
temple, carried about in Phenicia by one or more oxen. Amy- 
nus and Magus, who ſhewed men how to conſtitute villages, 
and regulate their flocks, were their children. 

This being the tenth generation, from Adam incluſive, was 
that which was entirely deſtroyed at the flood, the riſing ge- 
neration at the ſame time being alio ſwept away, and none 
left but Mab and his family. Thoſe 1dolators, however, 
from whom Sanchoniatho took his hiſtory, ſuppreſſing all men- 
tion of the flood, pretend that the line, in which their ido- 
latry began, continued on to ſucceeding ages: they proceed, 
therefore, to carry on the genealogy. with Miſor and Hohe, 
who, they pretend, were deſcended from Amynus and Magus; 
but *tis more than probable, that thoſe two perſons were of the 
line of Noah, and annexed, as ſons, to the laſt men of the 
idolatrous family, which, in truth, was wholly extinguiſhed 
in the flood. 5 

The accounts of the Egyptian antiquities, as they are ex- 
tant in the fragments of Manetho, are molt extravagant, and 
exceed all bounds of credibility. That author wrote his hiſ- 
tory by order of Ptolomy Pbiladelphus, ſome time after the 
ſeptuagint tranſlation was made. When the Few:h antiqui- 
ties were publiſhed to the world, the Egyptians grew jealous 


of the honour of their nation, and were willing to ſhew that 


they could trace up their memoirs much higher than Moſes 
had carried th ſe of the 1ſraelites. Manetho, therefore, being 
reſolved to mæke the Egyptian antiquities reach as far back- 
ward as he could, without conſidering that Egypt was at firſt 
divided into three, and afterwards into four ſovereignties, ſo 
that three or four kings were many times reigning together, 
mentioned the kings whoſe names he found in their records, 
not as cotemporaries, but as ſucceſſors to each other. Several 
learned men, particularly our countryman Sir John Manſbam, 
have, upon this conſideration, undertaken an examination of 
his accounts with ſome ſucceſs. 

The ſubſtance of the relation, as it ſtands unexplained in 
Manetho, and others, who have quoted him, is, that in Egypt 
there reigned 30 dynaſties of gods, conſiſting of 113 genera- 
tions, which took up the ſpace of 36,525 years; that, when 
this period was out, then there reigned eight demi-gods for the 
ſpace of 217 years; that after them ſucceeded a race of heroes, 
in number 15, whoſe reigns took up 443 years; that all this 
was before the flood, and then began the reign of their kings, 
the firſt of whom was Menes. 

According to the explication of Marſbam and Shuckford, 
this account may, in ſome meaſure, be made to agree with 
the chronology of Maſes. It is ſuppoſed Egypt was peopled 
no more than 660 years before the flood, by ſome of the chil- 
dren of Adam, who might remove thither at the head of a 
numerous colony. The eight demi-gods, and fifteen heroes, 
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cannot be ſucceſſors to each other, as 23 generations at that pe- 
riod would have comprehended almoſt three times the number of 
years from the creation to the flood. Therefore, to bring the 


whole ſeries within 660 years, the time allotted to them, it is 
ſuppoſed the eight demi- gods were cotemporaries, and were all 


ſons of Adam, who certainly had enow to ſpare to people the 


ſeveral parts of the world. The heroes are alſo ſuppoſed co- 
temporaries; and as to the accounts they give of the reigns of 
their gods, it is thought they can be only their theological ſpecu- 
lations, put into ſuch order as they judged moſt truly philoſo- 
phical. The moſt ancient gods of the Egyptians, and of all 
other nations, after they had departed from the worſhip of the 
true God, were the luminaries of Heaven; and *tis probable, 
that the period of time taken by any ſtar which they worſhip- 
ed, to finiſh a perfect and intire revolution, was termed by 
them the reign of that ſtar. Now they imagined, that an intire 
mundane revolution, when all the heavenly bodies come round 

to the point from which all their courſes began, comprehended 

a period of 36,525 years; which is exactly the number of years 

aſcribed by them to all their gods. 


7 


Even the Jewiſh computation is not a little ambiguous, by The chro- 


reaſon of the different methods which men find themielves in- nology 


clined to purſue ; there being conſiderable variations in the He- from the 
brew, Samaritan, and Greek copies of Moſes's writings. Arch= creation to 
biſhop Uſher, and the authors of the greateſt reputation, have the deluge 
adopted the Hebrew chronology, as there is a conſtant agreement doubtful. 


among all the Hebrew copies; whereas the Samaritan and Septu- 
agint manuſcripts admit of many various readings, which ren- 
ders them all uncertain; it being next to impoſſible to diſcover 
the genuine reading from the miſtakes of tranſcribers. The en- 
deavours to reconcile the different accounts have been fruitleſs ; 
we ſhall therefore only obſerve, that according to the Samaritan 
copies, the flood happened in the 1307th year of the world, and 
according to the Septuagint, in the 2262d year; but by the He- 
brew account, in the 1656th year after the creation; as will ap- 
pear from the following table, according to which Noah was 
born in the 1056th year of the world; and in the 6ooth year of 
his life he entered the ark: 
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Thoſe who incline to ſee this ſubject diſcuſſed at large, may 


conſult the Chronologia Sacra of” Capellus, or the connection of the 


facred and profane Hiſtory, by the learned Dr. Shuckford. 


The ftate of the antediluvian world ſeems to have been ex- 
ceedingly different from what it is at preſent. The earth, in 


the ante- All probability, was then ſtocked with a much greater number of 


diluvian inhabitants than it now either actually contains, or perhaps is 


world, 


capable of ſupporting. As mankind then lived ten times longer 
than now, they muſt conſequently have doubled themſelves ten 
times ſooner ; for they began to beget children as carly, and 
left off as late in proportion as men do now, and the births 
ſeem to have followed as quickly one after another as they 
uſually do at this day : ſo that many generations, which with 
us are ſucceſſive, had then been contemporary. Thoſe who 


have formed calculations of the immenſe numbers of the Ante- 


diluvians, have ſuppoſed, upon a moderate computation, that 
there were in the world before the flood at leaft one million of 
millions of ſouls. To ſuſtain ſuch a prodigious number of inha- 
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bitants (beſides the brute animals, which probably were as nu- 


merous 1n proportion) the earth muſt have been much more 
fruitful before that deſolation than it has been ſince ; though it 
was then barren in compariſon of its primitive fertility before 


the fall. 


13 


Of all the ſtrange matters that occur in that period, there is The lon- 
nothing which looks ſo like a prodigy as the longevity of thoſe gevity of 
men who firſt inhabited the earth; nor is any event ſo apt to af- the Ante- 
fect us with wonder as the diſproportion between their lives and diluvians. 


ours. Few now arrive at 80 or 100 years; whereas, from the 


joint teſtimony of ſacred and profane writers, men before the 
food frequently lived to near 1000. Some perſons thinking it 
incredible that the human frame ſhould ever have endured to ſo 
great a period, ſuppoſe that the years mentioned by Maſes are 
on'y lunar, conſiſting of about 30 days; but this ſcheme is full 
of abſurdities. The lives of the Antediluvians are thereby ſup- 
poſed ſhorter than our own : the ſpace betwixt the creation and 
the flood would not amount to 130 years, and children would 
have been born to perſons only ſix years of age. It is therefore 
evident the years mentioned by Maſes were ſolar years, of much 
the ſame-length with thoſe we now compute by. 


The cauſes of this longevity are variouſly aſſigned. Some Various 
think it owing to their ſobriety and the ſimplicity of their diet; cauſes of 
both excellent means to ſupport nature, but not ſufficient to ac- it aſlizned: 


count for the vaſt difference we are ſpeaking of. Others attri- 
bute it to the excellency of their fruits, herbs, and plants, and 
to their abſtinence from fleſh. A learned phyſician, however, 
has advanced a contrary opinion, and thinks their longevity was 
owing to their eating raw fleſh, the moſt nouriſhing parts of 
which are loſt by cooking. Some think the ſtrength of their 
ſtamina, or original principles, was the cauſe of their longevity 
but the ſons of Noah, who had all the ſtrength of an Antedilu- 
vian conſtitution, fell far ſhort of the age of their forefathers: 
The ingenious Dr. Burnet has therefore ſuppoſed, that the chief 
auſe of this longevity was the wholeſome conſtitution of the 
antediluvian air, and the undiſturbed tranquillity of the atmoſ- 
phere, which, after the flood, becoming unſalutary and turbu- 
lent, introduced an irregular variety of ſeaſons, that gradually 
undermined the human frame, till it fixed at length, before Da- 
510 time, in the common ſtandard, which has continued ever 
ice. 


It would be very entertaining if we could have a view of the The reli- 


religion, politics, arts and ſciences of the Antediluvian people: gion of 


but we can only make a few coniectures about them, As to the Ante- 
their religious rites, they offered ſacrifices very early, probably diluvians. 


according to a divine precept. They had a divine promiſe con- 
cerning the blz//ed ſeed ; and Adam was preſent among them for 
goo years, to inſtruct them in all he knew of the creation of the 
world. The diſtinction of claan and unclean animals was another 
divine injunction under this diſpenſation, God referring Noah 


to it, as a thing well known. Though, in reſpect of man's 
2 food, 
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food, this diſtinction was not before the law of Moſes, yet, from 
the beginning, ſome beaſts were accounted fit, and others unfit, 


for ſacrifices. : N 5 
Their po- There is not the leaſt mention of their politics and civil con- 
licy. ſtitutions. Probably the patriarchal form of government was 
ſet aſide when tyranny and oppreſſion began to take place. It 
would ſeem that their communities were but few, and conſiſted 
of vaſtly larger numbers of people than any formed ſince the 
flood. After the union of the two great families of Seth and 
Cain, it is likely there was ſcarce any diſtinction of civil ſocie- 
ties, all mankind making but one great nation, divided into ſe- 
veral diſorderly aſſociations, and living in a kind of anarchy, 
which probably contributed to their general corruption, as they 
uſed, in all probability, but one common language. For this 
reaſon chiefly a plurality of tongues ſeems afterwards to have 
been miraculouſly introduced, to divide mankind into diſtin 
ſocieties, and thereby prevent any ſuch total depravation for the 
future. | 
Their arts What proficiency they made in literature, or any of the arts, 
and ſci- _ is very uncertain. They ſeem rather to have ſpent their time in 
ences. luxury and wantonneſs, to which the abundant fertility of the 
| firſt earth invited them, than in diſcoverics or improvements. It 
is even doubtful whether letters were known before the flood: 
and the books attributed to Adam, Seth, or Enach, are forgeries too 
groſs to deſerve any conſideration. Muſic, and the art of work- 
ing metals, ſeem only to have been found out by the ſeventh ge- 
neration of Cain's line: but it muſt be owned the inventors of 
arts, not being limited by a ſhort life, had time enough before 
them to carry things to perfection. 
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Of the Deluge. 


. V HIL E the profligate Antediluvians were living in ſecurity 
ol and ſenſuality, they were ſuddenly deſtroyed by an im- 
the flood. menſe deluge of water, which, in the booth year of NMoab's life, 
and the 1656th year of the world, overſpread the face of the 

whole earth, and covered the tops of all the higheſt mountains. 

This deluge began about the end of Ocklober; when the foun- 

tains of the great deep were broken up, and rains deſcended 

after an unuſual manner, and continued for forty days and forty 

nights. Every living creature on the face of the earth was de- 

{troyed, excepting Noah and thoſe that were with him in the 

ark. After the waters had continued ſeveral months upon the 

earth, they began to abate, great part of them being exhaled by 

a drying wind, and another part retiring into channels and ca- 

verns within the earth. When they totally retired, the earth 


appeared 


T 


appeared again in that form and ſhape wherein we now ſee it; 
and from that little remnant preſerved in the ark, the preſent 


race of mankind and of animals were propagated. 
This moſt amazing cataſtrophe is confirmed by the concur- Prophane 
rent teſtimonies of ſeveral of the moſt ancient writers and na- teſtimo- 
tions. The Americans are ſaid to ſpeak of it in their continent. nies con- 
We are allo told there is a tradition of it among the Chineſe, the cerning it. 
Indians, and Perſians. It was known to the Egyptians, and, as 
we have already mentioned, to the Chaldeans. What is {till 
more remarkable, every one of theſe people have a tale to tell 
| concerning the reſtoration of mankind ; which is a proof that 
| they thought the human race were deftroyed by the deluge. 

| Some have indeed imagined, from the difficulties that occur in Whether 
the Moſaic account, that Noah's flood was not univerſal, but na- national 

| tional only, and confined to Fudea and the regions thereabouts, only. 

or at moſt to the continent of Mia. They think that a imall part 
only of the primitive earth was inhabited by mankind ; therefore it 
| would be ſufficient if that part only were overflowed : and ſup- 
| pole that though many animals might be preſerved, yet it 
would be neceſſary to ſave ſome in the ark. They have even 


one ſo far as to endeavour to prove that part of Cain's po- 
ſerity ſurvived, and that the Africans and Indians are deſcended 
from them. | 

The Scripture, however, expreſly tells us, that all the high 
hills under the whole Heaven were covered, and all fieſh died that 
moved upon the earth. Beſides, if the deluge was not univerſal, 
there was no need of the ark, as Noah and his family, and the 
beaſts likewiſe, might remove to another country. We have 
alſo already ſhewn, that the number of mankind before the 
flood was vaſtly ſuperior to what the preſent earth is perhaps ca- 
pable of ſuſtaining ; and through the whole earth there are 
ſtrong evidences of an univerſal devaſtation by water. Shells 
and ſkeletons of ſea-fiſh are found on the higheſt mountains, 
Minſe-deer, natives of America, are found buried in Ireland; 
Crocodiles, natives of the Nile, in the heart of Germany; and 
the ſkeletons of Elephant: in the midſt of England. 


The quantity of water 1 to overflow the whole earth How it 1 
gſes is ſo immenſe, that it has ge- was effec- 4 
nerally been thought extremely difficult, if not impoſſible, to ed. | 


to the height mentioned by 


ſay whence it came, or whither it went, Burnet has computed 
that it would require eight oceans to cauſe ſuch an innundation; 
but, according to Keil, it would have required, at the loweſt 
computation, twenty-two oceans. All the ſtores for furniſhing 
water, mentioned by Moſes, are the fountains of the great deep, 
and the windows of heaven, By the great deep ſome underſtand 
the ocean; but others, with more reaſon, a ſubterranean abyſs, 
or vaſt collection of waters, ſuppoſed by Dr. Burnet, and other 
naturaliſts, to be T in the r of the earth ever ſince the 


creation, when God ſeparated the waters from the dry land. 


But even this internal abyſs, added to the rains, is ſuppoſed by 
ſome to be inſufficient. n to the obſervations made _ 
| 3 the 
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the quantity of water that falls in rain, the rains could not af- 
ford one ocean, nor half an ocean; ſo that it has been ſaid, that 
if the deluge had been made by rains only, there would have 
needed not 40 days but 40 years to have effected it. Some have 
therefore thought it beit to have recourſe to the arm of omni- 

otence at once, ſaying God created waters on purpoſe to make 
the deluge, and annihilafed them again when the deluge was to 
_ ceaſe. But our buſineſs is not here to enquire what God could 
work by his almighty power, but to endeavour to account for 
the event from natural cauſes, Ado/es Pry aſſigns natural 

cauſes of the deluge, 40 days rain and the diſruption of the 
abyſs: and St. Peter has aligned a cauſe alſo, the natural conſti- 
tution of the world. Neither of them mention a word of a 
new creation of waters. Some abſurdly think the air was 
changed into water; but the condenſation of the whole atmoſ- 
phere would have increaſed the waters only to the height of 32 
feet. Others think the ſea and rain were rarified ; but if they 
were 15 times rarer than in their natural ſtate, which mult have 
been requiſite for the purpoſe intended, it does not appear how 
they could either drown man or beaft, keep alive the fiſh, or 
ſuſtain the ark. Others have imagined, that the earth to a great 
depth was quite diffolved by the waters, and floated in them, 
which might increaſe their bulk ; but, unleſs the mountains were 
alſo broken and diminiſhed, they would ftill overtop ſuch a de- 
luge. Some think the center of the earth was changed and 
placed nearer to our continent, fo that the ſubterranean abyſs 
would be thereby forced out from the bowels of the earth by 
the preſſure of the Atlantic and * oceans, and would then 
cover all our hemiſphere. When the earth returned to its old 
center, theſe waters would alſo return to their former receptacles, 
Ray, in ſome meaſure, approves of this hypotheſis ; yet thinks 
that the ſurface of the ocean might be depreſſed by ſome natural 
agent to us unknown, ſo as to occaſion the diſruption of the abyſs, 
Dr. Pur- Dr. Burnet, in his theory, conceives the antediluvian earth 
nec s the- to have been of a ſmooth and even ſurface, without mountains 
ory. and without a ſea, and that the waters belonging to it were 

| wholly incloſed under its upper cruſt, which formed a ſtupend- 
ous vault around them. That this upper cruſt, by the conti- 
nual heat of the ſun for ſeveral centuries, without any allevia- 
tion by a diverſity of ſeaſons, became dry and full of chinks, ſo 
that the ſun's rays penetrating to the internal abyſs, rarified the 
waters, which, by their dilatation, at length burſt the upper 
ſurface. The frame of the earth being thus broke in pieces, 
thoſe great portions or fragments into which it was divided fell 
down into the abyſs, ſome in one poſture, ſome in another. 
'The old world, at one ſhock, being thus diflolved, a new one 
was formed out of its ruins, which we now inhabit, being di- 
vided into ſea and land, with iſlands, mountains, and hills, the 
greateſt part of the abyſs conſtituting our preſent ocean, and the 
reſt filling up the cavities of the earth. | | 


Dr. 


” ſun's heat could be ſo intenſe as to cauſe great cracks in the 
” earth, even allowing its direct poſition to the ſun, and that 
there were no viciflitudes of ſeaſons ; or how the waters, were 


break thro an arch of ſolid matter, lying upon them, ſeveral 
hundred miles thick. This account alſo ſeems not very conſo- 
| nant to the arc hiſtory, which deſcribes a gradual riſe and 


| abatement, and a long continuance of the flood, and not ſuch a 
| ſudden ſhock and convulſion of nature, in which, without the 


was owing to the near approach of a comet, which, in its de- 70»'s the- 


would raiſe immenſe tides in the fea, and make the internal 


quantity of its watery atmoſphere, intercepted by the earth, he 
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Dr. Keil, however, has ſhewn, that this hypotheſis is liable 
to many objections. It ſeems difficult” to conceive how the 


it poſſible they could be rarified, ſhould have ſufficient force to 


divine intervention, it was impoſſible for the ark to be ſaved. 
According to the theory of the learned //h1i/tcr, the deluge Mr. hy- 


ſcent towards the ſun, involved the earth in its tail and atmoſ- ory. 
phere for a conſiderable time. By attraction he ſuppoſes it 


waters force their way through the earth, which, with the great 


thinks would be ſufficient to raiſe the water the perpendicular 


height of three miles, which would exceed the higheſt moun- 


tains. The greateſt part of the waters, he ſuppoſes, afterwards f 
deſcended by the breaches and fiſſures made in the earth at the þ 
eruption of the abyſs, and that another part of them formed | 
oy great ocean, there being only ſmall ſeas and lakes before the 
ood. h 8 
Objections have been alſo made to this theory. There are 
ſome ſurprizing incidents which make it indeed probable, that a | 
comet did really come very near, and paſſed by the earth, when | 
the deluge began. According to Pliny, a comet appeared in the | 
reign of Typhon, that is, at the flood; and many other authors, 
mentioned by Hevelius, in his Cometographia, atteſt the ſame f 
thing. Vet it has been thought ſomewhat ſtrange, that the , 
ſwelling of the abyſs ſhould make convenient fiſſures in the | 
earth without ſhattering the whole frame. The account of b 
q 

| 


draining off the waters from the furface of the earth has like- 
wiſe been judged unſatisfactory : but the greateſt objection of 
all is, that it is far from being clear whether the atmoſphere of 
a comet be a watry ſubſtance or not. The obſervations of the 
moſt curious enquirers make it very probable, that the circle 1 
about the body of a comet is nothing but the curling and wind- . 
ing round of the ſmoke, which, after ariſing to a determinate : 
height from all parts of the comet, forms a tail, by making off 
to that ſide oppoſite the ſun. The earth therefore, if this opi- | 
nion be true, by paſſing thro” the atmoſphere of a comet, ran a 
greater riſk of a conflagration than a deluge. | 

After all, it ſeems neceſſary, on this occaſion, to have recourſe The de- 
to the divine aſſiſtance: for though the waters that covered the luge ef- 4 
earth at the creation might be ſufficient to cover it again, yet fected in a 
how this ſhould be effected by mere natural means cannot be miraculous | 
conceived, The ſubterraneous abyſs, which is alluded to in manner. 
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many places of Scripture, may be _ ſuppoſed to contain 
water much more than ſufficient to complete the deluge : but as 
no natural cauſe can he aſſigned to draw it from thence, the ef- 
fect may not unphiloſophically be attributed to the divine power. 
And we may obſerve, that though Maſes makes mention of two 
natural cauſes, yet he introduces God as ſuperintending them, 
and aſſuming indeed the whole performance to himſelf, in theſe 
pero Behotd J, even I, do bring a flood of waters upon the 
earth. | . 
Having thus conſidered the efficient cauſes of the deluge, we 
ſhall next take a view of the ark, whereby Noah and his family 
were delivered from this deſtruction. 


Its ſize and We might preſume, if Moſes had not told us ſo, that a veſſel 


figure. 


proportionable, and adapted to the uſe deſigned, muſt have been 
of more than human contrivance, and built by the direction of 
God himſelf. The length of it was zoo cubits, the breadth 50, 
and the height 30; but what was the exact meaſure of the cubits 
here mentioned is diſputed. Origen and St. Auſtin, fearing that the 
capacity of the ark would be otherwiſe too ſmall, have ſuppoſed 

Leſes meant the geometrical cubit, which contains about fix or- 
dinary cubits. | 5 

The general opinion of learned men is, that they were but 
common cubits, one of which, though formerly ſuppoſed equal 
to 18 of our inches, is now allowed to contain 21.888 inches; 
according to which meaſure, the ark muſt have been 547.2 Eng- 
hfþ feet long, 91.2 broad, and 54.72 high, and its ſolid contents 
2,730,781.9 feet, almoſt double to what they would be by the 
ſmaller computation. Its form was an oblong ſquare, with a 
flat bottom and a ſloped roof, raiſed a cubit in the middle; but, 
from the ſhort account of Meſes, it cannot be inferred that it 
had none of the contrivances uſual in ſhips, as even our firit- 
rate ſhips are fometimes deſcribed by their bare length, breadth, 
and depth *. It conſiſted of three ſtories, each of which, abat- 
ing the thickneſs of the floors, might be about 18 feet high. 
Though the particular conſtruction of the windows be not men- 
tioned, the veſſel, without doubt, was ſo contrived as to have 
the air and light on all ſides. 


That the ſpace in the ark was abundantly ſufficient to contain 
both Noah and his family, and the animals, and all neceſſary 


proviſions for them, does evidently appear from the geometrical 
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(a) About the beginning of the dicule: but it was afterwards ſound 


laſt century, Peter Janſin, a Dutch that ſhips of this faſhion were, in 


merchant, cauſed a ſhip to be built time of peace, moſt commodious 
for him 120 feet long, 20 feet for commerce, becauſe they would 
broad, and 12 feet deep, accord- hold a third part more, without 
ing to the proportions of Noah's requiring any more hands, and 
ark. As he was by profeſſion a were found far better runners than 
Menonift, while his ſhip was build- any made before. Bibliotheca Bi- 
ing he was made the ſubject of ri- blica, vol. i. 


ealcu- 


| calculations of learned men, who have yet generally ſuppoſed 
the length of the cubit to be but 18 inches. According to Bu- 
to, all the animals contained in the ark could not equal the bulk 
of 500 horſes. Heidegger, from Temporarius, makes them equal 
to 400 oxen. //Ukins, and from him /Yels, have both treated 
largely of the proportion of the ark and its capacity; and a late 
anonymous writer, comparing it with our modern ſhips, ſup- 
| poſes it bigger than 40 veſſels of 1000 tons each *. So that it 
appears more difficult to aſſign a ſufficient number and bulk of 
neceſſary things to anſwer the capacity of the ark, than to find 
ſufficient room in it for the convenient reception of them. 


Brazil, the ſlow-bellied creature of the Indies, and all the dif- 

| ferent ſpecies of animals in the American iflands and continent, 

could either come into the ark, or be conveyed out of it to theſe 

| diſtant countries. To this it is anſwered, that theſe animals 

| might be found before the deluge in thoſe parts of Aja where 
Nah built the ark; but how they, as well as mankind, found 

| their way to America after the flood, is what we mult confeſs 
wood; but as this word Gopher is never again mentioned in the tials. 


| pine-tree, others the cedar, ſome the box, and the Mahometans 


the territories of Babylon, not far from Mount Ararat, where it 


| bearance. Others think the time much ſhorter ; becauſe when 


into it his ſons, with their wives. Now he was 500 years old 
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It has been queſtioned how the unknown kinds of ſerpents in 


ourſelves ignorant of. 
The timber of which the ark was framed, Moſes calls Gopher Its mate- 


ſacred text, its true meaning is controverted. Some tranſlate it 


make it the Indian plane-tree. It is now generally ſuppoſed to 
be the cypreſs, which is not ſubject to rot, is good for building of 
ſhips, and grows in great plenty in the neighbourhood of Baby- 
bn. To preſerve it from leaking, Noah was directed to ſmear it 
with pitch, both within and without. This pitchy ſubſtance is 
generally thought to have been bitumen, of the ſame kind with 
that uſed in building the tower of Babel, which melts not with 
the ſun's heat, but by the fire only. It was probably built in 


afterwards reſted. | 
What time Noah conſumed in building it has been alſo a ſubꝰ In what 


ject of conjecture. Some, from the words of St. Peter, that the time built. 
long-ſuffering of God waited while the ark was io a. ſuppoſe 
Noah was employed therein 120 years, the whole time of for- 


Noah was directed to build the ark, he was alſo ordered to take 


before they were born, and would probably be 50 years older 


before they were married. 
Seven days before the coming of the deluge, Noah entered the Noah en- 


ark with his wife, his four ſons and their wives, and took in to ters the 
him, according to the divine direction, of all kinds of beaſts, ark. 
and of fowls, and of every thing that creepeth upon the carth ; 


* Wilkins's Eſſay. Wells's Geogr. Journal de Paris, Janv. 1712. 
Pool. Syn. Crit. | 8 
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of the unclean one pair only, but of the clean ſeven pair. After 

they had floated upon the waters 150 days, the ark reſted upon 

The wa- the mountains of Ararat, about the beginning of April. On the 

ters aſ- 1ſt day of the tenth month, or about the middle of June, the 

ſuage. tops of the neighbouring mountains appeared. Forty days after 

Noah, deſirous to know whether the. waters continued to de- 

creaſe, let a raven fly from the ark, which bird he is ſuppoſed to 

have choſen from a perſuaſion that the ſmell of the carcaſſes 

would tempt it to fly to ſome diſtance. The raven giving him 

no ſatisfactory information, but flying to and fro till the earth 

was dry, Noah ſoon after ſent out a dove; which Bochart thinks 

was pitched upon becauſe of its tameneſs, its flying far, feeding 

on the ground, and returning to its neſt from the greateſt diſ- 

tance, The dove was ſent out three ſeveral times. The firſt 

time, finding the place not dry enough to reſt on, it quickly re- 

turned. The ſecond time, which was ſeven days after, it re- 

turned in the evening, and in its mouth was an olive leaf plucked 

off; from whence it might be inferred, that the vegetables were not 

totally deſtroyed, and that the lower hills, where the olive trees 

chiefly grow, began to appear. Seven days after, when the dove 

was let go a third time, it returned no more. About the 20th 

of September the ſurface of the lower grounds was dry: Noah, 

Neah however, ſtill continued for ſome time in the ark. At length, 

comes out by the command of God, about the middle of November, he 

of the ark. came out with his wife, his ſons, and their wives, and all the 

creatures that were with him, having remained in the ark a year 

and ten days, according to the Antediluvian computation. | 

1 We ſhall now give ſome account of the mountains of Ararat, 

ſuppoſed whereon the ark is ſaid to have reſted. The author of the verſes 

by ſome to which go under the name of the Silhlline Oracles, places Mount 

lie in Ararat in Aſia Minor, on the borders of Black Phrygia, near 

Phrysia Celenæ, at the ſprings of the two rivers Mar ſyas and Meander. 

But it appears from good authorities, that there is only a ſmall 

hill or eminence in that place. There is, indeed, a city called 

Apamea, near Celenæ, ſurnamed Cibotos, or the Ark, from be- 

ing encompaſſed and ſhut up by three rivers, which is ſuppoſed 

to have given riſe to the miſtake about Nooch's ark. The name 

Cibotos was allo applied to the port of Alexandria in Egypt, by 

reaſon of the bay which incloſed the ſhips ; and ſeems not to 

have been known in the caſtern parts till given to Apamea, built 
by Seleucus or Antiochns Soter, 

The moſt prevailing opinion is, that the Scriptures, by the 
word Ararat, denote that country which the Greets and other 
weſtern nations call Armenia. So the word is explained by the 
Septuagint, by the Chalet paraphraſt, by the Fulgate, by Theo- 
doret, and divers others. Ihe learned Hochart has alſo brought 
together a multitude of arguments, all tending to.the ſame con- 
cluſion, Others again, particularly Sir Valter Raleigh, and the 
later writers, Hey{n and Shuckford, think that by the moun- 
tains of Ararat are meant theſe of Caucaſiis, towards IF 
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and Saga Scythia. The firſt opinion is chieflysſupported by 


tradition, and the latter by arguments drawn from facts and 
reaſon. 
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Thoſe who place Ararat in Armenia differ as to the particular By others 


Beroſus, Abydenus, and Epiphanius, declare, that there was a 


| report in their time that the relics of the ark were then to be ſeen 
on thoſe mountains. But even modern authors, from the ac- 


counts of the Armenian monks, relate that part of the ark ſtill 
remains; though at the ſame time they affirm none ever was at 


the place where it lies, or can get there &. Aſſertions of this 


kind are trifling and abſurd; and the ancient opinion about the 
remains of the ark, has probably no better foundation than the 


modern. 


# ſituation of the mountain. Some think it was one of thoſe in Arme- 
mountains which divide Armenia on the ſouth from Meſapotamia, via. 
and that part of Aria inhabited by the Curds, from whom they 
| took the name of Curdu, which the Greeks and Latins have 
changed into Gordiæi, Gordi, Carduchi, and other names. This 
opinion concerning the ſituation of Ararat is very ancient, being 
the tradition of the Chaldzans themſelves; and formerly it was 
generally embraced. But when men began to enquire into the 
particular part of theſe mountains witereon the ark reſted, au- 
thors then ſeemed to place it out of Armenia Epiphanius on the 
mount Lubar, between the country of the Armenians and Gor- 
* diezans; and all the eaſtern authors, both Chriſtian and MHabo- 
| metan, on mount Themanin or Al- fudi, which overlooks the 
country of Diarrhabia or Mouiſſal in Meſopotamia, On this moun- 
| tain there was formerly a famous monaſtery, called the Monajftery 
| of the Ark, where the Ne/tzr1ans uſed to celebrate a feaſt-day, 
| on the ſpot whereon they ſuppoſe the ark reſted ; but towards 
the end of the eighth century, the monaſtery was deſtroyed by 
lightning, with the church, and a numerous congregation in it. 


St. Ferom, and ſeveral others, place Ararat about the middle A third 


of Armenia, near the river Argxes or Aras, above 280 miles di- opinion 


ſtant from Al- Judi to the north-eaſt, in the neighbourhood of concern- 


a province of that country, named Ararat, from one of the ing it. 


Armenian kings, who was there ſlain in battle; Arayi arat ſigni- 
fying the ſlain of Arai. All travellers into thoſe parts now agree 
with St. Ferom, and make mention of no other mount of Ara- 
rat than the mountain called Maſis by the Armenians, who are 
firmly of opinion that the ark reſted there, without however ſup- 
porting their ſentiments with any ſolid arguments. a 

This mountain is named by the Turks Agri dagh, that is, the 
eavy or great mountain, and ſometimes Parmak dagh, the finger 
mountain, in alluſion to its appearance. It ſtands about twelve 
leagues to the ſouth-eaſt of Erivan, a ſmall city of Upper Arme- 
nia, four leagues from the Aras, and ten to the north-weſt of 


— 
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Nakſcivan; which, becauſe Na# in Armenian ſignifies a ih, 
and Scivan reſted, is ſuppoſed to have its name from the ſame 
occaſion. It appears very high, and riſes in the form of a ſugar- 
| loaf, in the midſt of a moſt extenſive plain. From the middle 
upwards it is perpetually covered with ſnow, which even lies 
upon the loweſt mountains in thoſe countries in the hotteſt ſum- 
mer. Its ſurface is almoſt intirely covered with bare rocks, looſe 
ſand, and broken flints and chalk, with here and there ſome j u- 
niper buſhes and goats-thorn, Tournefort tells us, that he at- 
tempted to climb the mountain; but, after an infinite fatigue, 
he was obliged, by the ſnow and intenſe cold, to return with- 
out accompliſhing his deſign, though it was then the middle of 
ſummer. | | 
Thoſe who think Ararat ought to be looked for towards Bac- 
tria, juſtify their opinion by the words of Maſes, who relates, 
that the deſcendants of Noah came from the eaſt to the Land of 
Shinaar ; whereas if the ark had reſted in Armenia, they mult 
have come from the north or north-weſt. As Noah is not once 
mentioned in all the following part of Moſes's hiſtory, and yet ſur- 
vived a great while after the confuſion of Babel, they from thence 
reaſonably conclude, that he did not come to Sh:naar, but ſpent 
the reſt of his days in the eaſt, with many of his deſcendants. 
'This accounts for the early populouſneſs of that part of the 
world; for in the third generation after the diſperſion at 
Babel, when Semiramis, who is ſuppoſed to be the wife of 
Nimrod's grandſon, invaded Bactria with an immenſe army, 
ſhe was oppoſed by more numerous forces. Old heathen 
teſtimonies likewiſe favour this account. Two hun- 
dred and fifty years before Ninus (ſays Portius Cato) the 
earth was overflowed with waters, and mankind began again 
in Saga Scythia.“ Tuſtin informs us, that the Scythians ac- 
counted themſelves the moſt ancient of all nations * ; and, ac- 
cording to the Chaldean tradition, Aithurus, after the flood, was 
ſeparated from his ſons, who by themſelves travelled towards 
Babylon. The language, learning, and hiſtory of the Chineſe, 
do alſo all favour this account. Their language ſeems not to 
have been altered in the confuſion of Babel their learning is 


reported to have been full as ancient as the learning of the more 


weſtern nations : their polity and government are quite different 
from that of all others; and their hiſtory indiſputably reaches 
up to the times of Noah. On theſe accounts, therefore, they 
think the ark reſted on the hills beyond Bactria, near Saga Scy- 
thia, and that the name Ararat was common to the immenſe 
ridge of mountains running from Taurus to Bactria; in the 
neighbourhood of which, according to Strabo and Curtius, the 
moft excellent vines of the world are found f. 


— 


* Juſtin, I. fi. c. 1. + Vide Raleigh's Hiſt. of the World, b. i. 
c. 7. Shuckford's Connections, b. ii. Whiſton's Chron. Bedford's 
Script. Chron. 1 x6 
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© beaſt, and of every clean fowl. 
© crifice, bleſſed Noah, and gave him power over all living crea- Chriſt, 

” tures, with a permiſſion to eat of them as freely as of the pro- 2347. 

Z duce of the ground: however, he forbad him to eat the blood Noah quits 
of animals, or to ſhed that of man, ordering him to puniſh the ark, 

” manſlaughter with death, and to people the world as fall 

could. It is not to be ſuppoſed that theſe three injunctions a burnt 
were all that was obligatory on Noah and his poſterity, till the ſacrifice to 
promulgation of the law at Sinai. We are rather to conſider God. 
them as an addition or ſupplement to the laws, which Noah had 
received in common with the reſt of the Antediluvians. The 


: timate that before the flood it was not allowed to be eaten. 
general precepts, containing the law of nature common to all men 


| univerſally ; for the nonobſervance of which, even the Gentiles 
have been puniſhed by God. Theſe precepts enjoined, 1. To 


maintain thoſe laws. 7. To abſtain from eating the fleſh of 
any animal cut off while the animal was living. From the 
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CHAP, is 


p The hiſtory of Noah and bis deſcendants till the confufier 


of * tongues. 


OAH upon leaving the ark, immediately built an altar, Year of 
upon which he offered burnt ſacrifices of every clean the flood 
God having accepted the ſa- 1. before 


as he and offers 
permiſſion to eat fleſh, now firſt explicitly given, ſeems to in- 
According to the Rabbins, Noah received from God certain 


abſtain from idolatry. 2. From blaſphemy. 43. From murder. . 
4. From adultery. 5. From theft. 6. Jo inſtitute judges to 


. eons. As ¶ Ui 8 * | : a A 
. 


time of Moſes, the 3 would not ſuffer a ſtranger to live 
among them, unleſs he obſerved theſe precepts, and never gave 
quarter in battle to any that were ignorant of them. God far- 
ther made a covenant with Noah, never to deſtroy the earth 
again by a general deluge, but to June the ſeaſons of the 
year in their regular viciſſitudes. In confirmation of this pro- 
miſe, he appointed the rainbow for a ten, which, whether 
it ever appeared before the flood or not, was now to be the 
ratification of the truth of his promiſe +. | 
Noah 
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(B) Whether Noah had ever {een 
a rainbow before, or whether any 
had appeared before the flood, 1s 
greatly diſputed. As the rainbow 
is only an appearance occaſioned 
by the reflection of the ſun's rays 
by watery vapours, or rain, i: 


might have been ſeen from the 
beginning of the world, if the an- 
tediluvian atmoſphere was of the 


ſame nature with the preſent. . 


Some 1magine, that as God gene- 
rally gives a ſign by ſomething 
new, or by ſome change wrought 

in 
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He be- Noah being come down from the mountain, applied himſelf 

comesa to huſbandry, and planted a vineyard. Having afterwards 

huſband- drank a little too freely of the wine, he became intoxicated, 

man. and lay careleſly uncovered in his tent Ham, his youngeſt 
ſon, perceiving him in this condition, called in his brothers; 
Shem and Faphet, to behold the poſture their father was in : but 
they, out of a ſenſe of duty and modeſty, took a garment, and 
going backwards, covered the nakedneſs of their father. Noah 
awaking, and being informed of what had paſſed, bleſſed his 
two pious ſons, and curſed Ham in his poſterity, who were 
to be ſervants to their brethren. All that MAaſes relates farther 
of this patriarch, is, that he lived after the flood 350 years, and 

His death. died in the 950th year of his age. The Armenians have ſeveral 
traditions concerning the cities which he built in their coun- 
try; and in Meſopotumià travellers are ſhewn a large ſepulchre, 
in which he is ſaid to have been buried. 

All mankind being the iſſue of the three ſons of Noah, who 
were ſaved with him in the ark, we ſhall give a genealogical 
table of their deſcendants, mentioned by Miſes down to Abra- 
ham, and ſhall be more particular concerning them, when we 

| come to treat of the diſperſion of mankind from Babel. 
Noah's de- Some authors, contrary to the authority of Moſes, ſuppoſe 
ſcendants that Noah's deſcendants did not remove from Ararat to Shinaar 
remove to till after his death *. This opinion is not only contrary to 
Sbinaar. hiſtorical truth, but bis with abſurdity, The diſperſion, ac- 
cording to Moſes, happened in the days, that is, according to 
the interpretation of Uſer, about the birth of Peleg, who was 
born in the 10ift year after the flood; whereas had mankind not 
come to Shingar before the 350th year after the flood, the num- 
ber of travellers muſt have exceeded ſeveral millions. 

Moſes indeed does not inform us what time Noa/'s defcen- 

_ dents travelled to Shinaar. Seventy years, perhaps, might paſs 
before they had any thought of leaving their great anceſtor, 
By that time they raight be multiplied to hundreds, a number 
of whom might have a mind to form a ſeparate ſociety, and to 
journey and ſettle in ſome diſtant country. If we ſuppoſe Ara- 
rat a part of mount Caucaſus, to the north of India, from 
thence to SHinaar is about 1000 miles. We muſt not therefore 
ſuppoſe them to have got thither in an inſtant, eſpecially as the 
earth would then be over-run with thick and pathleſs woods, 
and the travellers, inſtead of journeying continually, would only 

remove as they began to meet with inconveniencies. If their 
movements then were ſuch as Abraham made afterwards, ſhort 


as. * 
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* Univerſal Hiſt. Vol. I. b. i. c. 2. 


in nature, this was the firſt rain- much more magnificent than any 
bow, and conſequently that before that had ever been ſeen before. 
the flood it never rained. Others Purnet's Theory, I. ii. c. 5. Bible 
think, that this rainbow was a cb. Biblica. 

preternatural appearance, and 


journeys 
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journeys and abodes here and there, in ten or twelve years 


they might arrive at the plain of Shinaar, a place likely to af- 
ford a Song open and convenient country for their encreaſ- 
ling families. 

| 1 Þy the land of Shinaar is meant that plain betwixt the Eu- The fitua- 
brates and the Tygris, extending alſo to the eaſt ſide of the Ty- tion of 
gris, whither, the ſcripture informs us, Nebuchadnezzar carried Shinaar. 
{the veſſels of Solomon's temple into the houſe of his God. The 
name of Shinaar, in thoſe parts, may be traced both in ancient 
and modern authors. Sennaar of Babylon, is mention by Heſ- 
cus the Mileſian *, and the city of Singara in Meſopotamia, 
by Pliny and others. Ptolomy alſo places both the city and 
mountain of Singara in the above-mentioned country; all 
which names ſeem to refer to the city, mountain, and terri- 
tory, which {till bear the name of Senjar in the eaſt +. 

| The deſcendants of Noah upon their arrival in this plain, The 
began to think of building a city and tower. The learned building 
gare divided in their opinions about the ſenſe of the paſlage of Babel 
which gives an account of this enterprize. And they ſaid, begun. 
90 to, let us build us a city and tower, whoſe top may reach unto 
1 and let us make us a name, leſt we be ſcattered abroad 
upon the whole earth. Some think that they were apprehenſive 
of a ſecond deluge, and therefore reſolved to raiſe a ſtructure 
of ſufficient height to fly to in caſe of danger. This to others 
appears a groundleſs fancy, as the mountains, upon that ſup- 


poſition, would have been a more natural and proper ſituation. 
They therefore think they were prompted by their ambition, 
tj make themſelves a name, leſt they ſhould be ſcattered, or, as it is 
rendered in. the Vulgate, perhaps to ſerve. the purpoſe, before 
they ſhould be ſcatiered abroad. According to Perizonis, the paſ- 
ſage ought to be rendered, let us make a ſign, leſt tue be ſcattered ; 


that is, the tower was to ſerve them as a beacon, by the ſight. 


of which they might avoid ſtraying in the open plains with 
their locks. Others think that they had already degenerated 
into idolatry, and that the words, let us build a tower whoſe to 
may reach unto heaven, ought to have been rendered, let us build 
a tower whoſe top ſhall be ſacred to the heavens. 
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Whatever were the motives of their undertaking, the en- The lan- 
terprize ſeems to have been diſpleaſing to God, who wholly guage of 


fruſtrated their deſign, by confounding their language, ſo that the build- 


tney could not underſtand each others ſpeech, and were there- ers being 


fore obliged to ſeparate. The time when this great event hap- confound- 


pened is very uncertain. Moſes tells us, that it was in the days ed, they 


of Peleg, who was born in the 1o1it year after the flood, and ꝗeſiſt. 


lived 239 years. As Peleg received his name on account of the 
diſperſion, the learned Uſher thinks that it happened about the 
time of his birth. The Fews, St. Ferom, and many Chriſtian 
chronologers, place it in the laſt year of Peleg's life. Others 
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* Joſeph. Antiq. I. i. c. 5. + Thevenot's Voyages, part ii. c. 10. 
think, 
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think, that Peleg was not ſo called at his birth, but changed his 
name afterwards on account of the extraordinary event, which 


they place in different periods of his middle age. It happened, 


according to Petar, in his 52d year; according. to Cumberland, 
about his 79th : but according to Salianus and Kercher, in his 
174th year. Moſes, however, ſeems to denote, that the diſper- 
fion was ſomething ſingular that happened at Pelzg's birth, and 
not during his middle age, for then all his cotemporaries had a 
right to the ſame name. Tho' mankind was not then very nu- 
merous, yet their numbers will be found ſufficient for that great 
undertaking, and alſo for planting of nations. According to 


' Uſher, mankind, in the 102d year after the flood, might have 


A deſcrip- 
tion of the 
bailding. 


encreaſed to the number of 388,605 males, and as many fe- 
males. But tho“ we have cauſe to believe, that there was 2 
more than ordinary multiplication in Noah's poſterity after 
the flood, yet we cannot imagine them near fo numerous, 
A much leſs number would have been ſufficient. According 
to the calculation of Petau, the males in the 1ooth year after 
the flood might have been 32,768. Others again think that the 
number of mankind at that time did not much exceed 3 or 4000, 

The building, which was now interrupted by the miraculous 
interpoſition of God, according to ſome had been carried on 
22 years, and according to others 40. It was built with burnt 
bricks, cemented with ſlime or bitumen, a pitchy ſubſtance, 
which Strabo informs us iſſues from the earth in great abun- 
dance in the plains of Babylon, and is of two kinds, liquid and 
ſolid * According to the eaſtern writers, the ſons of Noah 
employed themſelves three years in making and burning the 
bricks, each of which was thirteen cubits long, ten broad, and 
five thick. The fame authors likewiſe give us the following 
abſurd dimenſions of the city and tower. The city, they ſay, 
was 313 fathoms in length, and 151 in breadth. The walls of 
it were 5533 fathoms high, and 33 broad; and the tower roſe 
in height 10,000 fathoms, or 12 miles. Even Ferom affirms, 
from the teſtimony of thoſe who examined its remains, that the 
tower was four miles high. Rejecting theſe ſhameful extrava- 
n e we ſhall take notice of the accounts of other authors. 

chart ſuppoſes, that the tower of Babel is the ſame with the 
tower that ſtood in the midſt of the temple of Belus, which He- 
rodotus relates was ſolid, and a furlong in length, and as much 
in breadth, conſiſting of eight ſquare towers one above another, 
gradually decreaſing in breadth. His deſcription indeed leaves it 
doubtful, whether a furlong was the height of each tower ſingly, 
or of the whole eight together, o what was the height of 
it. Strabo determines the height to have been a furlong, that is, 
the eighth part of a mile, or 660 feet, which is itſelf prodigious; 
for thereby it appears to have exceeded the greateſt of the Egyp- 
tian pyramids in height 179 feet, tho” it fell ſhort of it at the 
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* Strabo, I. xvi. See alſo Juſtin, I. i. and Vitruv. I. viii. 
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baſis by 33- Tt benched in from the bottom to the top in a 
ſpiral form, and the platiorm occaſioned by the benching, ſerv- 
ed for a ſtair-caſe, which was ſo broad, that horſes and carts 
might meet and turn upon it. The ſpace between each bench- 
ing was 75 feet high, and contained many ſtately rooms, with 


| arched roofs ſupported * pillars, as it was afterwards finiſhed 


by Nebuchadnezzar, who built the temple of Belus round it, in 


| a ſquare of two furlongs on every fide, encloſing the whole 
with a wall of two miles and a half in compaſs. In this wall 
| were ſeveral gates leading to the temple, all of folid braſs, 


robably formed of the braſs carried from the temple of Feru- 
ſalem to Babylon. Little more than 100 years after, Aeryes re- 


turning from his unfortunate Grecian expedition, plundered and 
demoliſhed the temple from a principle of religion, as he pre- 
# tended, being by profeſſion a Magian, and conſequently an 
| enemy to idol worſhip. This great monument of antiquity 


being thus demolifhed, was never after repaired. Alexander the 


| great, indeed, after his Indian expedition, expreſſed an inten- 


tion of rebuilding it, and ordered 10,009 men to remove the 


| rubbiſh ; but before they had made any great progreſs, he died 
{ ſuddenly at Babylon. 


Whether any remains of it are to be ſeen at this day, is very 
uncertain, Modern travellers even differ as to the fituation of 
Babylon, fo compleatly has that immenſe city been deſtroyed. 
There are ſeveral large and remarkable ruins ſtill to be ſeen in 
the neighbourhood of the Zuphrates, and at many miles diſtance 


| from each other; but which of them, or if any of them, may 


be ſuppoſed the ruins of Babel, is ſtill very doubtful. 


Tavernier, and ſeveral other travellers, have viſited a maſs of The ac- 
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ruins about eight or nine miles to the north-weſt of Bagdad, counts of 


called by the preſent inhabitants the tower of Nimrod, This modern 


tower appears now a ſhapeleſs hill, and ſtands by itſelf in a wide travellers 


plain. Towards the middle there is an opening that paſſes concern- 
quite thro* the building, and towards the top there is a great ing it. 


window. Authors give very different accounts of the heighth 
of the tower, and of the bulk and form of the bricks, and of 
the manner how they are ranged. Some ſuppoſe it to be the 
ſame with the tower mentioned by HAaoſes; and others thinking 
it cannot agree with his account, embrace the opinion of the 
his, who ſay, that it was built by one of their princes for a 

cacon. | 

Rawwolf, a German phyſician, who in the year 1574, paſſed 
down the Euphrates, ſuppoſes he found the ruins of Babylon on 
that river, 36 miles to the ſouth-weſt of Bagdad, where the 
village Elugo, or Felujia, now ſtands. He ſays the country is 
dry and barren, and that it might be doubted whether that po- 
tent city ever ſtood there, if it were not for ſome delicate an- 
tiquities ſtill remaining. Some pieces and arches of the old 
bridge over Euphrates are ſtill to be ſeen; and at a ſmall diſ- 
tance the ruins of the tower of Babel, half a league in diameter; 
but ſo low and fo full of venemous beaſts, that it is dangerous 
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to approach within half a mile of it; except in two months of 


the year, when thoſe animals do not ftir out. On his journey 
from thence to Bagdad, he obſerved many large and ſtately 
buildings, arches, and turrets ſtanding in the ſand, ſome de. 
cayed and in ruins, others pretty entire, and adorned with cu- 
rious artificial work. i : 

Pietro de la Valle, however, who was at Bagdad in the year 
1616, thinks he diſcovered the ruins of Babel two days journey 
farther down the Euphrates, within a quarter of a league of the 
river, in a level and extenſive plain. The heap of ruins, he 
fays, riſe in the form of a pyramid with four ironts, which an- 
ſwers to the four quarters of the compaſs. It ſeems longer 
from north to ſouth, than from eaſt to weſt, and exceeds in 
height the higheſt palace in Naples. He did not diſcover the 
leaſt veſtiges of the city of Babylon. The tower, he found, 
was chiefly built of large bricks dried in the ſun, and cemented 
with bitumen mixed with hard ſtraw or bruiſed reeds. We have 
a more particular deſcription of this ſtructure by Mr. Me Gregory, 
a late traveller; but whether it or the others mentioned be the 
remains of the original tower, or only ſome later buildings of 
the Arabs, may ſtill be doubted. | 


CCC EEE LEI EEE: 
CHAP. Iv. 
Of the Confuſion of Tongues. 


VV ſhall now give ſome account of the nature and original 

of language in general, and of the confuſion of it men- 
ttioned by Moſes. = 

Of che ori- Speech is one of the moſt diſtinguiſhing differences between 

ginal of us and the animal creation; for the relations of ſome ancient 

ſpeech. writers concerning the languages of beaſts and birds, which 

the Rabbins report Salomon underſtood, are merely fabulous. 

Some Heathens, particularly Horace, Diodorus Siculus, and 

Vitruvins*, being unacquainted with the. moſaical writings, 

have imagined that men at firſt lived like beaſts in woods and 

caves, forming only confuſed ſounds of no ſignification, or ex- 

prefling their thoughts by dumb ſigns and geſticulations. That 

upon a longer intercourſe with each other, they agreed upon 

diſtinct names for things, and gradually, after a long courſe ot 

time, framed and perfected a language. That as different com- 

pames of men aſſociated together, ſo the languages of the 

world were thereby rendered different, is not being likely that 
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diſtinct ſocieties would unite in the ſame ſounds or names for 


things. a 
This conjecture is natural and probable; but we are aſſured 


by doſes, that the beginning both - of mankind and converſa- 


tion were in fact otherwiſe. According to his account it ap- 
pears, that ſpeech was the immediate gift of God to che firſt 
man; that is, God made him {ſenſible of the power he enjoyed 
of uttering articulate ſounds, and excited in him a deſire to 
uſe them as ſigns of his ideas, leaving however the arbitrary 
impoſition of them to Adam himſelf, The Jews indeed, and 
ſome Chriſtian writers, without any reaſon, have ſuppoſed, 
that God inſpired Adam with a compleat language, which he 
had previouſly formed. This they imagine was the Hebrew z 
and ſome have gone ſo far as to think, that this firſt language 
was as innate to mankind as the faculty of reaſoning, and would 
be equally univerſal, if children were not put out cf it in their 
infancy by being taught another. But as it is evident that 
Adam, by being indued with the faculty of uttering articulate 
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ſounds, as the ſigns of his ideas, might gradually of himſelf 


form a language, there is no neceflity to ſuppoſe that he was 
aught the names of things by God; for according to the ac- 
count of Maſes, God brought the beaſts and birds to him, zo fee 
what he would call them. 

Conſidering the very few thinzs Adam needed at his firſt cre- 
ation, that he was unacquainted with the ſciences and various 
arts aftzrwards invented, and had no extenſive knowlege of na- 
tural objects, his language at firſt muſt not have been very co- 
pious ; for if all words relating to the ſciences and arts, to the 
conveniencies of civil life, and to the various operation of the 
mind, were to be expunged from dictionaries, the remainder 
would not be very numerous. His language would chiefly con- 
ſiſt of a few names for the creatures and thines he had to do 
with, Thoſe names would probably be cexpretied in monoſyl- 
lables; for the repetition and variation of ſounds feem to have 
been the effects of meditation and improvement. It is alſo ſup- 
poſed, that his language had but one part of ſpeech, the names 
being made to anſwer both for the adjectives and verbs. Thus 
a herce man might be called a lion-man, and Cat's ſeblcing an 
opportunity to kill Abel, might be expreſſed by Cain, dag Abel; 
the action of curiouſſy obſerving and following a perſon in 
Erpliſo being called dogging. 


The na- 
ture of the 
lirit lan- 


ZUage. 


hat was the particular language that Adam and his poſte- yhat lan- 


Arabian, the Armenian, the Celtic, the Captic, the Creed,” the 


this reſpect. The Armenian, Celtic, and Coptic have little evi- 
dence to produce beſides the antiquity of their nations. The 


rity uſed, till the confuſion of the tongues at Pabel, has been guag es 
greatly diſputed. The Hel the Chaldean, the Syrian, the Sass 
greatly duputed. e Hebreto, Ne Chiu, me of7!97, Ne cqaigi to 


He the pri- 


Teutonic, and the Chineſe, have all aſpired to the preference in ni. 


chief argument uſed in favour of the Gre is its copiouſneſs. 
The Teutonic is ſtrenuouſly ſupported by Goropius Pocanns, wh 
has even endeavoured to derive the Hebreto from it. And th 

| pretenſtions 
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pretenſions of the Chineſe are founded on the antiquity of that 
people, their early acquaintance with arts and ſciences, and 
their almoſt entire ſeparation from other nations for ſo many 
ages. The preſumption alſo that Noah, or ſome of his deſcen- 
dants, who never went to Shinaar, firſt planted China, pleads 
for the antiquity of that language, which conſiſts of few words, 
almoſt all monoſyllables, and is moſt ſimple in its conſtruction, 
having no variety of declenſions and conjugations. The argu- 
ments in favour of the Arabians are but few, and even rejected 
by the beſt Arabian writers themſelves. The Hebrew and the 
Chaldean are ſuppoſed to have been originally the ſame ; and 
it is urged as a proof of their antiquity, that AZ/es derives the 
primitive names from the Hebrew words; but all the etymology 
is loſt if they are ſo compared in any other language, in which 
they may be tranſlated. This argument however is found very 
inconcluſive ; for in Latin, homo, which ſignifies man, bears as 
good a relation to humus, the ground, as Adam in Hebreꝛ to 

Admah. Beſides, it would rather prove the antiquity of the 
Syriac, in which language the etymologies of many of the 

names mentioned by Moſes are eaſier found than in the Hebrew. 

After all, no certain concluſion can be drawn from the argu- 

ments in favour of any language, what was the primitive 
: tongue, or if it be now in being. | 
Various In what manner, and to what degree the primitive language 
opinions was confounded at Babel, Moſes has not acquainted us. The 
concern- opinions of learned men concerning theſe two points are very 
ing the different, Some imagining all the different languages now ex- 
manner in tant are derived from the tame original, think that at Babel the 
which the opinions of the builders were only confounded, which forcing 
ſpeech was them to ſeparate, their language conſequently gradually al- 
confound- tered, They allege, that the Hebrew word which ſignifies lip, 
ed. and is commonly tranſlated language or ſpeech, ought to be ren- 
dered unanimity or agreement. 

Others ſuppoſe, that a variety of inflexions was introduced, 
and perhaps ſome new words, which diſturbed and perverted 
the former manner of expreſſion, ſo that they would be forced 
to ſeparate. Theſe explications, however, ſeem not fully to 
anfwer the deſign of es, who plainly wants to account: for 
the diverſity of languages in the world; a thing very difficult, 
if not impoſſible to do, without having recourſe to ſome extra- 
ordinary interpoſition of the divine power; and conſidering that 
there are _ tongues, which, when compared with others, 
have not the leaſt affinity, it would be moſt abſurd to imagine 
them the offspring of the ſame parent. It may therefore res- 
fonably be concluded, that, 'at the confuſion of Babel, there 
were new languages framed by the immediate act of God, in 
a way and manner that cannot be accounted for. 

The learned are alſo divided in their opinions about the num- 
ber of different languages formed at Babel. Some think Maſe 
has determined the queſtion by giving us the names of the 
leaders of the diſperſion, and adding, that by them was the cart) 
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divided after their families, lands, tongues, and nations. But it 
is not certain, if all the perfons there mentioned headed com- 
panies from Babel. Other writers have reduced the number to 
ſeventy, and ſupport their opinion by the words of 42-5 in the 
thirty-ſecond chapter of Deuteronomy, when the maſt high divid- 
ed ta the nations their inheritance, when he ſeparated the fans of 
Adam, he ſet the bounds of the people according ta the number of 
the children of Iſrael. Some refer this text to the number of 
Jacob's deſcendants when they went to Egypt; others to the di- 
viſion of the Iſraelites into twelve tribes :* but others think it re- 
lates ſolely to the Canaanites, whoſe bounds were {ct according 
to the number of the children of ach, that is, their country 
would be a ſufficient inheritance for the Verbs. 

One thing may be obſerved, that how few or how many ſo- 
ever the languages were now become, yet many of them for 
ſome time did not difer much from one another. For Abraham, 
an Hebrew, lived among the Chaldeans, travelled among the 
Canaanites, ſojourned with the Philiſtiues, and lived ſome time 
in Egypt; yet we do not find he had any remarkable difficulty 
in converſing with them. In a few ages, however, the lan- 
guages of neighbouring nations became ſo different, that they 
could not be underſtood by each other. Thus in the time of 
Joſeph, when his brethren came to buy corn in Egypt, we find 
the Hebrew and Egyptian tongues ſo diſſimilar, that they uſed 


an interpreter in their converſation. / 
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HE people at Shinaar, upon the confuſion of their lan- Of the 
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guage, found it neceſlary to ſeparate, and accordingly di- planting 
vided themſelves under the conduct of the leading men amongſt of the na- 


them. The primitive fathers, and ſeveral others, have ſup- tions. 


poſed that the diſperſion of mankind did not immediately fol- 
low the confuſion of tongues, but happened near a century af- 
terwards, about the middle of Pelcg's life. Others again have 
embraced an opinion in another extreme, and think that all the 
countries mentioned by Moſes were immediately poltetied, and 
peopled by the ſeveral companies, under their diſtinct leaders, 
that travelled thither from Babel. 

The moſt received opinion is, that the diſperſion happened 
at the ſame time with the confuſion of languages, that is about 
the birth of Peleg. What might be the number of mankind 
about this time, has been already oblerved ; and even allowing 
the ſmalleſt computation, it will be found ſufficient to account 
for the firſt planting of nations. It appears from Moſes's ac- 
count, that ſome of thoſe that afterwards gave names ta na- 
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tions, were at this time but children; therefore at the diſper- 
fon from Babylon, they could not be leaders of companies; 
nor could the nations called after their names be then planted, 
The ſenarate colonies, tho' at firſt but few, and conſiſting of 
ſmall numbers, might afterwards ſubcivide, as they became 
more populous, and removed farther from the centre of their 
migration; and ac length, the chiefs finally ſettling in different 
countries, might diſtin -uiſh them by their names. Perhaps at 
firſt the three chief families only parted, each of which, from 
time to time, continued to divide and ſubdivide as their num- 
bers increaſed, and new occaſions and opportunities offered. 
Tf we confider the fituation of the nations diſtinguiſhed by their 
founders names, we ſhall find, that notwithſtanding all the 
confuſion of tongucs, and diverfity of languages, it ſo happened 
that (three or four inſtances only excepted) the ſons of Juphel 
peopled one part of the world, the ſons of $72m another, and 
of Ham aà third. With regard to the ſons of 7aphet, 
ils us, by thefe were the iſles of the Gentiles divided in 
their lands; every one after his langue, after their families, in their 
nations. He concludes his account of the fons of Ham with 
theſe words: The/e are the ſons of Ham after their families, after 
their tonon es, in their countries, in their nations; and the account 
of the deſcendants of Shem ends thus: Theſe are the ſons of 
Shem after their families, after their tongues, in their lands, 
after their nations. Thus the land or peculiar lot of each fa- 
milv did le within the general lot of each nation. 

The authors that have treated upon the ſubject of the Diſ- 
perſion, have endeavoured to determine what particular coun- 
tries were planted by the different leaders. The ſubſtance of 
waat they fer is as follows. | 
What Of Neazs three ſons, Faphet, the eldeſt, is ſuppoſed by ſome 
countries not to have been preſent at the confuſion of Babel, Moſes giving 
were ſett- ho account of his life and death. His deſcendants that were 
led by the at Hinaar, and were afterwards heads of nations, were his 
poſterity ſeven ſons Comer, Haro, IAadui, Japan, Jubal, Meſbech, 
of Faopher, aid Tiras; and his ſcven grandſons, Afprenaz, Riphath, T agar- 
mah, the ſons of Gomer, and Elijha, Tarſhiſh, Kittim, and Do- 
dami m, the ſons of auan 

Samer, according to Joſephus and Bochart, was the father of 
the Comerites, called by the Greeks Galatians, who were the 
Gawuls of Afia Minen, and afterwards peopled the northern parts 
of Europe, under the names of Celtes and Cimbri; which laſt 
appellation is in ſome meaſure ſtill preſerved by the Meleh, deſ- 

endants of the G-2/;, who call themſelves Cumro and Cumer!, 
and their language Gameracg. 


Gomer. 
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* 'The "vant verſion men- and the Pe,ſian hiſtorians eleven. 
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The ſons of Gomer, are ſuppoſed to have ſettled not far from 
their father. Jeremiah, in ſpeaking of the nations that ſhould 
ted, aſſiſt Cyrus in taking Babylon, mentions Ararat, Minni, and 
Afbkenaz. As Minm is Armenia the leſs, called Aram-Z:nm, 
ame the country of Afhienaz is therefore ſuppoſed to border upon {/lenaz. 
heir it. Others however think that the 4htenaz mentioned by 
Jeremiab were a people near Treas, in Leſſer Phryg:a; from 
s at MW whence, according to Xenophon, Cyrus brought confiderable 
rom reinforcements to Balylan. In leſſer Phrygia there was an- 
um- ciently a city called Aſcania, and Homer mentions a king of 
red. ¶ the name of Aſcanius at the ſiege of Troy. | 
heir 1. Kipbaih, the brother of 4/terot, is ſuppoſed by Jaſephus Risghath. 
the MW to be the founder of the Papllagonians, who, he fays, Were 
ned originally called Riphathæans. Stephanus mentions a country 
bet MM near Paphlagoma whoſe inhabitants were called Nhebæi, and 7 


and Pliny places here a people called Riphar. 2. Togarmab is ſup- Ig mah. 
het, poſed by ſome to have ſettled in Cap padocia, conformable to that 
ia exprefiion of the prophet, Gomer and all his bands, the Louſe of 
heir | 7 ogarmab of the nerth quarters and all his bands. The fituation 
ith ſeems to be remarked with regard to Fudea. The houſe of 7 e- 
frer garmab, according to Ezekiel, traded in the fairs of Tyre with 
unt horſes, horſemen, and mules; and the Catpadociams were fa- 


of MW 0us for their good horſemen and breed of horſes. In the 


5, borders of Cappadocia mention is made of a people called Tropm? 
fa- and in the council of Ghalcedon called Troamades, The Arme- 
nians, however, claim to be deſcended from Togarmah ; and from 


Di. Aenophon it appears, that they bred excellent horſes, which 
in- they paid to Cyrus inſtead of a tribute in money. 


of MAagog, the ſecond fon of Faphet, is ſuppoſed by Jaſaphus, Magag. 
Jerom, Bochart, and others, to have fixed in Scythia. His two 

ne brothers, Meſhei and Tubal, ſcem to have ſettled in his neich- 

ng bourhood; for Zzc+:el makes the fame prince to govern all the 

re three countries. According to the Septuagint, indeed there is 

his a fourth country added, which, if admitted, would ſerve to 

ch, diſcover the ſituation of the other three. Gog, the king of 

r- MW /Zao0g, is there ſaid to be the prince of Rah, dofpec, and Tr 

%- WW Sal. Rob, according to Fojeph Ben Gorion, was a country ſi- 
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tuated between the Luxine and the Caſpian ſeas; or rather on 
the Ros, Ras, or Aras, called by the Greets Araxes. In the 
neighbourhood of the Rr, lived the Moſebici, who may be 
ſuppoſed to be the deſcendants of eee, and to have after- 
wards peopled A7uſcovy and Heiſſia. 

It is generally agreed, that Madai planted Mudia, and the Mani. 
Medes are always called by this name in ſcripture. 

Jadan is thought to have planted Greece, He may probably Jad au. 


nd 


be ſuppoſed to have ſettled firſt near his brothers, on the Coaſt 
of Aſia, about lonia, which contains the radical letters of his 
\ name. 1. His eldeſt fon, Eliſba, is ſuppoſed by F2/-p5us to EI. 
„ bave planted Aolia; but others rather place him in Greece, in | 


the Peloponeſus and its neighbourhood, Greece itſelf being an- 
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ciently called Hellas. In Attica there was a city named £1e2jts, 
D 4 and 


Ta-fhijh. 
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and the river Iliſſus; and the Peloponeſus contained a city called 
Elis. The ifles of Eliſha, mentioned by &#zeze! to have ſup- 
plied Tyre with purple and blue, are ſuppoſed to be the Grecian 
iſlands, which abounded with theſe dyes. 2. Tarſhifh, accord- 


ing to Joſephus, gave name not only to Tarſus but to all Cilicia. 


Kittim. 


Dodanim, 


T;ras. 
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Some however have placed him in Spain. 3. Vaſephus will have 
the iſland of Cyprus to be the ſeat of Kiitim. Some have placed 
him to the weſt of Cicilia, where Hemer mentions a people 
called Ceti, and Prolomy two provinces called Cetis and Citis. 
But in the Apocrypha, and ſeveral paſſages of ſcripture, + Ma- 
cedonia is plainly denoted by the land of Chetizm. However 
ſome place him in Ita, and his brother Dodanim (otherwiſe 
called Rhedanim) in France, not far from the banks of the river 
Rhone. Others think that Dodanim was the father of the Do- 
riaus, and fome think that he planted the iſland of Rhodes. 

Tiras, the youngeſt fon of Faphet, is ſuppoſed by Fo/ephus 
to have led his colony into race. 

Ham, Noah's youngeſt ſon, is thought to be the ſame with 
the Chronus of Sanchoniatho; and, according to Marſbam, is 
to be found in prophane hiftory, under the names of Hamman, 
Thumnus, Thammuz, Adonis, Ofiris, Baal, Belus, Fupiter, and 
Saturn the ſecond. After the diiperſion he is ſuppoſed by ſome 
to have lived in Phenicia, and by others in Egypt, 

Cruſh, his eldeit ſon, according to Foſephus, was the father 
of the Ethiobians, who he ſays in his time were called Cuforons, 
It is however thought more probable, that he ſettled to the 
ſouth-cait of Balylonia, in that province ſtill called Cugaſtan. 
Eis poſterity ſpread in time into ſeveral parts of Arabia, over 
the borders of the land of Edam into Arabia Helix, up to Midian 
and Hgypt; all theſe countries in ſcripture being ſometimes 
called by the name of the land of Cuſb. The ſons of Cufhwere Seba, 
Hadvilab, Sabtab, Ramab, Sabtecha, and Nimrod. Ramahy had 
two ſons, Sheba and Dedan, 

Thcſe are all ſuppoſed to have planted different parts of Ara- 
bin, excepting Nimrod, who it is agreed kept poſſeſſion of 
Shingar, Where he erected a kingdom, and made Babel the ſeat 
of his empire, What the ſacred hiſtorian ſays of this chief is 
ſhort, and yet he ſays more of him than of any other of the 
poſterity of Nah, till he comes to Abram. He tells us, that 
Nimrod began to be a mighty one in the Earth; that he was a 
mighty hunter before the Lord, even to a proverb; and that the 
beginning of his kingdom was Babel and Erec, and Accad and 
Calnch in the land of Shinaar. Some repreſent him as a giant, 
according to the Septuagint tran{lation of the word, which in 
our verſion is rendered a mizhty one. All conſider him as a 
great warrior, and from the words a mighty hunter, it is gene- 
rally underſtood that he was a great tyrant. Others however 
interpret theſe words more favourably, alledging that the phraſe 
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ed Before the Lord may be taken in a favourable ſenſe, as a commen- 
p- dation of his good qualitics, though the generality of interpreters 
an @ underſtand it otherwite. 
d- The hunting of wild beafts, which probably were his firſt 
a, exploits, in thofe ages would procure him great honour and 
ve WW renown: and by a long courſe of hoſtilities againſt them, he 
ed might be familiarized to blood and flaugater, and at length ima- 
le gine that he had a right to be the aggreſſor againft his fellow 
is. men, whom he would by force compel to ſubmit to his arbitra 
7- authority. He is ſuppoſed to have formed the firſt monarchy 
or after the flood, and to have extended the bounds of his kingdom 
iſe MM conſiderably, no lefs than four cities belonging to him in 
er the land of SHinaar, whereas in thole early times few kings had 
%- more than one, He is ſaid to have built ſeveral other cities, 
but when he began his reign, how long he reigned, and who 
were his ſucceilors, is quite uncertain. The Fews ſuppoſe him 
to be the ſame with Amraphel, the king of Shinaar, who, with 
th his three confederates, were defeated by Abram. Some have 
is imagined him to be the ſame with Belus, and the founder of 
u, ¶ che Babyloniſb empire, others with Niuus, the founder of the 
ad WM 4priamn. 
ne Mizraim, the ſecond ſon of Cuſb, planted Egypt. Tt is diſ- DMjzraim. 
puted, however, whether the word Mizraim, which has a a2 
cr plural termination, does not denote a people. The names of 
15. his deſcendants are plainly plural, as we read that Caphtorim 
he MW c:me forth out of Caphtor. The firſt of the deſcendants of a 
n. Hizraim were the Ludim, who, with the Lehabim, are judged | 
er to have peopled Lybia. The Anamim are thought by Bochart 
an to be the Ammonians, or the inhabitants of Lyb:a, in the neigh- 
cs [MW bourhood of the temple of Jupiter Ammon. The Nathtubim 
a, are placed by ſome about Neph or /temphis, in upper Egypt; 
ad but by others, on the coaſt of the Mediterranean, near 5 
naica, as the Egyptians called the ſkirts of a country and pro- 
a- montaries waſhed by the ſea Nephthys. Pathruſim are evidently 
of the inhabitants of Patbros or Thebais, in upper Egypt. The 
at C.ſubim were ſeated about Caſbiotes, in the entrance of Egypt 
is from Paliſtine. According to ſome authors, the Philiſti and 
he NCophtorim were deſcended from the Cafiuhim; but where they 
at xt their firſt ſettlements is greatly diſputed. Caphtor by the 
a eptuagint is rendered Cappadocia; and the eus and Chaldee 
e paraphraſts, and the ancient fathers all ſuppoſe the Caphtorim 
nd to be the Cappadocians. But by Cappadocia here, is generally 
it, Munderitood fome place in lower Egypt, in the neighbourhood 
in Mot Damiata. The Philiſtim were ſeated at firſt near the Caph- 
a um |, but afterwards removed to Cangan. | 
e- Ae ſes mentions none of the deſcendants of Phut Ham's third phat. 
er bon, who is ſuppoſed to have ſettled ſomewhere in Arabia ncar 
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Canaan, the fourth ſon of Ham, on account of the wicked. 
neſs of his father, received the curſe of his grandfather Noah. 
Many conjectures are formed why the curle was laid upon 
Canaan, and not upon the other children of Fam. The Jeu 
imagine he was equally concerned in the crime with his father, 
It is believed, he lived and died in the country called after his 
name, which ſeems even to have been known to the ancient 
heathens; for Sanchoniatho expreſly ſays, Cha was the firſt 
Phenician. His poſterity, namely, Sidon, Heth, the Febuſites, 
Amorites, Girgaſbites, Hivites, Arkites, Sinites, Arvadites, Zc- 
mariies, and Hamathites, peopled the land of Canaan. 

Wie mention Shem and his deſcendants laſt, becauſe the ſa- 
cred hiſtorian carries down the line of his poſterity ſeven gene- 
rations farther than that of any of his two brothers, conclud- 
ing with Lot, the nephew and cotemporary of the patriarch 
Abraham. We ſhall afterwards be more particular with regard 
to this laſt patriarch, when we come to the hiſtory of the 7ews, 
who are deſcended from him. 

Shem was the ſecond fon of Noah, and died at the age of 


tries ſett- ſix hundred, having lived five hundred and two years after the 
led by the Flood. The Jetus ſay, that for the laſt four hundred years of 


deicen- 
dants of 


Shim. 


Elam, 


four: 


Arphaxad. 
Salah. 


Eber. 
Lud. 


Aram. 


his life, he inſtructed mankind as a prophet, that he invented 
aſtronomy, and wrote a treatiſe of phyſic, which is ſaid to be 
fill extant in the elector of Bavaria's library *. He left five 
ſons, namely, Elam, Afbur, Arphaxad, Lud, and Aram. 

Elam, the eldeſt, ſettled in the country of Elam or Perſia, 
It ſeems as if he fixed himſelf near the place where the kings 
of Perſia afterwards had their reſidence, for in Daniel's time 
the palace of S$hyſhan was in the province of Elam. 

Aſpar for ſome time lived under Nimrod, in the land of Ni- 
naar, but afterwards removed with his company into Aria 
where he built the cities Nineveh, Rehobath, Calah, and Reſen, 
From this time, which is ſuppoſed to have been about thirty 
years after the confuſion of tongues, is dated the beginning of 
the Syrian kingdom. N 

Arphaxad, the third ſon of Shem, ſettled in Chaldea, where 
likewite his ſon Salah, and his grandſon Eber, are ſuppoſed 
to have continued. | 

Lud, the fourth ſon of Shem, is generally ſuppoſed to be the 

father of the Jydians in leſſer 4/7a. 
Aram ſettled in Syria, which for a long time was known by 
the name of Aramez, It is probable that the four ſons of Aram, 
2 Hul, Gether, and Maſb, fixt their ſettlements near their 
Ather. 

The patriarchal line continued in the poſterity of Arphaxad, 
whoſe grandſon Eber is ſuppoſed by many to have been the 
founder both of the name and nation of the Hebrews. Others 
however think, that the name of Hebretus was appropriated to 
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Abram and his deſcendants, on account of his paſſing over the 
rivers in his way from /ra+ or Chaldea into Syria. Many have 


alſo believed, that the Hebrew language took its name from 
Eber, and remained ſolely in the family and deſcendants of that 
patriarch; but in the time of Abram it appears, that the Hebrew 
language was alſo ſpoke by the Phenicians or Canaanites, a 
people who had no affinity with the family of Eber. 


To Eber were born two ſons, Peleg and Foktan. Peleg was Peleg. 


born about the time of the confuſton ; and when Joktan came to Jollan. 
be of years to head a company, he led away part of his family 
to ſeek a new habitation. This migration of Joftan is gene- 
rally placed about the time that Abram's father Terah, removed 
from Chalden. TFoktan, according to AZoes, had thirteen ſons, 
8 7wh:/e druelling ĩbas from Meſha 0 Sephar, a mount of the aft. 
Authors are not agreed where to look for theſe two places HAeſba 
and Sephar. Many think they are ſeated in the Zaj? Indies, 
as the names of ſome Indian nations are ſimilar to the names 
of ſome of Fottar's children. Others, with more probability, 
place Joktar's ſons in Arabia Felix; yet *tis imagined, his deſ- 


endants in time might even ſpread into /:7:9. 
Peleg, the brother of Yotan, had a fon named Rev, from Pew, 


& & 


vhom Serzg was deſcended. Serug was the father of Nabor, erung. 
who begat Terab, the father of Abram, and of two other ſons Naber. 


Nahor and Haran. The eldeſt fon, Haran, died before his Terab. 


4% 


| father, in his native country of Ur, leaving behind him one Abr am. 
| ſon, whoſe name was Let, and two daughters MHilcah and 
Iſcab. 


At this period the corruption of mankind was become gene- Tereh re- 
ral. They had forſaken the worſhip of the true God, and de- moves 


generated into idolatry. The people of Ur, which name fig- with his 


Lliaw 


| nifcs fire, are ſuppoſed to have worſhiped that element. The family to 


ſeripture expreſſy ſays, that Terah before he removed from Haran. 
thence ſerved other Gods *. According to the eaſtern authors, 
he was a carver of jdols, and was the firſt that made images of 
clay, and taught that they were to be adored as gods, his em- 
ployment being reckoned very honourable. Abram himſelf, it 


is generally imagined, was an idolator; but God being minded 
to ſelect his family out of the reſt of mankind, ordered Terah 
to leave the place of his habitation. Tera) and his family be- 
ing converted to the worſhip of the true God, it is ſaid the 


Chaldeans, on that account, expelled them their country + ; and 


| that they then travelled to Haran, a city in the north weft 


parts of 17:/»potamia, where Terab died, being two hundred His death. 
and five years old. | | 

This is the ſubſtance of what is offered by the beſt writers, 
about the firſt ſettlements after the Serkan of mankind, and 


| concerning the hiſtory of thoſe who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 


A te es. 


* Joſh, xxiv. 2.— 14. + Judith v. 8. ME 
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founding kingdoms and planting colonies. Though it muff 
be allowed that the account is liable to great uncertain- 
ty; yet the reader may obſerve, that it is countenanced 
by arguments more favourable than any one, who never 
conſidered the ſubject would expect to meet with for a fact, 
of ſo remote antiquity, and but imperfectly deſcribed by the ear- 
lieſt writers. | | 
It is ftill more difficult to ſettle the chronology of the tranſ- 
actions of this period, than to inveſtigate the fituation of the 
firſt colonies. We have no aſſiſtance herein from prophane 
hiſtory, and there is the greateſt diverſity between the ſeveral 
copies of the Moſaical 3 According to the Hebrew 
copy, from the Flood to the call of Abram upon Terab's death, 
is only four hundred and twenty-ſeven years; but, by the 
Septuagint computation, between Abram's call and the Flood 
were 1207 years, and according to the Samaritan Pentateuch 
1077 years. | 
'The Septuagint makes Salah not the ſon of Arphaxad, but 
the zrandion, and ſon of one Cainan, who is ſaid to have been 
born in the 135th year of his father's age, Salah being likewiſe 
born to him in the 13oth year of his age. Thus the birth of 
Salah is put no leſs than 230 years later than according to the 
Hebrew copy. The Septuagint 1s fingular in inſerting the 
name of Cainan; but the Samaritan agrees with it in adding 
100 years to the lives of five different patriarchs, before 
the birth of their ſons, by which the account is ſwelled 500 
ears. | 
J Another great difficulty in fixing the chronology, conſiſts in 
aſcertaining the age of Terab at Abram's birth. Some will 
have Abram born in the 7oth year of Terab, when Moſes men- 
tions that he begat his ſons. By that expreſſion, however, 
Moſes only intimates that Terah was 570 before he had any 
children, and Abram appears to have been the youngeſt, and 
not much older than Lot, the ſon of his elder brother. If 
Terah lived till he was 205, Abram, who was then 75 years of 
age, muſt have been born in the 13oth year of his father's life, 
NR Mr. IJ hiſton ſeems to have fully proved in his chro- 
nology. | 
The name of Cainan is ſuppoſed to have been firſt interpo- 
lated by ſome careleſs tranſcriber into the Septuagint, as it is 
not found either in the Hebrew or Samaritan copies, in any of 
the places where NMoab's poſterity is enumerated, nor in the 
chronology of this period, given us by Africanus and Euſebins, 
from the Septuagint itſelf, The name ſeems alſo to have been 
unknown to Onkelos, Philo, Foſephus, and to the Syriac, Per- 
ſian, and Arab tranſlators. It is wanting in ſeveral editions 
of the Septuagint ſtill extant, and is not mentioned by a cotem- 
porary of the Apoſtles; and even, according to Beroſus, Abran 
was in the 10th generation after the Flood. It might alſo creep 
into the goſpel of St. Luke, by the miſtake of a tranſcriber, 
who 


' OF THE WORLD. 
who might have added it at firſt to the margin, from an erro- 


neous copy of the Septuagint. The addition of a century to 
the lines of ſome of the patriarchs before the birth of their 
children, is ſuppoſed to have been occaſioned by ſome ignorant 
| tranſcriber, who wanted to make the years of the immediate 
| deſcendants of Noah, to correſpond with thoſe of the anti- 
diluvian patriarchs. There are other ſmaller variations be- 
| twixt the different copies; but we have choſen to adopt the 
| chronology of the Hebrew, which is juſtified by Uher, Cap- 
ſcvius, and other eminent chronologers. 
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CHAP, VI. 
Of the Origin of Civil Government. 


N the infancy of the world, before the diſperſion of man- 
kind, the different families probably were independant of 


each other, and formed ſmall ſocieties, each under the direc- 
| tion of their founder, Though the father, after his children 
| were out of their minority, had no natural right to govern 
| them; yet it may be ſuppoſed, that, during his life, or while 


they continued near him, he maintained an authority almoſt 
abſolute and ſupreme over all his deſcendants, who would have 
been looked upon as impious, to have rejected his counſels, 
or diſobeyed his commands. There would not at firſt be much 
occaſion for enacting laws and penalties, the dignity and reve- 
rence attending the head of the family, being ſufficient to re- 


ſtrain thoſe who might incline to be refractory. By degrees 


ſome regulations might be ſettled by unanimous conſent, as a 
ſtandard for the conduct of individuals; and the gower of ſee- 
ing theſe regulations put in execution might be veſted in the 
common parent, who would thereby acquire a legal authority 
firmly eſtabliſhed. | 

Upon the diſperſion, the leaders of colonies would probably 
imitate the form of government that had already taken place, 
and would be ſtudious, by the moſt prudent regulations, to 
render their new ſettlements as flouriſhing as poſſible. Accord- 
ing as they had greater abilities, and were more active in pro- 
moting the welfare of their followers, they would acquire the 
greater truſt and more unlimited authority. Some in a few 
ne, perhaps, would render themſelves almoſt entirely abſo- 
ute, and eſtabliſh an hereditary ſucceſſion to their poſterity ; 
while others, in the ſame time, by their inactivity and tloth, 
might become the contempt of their ſollowers, ho might 
bear with them during their life ; but upon their death, would 


| confer the chief authority upon perions moſt conſpicuous for 


their active virtues. 


When 
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When diſputes happened betwixt two independant families; 


inſtead of terminating their differences by the ſword, they nut 


an end to the conteſt, by removing to a greater diſtance from 
each other. Thus their numbers were not diminiſhed by war, 
and there was a greater opportunity for them to multiply 
by diſperſing themſelves widely through the earth ; fo that 
their ſettlements could not for a long time interfere with each 
other. | b 5 
Though ſome ſocieties were formed of the deſcendants of 
one family, united under their common parent as chief; yet 
we find that very early after the diſperſion others were founded, 
and governed in dent manner. Nimrod does not appear 
to have been an eldeſt ſon; yet, even in his youth, he ſeems 
to have eſtabliſhed a conſiderable kingdom. Whatever were 
his abilities for government, *tis probable thoſe who were 
his elders did not at firſt voluntarily ſubmit to his authority; 
but finding themſelves unable to reſiſt his power, at length ſub- 
mitted to be his ſubjects. As he had acquired great renown, 
many from different families might perhaps voluntarily attach 
themſelves to him, ſo that he would quickly have more nu— 
merous followers, and a more abſolute authority, than any 
head of a family. | 

The heads of the ſocieties newly formed after the diſperſion 
were ſoon diſtinguiſhed by the title of ing, though their au- 


thority extended frequently but to one city. Not long after, 


in the moſt populous places, differences happening betwixt 
neighbouring chiefs, the territories of the one were ſeized by 
the other, and made part of his dominions. The victor ren- 
dered thereby much more formidable continued his conqueſts, 
adding city to city, till he had conſiderably enlarged his do- 
minions. Thus kingdoms of conſiderable extent and power 
were ſoon formed; but ſometimes the ſmaller kings pre- 
© "990 their independency by forming alliances with each 
Other. | 

Thoſe who had made conqueſts, treated the conquered peo- 
ple in different manners, according to their various tempers 
and intereſts. Some looking on themſelves as abſolute maſters 
of the vanquiſhed, and thinking it was enough to grant them 
life, ſtripped them of every thing elſe, and reduced them to 
the ſtate of flavery, condemning them to the meaneſt offi- 


ces, and the moſt laborious employments, which introduced 


the diſtinction between freemen and flaves, ever ſince kept up 
in the world. 

Others introduced the cuſtom of tranſporting the conquered 
nations entirely into new countries, where they aſſigned them 
ſettlements and lands to cultivate. 

Ochers yet more moderate, contented themſelves with oblig- 
ing the conquered to purchaſe their liberty by a ranſom, and 


allowed them the enjoyment of their own lav's and privileges, 


on payment of - annual tribute, ſometimes even * 
_ their 
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their kings on the throne, and only obliging them to acknow- 
jege the ſuperiority of their conqueror by certain marks of ho- 
mage and ſubmiſhon. The wiſeſt and moſt politic gained the 
affections of their new ſubjects by admitting them to an equa- 
lity with their old ones, and granting them the ſame liberties 
and privileges; ſo that by an union of intereſts they quick! 
became one people. Thus large empires were formed, whic 
however did not happen, till ſeveral centuries after the diſper- 
fion, when the eaſtern parts of the world were become very 
populous, 
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The Hiftory of EcveT, to the Time of Alexander 
5 the Great. 
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A Deſcription of that Country. 


{7 


r T, frequently ſtiled in Scripture the /and of Ham, Its dige. 


E and the land of Migraim, by its ancient inhabitants was 
called Chemia, and by the Capts at preſent Chemi. The 
name Chemia is probably derived from Ham; but it is not 
agreed from what origin to deduce the Eree name £Egypt, by 
which the country is beſt known to the Europeans. Some ſay 
it was fo called from one of its kings named Agyptus ; but this 
name anciently was given not only to the country, but alfo to 
its famous river the Nile. Others ſay Egypt ignites no more 
than the land of the Copts, the word Aia being Greek for a 
country, and ÆAcoptos being eaſily ſoftened into AÆAgyptus. But 
tis probable the city Coptos, ſituate far up in higher Egypt, 
was not known to the Grechs, till long after they had given a 
name to the country. Others therefore think the country was 
{o called from the blackneſs of its ſoil, and the dark colour 
both of its river and inhabitants, which the Greets denote by 
the word ægyptias from ægyps, a vulture, a bird of a duſk 
hue, which colour by the Latins is called ſubvulturius. On 
the ſame account the country was alſo frequently called by the 
Greeks Aeria, and Melambolus; and the river Nite, Melo or 
Melos, which ſignifies black, and correſponds with the Hebrew 
name Shihor, and the Ethiopian Siris, by which the river was 
alſo known, | 

Egypt 
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Its fitua- Egyßt is ſituated between the 48th and 53 degrees of longi. 

tion and tude eaſt from the Azores, and the 23d and 329 degrees of north 

extent, latitude, being bounded on the ſouth by Ethiopia, on the north 
by the Mediterranean ſea, on the eaſt by the Red fea and the 
Iſthmus of Suez, and on the weſt by a region of Lybia, called 
HMarmarica. The river Nile runs through the whole length of 
country from ſouth to north about 600 miles. The coaſt on 
the Mediterranean extends near zoo miles. Above the diviſion 
of the Nile the habitable part of the country is bounded on 
each ſide by a chain of mountains that are continued to Ethiopia. 
'The plain betwixt them in ſome places is not 33 miles broad, 
but in other places it extends to about 7o or 80 miles. 

Its three Ancient Egypt may properly be divided into three parts, 

principal namely, Upper Egypt, or Thebars, next to Ethiopia, 1iddl 

diviſions, Egypt, or Heptanomis, and Lower Egypt, which included what 
the Greeks called Delta, and all the country on the coaſt of the 
Mediterranean. . 

Thebars, ſo named from its principal city Thebes, in the ſcrip- 
ture is called Pathros, and at preſent A Said. It is near as big 
as the other two diviſions, and is divided from Ethiopia by the 
Cities of Syene and Hlephanlina, which, according to Tacitus 

were once the boundaries of the Roman empire in thode 

arts. | 

Cities in : In this part of Egypt there were formerly ſeveral cities of 
the firſtdi- great note, ſome of which are now only inſignificant villages, 
viſion, and others heaps of ruins. On the weſt fide of the river to- 
wards the north was Lycopolis or the city of wolves, ſuppoſed to 

have been the ſame with the preſent town of AZonfalut., Here 

wolves were worſhiped, becauſe, ſays Diodorus, they formerly 

drove back an Ethiopian army + More ſouthward was y. 

ſele, now Aboutig, à conſiderable town and bithop's fee. There 

were allo Aphroditopolis, or the city of Venus; Ptolemais, by 

Strabo, thought as large as Memphis; Abydus, once a moſt po- 

pulous city, but in Strabo's time only a village; Little Diofpoli, 

ſuppoſed to be the preſent town of Hou; and Tentyra, now in 

ruins, the inhabitants of which, Juvenal informs us, had ſuci ; 

an enmity to the Crocodile, that they waged war with the wor: 

ſhipers of that animal $. On this fide of the river were like- 

wiſe Latopolis, where the ruins of an ancient temple, and ſeve- 

ral hieroglyphics are ſtill to be ſeen; and Great Apoilinopoli, ; 

the inhabitants of which were alſo Crecedile-haters. : 

Going down the other ſide of the river were found the cities 
Phylz, near the leſſer cataracts, where Ofiris was ſuppoſed to 
have been buried, and Syene, fituate directly under the tropic 

of Cancer, In the neighbourhood of this laſt city, are th: 
quarries of red granite, from whence large columns and obe- 
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Jiſks were hewed in one entire piece, and, according to the opi- 
nion of Pococke, even formed before they were ſeparated from 
the native rock. North from Syene lay Ombes, the inhabitants 
of which worſhiped the Crocodile, Elythia, Cnuphis, the fa- 
mous Thebes, Little Apollinopolis, Coptos, Gene; Conn 
Panopolis, and, laſtly, Antæpolis, ſo called from Antæus, whom 
Hercules ſlew. Coptos, now Kept, was a conſiderable city near 
the Nile, inhabited both by Arabians and Egyptians. The 
* Arabian and Indian commodities were carried thither from the 
Red ſea by land, and from thence down the Nile to Alexan- 
dria *. Ptolemy Philadelphus, cauſed a good road to be made 
from Coptos to Berenice on the Red ſea, with convenient ſtations 
for reſting and watering, which were called Hydria. Formerly 
the chriſtians were very numerous in Coptos, whence in de- 
| rifion the Mohammedans called all the Egyptian chriſtians Copts. 
Thebes, called alſo Dieſpolis, or the city of Jupiter, was one Deſcrip- 
of the nobleſt cities in the world. Its grandeur and magnifi- tion of 
cence have been celebrated by many Greet and Roman writers, Thebes. 
| Strabo, who was on the ſpot, ſays, its length was ten miles, 
which is nothing to its antient extent before it was ruined by 
Cambyſes, when we are told, it was no leſs than 52 miles and a 
half in circuit. Its wealth was ſo immenſe that after it had 
been plundered by the Per/ians, what was found, on burning 
the remains of the pillage, amounted to more than zoo talents 
of gold, and 2300 talents of Silver. According to Homer, the 
o had a 100 gates, and could ſend out of each gate 10,000 
fighting men, and 200 war chariots. Some, however, think 
that the city had no walls, and by the 100 gates are meant the 
temples, or the palaces of great men +. 
he city ſeems to have been built on both ſides of the Nile, 
and in Strabo's time, it ſtood chiefly on the eaſt fide of the 
river. There are ſtill to be ſeen temples and palaces almoſt 
entire, adorned with innumerable columns and ſtatues One 
of the temples, according to Diodorus, was a mile and a half 
in circumference, and 45 cubits in height, with walls 24 feet 
thick. A modern traveller thinks that the temple even ex- 
ceeded the deſcription of Diodorus. Hence avenues extendin 
as far as the eye can ſee, adorned on each fide with ſphinxes an 
coloſſal ſtatues conduct to three portico's, whoſe height is 
amazing to behold. The temple has other five grand portico's 
and gates without avenues, but of the fineſt marble, and adorn- 
ed with hieroglyphics and coloſſal ſtatues. The author taking 
ſome meaſures of one of theſe ſtatues, found the hand to be 
16 inches broad, and the head 5 feet 6 inches long: From the 
= outer court to the inner temple there were in ſome places two 
# rows of pillars 40 feet high, and eight in diameter, which had 
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plinths above their capitals, as though ſtatues had been to be 
placed upon them. In the inner temple there are 16 rows of 
pillars one way, and 18 the other, the two middle rows being 
11 feet diameter, and the others 8. The whole temple both 
within and without is covered with hieroglyphics, and other 
repreſentations. Beſides the inner temple, within the court, 
are a great many different buildings, which are now very much 
ruined. Many other grand ruins are diſcovered in the neigh- 
bourhood of the temple, but their original deſign cannot be fo 
eaſily traced. : | | 
Of theſe- In the mountains near Thebes are ſtill to be ſeen the moſt mag- 
palchres nificent ſepulchres of the Theban kings. You enter the rock 
of the by a gallery about 10 feet wide and 10 feet high, and upwards 
Theban of 30 feet long. This gallery conducts to another of the ſame 
kings. form; and ſo orr to a third, and fourth, and fifth, at the end of 
which is a large ſpacious room, in which is ſeen the tomb of 
the king, with his figure cut in relievo on the lid, or painted 
at full length on the ſtone. The ſides and cielings of the room 
arc cut with hieroglyphics, ſome of which are painted and | 
ſtill look as freſh as if juſt finiſhed. "= 
'The fta- Not far from theſe tombs are the two coloſſal ſtatues of Mem- 
tues of non, ſtanding about 3o feet aſunder, and made of a particular 
Mzmnen, kind of porous hard granite, The height of one of the ftatues 
from the bottom of the foot to the top of the knee is about 29 
feet, and from the bottom of the foot to the ancle two feet ſix 
inches. Here are alſo the remains of two ſtatues of black 
granite, one of which is ſuppoſed by ſome to have been the 
famous ſtatue of Memnon, which is id daily to have uttered 
a ſound as ſoon as it was touched, by the rays of the riſing 
ſun. Strabo owns, that he himſelf heard the ſound, but adds, 
that he did not know whether it proceeded from the baſe, or 
the ſtatue, or the people about it, ſo that he ſuſpected a trick, 
which it doubtleſs was. 

On the weſtern ſhore of the Red ſea, towards the north there 
were ſeveral conſiderable cities belonging to Egypt. On the 
moſt northern point ſtood Heroopolis, or the city of Heroes, 
and Ar/moe, which laſt is now called Suez. Farther ſouth were 
ſituated —_ Albus Portus, and Berenice. 

The cities Middle Egypt, called Heptanomis, from the ſeven names or 
in 0:44; prefectures into which it was divided, comprehended all the 
At. country north from Thebais, as far as the Delta, where the 
Nile divides into different branches. In early times it was alſo 

full of large and noble cities. On the welt fide of the river 

about 15 miles ſouth of the Delta ſtood OS, built, as 1s 
ſuppoſed, by Mines the firſt king of Egypt, and for many ages 

the metropolis of the whole kingdom. There are now no 

more remains of fo great a city than if it had never exiſted; 

the belt part of its ruins being probably carried off to Alexan- 

dria, and other cities, and the reſt buried by the overflowing 

of the Nile. It was great and populous even in the time of 

Strabe, who calls it the ſecond after Alexandria, and was _ 
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ed by many magnificent temples, one particularly of the god 
Apis, whom they worſhiped, under the, appearance of an ox, 


that was kept and fed with great care and ceremony. A few 
miles ſouth from Memphis lay Acanthus, where was a great tem- 
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ple, dedicated to Ofiris, The Nile here formed a pretty large | 
iſland, in which were the two cities Heracleopolis, where the 
Ichneumon was worſhiped, and N:lopolis. The following cities 1 


were likewiſe found in this diviſion, namely, Arſinoe, where 
the crocodile was worſhiped ; Oxyrynchus, ſo called from a fiſh 
of that name worſhiped all over Egypt; Hermopolis, or the 
city of Mercury; Aphmaitopolts, or the city of Venus; Ancu- 
* ropolF$, or the city of Anchors; Cynopolis, or the city of Dogs, 
where that animal was worſhiped; and Antinoopolis, built by 
Adrian, in honour of his favourite Antinous: though ſome 
imagine the emperor did not build a new city, but embelliſhed 
an 8 named Beſa, which was afterwards called Beſan- 
Finoopolis. | BY 
A 3 Egypt, which reached from the diviſion of the Nile to The &s 
the Mediterranean ſea, was called Delta, from its triangular ties in 
| figure and reſemblance to the Greet letter of that name. Near lower 
the lake Marea, or Mareotis, the ancients mention the follow- Egypts 
ing cities, Plinthine, Monocomium Cobii, Almyræ, Hierax, Ta- 
pofrris, Phomotis, Marea. This lake, according to Strabo, was | 
formerly navigable, and was 3oo ſtadia in length, and half as = 
much in breadth. It appears from Virgil and Horace, that the 1 
adjoining country was once famous for excellent wine. 1 
Between the lake and the canopic branch of the Nile ſtood = 
ſeveral cities of no ſmall note, particularly Alexandria, founded | 
by Alexander the Great, and after his death made the capital of 
z al Egypt by the Ptolemies. This city, in the days of Auguſtus, 
was reckoned the next to Rome for the grandeur, magnificence, 
and number of its buildings, very few remains of which are 
now to be ſeen. Its extent was about fifteen miles, an 
the royal palace, which was pleaſantly ſituated by the ſea, 
took up about one fifth of the city. Near a mile from the ſhore 
was the ifland of Pharos, which almoſt encloſed a bay about 
three leagues wide, One of the kings joined this ifland to 
the continent by a mole, ſo that it became a part of the city. 
On the eaſt end of it the famous light-houſe, called Pharos, 
was erected for the uſe of ſea-faring people, which was reck=- 
oned one of the wonders of the world; but now only ſome 
of its remains are ſeen covered by the ſea. For ſeveral cen- 
turies Alexandria was the city of the greatelt trade in the world; 
it being the only center of all the European traffic with Arabia, 
Pierſia, India, and the eaſtern coaſts of Africa. In conſequence 
of its extenſive trade, it abounded with wealth, profuſion, and 
? — ſo that the Alcaandrian voluptuouſneſs became 4 
proverb. | | | | 
About four miles from Alexandria ftood 2 ſo called 
from the victory Auguſtus gained there over Anthony, In its 
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f neighbourhood lay Canopus, ſaid ” be built by the Spartans on 
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their 
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their return from the Trojan war, and infamous for the diſſo- 
jute manners of its inhabitants. From thence ſouthwards on 
that branch of the Mile, were placed ſeveral conſiderable cities. 
In the Delta, between the canopic or moſt weſterly branch of 


the Nile, and the peluſian or eaſterly branch, were ſituated 


Motelis on the canopic branch, and Naucratis a little ſouth 
from the firſt ſubdiviſion of the canopic branch. Not far from 
thence was Sais, formerly the capital of Lower Egypt, where 
there was a famous temple af Minerva, and before it a ſur- 
priſing room cut out of one ſtone, on the outſide twenty-one 
cubits long, fourteen broad, and eight high, and within above 
eighteen feet in length, twelve broad, and hve high, 2000 men 
being employed three years if bringing it down by water from 
Elephantina. Northwards from Sais ſtood 9 and Butus, 
famous for the oracle of Latona. Many other cities of note 
were ſituated on and between the different channels of Delza, 
which whole territory was ſuppoſed by ſome to be an acceſ- 


ſion of land to Egypt, and to have been formed by the ſoil 


A canal 
zoining 
the Nile 
and the 
Red Sea. 


brought down by the Nile in its yearly overflowings. Tho 6 


large rivers, eſpecially if they run from high countries, form 
banks at their mouth, which in time become firm and dry 


land; yet conſidering the little alteration which has been in 
this part of Egypt for above 2000 years paſt, it is not likely that 
the Nile, that flows without rapidity, ever brought down foil 


ſufficient to form any conſiderable new territory. 


Eaſt from the Delta, but on the banks of the Nile, ſtood Bu- 
baſtus, ſo called from Diana, or Bubaſtis, where there was 4 
magnificent temple dedicated to that goddeſs. On the ſame 
bank, farther ſouth, was ſeated Onias, ſo called from the 2 | 
2/þ prieſt of that name, who built a temple there in oppoſition 
to that of 8 On this ſide of the river likewiſe ſtood 
y Diodorus to have been built by ſome captives © 
from Babylon in Chaldea, who at firſt plundered the country! 
from a hill, whither they had eſcaped, where they afterwards, 
upon obtaining a pardon, founded a city, and called it Baby 
lan. Ptolomy mentions a canal between this city and the Red 
Sea, which he calls the canal of Trajan, who either made or 
repaired it. This city was alſo the ſtation of a Roman legion. 
Not far from it began the canal called h canal of the fing 
from the peluſian branch to the Red Sea. This canal, which 
was 100 cubits in breadth, and of depth ſufficient to carry the 
largeſt veſſels, was begun by Se/s/tris king of Egypt, and after 
long interruption carried on and compleated by his ſucceſſors. Þ: 

Nile ſtood the citj 


Babylon, ſaid 


Towards the mouth of this branch of the 


Peluſium, ſo called from its marſhy ſituation, tho' ſome think Þ 
it got its name from Peleus, the father of Achilles, who founded 
it. It was reckoned the key of Egypt, becauſe whoever wa 
maſter of it, commanded the paſſage into Egypt. Several other 
cities lay between it and the confines of Paleſtine, and moe 
ſouthwards towards Arabia ſtood Phagroriopalis and Heliopolin 
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or the city of the Sun, which is commonly thought to be the On 
of ſcripture. : 
Szſo/tris and other kings of Egypt, divided the kingdom into 


H ſeveral governments or prefectures, called by the Egyptians 
Tabir, and by the Greeks Nomes ; the number of which was 


uncertain, and varied according to the pleaſure of the kings. 
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One of the greateſt wonders of Egypt is the Nile, which by A deſcrip- 


are now diſcovered to be in Ethiopia, were ſo abſolutely un- 


Eknovyn to the ancients, that they thought it even impoſſible to find 
them. The river enters Egypt almoſt under the tropic of Cancer, 
pouring itſelf down in no leſs than ſeven cataracts, to which, tho? 
very impetuous, the natives nevertheleſs truſt themſelves in ſmall 
boats, each of which holds only two perſons. A little below 
the ancient Memphis, the river divided itſelf into two large 
arms, which afterwards formed ſeven channels, by which it 
- emptied itſelf into the ſea. The greater part of theſe channels 


have ſince been ſtopped up, and others formed ; ſo that the 


Z river is now ſuppoſed to flow into the ſea by above thirty chan- 


nels, eſpecially at its overflowing. The two principal channels 


at preſent are that of Roſetta, or Raſhid, and of Damietta, or 
Dimyat. 


Nile. 


its regular overflowings, waters the whole country, and richly tion of the 
ſupplies the want of rain. The ſources of this river, which 


he ancients were at a loſs to account for the overflowing The cau- 


e to examine into it. When 


tropic, it is then winter in that part of the torrid zone, the 


rains falling continually for ſeveral months. In conſequence 
of theſe rains, Ethiopia is ſoon overflowed; and about three 
weeks after, towards the end of May, the Nile begins to 
riſe in Egypt. About the end of June, when the river has The time 


ing. 


of the Nile, which, contrary to other rivers, was higheſt in ſes of its 
\ ſummer and loweſt in winter. The true cauſe, however, has overflow- 
been long known, Ptolomy 1 a very inquiſitive prince, 
having ſent able perſons on purpo 

the ſun paſſes the equator, and advances towards the northern 


riſen fourteen or ſixteen feet, the overflowing is proclaimed and conti- 
through the Egyptian cities by public criers, who regularly pub- nuance of 
; liſh its daily increaſe, till it riſes to thirty-four feet eight inches, the inun- 


'| when the dam of the great canal is cut down, which entitles 


the ſultan to a certain tribute. If the water encreaſes to the 
height of about fifty feet, according to the account of ſome 
moderns, which greatly exceeds that of the ancients, it is 
judged moſt favourable; but if it ſhould either be conſiderably 


of Ge 
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lower or higher, a barren year enſues, or the country ſuſtains 
pron damage. The greateſt height according to the accounts 
oth of the ancients and moderns, happens about the end of 


September, when the river begins to decreaſe, and in about three 


months returns within its banks. 


The plenty and riches of Egypt chiefly depend upon the 


: overflowing of the Nie; the day the river roſe to ſuch a height 
as ſecured plenty, has always been obſerved by the Egyptians 
as a grand feſtival, By a long ſeries of regular obſervations 


upon 


dation, 
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riſing of the river, the plenty or ſcarcity of the fol- 
lowing harveſt was aſcertained, and the inhabitants knew be- 
forelapd what they might promiſe themſelves or fear from the 
{uing crop. 
e. erf 1 the regular increaſe of the river, columns were 
t erected in different places, on which equal diviſions were 
marked. And'tis ſuppoſed the Sphinxes were made as ſymbo- 
FREE lic repreſentations to denote the time when the inundation hap- 
"= pened. Theſe figures had the head of a woman and the body 
of a lion, ſignifying that the Nie overflowed when the ſun was 
in the celeſtial ſigns Leo and V. 72 Several of theſe ſphinxes 
are ſtill to be ſeen, one particularly near the pyramids, cut out 
of a rock, of a prodigious ſize. It is now wholly covered with 
ſand, except the head and neck. According to T hevenot, it is 
26 feet high, and 15 feet from the ear to the chin; but by Pl. 
ny's account, the head was no leſs than 102 feet in circuit, and 
raiſed above the belly 62 fect, and the body, which was 143 
feet long, was thought to be the ſepulchre of king Amaſis x. 
The E-9yp- As the Nile could not of itſelf overflow the lands every where 
zians by in the neceſſary proportion, the Egyptians, with vaſt labour, 
art render have cut numberleſs canals of a length and breadth proportioned 
the over- to the different ſituation and wants of the lands. heſe canals 
flowing are not permitted to be ew all at once, but firſt only in upper 
more ſer- Egypt, and ſo on towards the ſea as the river riſes; by which 
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upon the 


viceable. means the water is ſo carefully huſbanded, that *tis thought ſcarce 


a tenth part of it enters the ſea for the firſt three months after 
the river begins to riſe. Some places, however, lying too high 
to be watered by the canals, Diodorus tells us the country peo- 
ple formerly raiſed the water by ſpiral pumps, invented by 
Archimedes in his travels into Egypt +. For this purpoſe they now 
generally uſe Wheels turned round by oxen, and having upon 
their extremities earthen pots that hold about ſeven or eight 
quarts apiece. Tis ſaid, that no leſs than 200,000 oxen are 
daily employed in Egypt in this labour, without .reckoning the 
men who draw water in wicker baſkets, ſo cloſe and well made, 
that not a drop runs through. | 


The great Egypt abounds in grain of all ſorts, but particularly rice ; and Z 
fertility of as it formerly was the granary of Rome, ſo it now chiefly ſup- 


Egypt. plies Conflantineple. Its extraordinary fertility, which was 


greatly celebrated by ancient writers, and even by Moſes him- ? 
ſelf, is owing entirely to the Nile, which exceedingly fattens Þ 


and enriches the lands by the mud and ſlime it leaves upon 


them, The Egyptian huſbandman has no labour in cultivating Þ 
the ground, but when the river is retired, mingles a little fand Þ 


with the earth to abate its ſtrength; then ſows his ſeed with 


med. 9 


— 


* Pliny Nat, Hiſt, I. xxxvi. c. 12, +4 Diod. l. i. p. 30. I. v. p- 313 ; 
f | timo 


almoſt no charge. Providence, however, has not intended be : 
ſhould be idle; for the time which in other countries is uſed ta 
dreſs the ground, is by him employed in watering it. The ſeed 
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time in Egypt is in October and November, ſoon after the over- 
flowing; and before the earth is again covered with the next 
inundation, it generally yields three or four different crops. 

What is mol ſurpriſing is, that the fecundity cauſed by the 
overflowing of the Nite reaches even to mankind and animals. 
For by conſtant experience it is found, that the new waters 
make the women fruitful, whether they bathe in them or drink 
them. They uſually conceive in Fuly and Augu/?, and are de- 
livered in April and May. The cows alſo almoſt always bring 
two calves at a time. The ſheep yean twice a year, having 
two lambs the firſt time, and but one the ſecond. A goat is 
often ſeen followed by four kids,” which ſhe has brought in 
fix months. The paſtures are moſt excellent, the graſs gene- 
my growing to the height of the cattle. 

£ 


ypt, at two ſeaſons of the year, preſents two different and Two dif- 
very delightful proſpects. In the months of July and Auguſi, ferent 
if you aſcend ſome mountain, or one of the largeſt pyramids, ſcenes pre- 
you behold a wide ſea, in which numberleſs towns, villages, ſented by 
and ſpires appear, with ſome cauſeways for communication, Zgy/# at 
intermixed with groves and fruit-trees whoſe tops only are vi- twodiffer- 
ſible, the diverſified ſcene being terminated by mountains and ent ſea- 
woods at a great diſtance. On the other hand, in the winter, ſons. 


that is about January and February, the whole country appears 
one verdant meadow, richly enamelled with all kinds of flowers. 
On every ſide are ſeen herds and flocks of cattle ſcattered over 


the plain, with an infinite number of gardeners and huſband- 
men. The air is then perfumed by the great quantity of bloſ- 
ſoms on the orange, lemon, and other trees, and is ſo pure, 
that a man cannot breathe one more wholeſome or agreeable ; 
nature then, as it were dead in other climates, ſeeming to re- 
vive only for the ſake of fo delightful an abode &. | 

We ſhall now take a view of the animal and vegetable pro- Of the 
ductions of Egypt. The crocodile and hippopotamus are both animals of 
inhabitants of the Mile. The crocodiles are killed by the na- Fgypz. 


tives after various manners. They ſometimes bait an iron 


hook at the end of a rope with a piece of fleſh, and when the 
- crocodile is hooked, they pull him to land and kill him. Some- 
times they ſtrike them as they fleep under the belly with a 
ſtake armed with a bearded point of iron, and alſo faſtened to 
a rope. Some who were hired to catch them, uſed a moſt ex- 
traordinary means. Where the crocodile uſed to come, they 
tied their ſon, a young lad, to a ſtake, and taking two ſhort 
clubs in their hand, one of which was wound round at the 
end with a very large ball of courſe thread dipped in pitch, 


laid themſelves down on their belly. As the crocodile ap- 


5 


proached and opened his mouth to ſeize the boy, the father 
thruſt the ſtaff with the pitched ball into his mouth, which 


ſticking in his teeth and entangling him, the man with the 


1 — 
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other club broke his back and killed him. The inhabitants of 


Tentyris were very bold and dextrous in hunting theſe crea- 
tures. They even ventured to leap on their backs in the wa- 
ter, and as they opened their mouths to bite, they thruſt a 
ſtick acroſs their jaws, with which they managed them as with 
2 bridle, and brought them to land and killed them: ſo that 
theſe creatures were terrified with their voice and ſmell. The 
Arabs of Upper Egypt are very fond of the fleſh of the crocodile, 
which when it is young is white, fat, and delicious. 

The hippopotami are common in upper Egypt; but are ſcarce 
to be met with in any part of lower Egypt. It is rare to ſee 
two of them together; and they are ſo diſtruſtful, and fly fo 
ſwiftly from their purſuers, that they are very ſeldom taken, 
Beſides wild and tame oxen, camels, aſſes, goats, and ſheep, of 
which there is the greateſt plenty in Egypt, there are a vaſt 
number of antelopes, and a large kind of ape with a head ſome- 
what like a dog, whence it was called Cynocephalus. The little 
or land crocodile (ſuppoſed to be the ſcincus of Pliny) is about 
the-bigneſs of a lizard, and has a round tail covered with ſcales, 
It is found near the Nile and the Red Sea, and uſually feeds on 
the moſt odoriferous flowers. Its fleſh being uſed in phyſic, 

reat numbers of them are brought to Venice and other places. 
The Egyptian rat, called by the ancients Ichneumon, is of the 


ſize of a cat, with very rough hair. It has ſhort black legs, a 


tail like a fox, and noſe like a hog, with which it digs up the 
earth. By its natural inſtinct, it hunts out and breaks the 
crocodiles eggs, thereby preventing too great an increaſe of 
that deſtructive creature. The naturaliſts alſo ſay, that it is 


To greedy after the crocodiles liver, that rolling itſelf in mud, 
it ſlips down his throat while he ſleeps with his mouth open, 


and gnaws its way out again. 

In Egypt there are great numbers of oftriches, eagles, hawks, 
pelicans, flamingos or phænicopteri, wild geeſe, herons, ducks, 
and various other forts of birds. Thoſe peculiar to the Nil 
are the rice-hen, or hen of Dimyat, the gooſe with golden fea- 
thers, the ſakſak and the ibis. The two laſt are remarkable. 
The /a#/a#, which is the trochilus of the ancients, is the only 
creature with which the crocodile is in friendſhip, and 
picks and clears his mouth of the leaches which infeſt it. The 
ibis is ſo peculiar to Egypt, that it pines away and dies if car- 
ried elſewhere. It is of great uſe in that country, by deſtroy- 
ing the flying ſerpents, which are brought by the ſouth winds 
from the deſerts of Lybia, and are ſhaped like the water-ſnakes, 
with wings like a bat. In the proper ſeaſon of the year, thele 
birds in vaſt numbers, by a peculiar inſtinct, go and wait on 
the frontiers for theſe ſerpents, and devour them as they fly, 
before they enter Egypt. 

In the Nile there are abundance of fiſh, four ſorts of which 
are excellent. There are alſo fine fiſh in many lakes in differ- 
ent places of Egypt, particularly in the Delta. The revenue on 
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of theſe lakes alone brings into the emperor's treafury, amounts 
to no leſs than 40,000 crowns a year. | 
Woods are very rare in Egypt, and trees do not thrive there Of the ve- 
without great care and cultivation. There are, however, fruit getables 
trees of ſeveral ſorts, ſome cedars, though not ſo large as in of Egypt. 
Syria; but of all others the palm trees are the moſt common. 
e ſhall mention a few of the different kinds of plants, which 
are very numerous. The reed papyrus, or byblus, called at 
preſent by the natives al berdi, grows on the banks of the Nile, 
and ſhoots out a ſtalk of nine or ten feet high. The leaves 
are like the blade of a ſword, and are uſed to keep wounds 
open, which if not inveterate, are alſo cured by the aſhes of the 
ſtalk. Of this plant the ancients made their writing paper, b 
working the pith of the ſtalk into a white paſte or glue, almo 
in the fame manner as the linnen-rags are now manufactured. 
| Some, however, ſay, that the paper was made of the inner 
rind of the plant. 1 early times this reed was of great ſervice 
to the Eayptians; for they did not only uſe it as food, but made 
cloathe, boats, and domeſtic utenſils of it, and alſo crowns for 
| their gods, and ſhoes for their prieſts ; but more uſeful inven- 
tions ſucceeding, the plant is now entirely neglected. 
The flax of Egypt, eſpecially one fort of it, was ſo exceed- 
ing fine, and dreſſed and ſpun fo curiouſly, that the threads 
evid ſcarce be ſeen *. It was cultivated and manufactured by 
th. Heyhtians to lo great an extent, that beſides ſupplying their 
home coniumption, which was very general, they carried on a 
great trade with it to foreign parts, their fine linen being in the 
| greateſt requeſt al: over the eaft. The lotus, which grows plen- 
tifully in lower Egypt, is a ſpecies of nenuphar, nymphæa or 
| water-lily. Its leaves float on the ſurface of the water, and it 
produces many flowers formerly wove into the crowns of con- 
querors. Its pulp and root ſerved for food to the ancient Egyp- 
tians, and the Arabs, at this day, eat the head and ſtalk of it, 
and alſo make a drink of it, which is cooling and ſalutary. 
There are many other plants in great abundance, the fruits or 
roots of which afford ſuch excellent food, that the Egyptians 
might almoſt be maintained by them without the uſe G corn; 
5 formerly the labouring people ſcarce lived on any thing 
elſe. | 
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K What chiefly raiſes the admiration of travellers in Egypt, is Of the ar- 
S | the buildings and other works of the ancient Egyptians, who tificial ra- 
nſeem to have placed their chief glory in raiſing monuments for ities of 


poſterity. Egypt. 
In different parts of Egypt, particularly in upper Egypt, are The Py- 
| ſeen many pyramids, which are large ſtructures either ſolid or „ 
hollow, riſing from a baſe generally of a ſquare form, and ter- ; 
minating in a point. Thoſe which have been chiefly taken 
notice of and deſcribed by travellers, ſtand on the weſt ſide of 
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pyramids, is uncertain. Some think they were ſo named by 


the Greets from their ape, which reſembles a riſing flame, 
the wor pyr in Greek ſignifying fire. Others imagining they 


were gr>naries of the ancient E yptians, derive their name from 
the Gree word pyros, which ſignifies wheat. Another writer 
deriv-:s the name from the Coptic word pouro, a king, and mij, 
a race or generation, ſuppoling they were built to perpetuate the 

| memory of their kings. : 
Uncertain Ry whom the pyramids were built, is equally uncertain, 
by whom Joſehus and ſeveral moderns have ſuppoſed they were erected 


they were by the ene during their bondage in Egypt but according 
the Jetus was the | 
making of bricks, whereas all theſe pyramids are of ſtone, Þ. 
Others think they were built by the patriarch o/eph, for gra- 
naries to lay up the corn of the plentiful years; but the groſs Þ 
ſolidity of the ftructures, and the few rooms they contain, 
overthrows this opinion. According to Herodotus, Cheops, Þ + 
or Chemnis, built the largeit of the remarkable pyramids, | 
However, Diodorus confeſſes that it does not appear by whom 
they were built; and this uncertainty Pliny mentions as a juſt Þ 


built, to the ſcriptures, the ſlaviſh employment o 


reward of the vanity and uſeleſs oftentation of the undertakers, 


Though the pyramids that are ſtill to be ſeen appear from | 
their figure and ſize to be able to reſiſt all the injuries of time 
for very many centuries, yet many others which ancient wri- Þ _ 
ters have taken particular notice of, have been long ſince ruined | 


and defaced. Herodotus mentions a large one that ſtood at the 
end of the labyrinth, with a ſubterraneous paſſage to it, and 
large figures of animals engraved upon it. Pliny alſo mentions 
feveral pyramids built near the labyrinth; and king ris allo 
built two pyramids in the midſt of a lake which he dug. Theſe 


8 were each a furlong in height, and ſtood one half 
above the water, and the other half below; and on the top of! 


each was placed a marble ſtatue or coloſſus, fitting on a throne. 
Another king alſo built a pyramid of brick, with this inſcription 
cut in ſtone, Compare me not with the pyramids of fone; or 1 as 
far excell them, as Jupiter does the 3 — gods. For ftribing the 
bottom of the lake with long poles, and gathering the mud which 
Auch on them, thereof they made bricks, and formed me in that 
: manner *, | | 

Their Though the preciſe time when the pyramids were built can- 
great an- not be aſcertained, yet the leaſt antiquity that can be allowed 
quit). them ſeems to be near zooo years; ſince Herodotus, who lived 
2000 years ago, was able to find fo little ſatisfaction in his en- 
quiries about them; and Diadorus, who lived before the birth 


— 
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* Herod. I. xi. 


the Nile, not far from the ſeat of the ancient Memphis. The LT 
number of theſe is about tvzenty, three of which ſtanding near 
together, are moſt conſiderable. From whence they were called Þ 
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angle of the roof-ſtone, Beyond this ſtreight there is a hole on 
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of our Saviour, ſuppoſes the great pyramid to have been built 
at leaſt 1000 years before his time. 


"Tis ſuppoſed the pyramids were built for ſepulchres and For what 
monuments of the dead. This is the opinion of a great many purpoſes 
authors of the beſt authority, and the tomb, which at this erected. 


day ſtands in the firſt pyramid, puts it out of all doubt. But 
what motive influenced the Egyptian kings to build fepulchres 
at ſuch vaſt expence, cannot be fo eaſily determined. Ariſtotle 
makes them the works of tyranny ; and Pliny conjectures, that 
they were built partly from oſtentation, and partly out of ſtate 
policy, to prevent the people from ſeditions and rebellions. 
Others aſſign higher reaſons ariſing from the theology of the 
Eevptians, who believing, that while the body laſted the ſoul 
continued with it, were moſt ſollicitouſty concerned to preſerve 


the corps from corruption. 


The firſt of the three remarkable pyramids above-mention- A deſcrip- 
ed, is ſituated on the border of the ſandy deſert of Lyb:a, about tion of the 
a quarter of a mile from the plains of Egypt, on a rock that great py- 
riſes by a gentle aſcent 110 feet. Many authors, both ancient ramid. 


and modern, have given us the dimenſions of this pyramid : 
but without peryl-xing our readers with their different ac- 
counts, we ſhall give them the exact deſcription of them by a 
countryman of our own, who ſeems to have uſed great accu- 
racy. The four ſides of the baſe are equilateral, and each fide 
meaſures 693 Engliſb feet, the: ſuperficial contents of the area 
being 430,249 feet, or ſomething more than eleven acres of 
ground. Its height, though gencrally magnified by the an- 
cients, is only 481 feet, which is very little more than the 
height of the top of the cupola of St. Paul's church in London. 


The gradual tapering to the top does not form one plain ſur- 


face; but as the building riſes, it is ſucceſſively benched in 
on every ſide, forming all round ſo many large ſteps, the lower- 
moſt of which is near four feet in height, and three in breadth. 
Though the top, to a ſpectator at the bottom, appears a point, 
yet it is a fine platform of about thirteen feet ſquare, compoſed 
of ten or twelve maſſy ſtones. The ſteps are not all of equal 
bulk, but diminiſh gradually to the top. They are formed 
of large poliſhed ſtones, ſaid to have been hewn out of the 
meu, towards the eaſt of upper Egypt. One ſtone com- 
pleats the height of each row of the ſteps, and the ſtones are 


joined both within and without in the cloſeſt and ſmootheſt 


manner. | : : : 
As there is no window or opening to admit the light, thoſe 


that would view the inſide muſt carry lights with them. The 
entrance is by a ſquare narrow paſlage about the middle of the 
north fide on the 16th ſtep. The breadth of the paſſage is little 
more than 3 feet, and it declines for 92 feet and a half in the 
proportion of 8 feet every 20. It then begins gently to riſe ; 
but is ſo choaked with ſand at this place, that a man muſt flide 
on his belly cloſe to the ground, and grate his back againſt the 
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the right hand about 89 feet in length, the height and breadth Sc 


various, and not worthy conſideration. On the left hand, climb. 
ing up a ſteep and a ſtone eight or nine feet high, you enter 
the firſt gallery, the breadth and height of which is about five 
feet, and the length 110 feet. The pavement riſes _ » and 
conſiſts of ſmooth poliſhed marble of a white and alabaſter co- 
lour. At the end of it are two paſlages, one horizontal and the 
other riſing. In the entry of that which is level is a well, 
mentioned by Pliny, which is circular, and about three feet dia- 
meter, now almoſt filled with rubbiſh. At the end of it is a 
gallery 110 feet long, which leads to a vaulted chamber of a 
22 ſmell and half full of rubbiſh. This chamber ſtands 


ue eaſt and weſt, and is about 20 feet long, 17 broad, and near 


is high. The walls are intire, and plaiſtered over with lime. 


The aſcending paſſage above-mentioned is very magnificent. It 
riſes gradually, is 26 feet high, and a little more than 6 feet 
broad, a ſtone bench, about a foot and a half high and as much 
broad, running along on each fide. It is roofed and covered on 
each ſide with large tables of white poliſhed marble in ſeven © 
courſes, each ſuperior courſe jetting out about three inches fur- || 
ther than the inferior. At the end of this admirable gallery you 
enter another, about five feet ſquare, which leads to two ſmall 


rooms lined with ſpeckled marble. Paſſing the ſecond room, 
you enter another ſquare hole, over which are ſome engravings, 
which are the only ſculptures to be obſerved in the whole 
pyramid, LEE 

This paſlage, which is not long, conducts to a magnificent 


and ſpacious chamber, placed as it were in the heart and center 


of the pyramid. The floor, the ſides, and the roof, are all 


made of large tables of Thebaic marble, or, according to ſome, | 
of that kind of porphyry by Pliny called Leuco/tiftos, being 
ſpeckled with black, white, and red ſpots. The length of the 


chamber is 34 feet, the breadth 17, and the height 19 feet and a 
half. The ſtones that cover the room are of a ſtupenduous 


length, and traverſe the room like ſo many huge beams, withal Þ. 
ſupporting an infinite maſs and weight of the pyramid above. 
Within this ſtately room ſtands the monument of Cheops or 
Chemnis, of one piece of marble, hollow within, uncovered at 
the top, and ſounding like a bell. It is formed like an altar, or 


two cubes ſet together, and is cut ſmooth and plain, without any 
ſculpture or engraving. It is about ſeven feet three inches long, 


and in depth about three feet three inches. The hollow inſide i 


is fix feet in length, and in breadth and depth about two feet, 
There is no more to be ſeen within this firſt pyramid ; but tra- 


vellers obſerve a very ſurprizing echo in it, which repeats no le 


than ten or twelve times very diſtinctly *. 


* Greave's deſcription of the pyramids. 
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dth 9 Scarce the flight of an arrow ſouthward from the firſt ſtands the The 2d 
ab- ſecond pyramid, of which both ancient and modern writers have rear py. 
iter . . very little. It has no entrance, and is built of white ramid. 
five ſtones, not near fo large as the firſt, the ſides riſing ſmooth to 
ind the top without any benching. The whole fabric, except on 
co- the ſouth fide, ſeems quite intire, free from any deformed 
the breaches +. : . ' 
ell, At a convenient diſtance from this pyramid, and parallel to 
li- the north-weſt ſides of it, runs a ſtately and elaborate piece of 
s 2 architecture, in length about 1400 feet, and in depth zo feet. 
fa It is a row of rooms, ſuppoſed to have been deſigned for the 
nds lodgings of the Egyptian prieſts, cut out of the rock, and 
ear Þ ſquared by the chiſſel. On the north {ide without there is a line 
ne. engraved in ſacred Egyptian characters. 
5 The third pyramid ſtands about a furlong from the ſecond. 11 
feet Though it is not ſo large as the other two, yet, as to the ſtruc- 5 
ch ture, the exquiſite workmanſhip and magnificence of the mar- 
on ble, it far excels them, and is no more decayed than if it were 
ven # newly built. 
ur- By what means theſe immenſe ſtructures were erected has been Ho the 
ou the ſubject of much ſpeculation. Herodotus ſeems to think that pyramids 
"all after the firſt courſe was laid they raiſed other ſtones upon it by Were e- 
Im, | ſhort wooden engines; perhaps he means inclined planes: that reged. 
gs, the ſtone was raiſed from this row to a ſecond by another engine 
ole placed on the firſt ſtep, and ſo on progreſſively from benching to 
benching to the top, which he ſays was firſt finiſhed. Diodorus 
ent imagines the ſtones were raiſed on ſloping artificial mounds com- 
ter poſed of ſalt and nitre, and that by letting in the river they were 
all afterwards diſſolved. According to Pliny, the ſtones were car- 
ne, ried up over brick bridges, which, upon finiſhing the work, 
ing # were taken down. Greaves thinks both mounds and bridges 
the were uſed, and that a large tower reaching to the top was firſt 
da built, and the reſt of the building was adjoined to this, piece by 
ous piece, like ſo many buttreſſes. 
hal © According to Diodorus 360,000 men, but according to Pliny The num- 
ve, | 366,000 were employed 20 years in building the firſt pyramid. ber of 
or Herodotus makes the number of workmen only 100,000, who men em- 
| at || were ten years employed in hewing out the ſtones, and twenty ployed. 
or years more in building the edifice ; and adds, that in his time 
ny there was an inſcription on the pyramid declaring, that 1600 
nz, # talents of ſilver, or about 3 a ſterling had been expended 
ide in radiſhes, onions, leeks, and garlick, for the workmen. Some 
et, travellers, obſerving that theſe ſtructures are not all built of the 
ra- ſame marble, imagine that the rock on which they are founded 
le ſerved for a quarry, which perhaps in a great meaſure may be 
true. One thing more remarkable in the ſtructure of the firſt 
= Pyramid is, that the four ſides of it, and the tomb within, ex- 
| actly face the four quarters of the world, and conſequently mark 


pyramid. 
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The laby- The labyrinth was another celebrated ſtructure in Egypt, and, | 


rinth. 
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the true meridian of the place; which poſition, in all probabi- || 
lity, was the effect of art and deſign, and is a proof of the early 
progreſs of the Egyptians in aſtronomy, and ſhews likewiſe that | 


there has been no alteration in the poles of the earth or the me- 


ridian during ſo long a ſpace of time. Herodotus mentions a fa- I 


mous bridge near this pyramid, no remains of which are now to 
be ſeen, It was about five miles in length, 60 feet broad, and, 
at its greateſt altitude, 80 feet high. It was the work of ten 
years, and was built all of poliſhed ſtones, carved with the figures 
of various animals. | 


according to the opinion of Herodotus who ſaw it, was ſtill more 
admirable than the pyramids. For what purpoſe this ſtructure 
was built, or who were its builders, is uncertain. Some affirm 


it was deſigned for a tomb, others for a palace, and others for a | 
temple ; and as there was more than one building of this kind, 


it is not always evident if the deſcriptions of authors can be ap- 
plied to the great labyrinth, which was ſituated on the ſouth ſide 
of the great artificial lake Maris. 


According to Herodotus and Diodorus this amazing ſtruQure | 


was the work of twelve cotemporary Egyptian kings, who built 
it at their common charge, as a monument of their reign, and 
were buried there. It is ſuppoſed to have been intended as a 


Pantheon or univerſal temple of all the Egyptian deities ſepa- 0 


rately worſhiped in the different provinces and cities. It 


was alſo the place of the general aſſembly of the magiſtrates of i 
the whole nation, who met here to feaſt and ſacrifice and to 
judge cauſes of the greateſt conſequence, every nome or province 


having its ſeparate palace. Authors don't agree as to the number 
of palaces. Herodotus ſays there were twelve palaces, magnih- 
cently and regularly diſpoſed, having all a communication with 
each other. That in the whole — there were 3zooo cham- 
bers, 1500 in the upper part, and as many under ground. He 
viewed every room in the upper part; but was not permitted to 
ſee the ſubterraneous part, as the ſepulchres of the 1 
the holy crocodiles were there. He reports that what he ſaw 
ſeemed to ſurpaſs the art of man. The variety of rooms was 
infinite, and all the roofs and walls within were incruſted with 


marble, adorned with figures of ſculpture. Others add, that iſ 


all the pillars were of marble of Syene, and the porch of Parian 


marble; that the aſcent, which conſiſted of go ſteps, was 


adorned with many columns of porphyry, coloffal ſtatues of 
their kings, and images of their gods. The whole edifice con- 
ſiſted of ſtone, the roof appearing like a wide field of ſtone. 
The various intricacy of the paſſages rendered it impoſſible for a 


ſtranger without a guide to find his way in or out; and ſeveral of 


the apartments were ſo contrived, that on opening of the doo: 
there was heard within a terrible noiſe like that of thunder *. 


n ——_— 


* Strabo, 1 xvi. Pliny, l. v. c. 9. &. I. xxxi. c. 13. 
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So great was the ſolidity of this ſtructure, that for many ages 


it withſtood not only the rage of time, but of the inhabitants of 
5 Heracleopolis, who ſtrove to demoliſh it, becauſe they had an 
enmity to the crocodile, and worſhiped its mortal enemy the 
jchntumon. However, Pliny ſays it was remaining in his days; 
and though the Arabs have ſince helped to ruin it, a conſiderable 
part of it is ſtil] — called by the people of the country 
the palace of Charon. 80 

obſerved in theſe remains. Towards the eaſt is ſeen a large por- 


me of the ancient ſplendor is ſtill to be 


tico of marble, ſupported by four great marble pillars, though 


not each of one piece. Of theſe pillars one is now half fallen. 


In the middle is a door whoſe ſides and entablature are very 
maſſy; and above are ſeveral doors in different ſtories that con- 
ducted into apartments now ruined. The face of the building 


is adorned with variety of ſculptures. Paſſing through the por- 
tico, which bears no reſemblance to any of the preſent orders of 


architecture, Fo enter into a magnificent hall 40 feet high, co- 
les of marble, each 25 feet long and three broad. 
"You then proceed through another portico into another hall, 


and then through a third portico into a third hall, which has alſo 


a portico on its oppoſite ſide. There are many chambers alſo 
ſtill remaining; and our author taking the precaution which 
Ariadne taught Theſeus, and providing himſelf with above 2000 
fathom of thread, and ſome chopped ſtraw to ſtrew in his way, 


vent into above 150 of them. He was often obliged to creep 
on his belly, and to remove rubbiſn; but, with all his endea- 
vours, he was not able to go very far *. 

How admirable ſoever the labyrinth was, yet the lake Maris, The lake 
near which it ſtood, is ſaid to be yet more wonderful. As the too Mæris. 
ſcanty or too exceſſive overflowing of the Nile was equally de- 
trimental to Egypt, Maris, one of the kings, to prevent theſe 
two inconveniencies, cauſed this lake to be dug, which after- 
wards went by his name. According to Herodotus, Diodorus, 
and Pliny, its circumference was 354 miles, which includes a 
pace larger than the moſt extenſive county in England, and 


therefore juſtly reckoned incredible to be the work of men's 
hands, conſidering at the ſame time its depth, which in ſome 
parts is 50 fathoms. The account of Pomponius Mela is much 


more moderate, and, according to him, its circuit was only 20 
miles. A late traveller ſays it is about half a league broad, and 
in circuit about 12 leagues; however, according to a modern 
tradition of the inhabitants, it was formerly much larger, and 
one place left by the water is now become a dangerous quick- 
fand +. In the middle of the lake, as mentioned above, for- 
merly ſtood two pyramids 600 feet high, built before the water 
was admitted, which afterwards reached up half their height, 
The water was ſupplied from the Nile by a large canal, about 
eight miles long and zoo feet broad, on which were ſeveral 


11 


* Lucas Voy. t. ii. p. 18, &c. IIdem. ibid. 
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fluices, the opening or ſhutting of which was attended even m 
time with an expence of near 10,000 J. fterling. On the other in 
hand, the lake was of great ſervice to the adjacent country, 
ſometimes by receiving the ſuperfluous waters of the Nile, and th 
at others by ſupplying water to the lands, by many ſmall canals, IT 
which are {till ſubſiſting almoſt intire. The lake allo brought © pe 
in a conſiderable revenue to the princes by the fiſhery, which an 
continually employed a great number of people. = 

The other buildings and admirable works of the ancient to 
Egyptians, if they were to be particularly deſcribed, would re. in 
quire ſeveral volumes; therefore cannot come within the com- Z 

aſs of our deſign. When Rome was in its glory, the very we 
ſpoils of them made the greateſt ornaments of that city. Hoy iſ der 

eat then muſt have been the opulence, grandeur, and magni. MW wa 

cence of Egypt at its moſt flouriſhing period, which com- boi 
menced early, the arts being far advanced here, while the other W adn 


parts of the world were in barbarity and ignorance ! 3 A 
a4 1U 
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Of the en'iquity, government, laws, religion, cuſtoms, ari, on 
learning, and trade, of the ancient Egyptians. 127 

| : king 


The anti- | nations can pretend to an equal antiquity with the Eyyj- Wks 


ler of tians. Their country alone has borne the name of a ſon of lic d 
8 5% Noah. Though it is not certain whether Ham himſelf mad dom 
3 any ſettlement there, yet his ſon Mizraim certainly peopled MF and 


Egypt with his own iſſue, who inhabited ſeveral parts of it. to fa 
The Egyptians however, ignorant of their true deſcent, pre-ﬀ the 
tended even to a higher antiquity, and aſſerted that they wer I heal! 
the firſt men in the world, alleging what they thought a demon. ing t 
ſtration of their opinion. Mankind and animals, they ſaid, mul WM then 
have been originally produced in their country, which even tow; 
year, on account of the temperature of its climate, and the fe- magr 
cundity of the Nile, gave proofs of ſpontaneous generation. Fo punit 
when the Nile retired, the rich ſlime, animated by the rays d with 
the ſun, generated an innumerable quantity of mice, ſome 0 


mitte 

which appeared only half formed, the fore-part of the bod him, 
being alive, while the earth which was to form the other pat meth, 
continued inanimate. The diſcoveries of philoſophy have long not b 
ſince overturned this abſurd plea, and the notion of ſpontaneow good 
generation is now rejected; though it is allowed, and frequentlyMcils ar 
Obſerved, that a concurrence of proper cauſes will occaſion 4 ing 
_ Prodigious increaſe of vermin ; yet, by the careful enquiries d mover: 
the moſt accurate naturaliſts, it is found, that neither an animd eſtabli 
nor plant can be produced without the ſeed of its proper ſpecies Bl Th 
The mice ſpoken of by the Egyptians were perhaps of that kind only, 
| 1 mentioned could 
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en mentioned by T heophraſ/tus and Pliny to have but two legs, and 

her might therefore be miſtaken for imperfect animals. | | | 
% The Egyptians are ſaid to have been the firſt who found out Their go- | 
ind the rules of government proper for an extenſive kingdom. yernment : 
als, Their laws and inſtitutions were formed to make life eaſy and a and laws. 

ht people happy, and were highly reverenced even by other nations, 

and particularly the Grec:ans, whoſe moſt illuſtrious ſages and 

© lawgivers travelled thither to acquaint themſelves therewith, and 

to draw from that fountain whatever was moſt rare and valuable 

in every kind of learning. 

The crown of Egypt was hereditary ; but the Egyptian princes 

were not abſolute. According to Diodorus, they were even un- 

der more reſtraint from the laws than their ſubjects, their private 

way of life being regulated by certain ſacred ſtatutes. No ſlave 

bought with money, or ſervant bought in their own houſe, was 

admitted into their ſervice ; but they were attended by the ſons 

of the prieſts of moſt diſtinguiſhed birth, who, after having had 

a ſuitable education, were, at the age of twenty, placed about 

the king's perſon, that being waited upon both by day and night 

by men of ſuch extraordinary merit, he might learn nothing un- | F 
E worthy of the royal majeſty, and be in the leſs danger of falling | 

into any exceſs ; which princes ſeldom do, unleſs they find, 

among thoſe who approach their perſons, encouragers of their 

E debauchery and miniſters of their paſſions. EX 

| There were ſtated hours of night as well as day when the Their 

king was indiſpenſably obliged to give attention to buſineſs and kings o- 


%. ſerious employment. Early in the morning he peruſed the pub- bliged to | 
n of lic diſpatches and letters which came from ſeveral parts of his conform 1 
ade I dominions. Then bathing himſelf, putting on ſplendid attire, to the © 


pled and aſſuming the enſigns of his regal office, he went to the temple moſt ſtrict 
Wi to ſacrifice, and, ſurrounded by his whole court, he aſſiſted at regulati- 
ple. the prayer pronounced aloud by the high-prieft, who aſked for ons. 
vere BE health and proſperity to the king, becauſe he governed accord- 
10N-B ing to juſtice and the laws of the kingdom. The high-prieſt 
nul WF then enlarged on his royal virtues, obſerving, that he was pious 
ven towards the gods, tender towards his people, moderate, juſt, 
magnanimous, of ſtrict veracity, liberal, maſter of himſelf, 
Fo puniſhing below and rewarding above deſert. He next ſpoke 

with execration of the faults which the king might have com- 

mitted through ſurprize or ignorance ; but withal abſolving 

him, and laying the guilt on his minifters and council. This 

method they took to win their kings to the practice of virtue, 

not by ſharp admonitions, but by the pleaſing praiſes due to 

good actions. The ſacrifice and prayers being ended, the coun- 

eils and actions of great men, fit for imitation, were read to the 

king out of the ſacred records, that he might be inſtructed to 

govern his ſtate by their maxims, and not vary from the ancient 

eſtabliſhed cuſtoms. | 

The king was not obliged to this exactneſs in public affairs 
only, but was ſo little maſter of himſelf in private, that he 
could not take the zir, converſe with his queen, bathe, or do 
Vol. I, F the 
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the moſt indifferent thing, but at certain appointed times. He] 
was not permitted to chuſe what he would eat; but his table! S 
was furniſhed with the moſt ſimple food, generally veal or! © 
gooſe, and the quantity of his wine was alſo limited. This re-; 
gulation was ſo moderate, that it appeared not the inſtitution of 1 
2 legiſlature, but rather the preſcription of an experienced phy-! 
ſician for the preſervation of health. Simplicity and frugaliy of 
were in ſo great eſteem, as Plutarch relates, that on a certain 
pillar of a temple at T hebes execrations were infcribed againit a Þ - 8 
king who had firſt introduced luxury among the Egyptians. The „. 
king was allo reſtrained from indulging more dangerous appetites, | 18 
by wronging or oppreſſing the ſubject. He could not puniſh any | 
perſon out of paſſion or caprice, nor give judgment in any caſe, 
otherwiſe than as the laws ordained ; which was ſo far from be- ba 
ing thought hard or diſhonourable by the kings, that on the con- hy 
trary they eſteemed it a ſingular bleſſing. So long as theſe laws + tie 
were obſerved, the ſtate was flouriſhing and the people happy; 
and while the princes bchaved with juſtice and moderation, they Þ ©  « 
were infinitely dear to their people; the whole Egyptian nation] fat 


being more ſollicitous for the king's ſafety than that of thei I *- 
The great wives, children, or poſſeſſions. Their affections for their king me 
affection appearcd in nothing more than in the lamentations they made nic 
of the for them, and the honours they paid them when dead. The fel 
Eeyjiiars whole kingdom at that time went into mourning, rending ther the 
for their garments, ſhutting up their temples, and putting a ſtop to 2, v5 
kings. Htacrifices, featts, and folemnities, for the ſpace of 72 days. ABR -1 


this while they abſtained from all delicacies, neither bathed nn #7, 
anointed themſelves, nor ſlept in their beds, nor uſed the con- 
pany of their wives, but every one mourned both night and 
day as for the Joſs of a beloved ſon. On the laſt day the bod of 
was expolſcd in a coffin at the entrance of the ſepulchre, wher 
the actions of the deceaſed were recited, and every one was a 
full liberty to accuſe him. If he had reigned worthily, the nw 7 .; 
merous multitude preſent feconded the applauſe of the prieſts: j;,, 
who pronounced his elogy : but if he had governed unworthi-W for 
ly, they boldly expreſſed their diſapprobation, and ſometims pric 
even denied the corps a folemn burial. The kings, therefore, diat 
frequently did their utmoſt to deſerve the good opinion of thr pe... 
ſubjects, by an unblamncable conduct, leſt their dead bodis T 
ſhould be abuſed, and their memory blaſted with etemd ang 
| Infamy. 1 1 
The pali- As to the adminiſtration of public affairs, each nome or pro- ſamè 
tical divi-, vince had its peculiar governor. The lands were divided in ofa, 
ſiou of the three parts; of which one was allotted for the maintenance a were 

kingdom. the prieſts and their families, for providing ſacrifices, and de Jon 
Fraying all other expences of public worſhip ; the ſecond be- Ibreſ 
 Jonged to the king, and was allotted for the charges of hi neſs : 
wars, and the ſupport of the regal dignity, which prevent ue: 

him from laying carr hog taxes upon the people. Tho, 
who had the third part were the ſoldiers, who were there Tt 
F encourage 
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7 encouraged to venture their lives in defence of their coun- 


LS try *. 
or The ſame author ſays, that the Egyptians were diſtinguiſhed 
re. into five orders of men; namely, prieſts, ſoldiers, ſhepherds, 
of  huſbandmen, and artificers. 
he king, prieſts, and ſoldiery, made as it were the three Of the 


iy Þ eſtates of the Kingdom. The prieſts were held in great reve- prieſts; 
an rence and eſteem, and were always near the king's perſon, as J 
{ta the chief of his council, to aſſiſt him with their advice, to read 

he uſeful points of hiſtory out of the ſacred books, and, by their 

es, | ſkill in aſtrology and divination, to give their judgments of the 

ny event of any enterprize. They wore linen garments and ſhoes, 

ale; and took particular care to have them always clean. They 

be bathed twice by day and twice by night, and ſhaved all parts of 

on their bodies once in three days. They were freed from dome- 

WA © ſtic cares, eat the conſecrated bread, and were daily furniſhed 
ivwith beet and geeſe in abundance, having alſo an allowance 

hey of wine; but were not permitted to eat fiſh or beans, which 

en laſt was abſtained from by all the Egyptians. 

het | The ſoldiers in all the ames amounted to about 410,000 Of the 
men, and were not permitted to learn or exerciſe any mecha- ſoldiers; 
ace nical art, but were obliged, from father to ſon, to apply them- 

[he ſelves to the art of war only. The Scripture informs us that | 
heir they were famous for horſemen and the ſkill of guiding cha- | 
4 riots. For neglect of duty, and other crimes, they were pu- 

A = niſhed with marks of infamy ; it being thought more adviſeable 

WE to keep them in order by the motive of honour than the fear of 

MF chaſtiſement. The portion of land aſſigned to each of them 

and was twelve aruræ, or about nine Engliſb acres. I wo thouſand 

06) of them attended at court as a guard to the king, and were an- 

. nually ſucceeded by the ſame number. After all, the Egyptian: 


cannot be ſaid to have been a warlike nation: they rather extended 
fk their dominions by their colonies than by their arms. If the 
N. Egyptians at any time created a new king by election, which 
tu ſometimes happened, he was always choſen either out of the 
prieſts or the ſoldiers; and if out of the latter, he was imme- 
b diately received into the order of prieſts, and initiated into their 
M learning and myſteries. . : BY” 

The huſbandmen, taking the lands from the king, prieſts, Of the 

and ſoldiers, at an caly rent, employed themielves wholly in huſband- 
tillage; and the ſon continually ſucceeding the father in the men fhep- 


8 1. p 838 2 
11 3 lime occupation, they became the moſt expert in agriculture herds, c. 
ea of any people in the world. The ſhepherds, in like manner, 


[as wo always ſhepherds, from generation to generation, and by 
15 Lee experience arrived at great {kill in their way. Thoſe who 
F red poultry likewiſe uſed the advantages of art in their buſi- 
me for not content with the ordinary way of natural in- 
ereaſe, they did not ſuffer the fowls to brood, but hatched the 


a * Diod, Sic. I. i. 
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eggs by an artificial warmth. Diodorus does not mention after 
what manner ; but it was moſt probably by ovens, which the 
Egyptians at this day uſe for the fame purpoſe. In all arts and 
trades the ſon was obliged to follow the vocation of his father; 
ſo that no room being left for popular ambition, every one 
ſtuck cloſely to what he profeſſed. The common people were 
never permitted to concern themſelves with civil affairs; and if 
they happened to attempt it, or undertook any buſineſs that 
did _ m—_—_ to their hereditary profeſſion, they were ſeverely 
uniſhed. 

L The Egyptian kings were more immediately careful in the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, convinced that on this depended the 
happineſs of their ſtate, and the eaſe and comfort of their ſub- 
jects. For this reaſon they were very ſcrupulous in the choice 
of their judges, who were 3o in number, and men of the beſt 
reputation, and ſelected from the three chief cities, 3 
Thebes, and Memphis. In the trial of cauſes no public plead- 
ings were allowed, but each party ſupported his pretenſions by 
a imple narrative in writing. The Egyptians were ſo far from 
admitting the clamorous harangues of lawyers, that they would 
not even ſuffer a man to ſpeak in his own cauſe, well knowing 
the advantage one perſon might have over another, by more 
artful ſpeaking or greater confidence. | 

Their laws were not numerous, being all contained in eight 
books : ſome of the moſt remarkable were the following. 

I. Perjury was puniſhed with death. 

II. Falſe accuſers underwent the ſame puniſhment as the ac: 
cuſed ſhould have undergone in cafe of conviction. 

HI. He that ſaw a man aflaulted or killed on the highway, 
and did not endeavour to reſcue him if he could, was puniſhed 
with death. If it appeared that he was unable to give aſſiſtance, 
he was nevertheleſs obliged to diſcover and proſecute the of- 
fenders according to law; which if he neglected, he received 
a certain number of ſtripes, and was kept without food for 
three days. 

IV. Every Egyptian was obliged to give in his name, and by 
what means he gained his livelihood, in writing, to the gover- 
nor of the province wherein he lived ; but if it could be proved 
that he had given in a wrong information, or got his living in 
an unlawful way, he was puniſhed with death. Solen borrowel 
this law, and introduced it among the Athenians. 

V. He that wiltully murdered any perſon, even a flave, wi 
condemned to die. : | 

VI. Parents that killed their children were not adjudged to 
die; but were obliged to embrace their dead bodies for thre? 
days and three nights together. 

VII. Parricides were put to death by tortures. 

VIII. Women with child were not executed till they had 
been delivered. | 

IX. Thoſe who betrayed ſecret deſigns to the enemy had 
their tongues cut out, | 
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X. Coining falſe money, uſing falſe weights, and forgery of | 
all ſorts, were puniſhed by cutting off both the hands. q 
Xl. He that committed a rape on a freewoman had his pri- | 
vities cut off. - 

| XII. Adultery by conſent was puniſhed in the man with | 
looo laſhes given with rods, and in the woman with the Joſs of i 
her noſe. 

XIII. The man who borrowed money was obliged to give in | 
pledge to his creditor the dead body of his father, which every | 
Þ Eoyptian embalmed with great care. If he did not redeem ſo 

precious a pledge, he was to be deprived of the honour of bu- | 
rial, nor was he permitted to bury any perſon deſcended from 

him; both which were accounted the greateſt infamy. Thus, | 
the creditor could not, as at Rome and Athens, by rigorous and 
* oppreſſive means diſtreſs his debtor, and the debtor was excited ; 
by the ſtrongeſt motive to haſten the diſcharge of his debt. 
XIV. The Egyptian prieſts were allowed no more than one 
wife, but all others might marry as many as they pleaſed ; nor ' 
was any child reckoned a baſtard, though begotten on a ſlave 
bought with money. | | 
> XV. Brothers alſo were permitted to marry their ſiſters, from | 
the example of Oſiris, whoſe murder having been revenged by 
his ſiſter and wife Je, who governed the kingdom during her 
widowhood with great prudence, the Egyptians from thence 
gave more power and more honour to their queens than to their 
| kings. 

XVI. Robbers and ſharpers were allowed to have a chief, to | 
E whom they promiſed to deliver all their booty. When any 

thing was ſtolen, the loſer immediately applied to the chief of ] 
the gang, who reſtored the ſtolen goods to the right owner, 

upon his paying a fourth part of their value “. 

| The Egyptians paid a very great reſpect to old age; the Young | 
being obliged to riſe up to the old, and on every occaſion to ” 
reſign to them the molt honourable ſeat. The virtue in the 

| higheſt eſteem among them was gratitude ; and the moſt excel- 

lent circumſtance in their laws was, that every individual from 

his infancy was nurtured in the ſtricteſt obſervance of them. 

Plutarch ſays, a new cuſtom in Egypt was a kind of miracle +. 

All things there ran in the old channel; and the exactneſs with 

| which little matters were adhered to, preſerved thoſe of more 
importance. 

As much as the Egyptians ſeemed to excel other nations in Of the re- 
the wiſdom of their laws and conſtitutions, they ſurpaſſed them ligion of 
yet more in bigotry and ſuperſtition. Idolatry was ſo ancient the Zgyps 
among them, that the Greeks confeſſed they borrowed not only tran:. 
their religious ceremonies, but the names of almoſt all their 

gods, from the Egyptians. They themſelves pretended to be 

the firſt inſtitutors of feſtivals and proceſſions in honour of the 


ce 


* Herod, I. ii, Diod. Sic. I. i. + Plut. in Tim. 
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gods, and to be the firſt who erected altars, images, and tem- 
ples. "They had a great number of gods of difterent orders and 


degrees, two of whom, O/irts and Iſis, ſuppoſed to be the ſun W 
and moon, were the chief, and univerſally adored in Egypt *, v 
They alſo worſhiped, as celeſtial and eternal e 7 ar 
Vulcan, Ceres, Oceanus, and Minerva; and had others, who! I 


they ſaid were deified at their death, on account of the benefit of 
they had conferred on mankind in their life-time, The name th 
of ſome of theſe were the ſame with thoſe of the celeſtial gods; 


they were, the Sun, Chronus or Saturn, Rhea, n /. 


by them Ammon) Juno, Vulcan, Veſta, Hermes or Mercury, th 
Opus, Venus, Pan, Arueris, Nepththys, Harpocrates, and others, WW ki 
Some ſay Serapis was fliit introduced by the Ptolemies; other an 
think it only another name for Ofiris, whoſe brother Typbn A 
was fuppoled an evil deity. The fouls of their mortal god We m. 
they believed ſhone in the ſtars in heaven. en 

Notwithſtanding this polytheiſm of the Eoyprians, they ac of 
ſaid in reality to have acknowjeged one ſupreme God, the co 


naker and ruler of the world, whom they denoted by the name ve 
of Cjiris, and ſometimes by other names; on whole temple at ex 
Sears was the following remarkable inſcription, Tam all that hat fee 
heen, is, and jhail be, and my veil hath no mortal yet uncoveret, die 
There is alſo another inſcription remaining at 1 15 to this ef gr: 
fect, To thee, who being one art all things, the goddeſs Iſis. Pl. int 


tarch allo informs us, that the inhabitants of Thebais worſnip- wi 
ed only the immortal and unbegotten God Cneph, from whon een 
they imagined a ſecondary God proceeded, repreſenting the 13: 


world, and was called Phthg. 80 
However, idolatry ſeems at length to have over-run Ai mc 
Egypt, to a degree almoſt incredible. Notwithſtanding their |] 


boatted wiſdom, the Zgyptiens paid divine honours to ſeveral pet 
beaits, and even to vegetables, as leeks and onions. Many d ers 


theſe beaſts were worſhiped only in particular cities or pro- anc 
vinces, while other beaſts, natural enemies to the former, ver to 
worſhiped in other places, Ihus neighbouring cities fre- dit! 
quently held each others gods in the greateſt abhorrence and de- ear 
teſtation, and on that account were perpetually at enmity with for; 
one another, and engaged in imveterate quarrels and danger-W ani 


ous wars, Theſe animoſities were owing to the falſe policy of anc 
unc of their Kings, who, to deprive them of the opportunity as. 
and means of conſpiring 2gainſt the ſtate, endeavoured to rea! 
amute them, by engaging them in religious conteſts, | fort 

The Egyptians had the molt extravagant zeal for their animal ſhe: 


gods, and reverenced them highly, as well dead as living. not 


V hilt they were living, lands were ſet apart for their mainte-: rab 
nance, and both men and women were employed in feeding and ed, 
attending them, glorying in the office, which was thought molt did 
honowable, and in ſome places executed by perſons of hig _ 
. | har 
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rank. Their victuals conſiſted of the greateſt dainties, ſuch 
as the fineſt flour boiled in milk, cakes of ſeveral forts made 


with honey, and the fleſh of geeſe boiled and roaſted, 'T hoſe 


who fed on raw meat were ſupplied with ſeveral forts of birds, 


and moreover waſhed in hot baths, anointed and perfumed. 
They lay on the richeſt carpets, and the moſt beautiful females 
of their ſeveral kinds were provided for them, and called by 
the Egyptians their concubines, 

If a perſon killed any of them defignedly, he was puniſhed 
with death; if unvoluntarily, his puniſhment was referred to 


the diſcretion of the prieſts. But he that even inadvertently 


killed a cat, a hawk, or an ibis, was to die without mercy 
an initance of which Diodorus relates he was eye-witnels to. 


A Reman happening accidentally to kill a cat, the exaſperated 


mob gathered about the houſe where he was, and neither the 
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entreaties of ſome principal men ſent by the king, nor the fear 
of the Romans, with whom they were then negotiating a peace, 
could fave the lite of the unfortunate criminal. Such was the 
reverence which the Egyptians had for thoſe animals, that in an 
extreme famine they choſe to eat one another, rather than 
feed upon their imagined deities, When any of thoſe animals 
died, particularly the bull Apis, which was the moſt famous, a 


great lamentation enſued. Upon the death of Apis, 611 went 
into a general mourning, and the obſequies were ſolemnized 


with ſuch a pomp, as is hardly credible. In the reign of Pto- 


ny Lagus, the Apis dying of old age, his keeper beſtowed 
” 13,000], over and above all his ſubſtance in burying him. 
dome keepers we are told ſquandered away 100,000 talents, a 
moſt immente ſum, in the maintenance of thoſe creatures. 


It were endleſs to recount all their abſurd and ridiculous ſu- 


perſtitions, in defence of which, they generally alleged to ſtrang- 
ers various reaſons. "Their prieſts, however, affected ſilence, 
and referred all to certain myſteries, which it was not lawful 
to reveal. "The firſt reaſon was drawn from the fabulous tra- 
dition of the gods, in a rebellion raiſed againſt them, in the 
early ages, by men who concealed themſelves in Egypt under the 
form of different animals. Others ſay, that the images of the 
animals were anciently uſed by the Egyptians on their ſtandards, 
and from thence the animals themſelves came to be worſhiped 
as the authors of the victories which they obtained. A third 
| reaſon alleged, was the great ſervice the ſeveral animals per- 
formed to the Egyptians: as the ox for tilling the land, the 
| ſheep for ſupplying milk, wool, Sc. Philoſophers, however, 
not ſatisfied with theſe weak excuſez for practices fo diſhono- 
rable to paganiſm, and at which they themiclves ſecretly bluſh- 
| ed, pretended that the worſhip paid by the Egyptians to animals, 


| whoſe ſymbols they were, and to whom they had ſome pecu- 


did not terminate in the animals themſelves, but in the Gods, 


har relation. Thus they faid the hawk was an emblem of the 


| ſupreme deity, becauſe of its piercing ſight and ſwiftneſs; and 
| fac aſp, becauſe it was not ſubject to old age, and moved with- 
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out the aſſiſtance of limbs; the crocodile, becauſe of all ani- Wil 
mals it has no tongue, which organ God has no occafion for; {Wheat 
and ſo of others, the moſt extravagant alluſions being produced 7 
as ſatisfactory reaſons in juſtification of their idolatry. The 
Beſides theſe animals, which they ſometimes alleged were 
only living images of the celeſtial gods, the Egyptians paid ado- ever 
ration to various other repreſentations of their deities, Tho' faye 
the bull was reckoned the living image of Oſiris, yet they intre 
ſometimes repreſented that god by a ſceptre and eye, to expreſs tant: 
his power and providence, at other times by the image of an ſtair 
hawk, and in latter times in an human form. | | ET 
The image of //is was ufually in the form of a woman, with Hat t! 
cows horns on her head, and holding the //irum (or cymbal) in ¶ pure 
her right hand, and a pitcher in her left. Sometimes ſhe was that 
repreſented as Cybele, with her body full of breaſts, to expreis {ever 
her nouriſhing of all things. | houf 
The ſtatue of Serapis was of an human form, with a baſket of v 
or buſhel on his head, ſignifying plenty. His right hand leaned JW N 
on the head of a ſerpent, the body of which was wound round the 
a figure with the heads of a dog, a lion, and a wolf. In his with 
left hand he held a meaſure of a cubit length, as it were to {tics 
take the height of the waters of the Nile. ; 
Jupiter or Ammon the Egyptians repreſented by an image beſic 
with the head of a ram, becauſe they ſaid he ſhewed himſelf the 
in that form to Hercules. | E thro 
Anubis, who was ſometimes confounded with Hermes, was the 
uſually painted with the head of a dog. Harpocrates, the ſon O 
of 1/;s, and god of Silence, was repreſented with his finger on {cri 
his mouth, and was always placed near the ſtatues of Oſiris and tim, 
1/;s, to intimate that there having been once mortals, was not ing 
to be mentioned. Orus, the fon of Oſiris and IJſis, was often thre 
confounded with Apoll, and was generally repreſented as a offer 
child wrapped up in ſwaddling cloaths. Canopus, whoſe foul beer 
migrated into the fixed ſtar of that name, not viſible in Europe, ¶ have 
bur of the firſt magnitude, was the pilot of O/frris's ſhip, and the 
was repreſented with the head of a man upon an earthen water- tims 
pot full of holes. Some ſuppoſe this figure repreſented no Gree 
more than veſſels filled with the Nile, which the ancient Ezyp- I fron 
tians uſed to worſhip. | | calle 
The greateſt care was taken to find the proper bull for re- facri 
preſenting their chief god Ofiris. According to Alian, he was per! 
diſtinguiſhed from all others by twenty-nine peculiar marks, to w 
the chief of which were theſe: his body was black, except day 
one ſquare of white upon the forehead. On his back he had terec 
the figure of an eagle, a double liſt of hair upon his tail, and a | by - 
Knot like a beetle under his tongue. When upon any vacancy |Þ be o 
ſuch a one was found, nothing was heard in all parts of Ezypt 
but feſtivals and rejoicings, and the new god was conducted to 
Memphis, and there inſtalled with a great number of ceremonies. | * 
The utmoſt ſolemnity was uſed alſo in celebrating the feſti- Fuſe 

yal of Js. They ſacrificed to her faſting, beating themtelves i _ 
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all the while the fleſh lay on the fire; but afterwards they 
ſeaſted on the remainder. : | | 
Jupiter was principally worſhiped at Thebes or Diaoſpolis. 
The Thebans, on that deity's account, eſteemed the ram ſa- 
cred, and abſtaining from ſheep, ſacrificed goats only. How- 
ever, once a year, at the feſtival of their god, they killed and 
ho fayed a ram, and put the ſkin on his ftatue, at the ſame time 
ey introducing the image of Hercules as a viſitor. The inhabi- 
els tants of Mendes, on the other hand, who worſhiped Pan, ab- 
an ſtained from goats and ſacrificed ſheep. 

The Egyptians alſo worſhiped the moon, and when ſhe was 
ith Hat the full, ſacrificed to her ſwine, which they held to be im- 
in pure animals, and offered them to no other deities, than to 
vas that planet and Bacchus. At the feſtival of this god, though 
els {every one was obliged to kill an hog before the door of his 

Fhouſ:, yet he inſtantly returned the carcaſe to the ſwine-herd 
cet Jof whom it was bought. 
ed Not contented with celebrating annual feſtivals to their gods, 
nd the Egyptians, at ſeveral appointed times in the year, viſited, 
1us with great devotion, the ſeveral cities where the particular dei- 
to ties were worſhiped. At the annual feſtival of Diana at Bu- 

baſlis, the concourſe of people uſually amounted to 700,000, 
ge MW beſides children. Another great feſtival, ſurnamed the Feaſt of 
If the Lights, was celebrated to Minerva at Sais. All perſons 
throughout Egyyt, who did not go. to Sais, were obliged on 
the evening of that day to illuminate their windows, 
One common and general ceremony was obſerved in all ſa- 
crifices, namely, the laying of hands upon the head of the vic- 
tim, loading it at the ſame time with imprecations, and pray- 
ing the gods to divert upon it all the calamities which might 
| threaten Egypt. The ancient Egyptians are reported to have 
offered human ſacrifices. As Typon, the bad deity, was ſaid to 
be red hair'd, ſo men of that complexion were reported to 
have been ſlain in former times at the tomb of Ofris. Few of 
the Egyptians having red hair, —_ were the uſual vic- 
tims; whence it is ſuppoſed the fable ſo current among the 
| Greeks of the cruelty of Buſiris to ſtrangers, took its riſe not 
from any king of that name, but becauſe Ofrris's tomb was ſo 
called in the Egyptian tongue. In old times men were alſo 
| ſacrificed at Heliopolis, and to Juno or Lucina at a city in up- 
per Thebars called by her name. Three of thoſe unhappy men, 
oo whom they gave the name of Typhonzan, were ſacrificed every 
| 
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day in the Dog- days, being burnt alive, and their aſhes ſcat- 
| tered abroad. This barbarous cuſtom was at length aboliſhed 
| by Amaſis, who ordered that ſo many images of wax ſhould 


be offered in their ſtead &. 


* Diod. Sic. I. i. Plut. de Iſid. & Oſir. Manetho ap. Porphyr. I. ii. 
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Hiſtorians are ſilent as to the worſhip of leeks and onion, 
and perhaps the ſatyriſt who mentions it, might, to heighten 
the 3 go a little beyond ſtrict truth. There might, 
however, be ſome foundation for ſuch an opinion from the 
ſcrupulous abſtinence of ſome of that nation from particular ye. 
getables, as lentils, beans, and onions. 

Other The Egyptians were the firſt who aſſigned each month and 
euſtoms day to a particular deity, and judged of peoples future for- 
of the tunes, by obſerving the times of their nativity. They did not, 
Exyptians, however pretend to foretell things of themſelves, but made their 
| gods the authors of all their predictions ; and if they were not 
the firſt nation which erected oracles, it is however allowed, 
that the moſt ancient and famous oracles among the heathens, 
particularly thoſe of Jupiter in Lybia, and at Dodona, owed 
their original to Egypt. Of the ſeveral Egyptian oracles, the 
chief were the oracle of Latona, in the city of Butus, and that 
of Serapis in later times, at Alexandria. The ſacred animals, 
as the apis, the goat, the lion, and the crocodile, had alio 
their ſeveral oracles. The manner of conſulting the apis, was 
by obſerving into which chamber of the two that were pre- 
pared for him he entered, his going into one being conſtrued 
as a good omen, and his entering the other as a bad one: or 
elſc Bo was offered him, and from his accepting or refuſing 

of it, the anſwer was concluded favourable or the contrary. 
A deſcrip- The temples of the Egyptians were generally built after the 
tion of following manner. The firſt thing that preſented itſelf to view 
their tem- was an avenue or ftone pavement near 100 feet in breadth, 
ples. and avout three or four times as long, having on each fide a 
row of ſphinxes, twenty cubits diſtant from each other. This 
avenue led to a poriico, behind which was a ſecond, and 
ſometimes a third. The temple itſelf conſiſted of a ſpacious 
and magnificent court, and a well-proportioned chapel, in 
which was generally no image, (for in the more early times 
the Zgyprians uſed none *) or if there was any, it was not 
of human form, but in the ſhape of ſome irrational animal 4. 
Their The Z#gypiians were very careful in the education of thei: 
manner of children; but they brought them up with great frugality. 
educating Their food was cheap broths made of common things, and the 
their chil- ſtems of the papyrus roaſted under the aſhes, e the {talks 
dren. and roots of other plants which grew in the marſhes, ſome— 
times raw and ſometimes dreſſed. "They went for the moſl 
part bazeioot, and almoſt naked, during their childhood, be- 
cauſe of the warmth of the climate; fo that the whole ex- 
pence of a child from his birth till he arrived at the ſtate of 
manhood, did not exceed twenty drachmæ, or about thirteen 
ſhillings. "The prieſts taught them two ſorts of letters, thoſe 
called facred, and thoſe in which their common learning was 
written : but their chief ſtudy was arithmetic and geometry, 
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Lucian. de dea Syria. + Strabo, I. xvii. 
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5 of the commonwealth, and be enabled to maintain themſelves, 
they began very early to learn their paternal art or profeſſion, 
either from their fathers or near relations. The Egyptians ne- 
© ver taught their children matic and wreſtling. The firſt they 
eſtecmed not only uſeleſs but even hurtful, ſerving only to 
cmaſculate the mind; and the other they believed did not 
tend to the preſervation of health, the exerciſe itſelf being 
dangerous, and the ſtrength gained by it of ſhort duration *. 
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Few of the inferior claſſes, however, learned to read and write, 
except the tradeſmen. That they might be uſeful members 


The diet of the Egyptians conſiſted of fiſh and the fleſh of 


various animals, either boiled or roaſted, excepting of thoſe 
which ſerved for deities. The inhabitants of the marſhes fed 
on ſeveral plants which grow there, particularly of the lotus, 
of which they made a ſort of bread, and on the lower ſtems 
of the papyrus. But through the whole kingdom ſwines fleth 
© was held in the utmoſt abhorrence, and was accounted ſo im- 
pure, that if a man but touched one of thoſe animals by ac- 
cident, he went immediately and plunged. himſelf into the 
river with his cloaths on. F 


or this reaſon hogherds alone, 
of all the Egyptians, were not ſuffered to enter any of their 


temples, neither would any man give his daughter in marriage 
to one of that profeſſion, or take a wife born of ſuch parents 
ſo that they were forced to marry among themſelves. Among 
the Foyptians it was a reproach to eat bread made of barley 
cor wheat. Inſtead of theſe, they uſed a fine flour called by 
ſome olyra, by others zea, and by us fpelt. Their uſual drink 
© was (as it is at preſent) the water of the Nile, which is very 
” agreeable to the taſte, and fo fattening, that it was never 
gien to the apis, leſt he ſhould grow too corpulent. The 
water at firſt is ſomewhat muddy, but according to Sicard, 


they clarify it, by rubbing the veſſel with pounded almonds. 
Their better ſort of drink or wine, as Herodotus called it, was 


made from barley, becauſe antiently they had no vines in their 


country, or rather did not cultivate them, neglecting their 
cultivation even at this day, excepting in one province. Thus 
it is probable we are indebted to this nation for the invention 
of beer. At their principal feaſts it was their cuſtom, when 
they began to taſte the wine after ſupper, to bring in a coffin 
with the image of a dead man, of one or two cubits in length, 
carved in wood and painted ; or according to others, a real 
corpſe, which was carried about to all the company by a per- 
ſon who repeated theſe words diſtinctly, © Look upon this, and 
| ro = for ſuch as this is ſhalt thou be when thou art 

ead +. | 

The Egyptians, both at their meals and in other reſpects, 
were very cleanly, uſing frequent purifications and ablutions. 
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They ſcrupulouſly avoided eating with ſtrangers, reckoning j 
unclean &. It was chiefly for the ſake of neatneſs that tho 
circumciſed themſelves; and this ceremony, Which was among 
them from time immemorial, they eſteemed ſo neceſſary, that 
Pythagoras, to have the liberty of converſing with the Z2yptiar 
prieſts, and entering into their temples, was obliged to ſuh. 
mit to it. One of the fathers tells us, but without mention. 
ing his authority, that they were circumciſed at the age d 
fourteen. | | 

The dreſs of the Egyptians was a linen veſt fringed at the 

bottom, called calaſiris, over which they wore a white man. 
tle of woollen cloth. But to enter any of their temples in 
that upper garment, or to bury their dead in woolen, was ac. 
counted profane. They ſaluted one another abroad, by bow. 
ing very reſpectfully, and letting their hands fall down ty 
their knees +. | 

Several of their uſages and manners were directly oppoſite 
to thoſe of other nations. Amongſt them it was the cuſtom 
for the women to be employed in trade and buſineſs abroad, 
while the men ſtaid at home to ſpin and mind domeſtic affair. 
This probably gave occaſion to that extraordinary law, by 
which, not the ſons, but the daughters, were obliged to pro- 
vide for their parents. In carrying of burdens, the men bore 
them on their head, and the women on their ſhoulders. They 
uſed to eaſe nature at home, and eat publickly in the ſtreets; 
ſaying very juſtly, that ſuch things as were filthy, though ne- 
ceſſary, ſhould be done in private, and ſuch as were decent, 
in public. They kneaded dough with their feet, and tempered 
mortar with their hands. And whereas in other countries 
the places deſtined for cattle were ſeparated from thoſe of the 
men, in Egypt men and beaſts dwelt together J. 

According to the ſame author, the Egyptians were the firſt 
that aſſerted the immortality of the ſoul; which they believed, 
after the corruption of the body, entered into ſome other ani- 
mal, and paſſing by a continual metempſychoſis through the 
different kinds of animals belonging to the air, earth, and 
water, again animated a human body after a revolution of 
3000 years. They therefore uſed the utmoſt care to preſerve 
the body as long as poſſible, that the ſoul might be obliged to 
continue with it. And by the means they uſed, the dead 
bodies being of long duration, they ſpared no labour nor coſt 
in building their ſepulchres, which they termed their eternal 
man ſions; at the ſame time being little curious in the ſtructure 
of their houſes, calling them nns, in which men abode as 
travellers only. a few years. 

When a perſon of any conſideration died, all the women of 
that family, having their heads and faces covered with dirt, 


their breaſts bare, and their waiſts girt, went in proceſſion 
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; hrough the ſtreets of the city, attended by their female re- 
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lations, lamenting the deceaſed, and beating themſelves in a 
moſt cruel manner. The male relations at the ſame time form- 


ed another company, and made a proceſſion by themſelves, 


which they continued for forty or ſeventy days, according to 
the quality of the perſon, abſtaining in the mean while from 
baths, wine, and dainties of every kind. "Che firſt lamenta- 
tion being over, the body was carried to thoſe who profeſſed 
the art of embalming, which, like other trades, they learned 


of their anceſtors. They had three different ways of embalm- 


ing, the moſt exquiſite amounting to about 258 J. the ſecond 
to about 601. and the third, which was very mean, to a mere 
E trifle. The relations having agreed upon the manner, the 
embalmers took the body, and firſt drew the brains through 
the noſtrils with an iron inſtrument made for that purpoſe, 
and then filled the vacancy with different ſpices. One, called 
the ſcribe, next marked out on the left fide of the belly where 
the inciſion was to be made, and another, with a ſharp Ethia- 
bie ſtone, cut open the body as far as the law ordained, and 
immediately retired with all poſſible haſte, purſued by the 
ſtanders-by with ſtones and curſes to turn the execration upon 
him: for they thought it a very heinous crime to wound, or 
offer violence, to a dead body. The embalmers, however, 
were highly reſpected, converſed with the prieſts, and as per- 
ſons of ſanctity were admitted with them into the more ſa- 
| cred parts of their temples. After the inciſion was made, they 
drew out all the inteſtines except the heart and kidneys, and 
filled the belly with pounded myrrh, caſſia, and other odorife- 


| rous drugs, frankincenſe only excepted. The inciſion being 
then ſewed up, the body was carefully anointed with oil of ce- 
dar and other ointments, for above thirty days, or eli: laid in 
nitre for ſeventy days, after which time it was waſhed and 
ſwathed with fine linen, the whole being covered with gum 
and perfumes. All this was performed without disfiguring the 
body, ſo that the very hairs remained on the brows and eye- 
lids, and the reſemblance of the countenance was preſerved 
ſo as to be eaſily known. The body thus embalmed, was de- 
| livered to the relations, who put it into a wooden coffin fitted 
ö e., to the ſize of the corps. They then placed it upright 
again 

many of the Egyptians kept their dead at home with them in 
magnificent apartments, having by this means the pleaſure of 
| ſeeing the lineaments of their anceſtors, who died many ages 
| before they were born . They even frequently brought the 
| dried corps of their friend as a gueſt to their feaſts +. 


the wall, either in ſepulchres, or in their houſes : for 


To theſe accounts of Herodotus and Diodorus we ſhall add, 


| that many of theſe embalmed bodies, which are now called 
| mummies, have been brought from Egypt, and are found in 


e i 
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* Cicer. Tuſc. Quæſt. I. i. c. 9. 7 Lucian de luctu. 
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the cabinets of the curious. The coffins in which they lie at 
very thick, and generally of ſycomore, which does not rot i 
ſoon as other wood. Some, however, are of ſtone, and other; 
of cloths paſted together, and very ſtrong. The top of the 
coffin is uſually cut into the ſhape of a head, with a face 
painted on it reſembling a woman. The reſt is one continue 
trunk, having at the lower end a broad pedeſtal. Some of them 
are handſomely painted with ſeveral hieroglyphics. The bodies 
appear wrapped up in a ſhroud of linen, upon which are faſ- 
tened divers linen ſcrolls painted with ſacred characters. The 
face is covered with a kind of head-piece of linen-cloth fitted 
with plaſter, on which the countenance of the perſon 1s re- 
preſented in gold. "The feet have alſo a cover of the ſame 
painted with hieroglyphics, and faſhioned like an high flipper. 
The whole corps is ſwathed with linen fillets with great art 
and neatneſs, and with ſo many caits, that there cannot be 
leſs than 1000 yards of filleting upon one body. And in the 
infide of the body are found medicaments of the conſiſtence 
and colour of pitch or bitumen, which wax ſoft by the heat of 
the ſun *. | 

The way of embalming, as above deſcribed, was the moſt 
coſtly manner of preſerving the dead, Thoſe who were un- 
able or unwilling to be at ſo great an expence, were contented 


with a more ordinary preparation, which was performed by 


A remark- 
able inſti- 
tution. 


ſyringing oil of cedar the common way, without opening the 
belly, and by laying the body in nitre the number of days 
above-mentioned. At the end of the time, the oil of cedar 
was let out by the fundament, which, by a peculiar efficacy, 
brought away the entrails ſhrunk and putrihed, while the nitre 
had conſumed the fleſh, and left nothing but the ſkin aud 
bones. The third and laſt manner of preſerving the dead, 
uſed only for the poorer ſort, was performed by — the 
belly by injected lotions, and ſalting the body for ſeventy days. 
If any perſon, even a ſtranger, was found killed by a croco— 
dile, or drowned in the river, wherever the body came afnore, 
the inhabitants were by law obliged, at their own charge, to 
embalm and place it among the conſecrated monuments in the 
molt coſtly manner. None might touch the body except the 
prieſts of the Nile, who buried it with their own hands as 
ſomething more than human. | 

Before the corps of any perſon was admitted into the ſacred 
aſylum of the tomb, it underwent a folemn trial, which 1s 
one of the moſt remarkable circumſtances to be found in an- 
cient hiſtory, At the time appointed for the interment, above 
forty judges aſſembled in a certain place near the lake, ſup- 
poſed to be the lake Maris, and before the corps was admit- 
ed into the boat which was to ferry it over to the other ſide, 


—— _ {a 
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_ _ one was at liberty to accuſe the deceaſed. If any ac- 
cCuſer proved that the deceaſed had led an ill life, the body was 


denied the uſual burial : but if the accuſer was convicted of 
falſehood, he incurred a ſevere puniſhment. If no accuſer 
appeared, or the accuſation proved falſe, the deceaſed was in- 
terred in an honourable manner, his relations having recited 
his praiſes and enlarged on his piety, juſtice, temperance, and 
© other virtues, without however taking any notice of his deſcent; 
for all the Egyptians were held equally noble. Thoſe that 
= were forbidden to be interred, either for crimes by them com- 
E mitted, or for debt, their relations depoſited them privately in 
their own houſes. But it often happened that the poſterity of 
© ſuch perſons growing rich, to take off the diſgrace, obtained 
© their pardon or paid their debts, and then beſtowed on them 
an honourable burial, 


This inſtitution of the Egyptians was excellently contrived 


f for the encouragement of virtue and the diſcouragement of 


vice; and from hence it is plain the Greets took all their fa- 


bles concerning the infernal judges, and the happineſs and 
puniſhments of men after death. However, in Egypt the re- 
wards were really withed for, and the puniſhments dreaded; 
but the Execian fables, Diodorus obſerves, were only the ridi- 
cule and ſport of the profligate. 


Many of the tombs in which the dead bodies of the Egyp- A deſcrip- 


tians were depoſited, were ſubterraneous vaults, cut in the tion of 
rocks with great labour and expence, and are called catacombs their 
or mummy pits by the modern travellers, who have viſited ſeve- tombs. 
ral of them in the Libyan deſerts. The entrance into them is 
by a narrow ſquare well, having holes on each ſide to ſerve as 
ſteps for thoſe who deſcend. Ihe ſhalloweſt of theſe wells are 
= about 33 feet deep. At the bottom of the well there is a ſquare 
opening, and a paſſage 10 or 15 feet long, which conducts to 
& ſeveral ſquare chambers, each fide of which meaſures about 15 
or 20 feet. In the middle of every fide a bench is cut out of 
the rock, and on this the embalmed bodies are placed, having 
at their head commonly an idol, and at the feet the image of 
a bird. On the walls are jeveral hieroglyphics, which perhaps 
= ſerve for epitaphs. Beſides the bodies placed on the benches, 


there are other ſmaller ones lying on the ground. Sometimes 


no leſs than 25 or 30 of theſe ſubterraneous chambers have a 


communication with each other, and the deſcent to them all 


: is by one well K. 


The Egyptians were the inventors of many uſeful arts and Of their 
ſciences, and were early famous for wiſdom and learning, as arts and 
appears from many ancient writers, and even trom the ſacred ſciences. 


ſcriptures, where, to the honour of Maſes, it is ſaid, he 4was 
learned in all the wiſdem of the Egyptians ; and to magnity the 


| wiſdom of Solomon, that it excelled all the wiſdom of Egypt. 


—— 


* Thevenot's Voy. 
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According to their own account, their firſt kings inſtruQte 
them how to provide the common neceflaries and convenien. 
Cies of life : but the honour of the firſt invention of the {ci. 
ences belonged to their Hermes or Mercuries. | 

All authors agree, that geometry was firſt found out in 
Egypt, neceſlity having forced the Egyptians to think of mean 
for accurately ſurveying and meaſuring their lands, the bounds 
of which were annually diſturbed by the overflowing of the 
Nile. However, probably they knew little more than plain 
meaſuring, and a few problems of moſt common uſe in life. Fo 
Pythagoras, who had been in Egypt, on his finding out the pro- 

ortion of the longeſt fide of a triangle to the other two, of. 
ered an hecatomb ; and Thales, who alſo travelled into Zgyjt, 
ſacrificed an ox to the gods, for joy that he had found a me- 
thod of inſcribing a right-angled triangle within a circle, 
The Egyptians, therefore, were either ignorant of theſe inven- 
tions, or concealed them from foreigners, or theſe two philo- 
ſophers unjuſtly arrogated to themſelves the invention of what 
they had learned elſewhere, which laſt would be a very inju- 
rious ſuppoſition. If then theſe more ſimple, though noble, 
propoſitions were not to be found in the Egyptian geometry, 
much leſs can it be ſuppoſed to have contained thoſe abitruſ: 


| theorems and analytical methods which were afterwards known 


to the Greeks *. | 
The Egyptians diligently cultivated the ſcience of arithme- 
tic; and 1t appears, that in later ages a kind of algebra waz 


| known among them, which in all probability was an improve- 


ment made by the Grec:ans after their ſettling there. 

It is alſo generally ſuppoſed that the Egyptians, on account 
of the conſtant ſerenity of che air, and the flatneſs of theit 
country, were among the firit who obſerved the courſes of the 
planets. Herodotus, indeed, gives the honour of the invention 
of aſtronomy to the Babrlontams; but Diodorus derives both the 
Babylonians and their ſciences from Egypt, and ſays, aſtronomy 
was firſt invented by the Thebans, who had kept regiſters of 
their obſervations for an incredible number of years, and by 
their long experience were often able to foretel the appearance 
of comets, and to make other ſurprizing predictions, which 
ſeemed to exceed human capacity. By their obſervations they 
were certainly early led to adjuſt the length of the year to the 
annual revolution of the ſun ; for, as Diodorus obſerves, their 
year, from the moſt remote antiquity, was compoſed of 36; 


| * 6 hours. They might likewiſe have a true notion of the 


ſyſtem of the world, for they called the moon an @thereal earth, 
and affirmed the ftars to be fire; yet it does not appear that 
they had an exact knowledge of the theory of the planetary 
motions, ſo as to make artificial calculations; ſince Thales is ſui 


— — 


* Burnet Archzol. 1. i. p. 72. Wotton's Reflections on ancien 
and modern Learning. 
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to be the firſt who ventured to foretel an eclipſe, and Eudoxus 
and Ptolomy to have firſt reduced the heavenly motions into hy- 
otheſes and tables. | 
Toſorthrus, or Seſorthrus, a king of Memphis, is ſaid to have 
been the inventor of phyſic, and from thence was called Æſcu- 
labiuss He was much more ancient than the Execian Aſcula- 
pius, and by ſome is ſuppoſed cotemporary with Athothis, the 


” {ſucceſſor of Menes. Athothrs is imagined to be the fame with 
* Thoth, or the firſt Hermes, and is ſaid to have written ſome 
books of anatomy, which, however, are aſcribed by ſome to 
the ſecond Hermes. Iſis herſelf is alſo ſaid to have invented 
ſeyeral medicines, and to have taught the art to her ſon Orus, or 
E «3 4p ſhe was held by the Egyptians to be the goddeſs 
of health. | 


In the time of 7Zo/eph, the ſame perſons ſeem to have been 


both embalmers and phyſicians, but in after times it was other- 
” wiſe ; for according to Herodotus, no phyſician was permitted 
to practiſe in more than one branch of the art, every diſeaſe 
having its own phyſician. By this regulation, great improve- 
ments might have been expected in the art, had not the laws 
as it were ſhut the door to any future diſcoveries, by obliging 
the phyſicians to preſcribe according to fixed rules contained 
in the ſacred books, which had been collected from long ob- 
E ſervation and experience. While theſe rules were obſerved, 
the phyſician was not anſwerable for the ſucceſs ; but if he 
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ventured to follow his own private judgment, in caſe the pa- 
tient died, he ran the hazard of his life. This law, however, 


it muſt be confeſſed, was a moſt effectual method to prevent 
the miſchievous practice of empirics. By the laws likewiſe the 
Eryptian phyſicians were allowed a public proviſion, on which 


account they were to attend, without any other fee, thoſe who 


happened to be ſick in the army, or on a journey, within the 
> kingdom. 


The phyſicians, with their proper art, alſo ſtudied aſtrology 
and the ritual myſteries, their practice being greatly founded 
on magical and aitrological principles. Their medicines ſeem 


rather to have been calculated for prevention than cure. Eva- 


= cuations were chiefly preſcribed, which were effected either by 
| clyſters, potions, or emetics, or elſe by faſting. The chief 
cCauſe of diſeaſes they imagined was the loading of nature with 
* ſuperfluous food; therefore thoſe who lived in the corn coun- 


try, Herodotus tells us, uſed to vomit and purge themſelves 


© three days ſucceſhvely every month to preſerve health, though 


> otherwiſe they were by nature one of the moſt healthful peo- 
ple in the world. 


As Athothis, we obſerved, was reported to have written ſome 
books of anatomy, ſo Pliny tells us, that for the perfection of 


ö this part of phyſic, their kings ordered dead bodies to be diſ- 
ſected. It would ſeem, however, that their anatomiſts were 


more fond of wild conjectures than experimental reſearches. 


For they aſſerted, that men could 


not live above 100 years, 
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becauſe the heart gradually diminiſhing after 50, (till which 
time it had been annually increaſing) they muſt neceſſarily die, 
at the age of 100, for want of a heart. Another of their ob- 
ſervations was, that a nerve proceeded from the heart to the 
little finger of the left hand, for which reaſon the Egyptian 
always wore rings upon that finger, and the prieſts dipped tha 
er in their perfumed ointments +. WE 
F he philoſephical doctrines of the Egyptians may beſt be 
known by conſidering thoſe of the ancient Greets, who were 
their ſcholars, and travelled into Egypt for inſtruction in the 
more ſublime parts of learning. It was from that country, in 
all probability, that Pythagoras received the knowledge of the 
ancient ſyſtem of the world, which bears his name, and is now 
ſo generally admitted. It ſeems, however, to have been par 
-of their ſecret doctrine, and not revealed to the vulgar. 
The ſcience for which the Egyptians were particularly fa 
mous, and of which the attainment was efteemed the high 
pitch of knowledge, was magic. According to eaſtern tradi. 
tions, the antediluvians were firſt taught this art by the ſons i 
God, (whom they ſuppoſe angels) who fell in love with f. 
daughters of men. They ſay, Ham, at the deluge, preſerve 
the principal rules of it, and taught them to his fon Mixrain. 
Others aſcribe the invention to Hermes; but whoever was the 
inventor, the art was certainly very ancient among the Egy. 
tians; for in the time of Joſeph, they had magicians who pre- 
tended to the interpretation of dreams, and to divine by a cup 
The profeſſors of magic, among the Egyptians, were the prieſb 
and ſacred ſcribes, two of which order, named Fannes and 
Jambres, were pitched upon to withſtand the prophet Maſs, 
and gave very extraordinary inſtances of the power of their in- 
9ſes to the Ifras 
lites, it is evident that, in thoſe early times, there were pre- 
tenders under various denominations to this ſcience among 
moſt of the idolatrous people, and Balaam in particular, ſeem 
to have been a conſiderable proficient therein. Their art ſeems 


to have been ſomething very different from that innocent m- 


tural magic which conſiſts in an excelling knowledge of the 
properties of natural bodies and their various relations to each 
other, by which uncommon and aſtoniſhing effects may be pro- 


. duced ; otherwiſe it would not have been prohibited by the 


divine lawgiver. 
No profeſſion in Egypt, however mean, was conſidered 
ſordid or ignoble. Huſbandmen particularly, and thoſe who 


- wok care of herds and flocks, were in great eſteem, the mol 


elevated ranks, according to their eſtimation, being furniſnet 
from them not only with the neceſſaries, but even the delight 


— — — 
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opinions, feeders of cattle were held in abomination. 


The pyramids, and other amazing works already mentioned, 
are ſufficient proofs of the ſkill of the Egyptians in mechanics, 
painting, and ſculpture. Their ſtatuaries worked not by the 
eye, as the Grecians, but by the moſt methodical rules of pro- 
portion. They divided the whole body into twenty-one parts 
and one-fourth, and after the artiſts who were employed had 
come to a reſolution as to the ſize of the ſtatue, and fixed 
upon their particular taſks, they went each to his own home, 
and with ſingular ſkill and ſurpriſing exactneſs made the ſeve- 
ral parts proportionable to one another. 
© The veſſels or barges they uſed on the Nile, were of a very Their 
extraordinary conſtruction. They were built of ſmall planks manner of 
of the Acantha or Egyptian thorn, about three feet and a half ſailing on 

£ were ſet together like tiles, and faſtened the Mig. 
with a great number of long pins; and inftead of ribs and bent 
timber, the angles of the ſides were ſecured by ropes of papyrus. 
As they were unfit to mount the river againſt the ſtream, they 
E were therefore always towed up, unleſs the wind proved very 
© favourable. When they came down with the current, the 
bargemen faſtened an hurdle of tamariſk to the prow of the 
© vellel, and having ſtrengthened it with bands of reeds, let it 
down into the water, at the ſame time hanging a ftone of a 
© conſiderable weight to the poop. By this means the boat was 


of life. In ſome parts of Egypt indeed, on account of religious 


The learning of the Egypti 


carried down with the ſtream, which bore upon the hurdle, 
being balanced and kept ſteady by the {tone at the poop 


to have tranſcribed his moral diſcourſes from a Babyloniſh pillar. 
But the moſt famous of all others were the columns of Hermes 
in Egypt, mentioned by ſeveral credible authors. Upon them 


the is reported to have inſcribed his learning, which was after- 
wards explained more at large in ſeveral books by the ſecond 


Hermes. It is at leaſt certain, that the Egyptian hiſtorians and 


Greek philoſophers took many things from thoſe pillars. Py- 
bbagoras and Plato both read them, and borrowed their philo- 


2 ; ſophy 


| ans, we have already obſerved, How the 
was very extenſive, which was owing to the care they took to Egyptians 
E preſerve their knowledge and to tranſmit it to poſterity. Their preſerved 
| prieſts were the depoſitaries of all their learning, having the their 
care of their philoſophy and other ſciences, as well as of their know- 

religion and ſacred rites. Thoſe who wanted to be inſtructed ledge. 

therein, were obliged to apply to them, and for the purpoſes 
hof inſtruction, they had colleges or academies in ſeveral parts 
hof the kingdom, one of which, at Heliopolis, is mentioned by 
S§trabo, who viſited the apartments where Eudoxus and Plato 
had ſtudied for ſeveral years. The Egyptians partly inſcribed 
their learning on pillars, and partly committed it to writing 
in the ſacred books. Other nations beſides the Egyptians, we 
find, uſed to preſerve the memory of things by inſcriptions on 
columns. The Babylonians, we are told, kept their aſtrono- 
mical obſervations engraven on bricks; and Democritus is ſaid 
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ſophy from thence. They ſtood in ſome ſubterraneous apart- 
ments ncar Thebes, and were ſtill remaining about the end of 
the 5th century. The ſacred books, though more recent, were 
not leſs famous. They did not only contain what related to 
the worſhip of the gods and the laws of the kingdom, but hiſto- 
rical collections, nay even all kinds of miſcellaneous and phi- 
loſophical matters of conſiderable moment. 

The learning contained in the inſcriptions and ſacred books 
was of two kinds: part of it was dark and myſterious and com- 
municated to very few, and another part was obvious and plain 
to be underſtood by the common people and ſtrangers. The 
monuments of the ſuperior ſort of learning beſides being hid- 


den in the private apartments of the temples, were written in 


a character not commonly underſtood, and _ by the 
prieſts, who were extremely difficult of acceſs, a memorable 
inſtance of which we have in their uſage of Pythagoras. That 
philoſopher was recommended by Polycrates the tyrant of Sam, 
to Amaſis king of Egypt, who gave hn letters to the prieſts, 
ordering them to communicate their knowledge to him. He 
went firſt to thoſe of Heliopolis, who referred him to the col. 
lege at Memphis as their ſeniors; and from Memphis he ws 
ſent under the ſame pretext to Thebes. After many dilatory ex- 
cuſes, not daring abſolutely to diſobey the king's command, 
they endeavoured to deter him from his purpoſe, by enjoining 
him a ſevere and troubleſome noviciate, containing many things 
contrary to the religion of the Greets, which however he under 
went with invincible? patience and courage *. | 

Ihe £eyptians allo concealed their doctrines from popula 
conception, by wrapping them up in hieroglyphicks, ſymbols 
enigmas, and fables. The antients in general uſed to delive 
their inſtructions under the dark veils of allegory and fiction, 
inſtances of which are frequent both in ſacred and prophan 
writers. The Egyptians ſeem to have excelled other nation 
in the obſcurity of their ſictions, wherein the footſteps of truti 
were to faint, that they required a moſt ſagacious enquirer b 
diſcover them. In their inſcriptions and writings they mad 
uſe of three different forts of characters. The A and mo 
ancient was that of hieroglyphical figures of various animal, 
of the parts of the human body and of mechanical inſtruments 
From Porphyry however there is reaſon to think that the Foy 
tian prieſts uſed alto another ſort of characters ſomething f 
{embling thoſe of the Chineſe, which are ſaid to have been tit 
invention of F{ermes. The conjecture of Sir Fohn Marjhan, 
which has been adopted by the abbe De Pluche, in his Hiſton 
of the Heavens, is by no means improbable, that the uſe d 
the figures of animals as characters, introduced the ſtrangt 
worſhip that was paid them, by that nation. The people accu} 
tomed to the ſceing the figures in their temples, began to forg? 
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|” their primary uſe, which was only to denote and expreſs cer- 
tain qualities of their gods, princes, and great men, and at 
length imagined they referred to the animals themſelves, and 
therefore eaſily transferred their worſhip from the dead picture 
to the living animal whoſe repreſentation it was. 


Antiquaries have made large collections of theſe hieroglyphi- 


cal inſcriptions, images, and pictures, and have taken a great 
© deal of pains to explain them, but with very little ſucceſs, 
Ihe meaning of a few of theſe characters has indeed been pre- 
E ſerved by old writers. Thus a ſerpent with the head of an 
© hawk repreſented the ſupreme deity. The hawk itſelf was the 
| hieroglyphic of O/r:s the river horſe of Typhon; the dog of 
Mercury; the cat of Diana, or the moon; the beetle of a cou- 


rageous warrior; a new born child of the riſing ſon, and the 


like. But the illuſtrations of others by the moderns appear 
very conjectural and doubtful. 


The Egyptians, beſides theſe repreſentations of animals, uſed 


alſo literal characters of which they had two ſorts. One they 
called the ſacred letters, in which their public regiſters and all 
matters of a higher nature were written; and the other the 
© z4/7ar, made uſe of by every one in common buſineſs. The 
© Ethiopians and Babylonians and ſeveral other eaſtern nations 
uſed two different kinds of letters, and the modern Bramins 
among the Indians have not only a ſacred character, but a ſa- 
ered language alſo, in which they are very ſhy of inſtructing 
ſtrangers *. 


Though moſt other nations are ſuppoſed to have received 


letters from the Egyptians, yet they themſelves perhaps learned 


them of their neighbours the Ethiopians, among whom letters 


were in uſe very early, and whoſe vulgar character became the 
E ſacred of the Egyptians. Both the ſorts of old Egyptian letters 
are now loſt; or if the forms of them remain in any old in- 
ſcriptions, they are unintelligible, and cannot be decyphered. 


All that is known of them is that the alphabet conſiſted of 25 
letters, and that they wrote from the rig::t hand to the left 


as moſt of the oriental nations ſtill do +. 
= The Egyptian language is certainly one of the moſt ancient Of their 
in the world, and in all probability an original or mother language. 


tongue, formed at the confuſion of Babel. So early as the 
time of Joſeph it appears to have been a diſtinct tongue, from 


5 the new name given to him of Egyptian derivation, when he 
was made governor, and bis uſing an interpreter when he ſpoke 


87 
ON 
74 
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to his brethren in that language. This very language is in 
great meaſure preſerved to our own times in the preſent Coptic - 


but as the Egyptians ever fince their conqueſt by Cambyſes, 
have been almoſt continually ſubjected to foreigners, a conſi- 
derable part of their ancient language is loſt, and in return 
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a great number, of Greek and ſome Perfian, Latin, and Arabi, 
words have been introduced. At preſent the Arabic prevails ſo 
univerſally in Egypt, that the Copts, or native Egyptians them- 


ſelves, generally ſpeak no other, the ancient tongue being 
known only to the prieſts, and that not to any degree of per. Mt ca 
fection. Notwithſtanding its preſent corruption and great Wi th 
mixture with the Gr7eef, it ſtill retains evident marks of pri. Ml fel 
mitive antiquity in its ſtructure and conſtitution, wherein it cli 
differs fo widely from all the oriental and European languages, ac 
that it is impoſſible to conceive it derived from any of them. ba 
The Copts decline their nouns and conjugate their verbs, even me 
thoſe of foreign extract, no otherwiſe than by prefixing par- tra 
ticles, of one or more ſyllables, and ſometimes of a ſingle hat 
letter, which denote the caſe, gender, number, and perſon, the 
ſeveral of them being often joined together in one word, and cat 
the primitive word uſually placed laſt *. In 
Of their Hoyt is excellently ſituated for commerce, being waſhed cit. 
trade and on two ſides by two different ſeas, the one of which opens the me 
ſhipping. communication with Europe and the weſtern parts of Aſa, and h 
the other with the Indies and the ſouth eaſt coaft of Africa, i it b 


while the iſthmus of Suez allowed the eaſtern commodities to ent 
be carried thither by land. It is to be preſumed ſo ſenſible in 

and induftrious a people were not long without making uſe if ©bl 
of theſe natural advantages. Sir hn far/ham ſuppoſes that WW trar 
till the time of the Prolemies the Egyptians did not apply them- rive 
ſelves to merchandize; but this opinion ſeems to be a miſtake; Na gr 
for not to inſiſt on their claim to the invention of commerce, low 
Drod5rus informs us, that Pſammitichus gained great riches by trade ¶ wou 
before he was king of all Egypt, and we learn from ſcripture Wi thei 
that the Midianites and Tſmaelites traded thither ſo early as the Wi cult: 
time of Jacob. According to Huetius there is a great preſump- N 
tion, that they had anciently the ſovereignty of the Red ſea, an © 
and engroſſed the whole trade carried on that way to themſelves. 
However, by the account of Philgſtratus, they ſeem to hare 
been ſome time diſpoſſeſſed of it; for he relates that a certain 
prince named Erytbras, (by ſome imagined to be the ſame with 
Eſau or Edim) being maſter of the Red ſea, made a law that 
the Egyptians ſhould not enter that ſea with any ſhips of wat, 
nor with more than one merchant ſhip at a time. David be- 
coming in later times maſter of Elath and Eziongeber, two potts 
on the Red ſea, belonging to Edom, is ſaid by ſome to hate 
built ſhips there, and to have traded to Ophir. However that 
be, Solomon his ſon certainly eſtabliſhed a very great trade there, 
which it is not improbable he might do by permiſſion or con 
nivance of the Hgyptians to whoſe king he was ſon-in-law. 
The eros in the time of haz entirely loſt this trade, whet 
it fell into the hands of the Syrians, and after of the Tyriath 
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till the Prolemies recovered the whole again to their own ſubs 
| jects. 


Strabo indeed has expreſly aſſerted that Pſammitichus was the 


frſt king of Egypt who opened the ports to ſtrangers, but this 
can only be underſtood of the commerce that was driven by 
the Mediterranean ſea, which, on the coaſts of Egypt, was in- 
feſted by the pi of the Greeks, who were therefore ex- 

traffic with the Egyptians. The Greeks on thats 
account repreſented the Egyptians as an inhoſpitable and bar- 
| barous nation. It is evident however, from the inſtances above 


mentioned, that the Egyptians were a civilized nation, and 
traded early with foreigners. They gave eaſy acceſs to Abra- 


bam and the ſons of Jacob, and Solomon brought horſes from 
thence. Towards the Greeks indeed they behaved with ſome 


caution and reſerve, even after they were admitted ; for though 
Amaſis, Who was their great friend, ſuffered them to build the 


| city of Naucratis, for the ſettlement and reſidence of their 


merchants, yet that was the only place in the whole kingdom 
where he allowed them to have a factory. They failed up to 
it by the Canopic mouth of the Nile, and if by accident a veſſel 


entered any other mouth of that river, the owners, after mak- 


ing oath that they were forced in there againſt their will, were 
obliged to go back to that channel; or if the winds were con- 


trary, to unlade and ſend up their goods to Naucratis by the 


river yeſſels . Ona religious account the Egyptians in general bore 
a great averſion to the ſea, by them called Typhon, becauſe it ſwal- 
lowed up their Nile. They alfo hated — ſo much that they 
would not ſpeak to them; and were not fond of going out of 
ur own country, for fear of introducing foreign luxury and 
cuſtoms q. 

Nevertheleſs they were not ignorant of ſea affairs, having 
an order of men among them that followed nothing elſe. The 
Greeks even confeſs they learned navigation from them. Dio- 
drus informs us, that Se/o/?ris built a formidable navy of 400 
ſhips of war, for his expedition to the ſouthern ſeas, and alſo 
a very large veſſel of cedar, near twice as big as one of our 
largeſt firſt rates, being 280 cubits long, gilt without and 
beautified with ſilver within, which he dedicated to O/rris ||. 
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CHAT. 
The Hiſtory of the Kings of Egypt. 


E ſhall now proceed to the hiſtory of the princes who 
_ reigned in Egypt from the moſt early times to the final 


conqueſt of the country by Alexander, when the ſevere predic- 


tion of the prophet Hxeſfiel was fulfilled, there ſhall be no more 
J land of Egypt. 

No part of ancient hiſtory is more obſcure or uncertain than 
that of the frſt Egyptian kings. The Egyptian writers give the 
moſt extravagant account of their own antiquities, reckoning a 
race of gods and demigods who governed them before their firſt 
king Menes for more than 36,000 years. We have already taken 
notice of the abſurdity of this vain and fabulous claim, taken ina 
literal ſenſe, and have given the moſt probable application of the 
ground of that fable. From MHenes to the time of Alexander 
the Great, they again reckon a ſucceſſion of upwards of 300 
kings, of zo different dynaſties or families, the length of whoſe 
reigns together would amount to 5300 years. Foſephus, Syn- 
cellus, Herodotus, and Diodorus, have likewiſe each given us 
a ſeries of Egyptian kings; but in their accounts as well as in 
thoſe of Manetho preſerved by Africanus and Euſebius, there 
are ſuch chaims and ſuch apparent corruptions and miſtakes 
both in the princes names and the years of their reſpeCtive reigns, 
that it is next to impoſſible to reduce them into a chronological 
order fo as to make them agree with one another, much leſs 
with ſcripture, and the chronology of other nations who have 


taken notice of their tranſactions with the Egyptians. 


The moſt probable way to reconcile the different accounts, 
and to reduce the entire ſeries to the ſcripture chronology, is to 
ſuppoſe with the learned Sir Fohn Marſham and many other 
modern writers on this ſubject, that theſe dynaſties were not 
ſucceſſive but collateral. Egypt, they think, immediately after 
the death of Menes was divided into four diſtinct kingdoms of 
Thebes, This, Memphis, Tanis, or Lower Egypt. Some divi- 
fions of leſſer note afterwards aroſe, whoſe epochs are more 
difficult to be ſettled, and the kingdom continued ſo divided 
for almoſt ſeven centuries, till the paſtors made themſelves 
maſters of all the country, except the kingdom of Thebes, which 
continued for five centuries more, when Egypt again became 
ſubject to one prince. On this ſuppoſition the duration of the 
whole empire from Menes to the conqueſt of Cambyſes is reduced 
to 1820 years. This however is too large an account, and car- 
ries up the beginning of the Egyptian kingdom to within four 
years of the Flood. According to Conftantine Manaſſes it had 


ſubſiſted at the conqueſt of Cambyſes only 1663 years, there- 


fore was founded about 60 years after the diſperſion, 
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Tat the ſeries of Egyptian kings was compoſed of the names 
Lf cotemporary Princes, ' appears probable from ſcripture, 
where, even fo late as the time of ehoram, mention is made 
Ef the kings of the Egyptians in the plural number *, and it is 
certain, from Herodotus and Diodorus, that there were at leaſt 
tuo kings in Egypt when it was invaded by the Ethiopians under 
Habbaco. | by 5 
After all, the labour of aſcertaining the Egyptian chronology is 
rendered in a great meaſure unneceſſary; and it is like being ſol- 
licitous about the extent of a canvas when there is nothing to 
paint on it. For Diodorus informs us, that Menes was ſucceeded 
by 52 kings, whoſe reigns altogether took up the ſpace of 1400 
years, in all which time the Egyptians had done nothing worth 
the recording in hiſtory; and according to Herodotus, nothing 
worth notice was recorded of 328 princes that reigned after 
eus, excepting of one Ethiopian woman called Nitocris. 
As it would be therefore waſting time to attempt to frame a 
regular and connected chronology of the Egyptian kings, the 
greateſt number of whom are only tranſmitted to us by their 
names, we ſhall only relate ſome tranſactions that are recorded 
of a few of them by ancient writers, as moſt important and in- 
ſtructiye, and ſhall endeavour to fix the times of the events, as 
far as poſſible, by hiſtorical ſynchroniſms, and the co- incidence 
of facts. 


days paſſage on the river. He diverted the courſe of the Nile, 
which before waſhed the foot of the ſandy mountain towards 
Lybia, and built the city of Memphis within the ancient bed 
ſof the river. On the north fide of it he made a lake, and on 
the weſt another, both fed by the Nile, which flowed along 
the eaſt ſide of the town. In the city itſelf he built the fa- 
mous temple of Vulcan. He was the firſt that inſtructed the 
| 2 in religious matters, that introduced domeſtic mag- 
niſicence and luxury, and that inſtituted the pomp of feaſts, 
on which account his memory was loaded with the execra- 
tions of one of his ſucceſſors. | 

From this circumſtance of his introducing luxury, Peri xo- 
uus concludes that he was not the founder of the Egyptian na- 
tion, nor the ſame with Mizraim. Sir 1jJaac Newton and fa- 
| ther Pezron likewiſe bring his reign ſeveral centuries later down 
| than the days of Ham; but the authority of their arguments 
aces not ſeem equal to that of the teſtimony of the ancient 
writers; and Sir Fohn Marſbam has pretty clearly evidenced 
that the times of their denes coincide with thoſe of Moſes's 
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Menes, by ſome called Mezraim and Menas, according to genes or 
the unanimous opinion of ancient hiſtorians, was the firſt p1;.-2;m 
mortal who was king of Egypt. In his time the whole country, the firſt ; 
except Thebais, was a moraſs, and no land appeared between king of 
[the lake Maris and the Mediterranean ſea, which was ſeven Egypt. 
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The 
paſtors or in the reign of Timars, when a multitude of ſtrangers, of an 
ſhepherds 1gnoble race, poured from the caſt into that kingdom, and the 
invade and inhabitants not daring to oppoſe them, they reduced the whole 
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Mizraim, The ſtory. of his teaching the peer to fan 
ſumptuouſly, might — belong to ſome follow! 
of the name of Menes, and be attributed to him by a miſtake, 


as authors frequently confound the tranſactions of two prince 


of the ſame name, though living in very different periods. 
HMenes, or Mizraim, is ſuppoſed to have planted. Egypt about 
g years after the diſperſion, or 160 years after the flood, I 
is thought he firſt ſeated himſelf near the entrance of Af 
and perhaps built the city of Zoan, which Bechart proves ty 
have been the ſeat of the Agyßptian kings in the fr apes, 
Hebron, in its neighbourhood, the ſcripture tells us, was built 
ſeven years before , and perhaps it was one of his ſtations be- 
fore he argived at Egypt. He is ſaid by Plato to have reigned 
king over all Egypt t, and according to £uſebius removed ty 
the ſouth parts of Egypt, that is, the country of Thebars about 
124 years after the diſperſion 4. After his planting Thebars he 
is ſuppoſed to have lived 62 years; and allowing him to be born 
about the time of Arphaxad, he would then be at his death 
in the 285th year of his age. He might perhaps have lived 
to the ſame age with his cotemporary Arphaxad, who died in 


his 438th year; but the antients were of opinion that he was 


killed. | | 

The learned Shuckford thinks that upon the death of Mei 
or Mizraim, Egypt was immediately divided into ſeven king. 
doms among his ſeven ſons mentioned in ſcripture, who he ſup- 
poſes were the ſeven Cabiri, the ſons of Sydic. To theſe an 
8th perſon was added, concerning whoſe name the ancient 


differed a little. This perhaps might be Philiſtim, whom Mijc; 
mentions along with the ſons of Mizraim. Two of the king- 
doms of Zgypt we find bore the names of two of his fans, 
namely, the kingdom of Neph or Memphis, from Naphtubin, 
and Pathros or Thebais, from Pathruſim. As the Kgyptiani 
called the kingdom of Pathros, Thebais, ſo they likewiſe changed 
the name Pathrus into Thyoth, Taaut, or Athothes. To Thy, 
who, by the Greeks, is called Hermes, and by the Latins 12 
curius, they attributed the invention of letters, and of many 
arts and ſciences. 

There are almoſt no accounts of the ſucceeding kings of 
Egypt for many centuries. Some unconnected tranſactions are 
related, concerning a few of them, but to what period thele 
ought to be referred remains very doubtful. 

A great revolution is mentioned to have happened in Ext 


country. Having fecured their conqueſt, they inhumanlf 


burnt the cities, threw down the temples of the gods, and 
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ut many of the antient inhabitants to death, and carried away 
their wives and children into captivity. One of their own 
number, named Salatis, being appointed king, fixed his reſi- 
dence at Memphis, and leaving garriſons in the moſt proper 
laces, kept both the higher and lower country under tribute. 
Fearing an invaſion of the Afyrians, who were at that time 
yery powerful, he particularly fortified the eaſtern parts, and 
Ending a convenient city called Abar:is, on the Bubaſtic chan- 
nel of the river, he rebuilt and fortified it, and ſtationed 
therein a garriſon of 24,000 men. Salatis dying, was ſucceed- 
el by five others, namely, Beon, Aphacnas, Apophis, Famias, 
and Ars, who treading in his footſteps, did their utmoſt to 
root out the whole. nation of the Egyptians. Theſe invaders 
the Egyptians diſtinguiſhed by the name of Hycſos, or ſhepherd- 
kings. According to Manetho, as quoted by Jaſephus, they 
came from Arabia, and held all lower Egypt in ſubjection for 
the ſpace of 259 years, at the end of which they were obliged, 
by a king of upper Egypt, named Amoſis and Thetmoſis, to quit 


* 


the country and retire elſewhere. This prince's father had, it They are 


not reduce them by force, he propoſed an accommodation, by 
which it was concluded that they were to retire from Egypt 
without moleſtation. They accordingly withdrew towards 
Hria with their families to the number of 240,000, and fear- 
ing the I Hrians, who were then very powerful in Aſia, they 
built themſelves, in the land of Fudea, a city which they cal- 
led Jeruſalem. Such is the account of Manetho in Foſephus. 
Many authors from this relation, imagine that the expulſion 
of the ſhepherds, and the Exodus of the children of {ſrael are 
the ſame tranſaction; but the circumſtances of the {ſrazhtes 
leaving Egypt, as related in ſcripture, differ ſo widely from 
thoſe attending the expulſion of the ſhepherds, that they do 
not appear to us to be the ſame event. Sir {/aac Newton makes 
the ſhepherds to have been the Canaanites, who fled from 
Joſhua, and went into _ but in their flight ſeized on the 
kingdom of the lower Egypt in the reign of Timaus or Tham- 
muz, But according to Sir — Marſham, the ſhepherd in- 
vaſion happened 157 years before the children of 1/rael left 
Egypt. As it ſeems impoſſible to fix the time of this invaſion of 
the paſtors, we have choſen to relate it and their expulſion 
together, though the one was 259 years poſterior to the other. 


OS 


the laſt of which was alſo called Buſiris, and was the founder Egypt. 


of the city of Thebes, which he made the capital of his king- 
dom. One of the princes named _—_— was ſaid to be in- 
ut others ſuppoſe theſe 


accounts to be only allegorical; and Sir Fohn Marſham and 
ir Iſaac Newton think that no king of that name ever reigned in 
Egypt. Perizonius ſuppoſes he is placed too early by Diodorus.. 
| | Ofyman=- 


According to Diodorus, Buſiris in proceſs of time became Buft-is, 
king of Egypt, and was ſucceeded by eight princes of his line, king of 


ſeems, driven them to Abaris, where Amoſis beſieged them with expelled 
m army of 480,000 men. Finding, however, that he could by Amr. 
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Of/pman- + Ofymandyas appears next. It is uncertain whom he ſucceed. : 
= ed, In when he reigned. He is ſaid to have reduced the 


Bactrians with an army conſiſting of 400,000 foot and 20, ooo 

horſe. Diodorus gives a very particular deſcription of many 
magnificent edifices raiſed by him, one of which conſiſted of f 

: vait courts, porticos, ſhrines, temples, a library, his own 6s 
His fa- tomb, and other buildings, adorned with ſculptures and paint. 
mous ings of exquiſite beauty, repreſenting his expedition againſt id 
buildings. the Bactrians. After paſting the firſt court which was 200 e 


feet in extent, you arrived at a portico of a ſquare form, each * g 
ſide being 400 feet long. The ceiling was blue and ſeeded 5 
with ſtars; and inſtead of pillars it was ſupported by repreſey- = 
tations of animals, each of one ſtone 15 cubits high, adorned 1 4 
with figures after the ancient manner. This portico led to a þ 
ſecond court every way like the firſt, only more enriched * 
with various ſculptures. At the entrance were three ſtatues, 1 f 
cach of one ſtone, the workmanſhip of Memnon the Syenite, 35 
One of them, which was the ſtatue of the king, was in a ſitting af 
a poſture, and the largeſt of all Egypt, the length of its foot ® 
exceeding ſeven cubits. The other two, which ſtood one at xo 
each knee, repreſented his mother and daughter. This won- BY 
derful piece had the following inſcription, Im Oſymandyas, 00 


king of kings, he that would know my grandeur or where I lie li 
him ona me in any of my works. Here alſo was another itatue Wi * 7 
of his mother by itſelf 20 cubits high, cut out of one ſtone, 


and having on its head three queens, ſignifying that ſhe had = 
been the daughter, wife, and mother of a king. Beyond this the 
court was a ſecond portico far exceeding the firſt. On one of 51 
its walls the king was repreſented with his army beſieging 2 pla 


town and fighting in the front of the battle, accompanied by 2 
a lion, an emblem, according to ſome, of his extraordinary cou- * 
rage, though others ſaid, that he always fought with a tame 
lion at his fide. On another wall were repreſented the cap- 
tives, with their hands and privities lopt off, to expres their 
cowardice. The third wall contained various ſculptures ad of 
paintings, repreſenting his ſacrifices and triumph; and on the Wi 


fourth wall were two gigantic ſtatues all of one ſtone in a ſit- the 
ting poſture, and 2) cubits high. In the middle was an altar ran 
in the open air of moſt ſhining marble, and of excellent wor- 
manſhip. thr 
From the fourth fide you entered by three paſſages into 2 ere 
great hall 2oo feet ſquare, ſupported by columns after the man- bui 
ner of a muſic theatre. Here were many wooden ſtatues, re- Nat. 
preſenting parties engaged in law, and the judges hearing the "38 
cauſes. The preſident was ſurrounded with books, and from : 


his neck hung an image with its eyes ſhut, denoting that judges MW 2 
ought to be perfectly verſed in the laws, and impartial in the 


. e 5 i nar 
adminiſtration of them. In a neighbouring gallery the king 

was painted with the moſt lively colours as preſenting to God — 
the gold and filver annually dug out of the mines of Ezypb MM 


1 amounting to about 20 millions fterling. | _ 
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Next was the ſacred library, the oldeſt mentioned in hiſtory, 
with the following inſcription, Here is contained phyſic for the 
1. Contiguous to this were the images of all the Egyptian 
ads, to each of whom the king was repreſented as paying 
ſuitable offerings. Not far from hence was a magnificent edi- 
fce, in which were 20 couches to feaſt on, and the ſtatues of 
Jupiter, Juno, and the king, who was thought to be here in- 
tombed. His ſepulchre was encompaſſed with a circle of 
gold, a cubit in thickneſs, and 355 cubits in circumference. 
The circle was divided according to the days of the year, and 
hewed the riſing and ſetting of the ſtars and their aſpects, 
according to the Egyptian aſtrology. It was afterwards carried 


away by Cambyſes the Perſian f. 


The deſcendants of O/ymandyas reigned after him to the Uchoreus. 


eighth generation, and the laſt of them was called Uchoreus, 
to whom was attributed the building of Aemphis, which has 
already been aſcribed to Menes. He tranſlated the imperial 
city from Thebes to Memphis, which he is ſaid to have extended 
to the circumference of 150 ſtadia, or about 20 miles, ſecur- 
ing it by immenſe trenches or mounds from the inſults either 
of the Nile, or of an invader. He alſo adorned it with pa- 
laces, which, though they ſurpaſſed thoſe in any other 
country, yet fell ſhort of thoſe that had been raiſed by his 


The next pri 
according to Herodotus, who before him mentions one Nzto- 
cris, an Ethiopian woman, who ſucceeded her brother, whom 


| the Egyptians had murdered. At what period ſhe reigned can- 
not be determined. Sir Pe Marſbam and father Pezron, 


place her ſoon after the Maelites came into Egypt; but Sir 
lſaac Newton brings her many generations later. Lo revenge 


her brother's murder, ſhe is ſaid to have put many of the Egyp- 
tians to death privately and by ſtratagem. Particularly, ſhe is 
ſaid to have contrived a ſubterraneous building, to have in- 
| vited thither the principal actors againſt her brother to partake 
of a feaſt, and in the midſt of their mirth to have turned the 
river upon them by a private paſſage, and to have drowned 
rel all. She is reported to have built the three great py- 
F ramids *. | ; 


Twelve generations afterwards Myris or Maris came to the Meri. 


| throne. This king dug the famous lake that bore his name, and 

| erected the two pyramids which ſtood in the midſt of it. He alſo 
built a ſumptuous portico on the north fide of /ulcan's temple 
at Memphis. According to Herodotus, he was the 33oth king 

from Menes, and the immediate predeceſſor of Fe 2 or | 

e Setho- Se/oftris. 


ſcoſis, 


As the reign of Se/o/tris, who was alſo called 


| fir, Seſonchis, Seſonchofis, &c. is one of the moſt extraordi- 
| nary in the Egyptian hiltory, chronologers have been very ſo- 


1 


T Diod. 1. 1. 


® [dem ibid. Herod. I. 2. Syncel. ut ſupra. 
licitous 


nce mentioned by Diodoarus is Myris or Maris, Mirocris. 
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licitous to fix the time when he flouriſhed. Sir Fohr Marſh 
thinks, that he is the ſame with the §gſac or Shi/hat, who, the 


h1s 
and 


1 ſcriptures mention, in the days of Rehoboam took and plun. % 
Kit dered Jeruſalem. Shifhak, he ſays, is the firſt Egyptian king Ie 
ih called by his proper name in ſcripture, unleſs Rameſes be Me 
Fl ther the name of a king than a country. Shi/hak, according Miſſion 
5 to the Septuagint and Vulgate verſions, was followed by muli. Y 
mi tudes of Lyb:ans, Treglodytes, and Ethiopians, nations whon oft 
Bd the prophane hiſtorians ſay he had previouſly conquered. J. $1 
1 ſephus alſo ſays, Herodotus was miſtaken only in the king he 
i name, which implies that S$hiſhak and Seſoſtris were the ſame. Ne 
0 and Herodotus profeſſes to have ſeen ſome of the pillar; of cele 
Seſeſtris in the Syrian Paleſtine, which Sir John thinks were app. 

raiſed by the conqueror, to the diſgrace of Rehoboam, who hi 

gave up the city without the leaſt reſiſtance. wc 

Perixonius on the other hand affirms, that Seſac and Seſifr born 

are kings widely different and remote from each other. After allt 

roving that Sir ohn had miſapprehended the expreſſions of be | 

Soſepbus, H ſays, that Sez/o/tris, by the common conſent d beer 

the Greeks particularly of Herodotus, Diodorus, Strabo, and beir 

Ariſtotle, was much older than the Trojan war. According con 

er . he flouriſhed before the 3 Juſtin ſays, be bit 

ived before the days of Ninus; and Ælian, that he was in- the; 

ſtructed by Mercury. If Seſaſtris had been cotemporary with mar 

Rehoboam, he thinks, the Greeks, who were then in poſſeſim talk 

of great part of Aſia Minor, whither the conqueror carried long 

his arms, would not have omitted taking notice of his expedi- and 

tion, which probably Homer, who was born a few year tte 

after, would have alſo remarked. Herodotus, however, pro- * 

feſſes he received the whole ſtory from the Egyptians. Manzth bim 

expreſly ſays, that ÆAgyptus and Danaus were only different WW": 

names for Setho/is and his brother Armais, which was probably iſ *t"« 

the Egyptian opinion; and Danaus is ſaid to have come into wit 

Greece three ages before the Trojan war. According to the ſcrip- mot 

tures alſo and Foſephus, Seſac, after plundering Feruſalem and eu 

the temple, returned home; but by prophane accounts S bad 

over-ran all AJ ſia, in a continued expedition of nine years. Ma 

From Herodotus he thinks it may be concluded, that Sete 

lived about an age before the Trojan war, though, in fact, be rea 

muſt have been ſomewhat older, if he be the ſame with 609. inſp 

tus, the brother of Danaus. He therefore conjectures that he He: 

Aouriſhed in the days of the Judges, and thinks that the Wi whit 

Tſraelites did not take notice of his expedition, as it was not © 4th) 

much againſt them, as the other inhabitants of the country, Prod 

who then held them in ſubjection; and that Seſaſtris making H 

no change in the government of any country, nor taking an! muff 

ains to ſecure his conqueſts, his reducing Pale/tine might c m 

ooked upon by them only as a tranſient pa age of his army. jects 

 Pezron ſuppoſes Seſo/tris to be the ſame with Afgyptus; but i — 

that he was widely diſtant from S-/onch/is, or Sefoncboris, af l 


Sefonchis, which laſt he thinks was $hifhak. Mr. piston takes 
5 5 this 
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his king for the very Pharaoh who periſned in the Red ſea, 


"I and the very Typhon of the mytholo ſts *. The great Sir 

plun. /i Newton is of the opinion, that ee is the Ofris of 
inge Egyptians, the Bacchus of the Greeks, and the Shiſhak of 
Je . Nhe (cripture ; and, according to the learned Uſer +, he was the 
ding bon of Amenophis, who was drowned in the Red ſea; and Ame- 
nul; his being the father of Agyprus was conſequently the Belas 
whom of the Gr bes. 

7 Since we find the greateſt chronologers cannot agree as to 
kings che time when Sz/o/?ris reigned, we ſhall proceed to collect 
ame; ine beſt account we can of his exploits which have been greatly 
us of celebrated. Whoever his father was, it is ſaid the god Vulcan 

wer appeared to him in a dream, and admoniſhed him that the ſon, 

who BW which was or ſhould be born to him, would be lord of the 

whole earth. On the authority of this viſion he immediately 

22 formed the deſign of making his ſon a conqueror, and ordered All the 
After all the males in Egypt born on the ſame day with his fon, to boys born 
15 be brought to court, where they were educated as if they had on the 
nt of been his own children, with the ſame care beſtowed on 92 ſame day 

and being perſuaded that they who had been the conſtant and equal with him 5 
g to companions of his childhood and youth, would prove the moſt brought ta 11 
5, be faithful miniſters, and moſt affectionate fellow foldiers. As court. ff 
s in- chey grew up they were by degrees inured to laborious and ! 
with manly exerciſes, and in particular were never permitted to „ 
ion tate of any thing till they had performed a courſe of 180 fur- 1 
rried i longs, or upwards of 22 miles. By this exerciſe of the _ N Wy 
vedi- and by a proper cultivation of the mind, they were equally 88; 
years fitted to command and to execute. 


When Seſgſtris was more advanced in years, his father ſent His geg dk 


Pro- „ . 1 0 4 5 « 9 1 

netto bim againſt the Arabigus, in order that by fighting againſt them eq. * 
2 . »y o. n o - oy pe J- l 

rent be might acquire military knowlege. In this, as in all his : = 5 

ably other expeditions, being accompanied with the youth educated againſt 

into with him, he ſurmounted all the dangers of ſerpents and vene- „ WI 


rip: nous creatures, all the wants and hardſhips of a dry and barren 4] 
and country, and in the end ſubdued the Arabians, who till then 
tris had never been conquered. He next, by his father's deſire, 


ears {iO invaded Lybia, and carried his arms as far weſt as the Atlantic Ws 
ru ocean. His father dying whilſt he was on this expedition, his 177 
, be great ſucceſs, or his remembrance of the prediction of Vulcan, 543 
a inſpired him with the deſign of conquering the whole earth. 1 
the He accordingly made great preparations for his enterprize, to FT 
the WH hich ſome ſay he was moreover excited by his daughter LS 


tf Athyrte, who, by divination, by dreams in temples, and by 4 $0 
try, prodigies in the air, had obtained aflurances of his ſucceſs. + 0 
King vw. in view a general conqueſt, and knowing that he He under- 

au muſt he long abſent and far remote from Egypt, he therefore, takes to 
t be s much as was in his power, endeared himſelf to all his ſub- conquer 
f jects, by his generoſity, juſtice, and a popular and obliging thewhole 

u' world. 


Whillon's Appendix. + Uſher ad an. mundi 2594. 
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behaviour. He divided the whole kingdom into 36 nomes 9 Pli 
provinces, aſſigning a governor to each of them, and conſtit. wit 


ting his brother Armais ſupreme regent, with ample authority, tha 


forbiding him however the uſe of the diadem, and command. and 
ing him to offer no injury to the queen or her children, and u doc 
abſtain from the royal concubines. After ſettling the gore: or 1 
ment, he formed an army of the choiceſt of his ſubjects, con WM vol. 
fiſting of 600,000 foot, 24,000 horſe, and 27,000 armed ch. ow! 
riots, and beſtowed the chief commands on his beloved com. E 
panions, who were upwards of 1700 in number. To ſecur WM the 
their affection and attachment to himſelf and his fſucceſlor, WF that 
he ſettled on his whole army certain portions of the molt fertil: that 
land in Egypt, that neither ry nor their poſterity, lying u. F 


der the neceſſity of ſeeking a livelihood by mercantile or me. whi 
chanic callings, might wholly apply themſelves to the militan this 
profeſſion. | | | thre 


His firſt expedition was againſt the Ethiopians, whom he r. he v 
duced, and obliged to pay an annual tribute of ebony, gold, for 
and ivory. He is generally believed to have been the firſt th MF pric 
ſubdued Ethiopia and Trogloditica, and is ſaid to have reache volt 
the promontory of Dira, near the ſtraits of the Red ſea, where i Thr, 
he ſet up a pillar, with an inſcription in ſacred characters, an Mi faw 


advancing to the country where cinamon grows, he there t »c{c 
monuments and pillars which were ſeen many ages after. by U 
Beſides his land army, he had likewiſe immenſe naval forces blen 


According to Diodorus he had 400 fail of tall ſhips in the RF crou 
ſea or Arabian gulf, and another fleet in the Mediterranean, i 
we may believe Manetho, who, by Seihoſis means Seſo/tris. bf B 
his conſecrating a ſpacious and magnificent ſhip to the ſuprem ¶ ſenc 
god of the Thebans, and by theſe naval armaments, it ſeem Mi ques 
that he had not only deſigned to bring navigation into credit | halts 
among the Egyptians, but had even conquered their averſm cam: 
to ſea affairs. With the firſt of theſe fleets he ſailed into e bv a 
Indian ſea or Perſian gulf, and after ſubduing all the nations Am 
thoſe coaſts, continued his courſe till being ftopped by certain but 
ſhoals and difficult places he returned back to Egypt; or, «-W tamil 
cording to another author, he did not go on board himſelf, buſts ſ 
ſent them out againſt the iſlands — maritime places of t / 
continent as far as India. With his Mediterranean ſquadron Wc:pat 
he conquered Cyprus, the ſea-coaſt of Phenicia, and ſevem eds, 
of the Cyclades. No further mention is made of his explot|Miſ+"d c 
by ſea. reven 

As to his land conqueſts, all authors agree, that he overra|Mſt"us « 
and pillaged all Afia. and ſome part of Europe. He croſſed tune 
Ganges, on the banks of which river he erected pillars, an 
afterwards advanced eaſtward till he was ſtopped by the mill 
ocean. Returning from thence, he invaded, and, accord! 
to ſome conquered the Scythians. Fiſtin however relates thi 
his ambaſſadors were treated with contempt by the Scyth1at 
and that he himſelf was purſued by them to the borders“ 
Egypt, and, in his flight, loſt all his baggage and warlike fo 


/ 
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Pliny and Valerius Flaccus likewiſe relate that he was repulſed 
with great ſlaughter by the Colchians. Nevertheleſs it is agreed 


does not decide whether this colony was planted by Se/o/?ris 
or whether part of his army, tired out, loitered in the rear, an 

voluntarily ſat down on the banks of the Phajis. From his 
own knowlege he ſays, the inhabitants were undoubtedly of 
Egyptian deſcent. They reſembled the Egyptians not only in 
their perſons but in their language and cuſtoms, particularly 
that of circumciſion: and from the ſame author it appears, 
that the relation to each other was acknowleged on both ſides. 


for his retreat, and Manetho informs us, that from the high 
prieſt of Egypt he had received advice that his brother had re- 
volted. His pillars were no where to be ſeen in Europe beyond 
| Thrace, but in Aſia Minor from one ſea to the other, Herodotus 
ſaw monuments of his victories and pillars, with this inſcription, 
Seſoſtris, king of kings, and lord of lords, ſubdued this country, 
by the power of his arms. On his pillars he denoted by em- 
blematical repreſentations, whether any nation had baſel 
agg to him without oppoſition, or bravely defended itſelf 
y arms. 


{ence and great diſtance, had aſſumed the diadem, violated the 


em queen, and taken to himſelf the royal concubines, Seſo/tr:s 


elit baſtened from Thrace, and, after an abſence of nine yeers, 
in came to Peluſium, loaded with the ſpoils of Aſia, and attended 
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by an infinite multitude of captives of all nations. The rebel 

rmais received him with expreſſions of joy and ſubmiſſion, 
but having formed a deſign to cut him off and to deſtroy his 
tamily, when they had gone to reſt after a banquet, he ſet fire 
to ſome reeds that he had collected round their apartment. 
S/o/tris finding his guards overcharged with liquor, and in- 
capable of aſſiſting him, after imploring the aſſiſtance of the 
gods, ruſhed through the flames, and was followed by his wife 
and children. After performing his vows to the gods, he took 
revenge on his brother Armas or Danaus, who, being on 
this occaſion driven out of Egypt, is ſaid to have withdrawn 
nto Greece, 

The king having again obtained the quiet poſſeſſion of his king- 
lom, laid atide all thoughts of war, and diſbanded his forces, after 
rewarding them according to their merit. With regard to him- 
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nnch ftupendous works as might immortalize his name, and 
ontribute to the public good. He erected a temple in every 
| e. Egypt, which he dedicated to the peculiar and ſupreme 


1. . H | deity 


olchis. 
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that he left a colony at Colchis, where the Egyptian manners Leaves a 
and cuſtoms have been ever ſince retained. Herodotus indeed colony at 


From Colchis Seſaſtris paſſed into Europe and invaded Thrace, paſſes into 
which was the utmoſt boundary of his progreſs weſtward in Europe, 
this grand expedition; for being in danger of loſing his army, and in- 
| through want of proviſions, and by the difficulty of the paſſes, vades 
he was obliged to return. Another reaſon however is aſſigned Trace. 


Being informed that his brother, encouraged by his long ab- His return 
to Fgypr. 


elt he employed the repoſe which peace allowed him, in raiſing His works 


His Inſo- 
lence, 


He loſes 
his fight 
and Cics, 


liſks, each 120 cubits high, and inſcribed on them an account 
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deity of each place, employing no Egyptian in the courſe of 
ſo univerſal an undertaking ; wherefore on each of the temple 
there was this inſcription, No one native laboured hereon, In 
remembrance of his deliverance at Pelu/um he raiſed ſix gigantic 
ſtatues, each of one ſtone, before the temple of Vulcan at 
Memphis, two of them, repreſenting himſelf and his wife, 
were zo Cubits high; the other four were in height 20 cubitz, 
and repreſented his ſons. He likewiſe raiſed two marble obe- 


of the greatneſs of his power, the amount of his revenues, and 
the nations he conquered. In order to prevent the incurſion; 
of the Syrians and Arabians he fortihed the eaſt fide of Egyft 
with a wall, running from Peluſium to Heliopolis, about 18; 
miles in length. He alſo raiſed an incredible number of yaſ 
and lofty mounts of earth, to which he removed ſuch town 
as had before too low a ſituation. All the way from Memplit 
to the ſea he dug canals, which branched out from the Nil, 
thereby rendering the communication of places more eaſy, 
and the country almoſt impaſſable to an enemy, ſo that £Egyjt, 
which had hitherto been famous for her horſes and chariots was 
now no longer the ſame place in thoſe reſpects, and put on 1 
new face *. In the mean time ſome of the captives, it is ſaid, 
grew deſperate under the intolerable ſlavery impoſed upon them, 
and that particularly the Babyloniaus aroſe, and reſolved at al 
hazards to ſhake oft their bondage. After ravaging the coun- 
try in their neighbourhood from a ftrong hold which the 
poſſeſſed, they at laſt obtained a pardon, and built a city which 
they called Babylon. Diodorus relates the like of the Trya je 
captives. = 

The ſame author ſpeaks with applauſe of a fooliſh and in- be 
human action of Seſeſtris, which greatly tarniſhes his other ſe 
virtues. When he went to the temple, or entered the capita WF :; 
city, he cauſed the conquered princes who waited on him wit 
their tribute, to be harneſſed four abreaſt to his chariot inſtead Me fit 
of horſes, and inſolently valued himſelf upon being drawn by fo 
the lords and ſovereigns of other nations. This practice he w. 
continued, as is ſaid, till a certain day, when obſerving one di fre 
the kings who drew him along, look with great ſtedfaſtneſs bac WF 
on one of the wheels, he aſked him, what his thoughts wer WW N 
engaged on. He anſwered, O king, the going round of the whe WW he 
calis to my mind the viciſſitudes of fortune; for as every part Ee 
wheel is uppermoſt and lowermoſt by turus; fo it is with men, un i wh 
one day fit on a throne and on the next are reduced to the viliſt i w 
gree of ſlavery. The inſulting conqueror by this anſwer ws 
brought to his ſenſes, and thenceforth treated his captives with 
great humanity. He at length in his old age loſt his ſight, and 
laid violent hands on himſelf, after he had reigned 33 yea! 
and left his kingdom immenſely rich; for, according to T acitu 
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me tributes paid to him, were not inferior to thoſe received by 
the Romans in the heighth of their grandeur “. 

Seſo/tris was ſucceeded by his fon Pheron, who is allo ſtiled pg or 

8 6% or Seſaſtris II. He performed no military exploits, but 8% z,:;11, 
hid the misfortune in common with his father to be {truck blind. 
Though this might be really owing to ſome infirmity derived 
from his parent, yet it is ſaid to have been a puniſhment in- 
flicted on him for his impiety towards the river, which he of- 
fended by throwing a dart into it at a time when its overflowing 
exceeded the uſual bounds. After he had been oppreſſed by a 
total darkneſs for ten years, the oracle of Butus declared that 
he would recover his ſight if he paid particular devotions to the 
god of * and waſhed his eyes with the urine of a wo- 
man who had never known any man beſides her huſband. He 
began with his own wife, but receiving no benefit from her, 
went on from one woman to another, till at length he was re- 
lieved by a poor gardener's wite, whom he therefore made 
queen, ſending the adultereſſes to a city called Erythibolus, 
which together with them he burnt. 

The ſceptre continued in the family of Seſeſtris for two other % 2 
generations, and many ages after fell to Amaſis or Ammoſis, who 5 
treated his ſubjects with inſufferable arrogance and cruelty. 

After they had long groaned under his tyranny, they joined 
Actiſanes king of Ethiopia, who had invaded Egypt, and, by his 
aſſiſtance, drove their unnatural prince from the throne. 

Acliſanes having united Egypt to Ethiopia reigned with great 43/ares, 
moderation, and behaved 1 towards his new ſub- an ZEr47o- 


E- jects. Having, by a careful ſearch, diſcovered and apprehended par, 


all the Gs tian thieves and robbers, he cauſed their noſes to conquers 
be cut off, and baniſhed them to the remoteſt part of the de- Egypt. 
ſert towards Syria, where they inhabited a town called Rhino- 


E clura, from their maimed countenances. Though the ſoil was 
© fobarren that it ſcarce afforded one neceilary of life, yet neceſ- 


ity ſuggeſted to them a means of ſupplying themſelves with 
food; for it is reported they made long nets of lit reeds, and 


uith them caught great numbers of quails, which came in flocks 
© fromthe ſea ſhore. 


Upon the death of Aatiſanes the Egyptians choſe a king named Mendes 


4 Mendes or Marus, who is celebrated for the ſepulchral labyrinth choſen 
Þ he built. king. 


After an anarchy or interreign for five generations, Cetes, 


whom the Greeks called Proteus, a Memphite of obſcure birth, Proteus 
was choſen king, and according to Herodotus and Diodorus he elected 

© flouriſhed in the time of the Trojan war. Perizonius rejects the king. 
teſtimony of theſe authors, and believes Proteus was the Sethos 

of Manetho and the Typhon of the poets. Sir Jſaac Newton 

 mMagines he might have been governor of ſome part of Lower 
Egypt under Amenophis, as Homer places him on the fea coaſt, 
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and calls him the ſervant of Neptune. According to the Eg. 
tian prieſts he was a magician, and could aſſume =y ſhape or 
form he pleaſed, even that of fire. This fable probably owed 
its origin to a cuſtom among the Egyptians, ( _—_ introduced 


preſentations of animals or vegetables, or even with burning in. 
cenſe, as ſo many enſigns of royalty to ſtrike the beholders with 
dread and ſuperitition *. | 

In the reign of Proteus, Paris the Trojan, was driven by 
{ſtorm into the Nile with Helen whom he was carrying to Trey, 
The king being informed of his baſe perfidy, immediately ſeiz- 
ed him and all that were with him. He detained Helen and 
her huſband's valuable effects, and ordered Paris and his com- 
panions to quit his dominions in three days, upon pain of being 
treated as enemies, and ten years after, when Menelaus, upon 
his return from Troy, called at his court, he reſtored to him 
Helen with all her treaſure. Herodotus proves, from ſome paſ- 
ſages in Homer, that the voyage of Paris to Egypt was not un- 
known to that poet. | 

Proteus was ſucceeded by his ſon Rhemphis or Rhamſinitu, 
who, according to Diodorus, was ſo ſordidly avaricious, that 
during his whole reign he acted the part rather of a mean- ſpirited 
ſteward than of a king, and at his death left an immenſe trea- 
ſure of 400,000 talents. Being defirous to ſecure his treaſure, 
he commanded a treaſure-houſe to be firmly built; but the ar- 
chitect intending to have ſome ſhare of the riches, inſtead of 
finiſhing the building compleatly, placed one of the ſtones in 
ſo wes manner that it could be taken out, and put in again 
by one man only. As he was prevented by death from accom- 
pliſhing his deſign, on his death-bed he gave full inſtructions 
to his two ſons how to execute it. After they had for ſome 
time plundered the treaſury, and carried off large ſums, the 
king, who obſerved the gradual diminution of his wealth, with- 
out being able to ditcover how the thieves had acceſs, as he 
found his ſeal upon the door always whole, ordered ſeveral 
ſtrong traps to be left in the treaſury. By this means one of 
the brothers was at laſt taken; but finding it impoſſible to eſcape, 
he preſſed his brother to cut off his head, and retire to prevent 
any diſcovery. The king next morning examining the fſuccels 
of his project, upon finding a man without a head in the ſnare, 
haſtened out in the greateſt confuſion ; but recovering himtelf, 
ordered the body to be expoſed on the outſide of the wall to 
the public view, charging the guards placed round it to obſerve 
the countenances of the ſpectators, and to ſeize thoſe who ap- 
pearcd ſorrowful. The ſurviving brother, urged by his mother“ 
entreaties and threats, formed the defign of carrying off hö 
brother's body. Accordingly driving his aſſes thither loaded 
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with ſkins of wine, he found means, by the ſtratagem of letting 
his wine run out, to intoxicate and ſtupiſy the guards. While 
they were in a deep ſleep, he ſhaved the right cheek of each of 
them, by way of deriſion, and, in the middle of the night, car- 
tied off the body on one of his aſſes. This action ſtill more 
_ MW :ftoniſhed the king, who being now more earneſt to diſcover the 

F thief, ordered his daughter to proſtitute herſelf to all comers 
promiſcuouſly, on condition that each ſhould previouſly confeſs 
to her the moſt ingenious action he had ever managed, and the 
| greateſt crime he had ever committed. The young man re- 
. WW flving again to perplex the king, went to the palace to his 

daughter, and confeſſed to her that he had cut off his brother's 
| head, and afterwards carried off his body. When ſhe then of- 
fered to lay hold of him, he ſtretched out to her the arm of a 
dead man which he had carried in under his cloak, and, while ſhe 
| ſized that in the dark, made his eſcape. The king's reſent- 
ment being now converted to admiration, he promiſed a pardon 

| and rewards to the perſon who had robbed his treaſury, if he 
would diſcover himſelf. The young man, upon this proclama- 
tion, immediately made himſelf known ; and the king account- 
ing him far ſuperior in wiſdom to any man then living, gave 
him his daughter in marriage. Herodotus, who relates this 
ſtory, does not warrant the truth of every particular. 

Rhamſinitus, after this, was reported to have gone down to 
hell, and to have played at dice with Ceres, who, at his depar- 
ture, preſented him with a golden bowl. The Egyptians, for 
many ages, celebrated the remembrance of this journey with 
great ſolemnity. Jo return from theſe fables to what has the 
air of truth and probability, this king is ſaid to have reigned 
with great prudence and juſtice, and to have been a ſtrict ob- 
ſerver of that good order, which, till his death, had uninter- 
ruptedly ſubſiſted throughout the kingdom. 
he ſeven ſucceſſors of this prince performed nothing memo- Nilas. 
rable, excepting Nilus, who is celebrated by Diodorus for the 
great number of canals he dug all over the country, and for his 
endeavours to make the Nilè as univerſally — as poſſible. 
From thence the river, which had been hitherto called Ægyptus, 
was now called after his name. 
Cheops, Chemnis, or Chembes, is by Disdorus reckoned the 8th Chceope. 

from Rhamſinitus ; but Herodotus places no diſtance between 


a 3 — 1 * 


1f, them. This king is branded for his impiety and tyranny. He 
began his reign with ſhutting up the temples, and forbidding all 
ve WE public ſacrifices ; and then trampling on the laws, and invading 
p- WW the liberties of his people, reduced them to a ſtate of the mo! 
xr WW [aborious ſlayery. He harraſſed great numbers of his ſubjects, 
his by compelling them to dig ſtones in the mountains of Arabia, to 
ded trar.ſport them to Egypt, and then to build the largeſt of the 


three great pyramids. "The execution of his vain-glorious works, 
| however, reduced him ſo low, that he expoſed his daughter to 
common proſtitution. "The daughter by this means procured 

0 much wealth, that ſhe herſelf built a ſmall pyramid. 
| H 3 5 A 
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Cepirenis, 


Mycerinus, 


Enefaclus. 


Bocchoris, 


or Ahchis. 
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After Cheops had reigned 50 years, he was ſucceeded by his 
brother Cephrenes. He likewiſe was a tyrant, reigned 56 years, 
and built a pyramid. Though both of them deſigned theſe py- 
ramids for their tombs, yet neither were depoſited in them after 
their death; but were buried by their friends where no body 
could find them, to avoid the reſentment of the multitude. 

Upon the death of — Aycerinus his nephew, and the 
ſon of Cheops, ſucceeded to the throne. He was a good and 
merciful prince, and deteſting the impiety and injuſtice of his 
father and uncle, again opened the temples, reſtored the ſacri- 
fices, and allowed the people to purſue their private affairs. His 

eneroſity and good- nature are ſaid to have been ſo great, that 
if at any time complaint was made to him of a hard ſentence 
pronounced in matters of property, he would ſatisfy the party 
aggrieved, to the amount of the loſs, out of his own treaſure, 
Whilſt he was thus intent on the happineſs of his people, he 
was afflicted with the death of his favourite daughter, and the 
oracle of Butus declared that his reign would continue only ſe- 
ven years. He ordered extraordinary honours to be paid to the 
memory of his daughter, which were ſtill continued in Herodi- 
zus's time, and expoſtulated with the oracle, why ſo long and 
proſperous a reign had been indulged to his impious father and 
uncle, whilſt his own, which he had hitherto ſpent in acts of 
piety and humanity, was to be ſo ſhort and unhappy? He was 
anſwered, that it was on theſe accounts he was to be fo ſoon 
cut off; it being the will of the gods to aMict Egypt, during the 
ſpace of 150 years, as a puniſhment for its crimes ; and that his 
reign, which was appointed to be as long as thoſe of the pre- 
ceding monarchs, was ſhortened, on account of his too great 
lenity. Reſolving, therefore, to make the moſt of the ſmall re- 
mainder of life, he thenceforward made no diſtinction between 
day and night, but ſpent his time in revelling and drinking, and 
roved about among the groves and meadows, thinking thereby 
initead of ſix to live twelve years. He is ſaid to have built a 
pyramid, but much inferior in dimenſions to that of his father, 

After Mycerinus, Herodotus places Aſychis; but, according to 
Diodorus, the reign of Gnefactus intervened. Whether he was 
the immediate ſucceſſor of Mycerinus is uncertain. It is recorded 
of him, that leading an army into Arabia, as he paſled the de- 
ſerts, he was in great ſtraits for want of proviſions, which 
obliged him to take up with the poor and ſlender diet he met 
with. Falling afterwards into a profound and ſweet ſleep, he 
was ſo delighted therewith, that he prohibited for the future all 
exceſs and luxury, and curſed Menes who introduced them, and 
even engraved his curſe, with the conſent of the prieſts, upon 2 
pillar, which was ſeen in the temple at Thebes. 

According to Diodorus he was ſucceeded by his ſon Bocchoris, 
ſurnamed the wiſe, who is thought to be the fame with the A- 
chis of Herodotus, and is ſaid to have been taken by Sabbacs the 
Ethiopian, and to have been burned alive. He was deſpicable 
in his perſon ; but for prudence and wiſdom far beyond any of 
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| his predeceſſors. So high was the veneration his ſubjects paid 
him, that they fabled that %s ſent an aſp to deprive him of 
his fight, that he might judge righteouſly. His fine qualities 
| were ſomewhat debaſed by his great propenſion to avarice, Of 
F Ahchis it is related that he built a famous pyramid of brick, and 
| likewiſe erected the caſtern portico to the temple of Vulcan, with 
a magnificence that eclipſed the others. The law relating to 
loans was alſo enacted by Him. His ſucceſſor Anyſis, a blind 
man, was driven from the throne by Sabbaco; whence it is 
concluded that he was not ſucceſſor but cotemporary with A Hy- 
chis or Bocchoris. Herodotus allo relates that Ecus, the father of 
| Plammitichus, was ſlain by the ſame Ethiopian: ſo that if cus 
is ſuppoſed of royal dignity, we have three kings dethroned by 
| the ſame invader. It would from thence ſeem probable that the 
| Foyptians, out of oftentation and to ſupport their pretenſions to 
| antiquity, placed many of their cotemporary kings in order of 
| ſucceſſion. | 
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Sabbaco King of 8 was encouraged to invade Egypt by Sabbaco 


modious, than they had been by Se/o/tr:s. He built ſeveral 


| magnificent temples, and among the reſt one in the city of Bu- 


daſtts, of which Herodotus gives a long deſcription. After a 


| reign of 50 years, he voluntarily retired to Ethiopia, and left 
| the throne of Egypt to Anyſis, who during this time had con- 
cealed himſelf in the fens. It is believed that Sabbaco was the 


97 of Scripture, whoſe aſſiſtance was ſollicited by Haſbea king 


| of Iſrael 1 Shalmanaſſar the Aſſyrian. 


After Any/is reigned one Sethon, who was alſo prieſt of Yul- 
can. He not only neglected the military claſs, but even de- 
prived them of their inheritances and privileges ; which in- 


| cenſed them ſo much, that they entered into a combination not 
| to bear arms under him. Senacherib king of AſHria ſoon after 


approached to Peluſium with a formidable army, deſigning to 
invade Hope. The military order, being now reſolved to new 
their reſentment, abſolutely refuſed to march againſt the in- 


| vaders. Sethon nevertheleſs, being encouraged by a viſion from 
his god, marched to Peluſium with a ſmall body of artificers, 


ſhopkeepers, and labourers; and the night after his arrival, 
is enemies were diſarmed and thrown into confuſion by 

an infinite multitude of field-rats, which entered their camp, 
and gnawed to pieces their quivers, bow-ſtrings, and ſhield- 
traps. Archbiſhop Ther and Dr. Prideaux, however, are of 
opinion, that Senacherils what loſs ſoever he might have ſuſ- 
taned at Peluſium, entered Egypt, plundered the famous city of 
No, and on his return to H rig, carried with him a great mul- 
H uutude 


ed on the Egyptian throne, pian. 


8 ethon ; 


| an oracle, which promiſed him the poſſeſſion of the kingdom 50 the Erhio- 
| years, After he was firmly eſtabliſh 

he governed with great clemency and juſtice. He never would 
| conſent to the death of any criminal, though capitally con- 
| demned, commuting the puniſhment into hard labour, which 
| conſiſted in raiſing of mounts and digging of canals ; ſo that 
| the cities of Egypt were raiſed higher, and rendered more com- 
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_ of his diſtrict, and to canfine him to the marſhes. 
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titude of Egyptian captives. According to them, the prophecy 
of Nahm, on this occaſion, was fulfilled. Yer was ſbe (the po- 
pulous Na) carried away, fhe went into captivity; her young 
chilaren alſo were daſhed in pieces at the top 4 all the ſtreets, and 
they cafl lots for their honourable men, and all her great men were 
bound in chains. All theſe calamities befel that city, when 
Ezypt and Ethiopia were her ſtrength ; and at this time Tirpala 
king of Ethiopia and Sethon were foined in alliance, However 
plauſible this opinion may be, it is attended with conſiderable 
diffculties. When $ethon next morning perceived the enemy 
retreating in confuſion, he purſued them with great ſlaughter, 
and, upon his return, cauſed his own ſtatue to be erected in 
the temple of Vulcan, holding in his right hand a rat, and theſe 
words 3 out of his mouth, Yhoſoever beholdeth me, let hin 
be pious. This ſtory of Herodotus is evidently only an alteration 
of the account given of the deſtruction of Senacherib's army in the 
Jecond book of Kings, which was ſmote by the deſtroying angel, 
who in one night cut off 185,000 A/ſyr:ians. As the real fact 
was no-wiſe honourable to the Egypiians, who had been de- 
feated by Senacherib, they endeavoured to turn it to their own 
advantage, by diſguifing and corrupting the circumſtances of it. 
After the death of Sethon, T:irhaka king of Ethiopia, accord- 
ing to Africanus, reigned over Egypt 18 years; and upon his 
death an anarchy of two years followed, during which the 
kingdom was involved in great diſorder and confuſion. 
IT'welve of the principal noblemen conſpiring together, then 
ſeized upon the kingdom, which they divided into twelve go- 
vernments, at the ſame time entering into a mutual and itrict alli- 
ance, by which means peace and happineſs was reſtored. As3 
monument of their union, they raiſed the famous labyrinth near 
the lake Maris. In proceſs of time, when they were aſſembled 
to ſacrifice in the temple of Vulcan, and to offer libations, the 
prieſt by miſtake bringing out only eleven golden bowls, Pſan- 
mitichus, one of the kings, performed his libation with his hel- 
met, which was made of braſs. The other kings were imme- 
diately alarmed ; for the oracle had foretold, that which of 
them ſhould make a libation in that place in a brazen cup, 
ſhould in time be king of all Egypt. As they were ſatisfied 
P/ammitichus uſed his helmet inadvertently, they would not ſen- 
tence him to die, but propoſed to diveſt him of the greateſt part 
This difſen- 
ſion, however, is by others attributed to envy. Pſammitichus, 
whole lot fell to the ſea-coaſts, they ſay, by encouraging com- 
merce with the Greeks and Phenicians, acquired great wealth, 
which raiſed the jcalouſy of his colleagues, who jointly attacked 
him, to reduce his power; but without ſucceſs. According to 
the former ftory, during his retreat in the fens, he was al- 
ſured by the oracle of Butus, that brazen men would ariſe out 
of the ſea to avenge his cauſe : and ſoon after ſome Carian and 
Jonian pirates in braſs armour were driven by a ſtorm to 
the coaſts. Pſammitichus, by large promiſes, engaging —— 
| © : ranger 
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grangers to ſtay with him, and joining to them ſuch Egyptians 
as were well affected to him, ſubdued the eleven kings, and re- 
mained ſole poſſeſſor of Egypt. The government by twelve was 
thus diſſolved, after it had ſubſiſted 15 years. 

E From this period the Egyptian hiſtory, which has hitherto 
been obſcured by pompous fables, begins a little to clear up, 
and to have a greater appearance of truth. P/ammtichus 
© equalled any of his predeceſſors in the wiſdom and ſplendor of 
his government. He was of the tribe of Sais, and the ſon of 
© Fcus, put to death by Sabbaco, when he fled into Syria to ſhun his 
© (ther's fate. He fulfilled his engagements to his foreign allies, 


children were ſent thither under their care to learn the Greek 
language; the pee, from this time, having a correſpon- 
dence with the Greets. According to Herodotus and Diodorus, 
© he erected ſome magnificent edifices, and was no ſooner ſettled 
on the throne, than he engaged in a war againſt the king of A, 
Hria, on account of the limits of the two empires. This war 
continued, with various ſucceſs, ſeveral years. As he had re- 
E ccived ſo conſiderable ſervices from foreigners, he always kept 
ga body of them in his army; and in one of his campaigns in 
Hyria even complimented them with the poſt of honour. By 
E this proceeding he ſo highly provoked the Egyptians, that up- 
E wards of 200,000 of them er and marched off in a 
body. Notwithſtanding his moſt earneſt ſollicitations, they 
proceeded to the territories of Ethiopia, where, in a fertile ſpot, 
they formed new ſettlements, and lived independant. 

10 repair this loſs, he earneſtly applied himſelf to the ad- 
E vancement of commerce, and opened his ports to ali ſtrangers, 
= whom he greatly careſſed. He likewiſe entered into or renewed 
an alliance with the Athenians, and other Greet ſtates, His 
reign is in nothing more remarkable than for the long and te- 
dious ſiege he laid to Azotus in Syria, which held out againſt the 
E whole power of Egypt for the ſpace of 29 years. He behaved 
with great prudence and policy towards the Scythians, who, 
having ravaged all Upper Alia, puſhed their conqueſts as far as 
the frontiers of Egypt, Inſtead of oppoſing them by arms, he 
| ;oined them in Syria, and by preſents and intreaties prevailed 
upon them to retire. After a reign of 54 years, he died, and 
Vas buried at Sazs. He is reported to have been the firſt king of 
Egypt that drank wine, to have ſent to diſcover the ſprings of 
the Mie, and to have made an idle experiment to diſcover which 
was the oldeſt nation and ariginal language, by nurſing two 
F children in ſuch a manner that they never heard a human voice. 
The children, at two years old, imitated the accents of their 
| nurſe, which was a ſhe-goat, and uttered bec or beccas; which 
being found to be ſomewhat like a Phrygian word for bread, the 
f Egyptians, from that time, reſigned their claim to ſeniority to 
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have admitted their own countrymen, as their judgments would 
pe naturally byaſſed in favour of their fellow-citizens rather than 
Efrangers. 
4 5 amnis was ſucceeded by his ſon Apries or Aries, who is the Apries. 
Pharaoh Hophrah of Scripture *. In the beginning of his reign, Bef. Chin 
he entered into an alliance with Zedekiah king of Fudah, pro- 504. 
miſing to aſſiſt him againſt the king of Balylun; and about fix Enters in- 
vears after marched with an army to the relief of Feruſalem, to an alli- 
then beſieged by Nebuchadnezzar. i The Chaldeans raiſed the —_— 
ſege to meet him; but he not daring to face them, retreated Zi. 
back to Egypt, baſely abandoning his ally, and becoming, as 
Ezeliel expreſſes it, a /laff of reed to the houſe of Iſrael; on ac- 
count of which perfidy, the ſame prophet denounces againſt the 
EEoyptians a forty years deſolation; adding, that for the future 
they ſhould become a baſe nation, and no more have a prince 
Jof their own to reign over them +. Herodotus and Diodorus dif- 
fer in their accounts of the length of his reign ; but they both 
agree that he was a martial Princes and ſpeak of the victories he 
obtained over the Tyrians, Sidonians, and Cypriots. He took the His vic- 
city of Sidon by ſtorm, and after vanquiſhing both the Phoeni- tories. 
cians and Opriots in a ſea-hght, returned with an immenſe ſpoil 
Pinto Egypt. Whether this was before or after his ſhameful re- 
treat from Nebuchadnezzar, is uncertain ; but Egypt hitherto 
Pas probably in a very flouriſhing condition, as the Jes dared 
5 _ in that kingdom againſt the moſt powertul king of 
E Babylon, | 
F The wealth and proſperity of Apries rendered him proud and His inſo- 
inſolent. Herodotus informs us, that he boaſted it was not in lence and 
the power of the gods to dethrone him: and the prophet Eze- pride. 
iel calls him the great dragon that lieth in the midſt of his rivers, 
phi hath ſaid my river is mine own, and I have made it for 
Lm/elf. Both he and the prophet Feremah, therefore, de- 
nounce heavy judgments againſt him, which, from prophane 
Pyiiters we learn, were effectually fulfilled. For the Cyrenians, 
a colony of the Gree#s, having ſeized upon a part of Lybia, the 
LL15:ans, who were not able to withſtand the invaders, implored 
the protection of Abries, who ſent a powerful army to their re- 
lief. This army, however, being defeated, and almoſt wholly 
cut to pieces by the Cyrencans, the diſcontented Egyptians ex- 
(claimed againſt the king, as though he had ſent the army on 
purpoſe to be cut off, that he might tyrannize without controul 
over the remainder of his ſubjects. As they aſſembled in a ri- His ſub- 
Potous and ſeditious manner, Apries ſent a truſty friend, as he jects re- 
thought, called Amaſis, to appeaſe them. Amaſis, however, trea- volt from 
[cherouſly fomented the ſedition, and by his inſinuations in behalf him, and 
jo bimielf, prevailed on the revolters to declare him king. Apries declare 
pnding himſelf betrayed, ſent Paterbemis, one of the firſt rank Amaſis 
[07g his followers, to arreſt Amaſis; which he not being able to king. 
elfect in the midſt of the revolters, returned to the king, who no 
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ſooner ſaw him without Amaſis, than he ordered his ears ani 
noſe to be cut off. This inſolent and tyrannical behaviour con. 
pleated his ruin; almoſt all the Egyptians, upon beholding the 
mutilation of ſo noble and worthy a perſon, immediately going 
over to _—_ The foreign ſoldiers ſtill adhered to Apries; by 
not being able to oppoſe the uſurper, he was obliged to retire t 
Upper Egypt, and the borders of Ethiopia, taking every oppol- 
tunity to harraſs his enemies. Ds 
Egypt ra» MNebuchadnezzar, in the mean time, after a ſiege of 13 years, 
vaged by making himſelf maſter of Tyre, without finding any booty, x 
Nebuchad: the inhabitants had tranſported themſelves, with all their ef. 
zezzar. fects, into a neighbouring iſland, to recompence his army for 
their fatigues, reſolved to invade Egyßt. God had promiſed hin 
the ſpoils of this country, declaring by the prophet, —Nebuchad. 
nezzar cauſed his army to ſerve a great ſervice azainff Tyrus=yt 
had he no wages, nor his army, for Tyrus Therefore, faith th 
Lord God, I will give the land of Egypt unto Nebuchadnezzy 
king of Babylon—and it. ſpall be the wages for his army. Net. 
chadnezzar accordingly overran the whole kingdom, and n. 
vaged it as far as Syene, plundering and deſtroying the molt po- 
pulous citics, killing great multitudes of the inhabitants, and 
carrying off an immenſe booty, and a great many captives; 6 
that, according to Ezefzzl, the kingdom was utterly waſte and dt. 
folate, and almoſt deſtitute of inhabitants, for 40 years. 
Apries en- After the departure of Nebuchadnezzar, Apries aflembled an 
deavour- army of zo, ooo Carians and Ionians, and in the fields near Man- 
ing to re- phis engaged his competitor ; but after a long and bloody ei. 
cover the gagement, his forces were overpowered, and he himſelf wa 


_ throne, is taken priſoner, and afterwards ſtrangled at Sats, according to 


taken and the prediction of Feremiab, who forctold that God would gin 
put to Pharaoh Hophra 7 the hands of thoſe that ſought his ie 
de-th. After the death of Apries, Amaſis, without any farther oppo 
Bef. Chriſt fition, became poſſeſſed of the whole kingdom of Egypt, wic 
569. he held for 44 years. According to Plato he was a native df 
Amaſis po- Sats, and, it is commonly allowed, of mean extraction. Ob- 
litical'y ſerving that his ſubjects on this account paid him but {light re- 
eſtabliſhes ſpect, he took a golden ciſtern in which his gueſts were uſed to 
his autho- waſh their feet, and ordered it to be caſt into the ſhape of a god; 
rity. which being expoſed to public adoration, was zealouſly wor 
ihiped by great multitudes. He then called an aſſembly of tix 
Exyptians, and repreſented to them, that the god they now wot: 
ſhiped was made of a veſſel that had formerly ſerved for tit 
meaneſt uſes ; in like manner, though he himſelf was former 
a mean perſon, yet as they had now made him king, he ei- 
pected they would pay him the reſpec due to his exalted ſtation, 
Every morning he gave cloſe attention to buſineſs, and the fel 
of the day he diverted himſelf with his friends. As his gaietſ 
ſometimes ſeemed to exceed due bounds, ſome of his friend 
were ſcandalized to whom he replied, that it was as impoſlib 
for the mind to be always ſerious and intent upon buſineſs, asf 
4 bow to continue always bent. It is faid of him, indeed, an 
| V. Hel 
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when a private man he was averſe to buſineſs, and ſupported 

nimſelf in riot and luxury by thieving. * 

a He built the great temple of Js at Memphis, and a magni- His pub- 

ing cent portico to the temple of Minerva at Sais, removing hi- lic works. 

bu WF: her likewiſe an houſe all of one ſtone, the exterior dimenſions of "7 
c to Which were 21 Cubits in front, 14 deep, and 8 high. Two 9 
0%. thouſand mariners were employed three years in tranſporting = 
this extraordinary room, which ſtood at the entrance of Mi- 


as, ervd's temple. Egypt is ſaid to have been perfectly happy 

during his reign in the fecundation of the Nile, and to have 4 
el. contained 20,000 populous cities. This relation, however, 4 
for does not agree with the account of the deſolation by Nebuchad- 1 
un nzzzar, and perhaps ought to be referred to the firſt years of 

ad- : 


the reign of Apries. al 
19 4 


"jet Amaſis enacted a law, whereby every Egyptian was bound FA 
once a year to enter his name in a regiſter, with his profeſſion, 1 
24 and means by which he earned his living, under pain of death. | 
bn Helen, who viſited Egypt during his reign, inſerted this cuſtom 4 
. among his laws. He had a great eſteem for the Greeks, and 8 
0, granted them full liberty to ſettle in Egypt, either at Naucratis '34 
n or on the ſea-coaſts, allowing them places where they might 1 
4 erect altars and temples to their own deities. When the tem- "if 


ple of Delphi was burnt, Amaſis gave the Delphians a conſider- % 0 

able ſum towards diſcharging their quota. He likewiſe made an 14 

| alliance with the Cyrenians, and married a wife from among 

them, He was the firſt king of Egypt who conquered the He con- 

fland of Cyprus, and made it tributary. quers Cy- 
Such were the accounts of the Egyptian prieſts, who loved prus. 

to enhance the glory of this reign, Gut omitted however to 

make any mention of their diſgraces. Nebuchadnezzar, we ob- Other ac- 

F ſerved, rayaged the whole kingdom, and according to Aenophon, counts of 

it was alſo conquered by Cyrys, againſt whom, Herodotus in- him b 

forms us, a league was formed by Amaſis and Craſus. Amaſis the Greets. 

probably, after the forty years of deſolation foretold by Eze- 

liel were expired, which would be about the 40th year of his 

reign, and the time of Cyrus's death, might throw off the Per- 

fan yoke, and recover his independance. It was, perhaps, for Cam#r/es 

this reaſon that Cambyſes, the ſon of Cyrus, a paſſionate and vio- from ha- 

lent prince, was ſo highly incenſed againſt him. The Per/ians, tred to 

indeed, aſſign another cauſe. They ſay, that a certain Egyp- Amaſis re- 

oy oculiſt, whom Amaſis, at the requeſt of Cyrus, had tent ſolves to 

into Perſia, in reſentment for being baniſhed, as he thought, invade 

from his native country, contrived to embroil Amis and Cam- E:ypr, 

hel. By his perſuaſions, Cambyſes ſent an embally to the king 

of Foyer, deſiring his daughter in marriage. Amajis was greatly 


q ay what anſwer to return, dreading the Perſian power oy 
i : — thould give a denial, and if he complied, aſhamed of the 1 
1 © nou that would be reflected on his family, as he knew his RE | 
fo aughter would only be one of the concubines of the Per/ran 5 
* monarch. At length he ſent Nitetis, only daughter of Apries, 3 
beautiful lady of majeſtic deportment, with all the pomp be- tt 
Z coming a k 
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coming his own daughter, to Perſia. This lady aſſuring Ci. 
byſes that ſhe was not the daughter of Amaſis, but of Apitz 
whom he had unjuſtly dethroned and put to death, Candy 
immediately vowed the deſtruction of Amaſzs. 

Soon after the rupture, Phanes of Halicarnaſſus, commande 
of the Grecian auxiliaries in Egypt, taking ſome private diſguf, 
fled to Perſia. As he had great credit among the Greejs in 
Egypt, was a prudent and valiant commander, and perſechy 
well acquainted with every thing relating to the kingdom, hz 
forwarded the intended expedition of Cambyſes againſt the Hg. 
tians. Amaſis, at the ſame time, moſt imprudently ſent an 
herald to Samos, and renounced the alliance of his old ally P. 
tycrates, fearing, as he faid, ſome diſaſter to the Greet, becauſe 
he was bleſſed with an uninterrupted courſe of proſperity, 
Polycrates, incenſed by this behaviour, entered into an alliance 

with Cambyſes, and offered to aſſiſt him with a fleet of ſhips in 
Amoſis mis invaſion of E t. Amaſis, before this cloud burſt on hi 


dies. dominions, ended his life after he had reigned 44 years. 
Bef. Ch. Pſammenitus, the fon of Amaſis, had ſcarcely ſucceeded to the 
525 _ throne, when Cambyſes, appeared at the head of a powerfil 
Hſammeni- army on the borders of Egypt. Before P/ammenitus could al. 
s. ſemble an army to oppoſe him, Cambyſes made himſelf maſter 
ene con- of Peluſium, by placing before his army a great number of cats, 
— dogs, and other animals that were deemed ſacred by the Egy- 
"V/es 


» trans, who rather than wound them, allowed the Perſans to ad- 
vance without oppoſition . From Peluſium the Per/ians pro- 
ceeded to Memphis, and on their way thither entirely routed 
the Egyptian army. Memphis being ſoon after reduced, and 
Pſammenitus and the chief of the Egyptians being taken priſon- 
ers, not only Egypt, but Lybia, Cyrene, and Barcea ſubmitted to 
the conqueror. Pſammenitus, at firſt, was treated with cle- 
mency, and an honourable penſton was allowed him ; but be- 

who puts ing diſcovered to be ſecretly concerting meaſures to reaſcend 


 P/ammeni- his throne, he was ſoon after put to death, having reigned only 


tus to ſix months. Cambyſes afterwards went to Sais, where he cauſed 
death, the body of Amaſis to be dug up out of his grave, and after al- 
1 all manner of indignities to be offered to it, ordered it 
to be burnt. After an unſucceſsful expedition to Ethiopia, he 
and kills alſo ſlew the Egyptian god Apis, and ordered their prieſts to be 
the god ſcourged; on which account the Egyptians ever afterwards bore 
Ajii, an irreconcileable averſion to the Per/ians. 

A people ſo zealouſly attached to the inſtitutions of their 
forefathers, muſt needs think themſelves unhappy under ſuch 
governors as held their laws in deriſion: they conſulted there- 
tore continually how they might ſhake off the intolerable yoke 

The £gyp- of their Perſian oppreſſors. At length, about thirty years after 
tians re- the invaſion of Cambyſes, they openly revolted ; but in the 
volt from ſecond year of Xerxes the great, they were reduced to hard 
the Per- | 


— 


* Polyzn, l. viii. 


ſub- 
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Con aubjection than before, and Achemenes, the brother of Xerxes, 
„n appointed their governor. Their deteſtation of the Perſians, 
uh however, being only encreaſed, about me years after 

they revolted from them a ſecond time, choſe Marus king of 
nd: WY £3617 to fill their throne, and called in the Alhenians to their A ſecond 
ul, afiſtance, who chearfully embraced this opportunity of expel- reyole. 
n ling the Perſians from Egypt. The Athenians, who had then a 
feet of 200 fail at Cyprus, attacked the Perſian fleet, took and 
pe cettroyed 50 of their ſhips, and then failing up the Nile, landed 
Tm under the command of Charitimis, and joined the Egyptians 
and £15:a75 under Inarus. Not long after, the Egyptians with 
p their allies entirely routed the Perſiaus, killing their general 
aus WY Acbemenides and 100,000 of their men. They purſued the re- 
ity, mainder, who were 200,000 in number, to AZ-1phzs, and quickly 
mee took poſſeſſion of great part of the city. The Perſans, how- 
erer, fortifying themſelves in the ſtrongeſt part, called the white 
bis WY cl}, ſuffered a ſiege of near three years, when they were at 

length relieved by another Perſian army under Artabazus, go- 
te vernor of Cilicia, and MZegabyzus, governor of Syria, who en- 
rful tirely defeated Inarus, recovered Memphis, and almoſt all Egypt. 
a. [rar who was wounded in the engagement, retreated with The Per- 
ſter the remains of his army to the city of Hyblus, in the iſtand of fans again 
at, Fraſebitis, where he held out a ſiege of a year and a half, the eſtablith 
* Athenian fleet being ſtationed on one 11de of the iſland. The themſelves 
20. beſiegers, to render the aſſiſtance of the fleet uſeleſs, by in Egypt. 
ro- great labour drained that branch of the Mie in which it rode, Bef. Ch. 
ted which at the ſame time opened the communication with the 453. 
ind land, Inarus now ſeeing his caſe deſperate, ſubmitted with 


all his Egyptians, and about fifty of the Athenians, on condition 
of ſecurity for their lives. The other Athenians, to the num- 
ber of 6000, ſet fire to their ſhips, and ſtood upon their de- 


| tence ; but the Perfans not willing to engage with men ſo 
nd deſperately reſolved, offered them favourable rerms of accom- 
ls WW nodation, which were accepted. An Athenian fleet of fifty 


fail ſoon after entering the Nile, with the deſign of proceeding 
to Proſopitis, were almoſt wholly deſtroyed by the Perſians, a 
very few of the ſhips only eſcaping. Sartamas being appointed 
governor of Egypt by the Per/zans, Inarus was carried a priſoner 
to Sa, where he was crucified, notwithſtanding the promiſe 
formerly given him of his life *. | 

The fenny parts of Egypt, however, being ſtill held by Amyr- The Eoyp- 
tus, a Saite, he ſupported himſelf for ſeveral years by the in- Hans re- 
acceſſibleneſs of the place, and the ſuccours which 7 hn time volt a third 
to time he received from the Athenians. About 39 years after, time un- 
in the 1oth year of Darius Nothus, the Egyptians, by the per- der Amyr- 
ſuaſions of Amyrtæus, again revolted, and having driven the ut. 
Perſians out of the kingdom, choſe him king. Amyrteus im- Ref Ch. 
mediately entered into a confederacy with the Arabians, and 414. 


ä 
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reſolved to drive the Perſians from Phenicia ; but about f, 
years after Darius marching in perſon into that province, the 


477 oj t 
Egyptians were probably defeated, and Amyrtæus ſlain ; for H. 
Panfiris — tells us, that the following year Pauſiris, the ſon gf 
3 Amyrtæus, who was dead, ſucceeded to the kingdom of gyn þ 
85 with the conſent of the Perſians, from whence it would ap- 1 
pear that the Egyptians had again become tributary to Darius. 4 
P/ammiti- According to Diodorus, Pſammitichus, a deſcendant of the k 
chus. famous prince of that name, ſucceeded to Pauſiris; but there i ſc 
no mention of any action of importance during his reign, which * 
continued twelve years. . 7 
Nephereus, He was ſucceeded by Nephereus, who entering into an alli. Wi }; 
Bef. Ch. ance with the Lacedemonians againſt the 22 ſent. them a 
395. ſquadron of 100 galleys, and 600,000 buſhels of corn for the N 
| ſubſiſtance of their army. The veſſels loaded with the corn, by * 
a miſtake, put into the harbour of Rhodes, which city juſt before I // 
had ſubmitted to the Perſians; ſo that the ſupply never reached ra1 
the Lacedemonians, but was intercepted by the enemy *. 1 
Accoris, Nepbereus dying after he had reigned ſeven years, his ſuc- en 
ceſſor, Accoris, concluded an alliance with Euagoras king of Wi ii; 
Cyprus, and with the Arabians, Tyrians, and Barceans againſt Wi ou 
the Perſians. 1 after a defeat came to Egypt, and ear- Nac 
neſtly preſſed Nephereus to engage with all his ſtrength in the Bi cor 
war, but could obtain from him only a ſmall ſupply of money, ten 
Soon after, however, Artaxerxes Mnemon having concluded an kin 
advantageous peace with the Lacedemonians, threatned to turn [ 


his arms againſt Egypt; which alarming Accoris, he made great 425 
reparations for the defence of his kingdom, and hired a great an: 

body of Greek mercenaries, under the command of CHabrias the ¶ nne 
Athenian. The Perſians being flow in their proceedings, it Wi cen: 

was three years before the Egyptian war commenced. Pha 

Accoris in the mean time dying in the thirteenth year of hs Wi of tt 
Pſammu- reign, was ſucceeded by P/ammuthis, who reigned only a year. into 


this. His ſucceſſor, Nepherotes, reigned only four months, and was WW fren 
Nephe» ſucceeded by Nectanebis, who continued the preparations againſt N ther 
rotes. the Perſians. By the precautions he took, the invaders, who An. 
Necta- arrived in the ſecond year of his reign, were able to execute no him, 
nebis. enterprize of importance, and in the end were obliged to retire ¶ betra 
Bef. Ch, with loſs, on account of the riſing of the Nile. About ten the $ 
375. r after Nectanebis died, having a few years before been ſol- fuck 
r, by Ageſilaus, the Lacedemonian, for ſuccours againſt the bm 

debans. 2 

Tachot. Upon the death of Nectanebis, Tachos ſucceeded to the throne 60555 
Bef. Ch. of Egypt. He, to defend himſelf againſt the Perſians, who Net 


363. {ill threatned another invaſion, ſent into Greece to raiſe merce- Nparing 
naries, and prevailed with the Lacedemonians to ſend him à Hy 
conſiderable body of troops under the command of Ageſilaus t. 
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fix The great fame of Ageſilgus, who for many years had been the 


the terror of the Perſians, made Tachos promiſe him the chief 
1. command of all his forces; but upon his arrival, finding him a 
of lain, mean-looking, little old man, he was prejudiced againſt 
vht him, and only allowed him to command tne mercenaries. To 
ab- which imprudent conduct may be attributes his ruin; for, He is 
p contrary to the advice of Ag:/laus, leaving Egypt, and marching driven 
the with his army into Phœmnicia, the Egyptians, during his ab- from the 
> 15 ſence, revolted from him, and declared his kinſman Nectanebis throne. 
ich king. Agoſiluus, in reſentment of the contempt of Tachos, 
joined the revolters, and depriving him of his kingdom, forced 
Ine him to take refuge with the king of Perſia. 
＋ He had great difficulty, however, to ſecure the throne to NePanb:s 
the Neanebis ; for another pretender roſe up in oppoſition to him, the laſt 
by ſupported by 100,000 men, Nettanebis neglecting the advice of king. 
ore Areflaus, who urged him to attack the forces of his rival while Bef. Ch, 
1ed raw and unformed, was ſoon cooped up by his enemy in one 361, 
of his cities, and reduced to the greateſt diftreis, When the 
UC- enemy had near compleated their line of circumvallation, the 
of king at length hearkning to the counſel of foe/uavs, ſallied 
nſt out towards the gap, there engaged his competitor, and gained 
ar- a complete victory. The reſt of the war was committed to the 


the conduct of Ageſelaus, who in a few months took the other pre- 
cf, tender prifoner, and ſettled Ned7anebis in quiet poſſeſſion of the 


an kingdom. . 1 
Neil In the eleventh year of his reign, the Sidonians and Phœni- 
eat Lian revolting from the Perſians, Nefanebis readily entered into 


cat an alliance with them, in hopes of keeping the war at a diſ- 
the WW tance from his own dominions, and ſent them 4000 Greet mer- 
, it cenaries under the command of Mentor the Rhodian. The 

N Phbænicians encouraged by this ſupply, drove the Perſians out 
his of their territories, and immediately after the Cypriots entered 
ar. into the alliance againſt Perſia. Darius Ochus, alarmed at the 
vs Wi ſtrength of the contederacy, reſolved to head his army againſt 
int Wi the rebels in perſon. Upon the news of his great preparations, 
ho BR 1:77, who commanded the Greek mercenaries, went over to 
no him, and in conjunction with Tunes, King of the E:donrans, 
tire I betrayed Szdon into his hands. The conqueſt and fatal end of 


ſo truck ſuch a terror into the Phonicians, that they immediately 
the abmitted; fo that Ochus, without any oppotion proceeded to 
Erypt, having at the ſame time granted 2 ſeparate peace to che 
priots. ; 
Melanebis, in the mean time, had been very diligent in pre- The Per- 


c- aring for the defence of his dominions, and had aliembled an ſoars in- 
n 2 Emy of 100,000 men, which. however, did not amount to a vade 
. ird part of the Perſian art. Having gario! ed his frontier Foyt un— 


owns, he marched himſelf vith the reſt of his army to guard der Darin 
he paſſes. But a large bey of the Perſians having penetrated ( chers, 
nel. into the country by ſalling up the Nile, and defeated a party of 

Ihe Eeyptians, Neetanebis, tearing they would proceed up tre 
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Nile to Memphis, returned with his army, and was followed by 
the Perſians, lo immediately proclaimed a pardon and ſecu— 
rity to all who would ſubmit, aud threatned to cut off, with- 
who out mercy, ſuch as reſiſted. On this declaration, both Eoyp- 
makes a tians and Greets ſtrove who ſhould make the molt humble ſub- 


compleat miſſion to the invader 3 ſo that Neclancbis, deſpairing of being 
conqueſt able to defend himſelf, took what treaſure he could carry with 
of the him from 3/emphis, and fied to Ethiopia, from vihence he never 
country. again returned. He was the laſt Egyptian that reigned in 
Bef. Ch. Epypt, which jince his time has ever been ſubject to a foreigu 
350. power. — 
Ochus having thus made an abſolute conqueſt of Egypt, dif. 
mantled its chief cities, plundered the temples, flew the god 
The Per- Apis, and then returned in triumph to Babylon, loaded with 
fans ex- immenſe booty, having left Pherendates, one of his nobles, go- 
pelled vernor of the country, which henceforward continued a pro- 
from vince of Perſia till that empire was ſubverted by Alexander, 
thence by who was received by the Zgyptians with open arms as their 
Alexander. deliverer from their profane oppreſſors, who had treated their 
Bef. Ch. gods with fo much indignity *. 


332. 
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The Hiſtory of the MoazIr Rs, AMMONITES, 
MipflANIT ES, Epomires, AMALEKITES, Ca- 
NAANIT ES, PHILISTINES, SYRIANS, and 
PHOENICIANS. 
CHAT 
The Hiſtory of MoaB. 
The de- E {hall now give an account of thoſe nations with 
cent of whom the children of {jrael were concerned betore 
the Moab-. their ſettling in Canaan, and after their eſtabliſhment 
Ztes, in that country till the time of Alexander the great. We ſal 


„ begin with that of the AZcabites, the deſcendants of Mcab the 
The lite fon of Lot by his eldeſt daughter. Lot was the ſon of Hon 


of Lot Abraham's brother, and his father dying young, his grandfathe 


their an- 
ceſton 
* /Elian, Var. Hiſt. I. iv, Sevr. Sulpit. I. ii. Suidas. 
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7 WE 7:4, when he removed from Ur of the Chaldees, took him 


- 


go | with him to Haran. Upon Terab's death, his uncle Abraham 
- cok him unter his protection, and, according to Foſephus, 


adopted him, deſpairing of having any children of his own. 
- WW He accompanied his uncle into Canaan, and from thence into 
3 East, having at the fame time a conſiderable property of his 
i own in herds and flocks. Not long after, upon their return- 
WF ins from Egypt again to Canaan, their herds were become ſo 
1 numerous, that to put an end to diſputes that happened be- 
u tween their herdſinen, and for the conveniency of paſture, 
they agrecd to ſeparate. Lot choſe to ſettle in the plain of 
15 Frdan, wiich was then fo fruitful and well watered, that 
1 it was compared to the land of Egypt, and even to Paradiſe itſeli. 
0 He pitched his tent not far from Sodom, infamous for the un- 
natural wickedneſs of its inhabitants. Living afterwards in 
me city itſelf, he had the misfortune to be carried away a pri- 
'; WE fonrcr by Chedorlanmer king of Elam and his allies, who had de- 
r feated the kings of Sade and Gomorran in the vale of Sidim. 
He was, however, reſcued by Abraham, who defeated the con- 
querors, and obliged them to : bandon all their booty. | 
Lot returned and lived in Sgdem, notwithſtanding the aho- 
4 minable wickedneſs of its inhabitants, and had periihed in the 


cataſtrophe of that people, if he had not been miraculouſly 
preſerved, and that partly for Abraham's fake . When he was 
litting at the gate of the city in the evening, he perceived two 
angels, whom he miſtook for travellers, and with great hoſ- 
pitality preſſed them to be his gueſts that night. They had 
not been long in his houſe when the inhabitants of the city, 
55 probably tempted by the beautiful forms they had aſſumed, de- 


A- manded them to be delivered UP, that they might abuſe them. 
* Lit was very ſollicitous to diſſuade them from their wicked 
e burpoſes, and rather than violate the rights of hoſpitality, of- 


tered to abandon his two virgin daughters to their mercy; 

but they only becoming more outrageous, and threatning to 

* break into his houſe, the angels pulled him in from them, and 

ſnutting the door, ſtruck them with blindneſs. The blindneſs 

here ſpoken of, is generally ſuppoſed to have been a dizzineſs 

wich diſturbed their fight, by repreſenting objects falſely and 

„ as happened to the Syrians who were ſent to take 
HA, 

While the riotous inhabitants were groping about in vain, 


4 the angels acquainted Lt with their commiſſion, adviſing him, 
u ne had any friends for whoſe ſafety he was concerned, to 
tal urge them immediately to depart. Lot accordingly went to 


his ſons-in-law, who had married ſome of his daughters, or, 
according to another interpretation, were to marry his two 
1 300 daughters, and earneltly preſſed them to quit the place 

without delay: but they thinking he mocked them, rejected 
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his advice. This probably had not been the firſt remonſtrance 
of Lot to his fellow citizens ; for the apoſtle Peter informs us, 
that in ſceing and hearing he vexed his righteous foul from day to 
day with their unlawful deeds. 

When the morning appeared, the angels haſtened Lot; but 
he being ſomewhat dilatory, they even took him, his wife, 
and two daughters by the hand, and in a manner pulled them out 
of the city, commanding them not to look behind them, or to 
tarry in the plain, but to make a ſpeedy eſcape to the moun- 
tains. Lot, afraid of periſhing in the mountains, begged to he 
allowed to take refuge in a ſmall city then called Bela, but af- 
terwards Zoar, not far from Sodom. The angels condeſcended 
to grant his requeſt, and for his fake even to ſpare that city, 
whither he arrived about ſun-riling. Immediately the Lord 
rained upon Sodom and Gomorrah, and ſome other cities of the 
plain, brim/tone and fire ſrom the Lord out of heaven, and wholly 
deſtroyed all the inhabitants of them. 

Lob's wife, contrary to the expreſs command of the angel, 
looking back, was changed into a pillar of ſalt, which Fo/ephus 
tells us, was remaining in his days, and that himſelf had ſeen 
it. What was the nature of her crime, for which ſhe was thus 
ſeverely puniſhed, is not agreed. Some think ſhe was puniſhed 
merely for diſobeying the command of the angel ; and others 
imagine, from the mention of her by our Saviour *, it may be 
inferred that ſhe was unwilling to leave Sodom, and actually 
turned back. Many are of opinion, that the ſcripture does 
not repreſent the fate ſhe met with as a puniſhment for any 
crime, but as a natural conſequence of her imprudent curioſity. 
The horror of the ſight when ſhe looked back, they think 
might ſo affright her, as to ſtrike her ſtiff and motionleſs ; or 
ſhe might periſh by iome poiſonous vapour, or elſe by tarrying 
behind be overtaken by the dreadful ſhower. As to what 1s 
urged by 7o/epbus and ſome others, that this pillar or ſtatue was 
to be ſeen many ages after; it is anſwered, that Fo/ephrs might 
be therein deceived, as many others daily are in things of this 


nature, fince the more intelligent and credible travellers ſay m9 
they could never ſee it. | Wit 

The terrible deſtruction of Sedo, made ſuch an impreſſion Joi 
on Lot, that he was afraid to live in Zoar, and withdrew with dea 
nis daughters to the mountains, where they lived together in wh: 
a cave. The two young women, uneaſy at this ſtrange retire- mo! 
ment, ſeeing no hopes of their ever being married, and defirous to t 
of having children, as in thoſe days it was a great reproach mou 
and ſcandal to have none, plotted together to deceive their fa- thei 
ther, and have iſſue by him. They accordingly made the od trao 
man drink wine to exceſs, and then lay with him ; from which 1 
inceſtuous commerce proceeded two ſons, Moab, the ſon of the in £ 
eldeſt daughter, and Benammi, the ſon of the younger daughter. WW 4nd 
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The poſterity of Moab ſettled in the country bordering on Their 1 
che mountain where he was born, and having driven out the country. 1 
old inhabitants, poſſeſſed a ſmall territory, thence call Moab- 1 
;tis, which ſome authors make part of Cæleſyria, others of i 
Arabia. ; 5 5 

The Moabites were governed by kings, uſed circumciſion, Their go- ol 
and ſeem to have employed themſelves moſtly in paſturage and vernment, i. 
breeding of cattle, wherein their riches chiefly conſiſted. They cuſtoms, 17 
were one of the nations whoſe goods the Jews were forbidden &c. 14 
to ſeek, nor were they to be admitted to intermarry with the {0 


Iſraelites to the tenth generation. They ſeem, however, to (#1 
have cultivated a good underſtanding with that people after their | 
ſettlement in Canaan, as appc ars from the ſojourning of Elime- Ru 


language they uſed is uncertain, but probably they ſpoke a 
dialect of the Canaanit;h or Hebrew. That they had once . 
the knowledge of the true God, may be concluded not only 164 
from the piety of their great anceſtor, but alſo from ſcripture: | 
for they retained this knowledge till the times of Maſes, even 1h 
after they had monſtrouſly corrupted their religion by intro- 4 
ducing the worſhip of falſe gods *. | | 
Their idols mentioned in ſcripture are Chemaſb and Baal- Their re- i 
feir, ſometimes ſimply Peor, or according to the Septuagint ligion. 1 
Phegor. St. Ferom ſuppoſes that they were both names of one | 14 
and the ſame idol; and from the debaucheries into which «4 
thoſe fell who defiled themiclves with their worſhip, ſeveral 0 
ancient and modern writers have repreſented them as obſcene 17 
deities not much different from Priapus. Selden and others 
however imagine, that though the Maelites and Solomon were 
enticed to worſhip thoſe idols, it does not thence follow that 
any immodeſt ceremonies were uſed in their worſhip. Vaſſius 
{uppoles Baal-peor to be Bacchus; Dr. Cumberland ſays he was 9 
1 called Meon, and takes him to be the ſame with Meneg Wa 
or un Chemnfh ſeems to have been a different idol. 1 
ery little can be ſaid of their religious rites and ceremo- * 
monies. We have obſerved, that ſome authors charge them 3 
wich obſcenity; but the Pſalmiſt in ſpeaking of thoſe who were | 7 
joined to Baal-peor, ſays only, that they eat the offerings of the $6 
dad; by which words he may either mean, that the idol 1 
which they impiouſly honoured with divine worſhip, was no 1 
more than a dead man; or elſe, that their oblations were made Ke 
to the infernal gods. They ſacrificed both in the open air on 5 
mountains dedicated to that ſervice, and in temples built to * 
their idols in their cities; and beſides oxen and rams on ex- 1 \ 
traordinary occaſions, they offered human victims. 17 
Ihe land of Moab was firſt inhabited by the Emims, (which The Mo- „ 
in Hebrew ſignifies the terrible) a great and powerful people, abites = 
and of extraordinary ſtrength and ſtature. "Thoſe Emims pro- &riv' out 9 
| theEmims, 15 
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bably were deſcendants of Ham, and of the ſame gigantic race 
with the Anaktims and Rephaims, Having ſuffered greatly by the 
incurſion of Chedorlaomer when Lot was taken priſoner, they 
became the caſier conqueſt to the Moabites, who drove them 
out and took poſieſhon of their country; but about what time, 
is uncertain. They did not, however, keep their new do- 


(4,71 10 
i» MI 
1 minions long entire; for in the days of Moſes, Sihon king of | 
TORT! the Amorites, their eaſtern neighbours, took from the prede. | 
77 ceſſors of Balak all the land to the north of the river Arnon x. l 
N The {/raelites, a few years after, ſubdued Sihon, and encamp— 
1 ed in that part of his territories which had formerly belonged 
6 Ws to the Moabites, and was called the plains of Moab, Balak, who 
VAN! king of Was then king of Moab, terrified at the approach of the /ſrar- 
Ban: Moabhires Iites, whom he was not in a condition to reſiſt, and not know- 
Ni Balaam to ing that God had forbidden them to attempt the conqueſt of 
N curſe the his remaining territories, aſſembled the nobles and allo the L 
[41-08 Iſraelites, princes of the Midianites, and acquainted them with his ap- : 
41-64 Bef. Ch. prehenſions that the ljraelites ſnould lich 0 all that Were round 1 
140 1451. about them as the ox licketh up the groſs of the field. The aſſem- 4 
100 bly, not daring to truſt to their arms alone, agreed to ſend for { 
(#108 Balaam, the ſon. of Beer, a famous prophet or divincr, that he b 
„ might curſe the people, which gave them ſo much uneaſineſs, b 
n What was the true character of Balaam, has been greatly a 
— 1140 diſputed. The Fews think he was an aſtrologer; but accord- * 
—— ding to ſeveral ancient fathers, he was only a common ſooth- 10 
N ſayer, who pretended to foretell future events by no juſtifiable 11 
1 arts. Origen thinks he was no prophet, but a ſorcerer, who o 
1 enguired of the devil. The apoſtle Peter, however, expreſly F 
16 calling him a prophet, ſome later writers are therefore of opi- # 
ny mon, that he had becn once a good man and a true prophet, 
N till loving the wages of unrighteouineſs, and proſtituting the * 
11 honour of his office to cov-touinets, he apoſtatized from God, ww 
by! and betaking himſelf to idolatrous practices, fell under the de- wi 
14 luſion of the devil. At this juncture, however, it might conſiſt pr. 
1M with God's wiſdom, when the preſervation of his people was * 
1 concerned, to appear to him, and vouchſafe him reveiations, i 0 
1 97571 Though ke appcars to have been a man of no great probity, his 
9441 et he mult be deemed a true prophet of God ; for he addreſſes lt; 
17 Ls prayers to the ſupreme God, and expreſſes no ſurprize at op 
1: oY receiving anſwers and inſtructions from him. Supernatural Ba 
1 gifts, particularly of prophecy, did not always ſanctiſy che heart mY 
[1/64 and affections; for we read, the heads of the hauje of Jaco jr! ny 
1435 for reward, and the prigſis theres teach for hire, and the Froh the 
es | thereof divine for money +. 9 Wa 
FRAY Balaom at this time lived at Pethor, a city of 1Ze/opotamia, * 
Mitt of and upon receiving the embaſſy of tha king of Ahab, c:nfulted ſior 
. God how he ſhould act. Being prohibited by God to go to Wei 
5 Maab, or to curſe a people whom he had bleſſed, Bataan, — 
i"? OU 
pp * Numb. xxi. 26, + Mic. iii. 11. CON 
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next morning, told the ambaſſadors that God would not per- 
mit him to go with them, and ſo diſmiſſed them. Balak, how- 
ever, ſending a ſecond embaſſy of perſons of greater dignity, 
with large promiſes of riches and high preferment, Balaam again 
addreſled God, and obtained leave to go, with the reſtriction of 
acting there ſolely by his direction. Next morning he began 
his journey; but his intentions being diſpleaſing to God, he 
ſent an angel to oppoſe him in the way. The ais on which 
he rode perceiving the angel, attempted three times to turn out 
of the way; and being thereupon as often ſtruck by him, God 
miraculouily opened her mouth, and ſhe expoſtulated with him 
for his unſeaſonable ſeverity. Balaam., in the heat of his paſſion, 
gave no attention to the prodigy ; but the angel at length appear- 
ing to him, he fell proſtrate on his face, and offered to return 
home. He was permitted, however, to proceed with the above- 
mentioned reſtriction. "The king of Moab received him with 
great reſpect, and after entertaining him with his princes and 
nobles, next day took him to the high places of Baal on mount 
fvartm, where he might have a full proſpect of the camp of 
che Iſraclites, whom he had hired him to curſe. There Balak, 
by the prophet's directions, built ſeven altars, in which num- 
ber there might perhaps be ſome ſuperſtition ; but the altars, 
25 it appears, were built to the true God, to whom a bullock 
and a ram was offered on each altar, which was repeated af- 
terwards in two other places on the mountain. The two firſt 
times Galaam ſought for inchantments, or uſed ſuch means as 
he was able, to obtain leave of God to curſe the Iſraclites. He 
was commanded, however, to bleſs them, fore againſt his own 
inclinations, and to the great mortification of Balat, Upon 
offering the third ſacrifice, he omitted his former arts of going 
round the altars eaſtward and weſtward, but turning his face 
towards the wilderneſs, he not only bletied the 7/rae/ites a third 
time, but pronounced thoſe curſed who ſhould utter any im- 
precations againſt that people. Balak, enraged at this difap- 
pointment, ordered him to depart immediately; but he in 
nopes of gratifying the king, or acquiring fome reward before 
his departure, inſtructed him how he might diſtreſs the MHue- 
lites, Fojebbus indeed ſays, that he did not think of his wicked 
council till he came to the Zuphrates, and that he then adviſed 
Balak and the Midianites to fend the moſt beautiful women they 
could find to the //rae!ites camp, to tempt that nation to idola- 
try and diſobedience, which would be a ſure method to deprive 
them of the aſſiſtance of that God who protected them. This 
was put in execution; and the chief men among them maK- 
ing no ſcruple to proſtitute their daughters on this occa- 
ſion, the ſtratagem ſucceeded but too well. For the HMraclites 


were deluded by theſe fair idolatreſſes not only to commit whore- 


dom with them, but to worſhip their falſe gods; on which ac- 
count 24,000 of them were deſtroyed by a plague. For this 
realon allo a Maite was not allowed to enter into the 


congregation of the Lord to the tenth generation. We and 
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find afterwards, that the Midianites were more grievouſly 
puniſhed, and that Balaam himſelf, who lived among them, did 
| not eſcape the ſword of the ljrazlites. ; : 

Bef, Ch, The next action recorded of the Moabites, is their conqueſt 
1343. Of the 1ſrachites after their ſettlement in the land of Canaan, 
That people, on the death of the judge CQuhniel, returning again 
| to idolatry, God raiſed up Eglon king of Moab to puniſh them, 
Eglon entering into an alliance with the Ammonites and Amale. 

kites, invaded the Iſraelites, and kept them in ſubjection eigh- 
teen years, Upon their returning to God, he at length raiſed 
them up a deliverer, a Benjamite, named Ehud, who being ſent 

with a preſent to Eglon, pretended, upon his way home, that 

he had ſomething to impart to him in private, and returning 

was admitted to his preſence alone, when he {tabbed him in the 

belly with a dagger that he had concealed under his garment, 

Before the ſervants of Eglon had diſcovered the death of their 

king, Ehud had eſcaped beyond Ferdan, where he unmediately 
a{lembled what forces. he could, and attacking the Moabites that 

were gariſoned on the welt of the river within the land of C- 

naar, flew Io, ooo of them. Ey this unexpected and vigorous 

aſſault, he broke the power of Tab, and freed the {jraclits 

from the yoke of that nation. From this time there is no men- 

tion made of the Mabites till the time of Saul, who warred 

againſt them with ſucceſs, The enmity which ſubſiſted be- 

tween him and this nation, probably induced David, when 
perſecuted by that prince, to aſk the king of /1cab's protection 

for his parents, which the Moabite readily granted, and treated 

them with great hoſpitality, while David tay in the cave of 
Adullzm, However, when he came to the crown, the /7:ab:ts; 

entered into a confederacy againſt him, with ſeveral of the 
neighbouring nations. David, upon the news of this alliance, 

declared war againſt them, and having obtained a ſignal vic- 

tory, meafured them with a line, ſays the ſacred hiſtorian, en 

77th tio lines to put to death, and with one full line to keep alive; 

by which is meant, that he put two thirds of his prifoners to 

death. Thoſe who remained alive, became his vaſſals and 
tributaries *. | 

Ref. Ch. They continued from this time ſubject to Solomon and Re 
80%. beam till the revolt of the ten tribes, when it ſeems they became 
tributaries to the kings of Jracl, though they had all along 
| Kings of their own, who were little better than viceroys. //:ſha, 
one of them, paid Ahab a yearly tribute of 100,000 lambs, and 

es many wethers with the wool ; but upon the death of hat, 

he rebelled againſt his ſon Abaziah, whoſe ſhort reign not per- 
Ditting any attempt to reduce him, his brother and ſucceilor 

7 ceram, aſſiſted by Fehofhaphat king of Fudah, and the king of 

Hao his tributary, entered the territory of Moab with an army. 

as they had marched ſeyen days through the deſert of Eden, 
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at length had almoſt periſhed for want of water, if the 


I 1C 
10 | ant Eliſba, who was in the army, had not obtained a mi- 
raculous ſupply by a land flood. The Moabites, in the mean 
ﬆ time, advanced againſt the invaders, and drawing near their 
2 camp, perceived the water, which not ſuſpecting any in that 
in gary deſart, they miſtook for blood, as it appeared red by re- 
m. gexion of the morning ſun. Concluding the confederate prin- 
L ces had turned their arms againſt one another, they ran in con- 
h- fuſion to the camp of Iſrael, but ſoon found their miſtake, and 
ed were entirely routed with great ſlaughter. After the victory 
nr the /[raclites advanced into their country, which they laid waſte, 
lat and reduced all their cities, except K:r-haraſeth, whither the 


Ng king had retired. Maſa finding himſelf cloſely preſſed by the 
he beſiegers, in the height of deſpair took his eldeit fon, who 


it. ſhould have ſucceeded him on the throne, and offered him for 
It 1 burnt ſacrifice on the wall; which barbarous act raiſed ſuch 
ly horror and indignation in his enemies, that they immediately 


F raiſed the ſiege and returned home. 
A few years after the Moabites, to revenge the loſſes they 
ſuffered in this invaſion, entered into an alliance with the Am- 
nonites, the Edomites of mount Seir, and other neighbouring na- 
| tions, and entered Judah with a numerous army. 12 
recurring to God, the invaders were ſeized with a kind of panic 
phrenzy, and with great fury attacked and cut each other to 
eces. 
After this the Maabites ſeem not to have diſturbed the 1/rae- 
ſites for many years. However, before the time of the prophet 
Amis, who flouriſhed about a century afterwards, the Mnaites 
had conquered their neighbours of Edom, and inhumanly burnt 
their king (whether alive or dead, is not ſaid) and reduced his 
bones to aſhes ; for which cruelty, the ſame prophet denoun- 
ces ſevere judgments againſt them. On the declenſion of the 
kingdom of /ſrael, they ſeem to have retaken from the tribes 
of Reuben and Gad, great part of the land that had been for- 
merly conquered by Sh king of the Ammonites; for the pro- 
phets Iſaiah and Jeremiah mention ſeveral cities in thoſe territo- 
ries as then belonging to the Moabites, or to the Ammonites, who 
were probably their confederates in oppreſſing the Maelites. 
The proſperity of the Maabites filling their minds with pride and 
inſolence, God, by ſeveral of his prophets, threatned them with 
utter deſtruction ; and Iſaiab, in the firſt year of Heſetiab, fore- 
told, that within three years Ar and Kir-haraſheth, two of their 
principal cities, ſhould be deſtroyed, and the reſt of their coun- 
try brought to contempt and deſolation. This prophecy mult 
have been executed the very year that Samaria was beſieged by 
Shalmanezer king of Afyria, who probably, in the ben 
of his expedition, reduced the Mcabites. After the dreadful 
deſtruction of the army of Senacherib, the fon of Shalmanezer, 
the Moabites frequently revolted from the ¶Myrians, but at length 
were entirely ſubdued by Nebuchadnezzar, who, according to 
me prophecy of '/eremiah, took their king priſoner, the fifth 
* | year 
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vear after he had deſtroyed Fernſalem. From this time tly 


Moabites were ſubject to the great empires, and at length he. 
came one people with the neighbouring nations which inhabit 


the deſcrts of Syria, at leaſt were ſo conſidered by the Gr: 
and Latin hiſtorians. Foſephus indeed relates, that the Moabit 


even in his time, were a numerous nation. But from Or; 
. . | . — 7 . 2 
it appears, that in the third century after Chri/?, they had 19! 
their ancient name, and were comprehended under the general 
denomination of Arabians. 


Ci AF. 


The Hiſtory of the AMMONITES. 
The in- Re N-, otherwiſe called Ammon, the ſon of the 


monites de- younger daughter of Lot, was the progenitor of this peo- 
ſcended ple, who inhabited the country called Ammnitis, towards 
from Ben- the north of the land of Moab, having expelled the ancient 
Amm. inhabitants who were called Zamzummiins, and were giants, 
Their manners and cuſtoms are almoſt utterly unknown. They 
had kings, and were circumciſed *, and ſeem to have been 
Their cuſ- principaily addicted to huſbandry. They alſo were among the 
toms and nations whoſe peace or proſperity the IVaclites were not to 
religion, diſturb, but were not to be admitted into the congregation of 
the Lord to the tenth generation, becauſe they came not out 
to relieve them in the wilderneſs. They for ſome time pro- 
bably retained the religion of their great anceſtor ; but at length 
they ſwerved from it, and degenerated into the moſt ſtupid, and, 
as is generally ſuppoſed, the moſt cruel idolatry. Their chief and 
peculiar deity in ſcripture is called Moloch, and is alſo thought 
to be underitood under the names of Baal, Mileoim, Meteo, 
Adramelech, Anamelech, and the like; which names or titles ſig- 
nify no more than lord or king. His image is faid to haue 
been hollow, and divided into ſeven receptacles ; the firſt for 
receiving an offering of fine flour; the ſecond for turtles ; the 
third for a ſheep ; the fourth for a ram; the fifth for a calf; 
the ſixth for an ox, and the ſeventh for a child. It had the 
head of an cx. and the arms of a man ſtretched out in the 20 
to receive. The number of theſe ſeven receptacles (which by 
ſomeè are called ſeven chapels placed before the image) core 
ſponding with the number of planets, has given room to ſup- 
poſe that they worſhipped the fun. Chemaſb was alſo one 0 
their gods. 
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There 1s great diverſity of opinions among authors concern- 
ing the ſuperſtitions paid to Moloch. Some take the 2 
of ſcripture, that the Ammonites pa//ed their feed through fire to 
Moloch, in a literal ſenſe; others think, that by paſſorg through 
the fire, is meant Lurning. The Jewih writers and Vaſſius are 
of opinion, that the children were only carried or led between 
two fires by way of purification; but Seien and many others 
think that they actually burnt their children by way of facri- 
ice. Near Jeruſalem this horrid cuſtom was obſerved in a place 
called the valley of the jons of Hinunom, ſo named from the fhrieks 
o the children ſacrificed. It was alſo called Topheth, from the 
Hibrew word 7%, ſignifying à drum or tabret, uſed among 
other inſtruments to crown the outcries of the unhappy victims. 

At what time they exbelled the Zamzummims from the lands They 


which they poſiefied, is not mentioned. They themſelves, in drive out 
the days of AZefes, were diſpoſleſſed by Sihon the Amorite, who the Zam 
drove them into the mountains. There is no account of the zummims. 


tranſactions of their firſt kings, whoſe names are not even re- 


corded. We find they aſſiſted Eglon, king of Aoab, to conquer 


fuel; but who was their leader at that time, is not ſaid. The 


Znmonites, about 150 years after, made an irruption under one 
of their kings into the territories of the 1/raclites beyond Fordan, 
which they reduced, and kept the inhabitants in ſubjection 
eighteen years. "They even at length paſſed over the Jordan, 
in order to fall upon the tribes of Fudah, Benjamin and Eph- 
ram. The Iſraelites, in the mean time, turning to God, were 
inſpired with courage to oppoſe them, and aſſembling at Mi- 


bel, conferred the chief command on Fephthah, who was ſo 


juccefsful as to defeat them, and to take from them twenty 
cities. 


In the days of Saul, another of their kings, named Nabaſb, Na bafß 
inraded 7/ract, and beſieged Fabeſh, He was fo confident of their king. 


* A 


ſucceſs, that he rejected che offers of ſubmiſſion made to him Bef. Ch. 


by the inhabitants of the country, and propoſed to them cruel 1095. 
and barbarous terms: but While he was exulting in ſecurity, 
his army was ſurpriſed and cut to pieces by Saul; fo that af- 
ter a laughter ot feveral hours, his troops were fo diſperſed, 
that two of them were no where to be ſeen together. 
This king, or at leaſt one of the ſame name, we ſind lived 


in friendihip with Paci, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Hanun. Hanun 


David, from his regard to his father, ſent an embaſſy to him to king. 
congratulute him upon his accefion, and to condole with him 
for the lofs of his father. Haun, who appears to have been a 
weak prince, and to have been ſurrounded with ignorant coun- 
lellors, hielt imprudently treated the ambaſſadors in a diſre- 
Ipectful manner, being abſurdly perſuaded they were ſpies. In 


contempt of David, and in open defiance of the laws of na- 
ture, hoſgitalitv. and itude, he gave orders to ſh F half 
» AVIEKGHLY, and gratitude, he gave orders to mave o a 
of their veards, and to cut away their garments ſhort, and then 
athmiſied them, which involved him in a war which brought 


deſtruction on him and his kingdom, 
The 
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The Ammanite ſoon perceived his error in irritating a power. 
ful king, and being informed that David was reſolved to re. 
venge the affront, he ſent to the neighbouring princes to ſolliciꝶ 
troops to defend his territories from the invaſion with which 
they were threatned. The ſcripture varies a little in the a. 
count of his auxiliaries. In Samuel we are told, that Hann 
obtained from the Sy/1ans of Bethrehob and Zobah 20,000 foqt. 
men, from the king of Iſotob 12,000, and from the king gf 
Aaachah 1000 : but according to the Chronicles, Hanun hire] 

2,000 chariots from Aeſopotamia, beſides the men of Maacha, 
Hanun raiſed alſo an army of his own ſubjects, and being come 
in view of the 1/rae/ites, who were commanded by Feab, he 

rew up the Ammonites and the auxiliaries in two diſtinct bodies 
at a ſmall diſtance from each other. Jab, to prevent himſel 
from being ſurrounded by them, divided his army into two 
bodies, and while he with one attacked the Syrians, he ordered 
his brother Abiſbai with the other to oppoſe the Ammonite, 
The Syrians were ſoon routed by Jab, which the Ammanitz 
no ſooner perceived, than they fled before Abi/har, The year 
following the Syr:ans, aſhamed of their late defeat, again took 
the field; but being utterly routed by David in perſon, they 
declined any more concern in the war. The Ammonites being 


thus left to the reſentment of the conquerors, Foab entered 
their country at the head of an army the following campaign, 


and after ravaging great part of their territories, beſieged Hann 
in Rabbah, the capital of his kingdom. The city, after hold. 
ing out near two years, was at length ſtormed by David in per. 
fon, who came to have the honour of completing the work, 
In the aſſault Hanun was ſlain, and his crown, which weighel 
a talent of gold (near 114 pounds of our troy weight) and wa 
adorned with precious ſtones, was taken off his head by Dazil 
who treated the priſoners with the utmoſt ſeverity. He ordered 
them to be put to death by torments, to be harrowed, fawn, 
hacked with axes, and paſſed through the brick-kiln, deftroy- 
ing and lcvelling the city of Rabbah with the ground. The 
icripture ſays, that this dreadful uſage extended to all the cities 


of Ano; but we ſuppoſe the expreſſion means only, all that 


held out obſtinatcly, and defied the king of 13 T he /mm- 
ite probably felt the effects of this dreadful calamity many 
years. In the reign of Feho/aphat king of Fudah, we "BY they 
had fo far recovered as to aſſiſt the Moubites in their expedition 
againſt that king; but we have already ſeen, that inſtead of 
attacking the 7ervs, tney were miraculouſly confounded, and 
turned their arms againſt cach other. About 100 years after 
the Aiunonites became tributary to Uzziah, or Azariah, king ot 
Judub; but revolting from his ſon Fotham, they were over- 
throw by him in battle, and obliged to pay a tribute of 109 
talents of filver, 10,000 meaſures of wheat, and as many of bar- 
ley, in all about 160,000 of our buſhels. They payed this t- 


1 
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Alas the idolater ſucceeding Jotham on the throne of Tudah, 
and the kingdom of Lſrael about the fame time being involved 
ice n anarchy and without a head, the Ammonites probably re- 
hich covered their independance; and about 130 years after we find 
| heir king lived in friendſhip with Zedeſiab, the laſt king of 
nn db, who at the fame time entertained the ambaſſadors of 
the Edomites, Moenbites, Tyrians, and Sidonians, perhaps with 
o of the deſign of forming an alliance againſt their moſt powerful 
ire) enemy Nebuchadnezzar. When Feruſalem, a few years after, 
bal, vas deſtroyed by that conqueror, the Ammonztes exulted at the 
one N calamity of the Jews, for which they were ſeverely threatned 
be by the prophet EZ,; However, their king Baalis received 
dies I all the Jews that then fled into his dominions, and among thoſe 
elf one Jnael, of the royal blood, whole intereſt he pretended to 
two have much at heart. = his advice Iſbmael was perſuaded to 
red return to Judab, and aſſaſſinate Gedahah, whom the Babylonians 
| had appointed governor. But inſtead of aſſuming the govern- 
ment, he was obliged to return a fugitive to Baalis, who not 
long after was attacked by the Babylonian general Nebuzaradan, 


0k and after beholding the utter deſtruction of his country, was car- 
hex ned into captivity, with moſt of the nobles of Ammon, as had 
ins been propheſied by Amos. 

red About ſeventy years after they are mentioned as uſing all 


their endeavours to prevent the rebuilding of the temple of 
Feruſalem, but by the vigilance of Nehemiah, their For: wn to 
attack the city was fruſtrated. In the days of Judas Maccabeus 
| they again began to be conſiderable, and under their governor 
Timotheus, aſſembled a very great army againft that general. 
Judas, however, defeated them in ſeveral engagements, and at 
length the Jews took and plundered ſeveral of their cities, put- 
ting the men to death, and carrying the women and children 
into captivity. Thus ended what ſcems their laſt warfare with 
the Hraclites. However, they were ſtill reckoned a conſiderable 
nation for more than a century after Chr:/?* - but about 100 
years after that their name vaniſhed, and they became blended 
with the Arabians +. 
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CHAP. BB 
The Hiſtory of Mip1an, or Mapian, 


IDITAN, the fourth ſon of Abraham by Keturah, is gene- The MZ. 


1 rally ſuppoſed the progenitor of the Midianites, who 4e, 
2 were ſo called trom his name. He received large gifts from his dee 
jo from 

: : : Abraham“, 
1 * Juſt, Mart, dial. cum Tryph. + Origen in Job. ſon Ma- 


father, Jian, 
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father, who ſent him into the eaſt country, to be at a proper 
_ diſtance from Iſaac. The 47:d1antes, in the time of Josch 
were evidently confounded with the {fhmaelites, and many: 5 
after they are mentioned in conjunction with the Nabathegy; 
and Kedarenes, the poſterity of Iſhmael's ſons. They were ly 
fo incorporated with the /iJoabites, that /dofes almoſt confider 
them as one nation *F. Their religion was the iame, and the 
ated in the ſtricteſt concert together againſt him and the J. 
raelites. | 
In the infancy of their nation they not only kept flocks, but 
applied themſelves to traffic; for in the days of J, com. 
Wh 6 panies of their merchants travelled to E7ypt. By this mean 
"4" FR they ſoon became exceeding rich, not only in cattle, but al 
0 in jewels and gold, as appears by the immenſe booty taken fron 
them by the //raz/ites on their way to Canan. 


Their They may juſtly be ſuppoſed to have been early acquainte 
learning, with the uſe of writing, which art it is plain was not unknoyn 


&c. to Fob. Their merchants alio muſt have underſtood ſome kind 
of arithmetic ; and as their ſouthern boundary reached to ti 
Red Sea, it is probable they were tempted to buiid fhips, which 
ſcem to have been uſed ſo early as the days of Jacob. From 
hence it is natural to allow them a competent ſkill in geogr- 
phy, geometry, and aſtronomy. 

Haw ſoon they forſook the worſhip of the true God is uncer- 
tain, In the days of Moſes, thoſe of them who lived next the 
ATcabites ſeem to have been groſs idolaters, and worſhipers of 
Peor ; to worſhip which idol, their women ſeduced many of the 
Jjrazlites, The Midianites towards the ſouth part, however, ap- 
pear at that time to have ſtill adhered to the true reiiziun d 
their anceſtors, as a proof of which we need only mention J. 
thro, who is commonly ſtiled the prieſt of Midian, and by 
ſome thought to have been one of their chiefs. Theſe Mid. 
anites offered up praiſes, thankſgivings, and facrifices to thy 
true God ; but it is remarkable they . could not bear circum- 
ciſion +. Their government is repreſented rather as ariſtocra- 
tical than monarchical ; but their chiefs nevertheleſs are tile 


religion, 
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1 92 & and hiſ- There is no mention of any tranſactions of the Midianiti 

nk! tory. till the time of Fo/eph, whom they purchaſed from his brethren 3 
1 for twenty pieces of ſilver, and fold in Egypt to Potiphar, ons | c 
1 of Pharaob's chief officers. ; c 
. Tethra, Many years after, in Midian by the Red Sea, lived a priet th 

[FF | or prince named &zel, or Fethro. In his time Mois flying from n 
mes Pharaoh, arrived in Midian. As he was reſtins ncar a well, _ 
1001 the ſeven daughters of Jethro came thither to water their f- - 
14 ther's flocks, but were at firſt inſulted and driven away by ſome | 
01-4 ſhepherds. Moſæs, however, taking their parts, obliged the ( 
* ſhepherds to retire, and aſſiſted them in watering their flocks. Wl 5, 
0 0 ö FE in.]. 
"Mi | . — an 
fl * Gen, xxxvi. 35, + Exod. ii. iii. iv. xviii. 5 
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By this means he was introduced into their father's houſe, and 


Jethro was ſo well pleaſed with his behaviour and conduct, that 


he committed the care of his flocks to him, afterwards gave him 


his daughter Zipporab in marriage, and kept him with him forty 


cars. At length he allowed him to depart with his wife and 
children for Egypt. On the road, a diſpute ariſing betwixt 
Miſes and his wife about circumciſing a child, Zipporab re- 


turned, or was ſent back by her huſband, with her two ſons. 


Not long after, Jethro hearing of the mighty things which the 
Lord had done through #Z/es, who with the children of Iſrael 
had arrived in the wilderneſs in his neighbourhood, he went 
with his daughter Zipporab and her two fons, and his own fon 
Ebab, to his - fon-in-law, to congratulate him and reconcile 
him with his daughter Zipporad. They were all received very 
affectionately by Moſes; and Jethro hearing from him the won- 
drous works that had been done for 7/rael, bleſſed God for the 
ame, and acknowledged him to be far ſuperior to all other gods. 


He then took a burnt offering and ſacrifices for God, and Aaron 


and all the elders of Iſracl came to aſſiſt at the ſolemnity, and 
to pay him the reipect due to ſo venerable a perſon. 

Next day, 7ethro obſerving the great weight of buſineſs which 
Miſes charged himſelf with, in hearing complaints and decid- 
ing differences among fo numerous a people, blamed him 
for undertaking ſo burdenſome a taſk, too much for any one 


man, and advited him to ſubſtitute under him a certain number 


of officers, men of parts and men of courage, ſuch as feared 
Cod, and hated covetzuſneſs, to be rulers, ſome over thoutands, 
ſome over hundreds, ſome over fifties, and ſome over tens, and 
to abſtain from every buſineis himſelf that was not of the higheſt 
moment. MAoſes approving of the advice of his father-in-law, 


put it in execution with the firſt opportunity. 


Jethro returned to his own land, but his ſen Habab (A) con- 
tinued in the 7/raehtes camp, and by large promiſes was per- 
ſuaded to remain with them, and to ſerve them as a guide thro? 
the wilderneſs. His poſterity, or at leaſt ſome of the deſcend- 
ants of Jethro, were called Kenites; and we find afterwards 
that they joined the children of Judah, and marched with them 
from Jericho, or the city of Palm Trees, into the wilderneſs of 
Fudab, where they dwelt together x. Upon the taking of 
Hebron, Foſephus fays, they were rewarded with a large portion 
of ground. Heber, the huſband of Fae, who killed Siſera, was 
of this family +. Saul, we find, when he intended to extirpate 
the Amalekites, warned the Kenrtes to move off from them, in 


1— — — 
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* Jud. i. 16. +. Jadg. iv, II. 

(a) In the fourth chapter of was fo called: but in the tenth 
Jud es, Hobab is called the father- chapter of Num bers, Hobab 18 
in. la of Mies, from whence called the fon of Mises facher- 
eme have concluded that ehr in-law. | 
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remembrance for their former kindneſs to //rae/, Being then 
preſerved, they fixed their ſeat upon a rock, and there — 
a ſtrong hold, they grew wanton and preſumptuous ; but were 
in the end carried away into captivity by the ¶MHyrians, together 
with the ten tribes of 1/racl, as Baalam had propheſied long 
before. | 

When Moſes conquered Sihon the Amorite, Evi, Reſen, 
Hur, Zur, and Reba were kings or dukes of Midian, perhay, 
tributary to Sihon, as in Fo/hua we find them called dukes of 
Sihon. Being alarmed by the overthrow of Sihon, they con. 
ſulted with Balak king of Moab about proper meaſures for 


their ſecurity, and, as we have already obſerved, in conjunc- 


Zeba and 


Lalmunnug. 


Bet. Ch. 


1245. 


tion with that prince hired Balaam to curſe Iſrael. That ex. 
pedient failing, the Midianites were very forward to follow By. 
laam's wicked advice, and ſent their moſt beautiful women to 
ſeduce the 1/raelites, Zur, one of the kings, not ſcrupling on 
this occaſion to proſtitute his daughter Cozbi, who was led b 
Zimri to the Iſraelitiſʒß camp, where they were both {lain by 
the ſame weapon and the ſame blow. 

Though the Midianites by this means brought a great de- 
ſtruction upon the I/raelites, yet their triumph was of very ſhort 
continuance ; for very ſoon after Phineas invaded their country 
with 1000 men out of every tribe, and took and deſtroyed all 
their cities and goodly caſtles, which they laid in aſhes. All 
the males of every age and degree were put to the ſword, and 
among the reſt Balaam. All the females that were not pure 
virgins were alſo ſlain. The virgins, to the number of 32,000, 
were carried into captivity. The booty, beſides a great quan- 
tity of jewels and gold and filver ornaments, amounted to 
675,000 ſheep, 72,000 oxen, and 61,000 aſſes. 

Thus a branch of the northern Midianites was utterly cut off. 
Their country, however, was again peopled with others of their 
nation, who about 150 years after became a ſevere ſcourge to 
the ¶Mraelites, who had then forſaken the inſtitutions of God. 
Leba and Zalmunna, two princes of Midian, being joined by the 
Amalekites and Arabians, oppreſſed the Iſraelites for ſeven years. 
Every ſummer they entered their country with their came 
and their cattle, and were as graſs-hoppers for multitude. The 
Iſraelites not daring to withſtand them, fled to the mountains, 
where they made caves and fortrefles, while the enemy poſ- 
ſeſſed the plains, and entirely conſumed the fruits of the earth. 

God at length raiſed up Gideon, who delivered the {/raelite 
from their oppreſſors. The victory was miraculouſly obtain- 
ed; for though Gideon was only followed by 300 men, the MH. 
dianites and their allies, who were very numerous, were ftruck 
in the night with ſuch amazement and terror, that after fight. 
ing for ſome time againſt each other, they fled with the greateſt 
precipitation. Zeba and Zalmunna eſcaped over Jordan to Kar- 
for with 15,000 men; but by the ſlaughter which happened 
in the camp and in the . 120,000 of the invaders had 


been cut off, and Oreb and Zeb, two princes of Midian, had 
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fallen into the hands of the Zphraimites, who put them to 
death. Gideon, with his zoo followers, paſſed the Jordan, and 
furprizing Zeba and Zaimunna, routed their party and took 
them priſoners, putting them to death with his own hand when 
he returned home. Ihe Midianites ſuffered ſo much by this 
dreadful overthrow, that thenceforward they never attempted 
any conqueſts, the ſacred hiſtorian telling us, they 17724 up their 


heads no more, This ſlaughter was ſo memorable, that the pro- 
phet /Jatah, to illuſtrate a compleat deliverance, compares it to 
the day of Midian, and the ſlaughter of {Aidian at the rack of 
Oreb. The plunder obtained by the {/7acl:tes on this occaſion 
was immenſe, the very ear-rings alone weighing 1700 ſhekels. 
The Midianites, many ages after, were a conſiderable nation, 
and are mentioned by Jſaiab and Haba#ty+ for their induſtry, 
riches, and the magnificence of their tents ; but in the firſt 
century of Chriſt, they began to be conſidered only as a part 
of the Arabians. | | 


FF 
. 
The Hiſtory of the Epos. 


'T. HIS people was deſcended from Eſau or Edm, the fon 
of Jſaac by Rebekah. He was twin-brother to Jacob and 
the elder of the two. Theſe twins contended while yet in their - 
mother's womb, which, according to the explanation of God 
| tothe mother, was an early preſage of the ſtrife that would 
atterwards ſubſiſt between them and their deſcendants. Ej/au 
was born with red hair all over, like a hairy garment, or, ac- 
cording to the interpretation of the Septuagint, like a ſhagey 
kin, and, as he grew up he proved to be a very ſtrong and 
active perſon, and delighting in the chace became a man of the 
feld, by which means providing plentifully and deliciouſly 
for his father's table, he won his particular affection. Facsb, 
who was of a mild diſpoſition, became the favourite of his 
mother, 

One day when Jacob had made him ſome lentil-pottage, 
Ejau came home quite ſpent with hunger and fatigue, and 
earneſtiy begged his brother to let him cat with kim. Jacob, 
taking advantage of his brother's diſtreſs, offered to relieve him, 
provided he made over his birth-right to him, to which pro- 
pofal E/au, who thought himſelf at the point of death, readily 
coulented and confirmed the bargain by an oath ; and thus, he is 
jd to have deipiſed his birthright. E/ar from this tranſaction 
was called Edom, which ſigniſies red, for ſuch was the colour 
of the pottage he fo dearly purchaſed. He ſeems however not 
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to have conſidered the value of what he transferred to his bro. 
ther till after the exchange was made (A). 

When he was 40 years of age £/az married two of the daugh- 
ters of the Hlittites, Fudith, the daughter of Beeri, and Baſbe. 
math the daughter of Elon, which alliance gave great trouble 
and grief to his parents. In time however his father {/aac re- 
ceived him again into favour; and being old and dim-ſighted, 
he one day called him to him, told him he knew not how near 
he might be to his end, and therefore deſired him to get him 
ſome veniſon, and dreſs it in a ſavoury manner as he had often 
done, that his ſoul might bleſs him before he died. Eſau obeyed; 
but while he was abſent his mother who heard the words that 
had paſſed between his father and him, dreſſed her fon Jaca 
in Eſau's clothes, and preparing a dith of ſavoury meat, ſent 
kim in with it to his father, who pronounced the irrevocable 
bleſſing over Jacob. He was ſcarce got out of the tent, when 
Hſau coming in with his veniſon, J/aac diſcovered the impoſi- 
tion that had been put upon him, and in an agony told E/, 
that another had already obtained the bleſſing, which he neither 
could nor would revoke. Eſau hearing the words of his father 
wept bitterly, and having upbraided his brother for ſupplanting 
him two times, fir{t in the birth-right, and now in the blefling, 
by his entreaties prevailed at length on his father to bleſs him 
alſo to this effect, That hrs dwelling ſhauld be the fatneſs if th: 
earth, and of the dew of heaven from above; that he ſhould rv: by 
the fword, and ſhould ſerve his brother; but that he ſhould bait 
off” the yore at laſt, The former part of this bleſſing by ſome 
is ſuppoled to mean that the lot of Edam was to be in a barren 
land, which they think is confirmed by the latter part, that 
he was to live by rapine and violence. We think however 
there is very little ground for this interpretation, as it is almoſt 
contrary to the direct ſenſe of the words, which by no means 
imply chat the bleſſing of Z/au was equal to that of his brother, 
Hſau had now conceived a bitter reſentment againit . act, 


Aa 


k of 


* 


(a) The privileges of the birth- 
right are ſuppoſed to have been 
very conſiderable. "Che tirit born 
was conſecrated to the Lord, 
(Exod. xxii. 29.) bad a double 
portion of the eſtate allowed him, 
(Deut. xxi. 17.) had a dignity and 
authority over his brethren, (Gen. 
xlix. 3.) ſucceeded to the govern- 
ment of the family or kingdom, 
{2 Chron. xxi. 3.) and as ſome 
:magine, ſucceeded to the prieſt- 


Hood. He had a right to chal- 


* Pool's Annot, Le Clerc's and Patrick's Comment. Lightfoot's Obfervat, 


lenge the particular bleſſing of 
his dying parent. He had the 
covenant conſigned to him which 
God made with Abraham, tit 
from his loins Chrift ſhould come, 
Beſides. the prerogatives of the 
primogeniture were not coufned 
to the perſon on whom th? ii 
bleſling was conferred, but de- 


ſcended to his lateſt poſterity, in 


caſe they comported themſelves ſo 
as to deſerve them. 
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and determined to kill him as ſoon as their father ſhould die, 
which reſolution Rebeſab being informed of, the {ent him away 
to Padan Aram, under pretence of getting him a wife there 
from among her own kindred. But Zſau cooled again, gene- 
rouſly forgot all that had paſſed, and finding that 1/aac and 
Rebebah had a great averſion to the daughters of Canaan, he 
went over to W char; and took his daughter AZ4halath, adding 
her to the wives he had before. By this it would appear either 
that he paid no regard to the divine revelation, or was firmly 
perſuaded that Jacob was now heir to the promiſes made to 
Abraham; for the deſcendants of the bondwoman Hagar could 
not inherit theſe promiſes. After this match Hau removed 
with his family to Mount-Seir, and in a few years became a 
very conſiderable perſon. For when Jacob was on his return 
from Padan Aram, he went out to meet him with a train of 400 
followers, and unmindful of all former injuries, received him 
with tears of joy, and the moſt tender and brotherly affection. 
He nobly refuſed the preſents with which his brother would 
needleſſy have bribed him to a reconciliation ; and preſſed him 
to go and live in his neighbourhood at Mount-Seir. facob how- 
| ever Rill dreading his reſentment, artiuliy declined all his kind 
| offers, and went and dwelt in Sichem. By this generous treat- 
ment of his brother it may be concluded, that Eſau was not fo 
bad a man or fo great a reprobate as ſome have unreaſonably repre- 
| ſented him. According to the learned Shuc#ford he was a plain, 
generous, and honeſt man, as appears by his ditintereſtedneſs, 
and his ſpeedy and utter oblivion of the injuries and ſlights he 
received from his brother. Though St. Paul calls him a pro- 
s fane 7 and ſays that he was hated by God; yet all that is 
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4 meant by the word hatred is no more chan a bare ſecluſion, 9 
* tae apoſtle intending to ſhe that God had all along beſtowed 71 
die favours regarding the Meſſiaßb, on whom he pleaſed, on 7 
1 Abram not on Lot, on Jacob not on au, on the Gentiles not iy 
% on the Jetos. He might be called profane, not that he was oe 
_- WT tore wicked. than other men of his age, but becauſe he ſeemed 8 
to have been leſs mindful of the promiſes made to his family Fl 
of than Jacob k. | : 10 
tne Eſau returning to Mount Seir, continued there till he heard oy 
KD that his father Iſaac was either dead or at the point of death, 1 
* hen he went to Mamre, where he aſſiſted Jaca at the funeral | 
of their deceaſed parent. Having then taken poſſeſſion of his 
4 mheritance, he parted from his brother Jacab, and returned to 


Mount Seir, where his deſcendants atterwards ſettled. 


art / » . f 4 | 1 
Fi The firſt inhabitants of this country that we have any ac- The fir 
Ir count of were the Hovites or Horims, who we find were ſmitten inhabi- 
Wy by Chedorlaomer, in the days of Abraham. The poſterity of tauts of 


Eſau afterwards poſſeſſing the land, were diſtinguiſhed by the their coun- 
name of Edomites, and according to 7o/ep/2cs, were a bold and try. 
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ans i Shuckford's Connect. vol. ii. p. 174, &c. 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 


The cha- daring people, delighting in broils and tumults ; they were 


racte of 
tie do- 


miles. 


Their cuſ- a 
toms, arts, conſiderable. For we find the invention and uſe of the conſtel- 


Oe. 


Their hiſ- 


tory, 


ſtead, as Iſrael did in the land of his poſſeſſion +. 


alfo a trading nation. From their behaviour towards Ho it 
appears, that they defended their rights with ſpirit and bravery; WWE 
but according to the former author, who perhaps might be fome- ME 
what prejudiced, they made no ſcruple of frequently violating 


the rights of others. 


Their arts and ſciences for that early period were doubtleſ; 


lations were known to them in the days of 7h. Sir Laar 
Newton even ſuppoſes the ſciences and arts to have flouriſhed 
firſt among the Edomites, and it has been a common opinion 
of the learned, that the ſecrets and beauties of nature, that 
morality and much ſublime and truely uſeful knowledge were 
cultivated among them. Like the other nations in their neigh. 
bourhood they in time forſook the true religion of their an- 
ceſtors, and became idolaters ; for we find that Amaziah king 
of Judah brought deſtruction upon himſeif by worſhiping 
their idols *. They alſo in time dropt the rite of circumciſion, 
till they were afterwards incorporated with the Jets, by 
Hircanus. 

When Eſau ſettled in Mount Ser, his family and domeſtics 
were probably very numerous. Though he would then only 
be conſidered as a private perſon and the chief of his own 
houſe, yet his poſterity in a few generations obtained the domi 
nion of the country, de/?roying the Horites, and dwelling in thor 


The Horites appear to have had kings very early, who ſuc- 
ceeded each other by election. Their firſt king was Bela the 
ſon of Beor, who is ſuppoled by biſhop Cumberland to have been an 


choſen ſupreme chief of their nation after the invaſion of . 
 aorlaomer. | eve 
Upon his death, 7bab the fon of Zerah of Bozrah ſuccecded, ti 
From a ſimilitude of names, he is taken by ſome for the hy Wi gul 
and patient 70. con 
Huſham, of the land of Temani, ſucceeded Jobab. cor. 


After him reigned Hadad the fon of Bedad, who ſmote . e. 


dian in the field of Moab. | 1 
Then ſucceeded Samlah of Mafnekah, in whoſe reign probably Wer 
Eſau came into the country. by 
The three following kings were SHaul of Rehoboth, Bad eu 
Hanan the ſon of Achbor, and Hadar. In the reigns of thee dne 
. . J 
laſt three kings, the poſterity of Eſau became ſo powerful, thi! Salt, 
we find ſome of his ſons and his grandchildren diſtinguiſhed 0) and! 
the title of Dukes in the land of Edom. Their wealth ad borei 
power probably made them aſſume this title, their authority then 
however, extending only over their own families. Beſides tip 4 
kings of Edom already mentioned, there appears to have bei, 
among the Horites ſeven dukes, all the ſons of Ser, or Hu Vun. 
of 


© 2 Caron. xxv. 


+ Deut. ii. 14. 


hut whether theſe governed before the kings, or under them, 
is uncertain. ER | 

The next generation of E/ar's poſterity are ſtiled dukes of 
Elim, and are placed by the ſacred hiſtorian immediately after 
Hadar the laſt king of the Horites *; fo that about this time 
probably the Horites were ſubdued, and the country began to 
he called Edem. The names of the dukes were Timnab, Aluah, 
Peth, Abolibamah, Elah, Pinon, Kenaz, Teman, Mibzar, Mas - 
liel, and ram. During their government the children of frac! 
coming into the wilderneſs +, they, tor their greater ſecurity 
againſt ſo numerous a people, united under one head or king }, 
to whom, or perhaps to his ſucceſſor, meſlengers came from 
Miſes to intreat a paſſage through his country for him and his 
people. This king, though it was remonſtrated to him that 
the //raeſites were his brethren, and if allowed a paſſage thro” 
his country, would keep the highway, and not offer the leaſt 
injury to his people or their poſſeſſions, nevertheleſs peremp- 
torily refuſed their requeſt, When he was ſollicited a fecond 
time, and the {/rae/ites promiled to pay for every thing they 
{ſhould need on the way, he ſtill gave them an abſolute denial ; 
and not knowing they were under a {trict injunction not to at- 
tack his ſubjects, he immediately aſlembled a powerful army 
to oppoſe them in caſe they ſhould attempt to force their paſ- 
ſage. However, he made no ſcruple of aſſiſting them as far as 
he could, when he thought there was no hazard of damage to 
himſelf, and furniſhed them, for money, with what his coun- 
try afforded, perhaps to prevent their growing deſperate. 

After this tranſaction, their hiſtory is involved for ſeveral] 


| aces in abſolute obſcurity, no mention being made of them 


again till the time of king David. During this period, how- 
ver, they had extended their dominion, applied themſelves to 
trade and navigation, and ſeized on the empire of the Arabian 
gulf and the trade thereof. They dealt, it ſeems, in very rich 
commodities, pure gold, gold of Ophir, the. topaz of Hihiapia, 
coral, pearls and the like, and are ſuppoſed to have become a 
very conſiderable kingdom. 
In the height of their proſperity, a war breaking out between Bef Ch, 


| them and king David, the occaſion of which is not mentioned 1040. 


by the ſacred hiſtorians, after a dreadful overthrow their 


| country was conquered and ravaged by the {frachites. Abifhai, 


one of David's generals, flew 18,000 of them in the vallry of 
Halt, and his brother Foab continued in their country tx months, 
and put all their males to death. Many, however, eſcaped to 
foreign countries, and among theſe Had of the royal blood, 
then a boy. They that had the carc of him firſt retired to 
#141an, and from thence to Egypt, where they were received 


4 1 


ON = | þ 
with great kindneis by Pharavh, who ſome tiine after gave the 
young king the queen's ſiſter in marriage. 
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I Chron. i. and Gen. xxxvi + Fxod. xv. 15. f Numb. . 
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LL GENERAL HISTORY 
While Hadad eſcaped to Egypt, others fled to the Philiſtines, 


and fortifying Aactus, proved a gonſiderable acceſſion of power, 
and of very ſingular benefit to that people. At the ſame time 
others that dealt in ſhipping, to avoid the rage of the co:queror, 
truſted themſelves to the ſea, and ſailed towards or into the 
Perſian gulf *, In a word, they were diſperſed into all parts, 
there being no ſafety for them in their native country. This 
diſperſion of the Edemites is ſuppoſed by Sir {/Jaac Newton to 
have been very beneficial to the ſeveral nations among whom 
they took refuge. The Egyptians, he thinks, received from the 
followers of Hadad their knowledge of letters, aſtronomp, na- 
vigation and the like; and the Philiſtines improved tae artis of 
navigation and commerce from the refugees among them. Ie. 
rodotus indeed favs, the Bnicians came from ihe Red Sea; 
and according to Stephanus, the fugitives that fled from the 
fame gulf built Azotrs +. | 
After Hadad had lived many years in the Egyptian court in great 
eaſe and iplendor, he at lengtii formed a deſign co attempt the le- 
covery of his dominions, ſeizing an opportunity of tne dotage 
of Sclomon. Accordingly leaving Egypt, he returned to /dzmea; 
but the Ferwrfp gacifons being very powerful, his endeavours to 
raiſe an !murection proved fruitleſs. He, perhaps, afterwards 
eſtabillled nin] in Syria, where we find the royal famihy 
bore the name of Hadad. By his Egyptian wife he had a fon 
named Genutath, no had a princely education in the palace 
of Pharanh. 

The kingdom of Edom continued ſubject to the Fervs till the 
reign of Jchoram, being governed by deputies or viceroys ap- 
pointed by the kings of Judah. The king of Edim, whom we 
mein::oned as having aſſiſted Jehaſtapltat in his expedition againſt 
the Meabites, was not an ally but a vaſlal ; for we are told, in 
Fen:ſpaphat's reigu there was no ting in Edom, a deputy was Hing]. 

We have now ſeen hau, according to the propheſy, a fer- 
vant to his brother, In a {aort time, however, he broke his 
yoke from off his neck. For we find in the days of 7ehoran, 
the Edomites revolted from the dominion of Fudah, and made 
themſelves a king. Being informed that Feboram was advancing 
with a powerful army to reduce them, they marched tovrards 
him, and found means to ſurround him on all fides. Tehoram, 
however, attacking them in the night, entirely defeated them 
with great ſlaughter. Notwithſtanding this advantage, we find 
he was not able again to reduce them, but they continued ever 
after independant of the Fews. After they had enjoycd their 
indepentancy about ſixty years, they were defeated by Amaxiab 
king cot ZFudah in the valley of Salt, who ſlew 10,000 of them, 


and took as many priſoners, whom he afterwards pu: to death 


—_ 


* 


* Chron. of antient Kingdoms amended. + Herod. I. i. c. 1, J. vi 
c. 89. Steph. in Vocem agr. 4 1 Kings xxii, 47. , 
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by throwing them from the precipices at Sag their capital, 
which he took by ſtorm, and afterwards called J. 

The Edomites, whether after or before this is uncertain, en- 

aged in a war with their neighbours the Moabites, which prov- 
ed unſucceſsful ; for their king falling into the hands of the 
enemy, was burnt by them, whether dead or alive we know not, 
till his bones were reduced to aſhes, | 

In the third century, after their defeat by Amazzigh, they be- 
came ſubject to the king of Babylon, to fulfil what ſeveral pro- 
phets had threatned them with, for their enmity and deſpite 
againſt the Fews. When Feruſalem was taken, the Edemites 
ſclzed that opportunity of wrecking their vengeance againſt 
the Jews, by cutting off thoſe who attempted to eſcape. They 
rented their rage alſo on the ſad remains of the temple, which, 
as ſoon as the Chaldeans were withdrawn, they conſumed with 
fre, They even attempted to level the whole city with the 
ground, inſulting the God of Iſrael with horrid blaſphemies, 
and promiſing themſelves the pleaſure of ſeeing ſhortly an end 
of the whole Fewih race. F or this inhumanity, they were 
threatned by the prophets with a {ſevere retaliation, namely, 
that they ſhould behold their land become utterly deſolate, 
when that of their deprefied enemies ſhould again be in a flou- 
riſhing condition *. 

Accordingly, ſoon after they fell into dreadful confuſion and 
violent inteſtine commotions, ſo that great numbers of them 
abandoned their own country, and ſettled in the empty land of 
Tudea, particularly in the ſouth-weſtern parts T. Thoſe who 
ſtayed behind in Edom, joined the children of Nebareth, and 
were called ever afterwards Nabatheans; fo that the ancient 
kingdom of Fdom now loſt its name, which was transferred to 
that part of the land of Judea which the refugees had ſettled 
in, and which had never been any part of their old kingdom, 
but the lot of the tribes of Simeon and Fudab. This alſo is 
the Idumea, and theſe the /dumcans mentioned by Pliny, Ptolomy, 
Strabo, and other ancient writers. The Edomtes having now 
loſt their name, their country, according to the propheſies, in 
great meaſure became a deſert, rangers from the fouth poſſeſſed 
it, and thenceforward it was never to riſe, but to be called he 
border of r e 7 #. Concerning thoſe Edomites who ſettled 
in Judea, we find that a decree was iſſued out againit them by 
Darius Hyſtaſpes, commanding them to deliver up all they had 
belonging to the Fews ; but what effect the decree had, is not 
mentioned &., After the death of Alexander, they became ſub- 
ject to the Seleucide, when their ancient averſion to the Fews 
reviving, they warred againſt that nation under the conduct of 
Corgias their governor, for Anticchus Epiphanes. They were 
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Iſaiah xxi. xxxiv. Jer. ix. xxv. xxvii. xlix. Lam. iv. Ezek. xxv. 
*xxii xxxv. xxxvi. Joel iii. Amos i. ix. Obad, i. Pſal. cxxxvii. 
f vyabo, I. xvi, t Malach. 1. $ 1 Efdr. iv. 50. 
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The an- 
ceiior of 


the Lale- Amalekites, whoſe country was called Amalebitis. 


Firvs not 
known. 


EREENERAL HIS e 


however conſtantly worſted by Judas Maccabeus, who at laſt 
took and ſacked their chief city Hebron. That valorous com- 
mander, after cutting off 20,000 of them in ſeveral aſſaults, and 
reducing almoſt all their ſtrong holds, beſieged a reſidue of 
about gooo men in two ſtrong towers, which he at length alſo 
forced, and put the beſieged and other Idumeans to death, again 
to the number of 20,000. After the death of Fudas, they ſcem 
to have been agitated by broils and wars till they were con- 
quered by John Hyrcanus, who reduced them to the neceſſity 
of embracing the Few: religion, or quitting their country. 
They choſe the former, and ſubmitting to be circumciſed, be- 
came incorporated with the 7etos, and thenceforth were reputed 
as one and the ſame people; the ancient names of Fdomte 
and Idumeans ccaſing to be appropriated to them, though ſtill 
preſerved by the Few: Rabbins, and figuratively applied to 
the Chriſtians *. | 
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The Hiſtory of AMALEK. 


UKE Amalzi, the ſon of Ejar's firſt born Eliphax by his 
1 concubine Timna, is generally ſuppoted the father of the 
What time 
his family ſeparated from the other deſcendants of dom, is un- 
certain. It is even doubtful whether the Amalebites were de- 
ſcended from him. We find them ſtiled by Balaam the ff or 
beginning of nations. Chedorlasmer, in the days of Abraham, 
is ſaid to have ſmote all the country of the Amalekites ; they are 
no where called by Moſes the brethren of 1ſracl or Edm, and 
the Edomites never held any confederacy with them in all their 
wars, but ſuffered them to be almoſt extirpated by Saul, with- 
out lending them any aſſiſtance; laſtly, they are always men- 
tioned and involved in the ſame curſe with the Amorites, Pir- 
{i/!:nes, and other Canaanitiſb nations; from all which it may 
be concluded, they were rather a tribe of the Canaanites, than 
deſcendants from a grandſon of Eſau. | 

According to ſome Arabian writers, Amaleb, the progenitor 
of the Amalehites, was the fourth in deſcent from Ham, or 
from Shem, according to others. Some even make him the 
grandſon of Sher; and Le Clerc, in his commentary, thinks 
the Amaickites were a great nation before the days of Aorahan. 

As we are in the dark about their deſcent, fo likewiſe their 
religion and civil cuſtoms are unknown to us. If Eau was 


— 
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* Joſeph, Antiq. J. xiii, c. 17 Prid. Connect. b. v. p. 433. bel 
their 
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© their progenitor, we may ſuppoſe they uſed circumciſion, and Their re- 
that the decree for extirpating them was owing.to the out- ligion, 
© rages they committed on the diſtreſſed Lfraelſtes but if of the cuſtoms, 
Canaanitiſb race, their horrid idolatries ſubjected them, without Sc. 
all doubt, to one common doom with the Canaanitiſb nation. 

Their arts and trade alſo can only be gueſſed at. Probably 

© their knowledge and commerce was much the ſame with that 

olf their neighbours the Edomztes, the Egyptians, and thoſe of the 
ſea-coaſts of Canaan. | 

It appears that their government was monarchical, and that 

the firſt, or at leaſt one of the firſt, of their kings was called 

Asag *, which was alſo the name of their laſt king + ; from 

E whence it has been imagined, that all their intermediate princes 

E bore the ſame appellation. | 
The Amalekites quickly roſe to ſuch. a height of power and Their Eif- 
E ſplendor, that their king is ſpoken of as far above all others. tory. 
Balaam, to expreſs the future majeſty of the Zewih ſtate, ſays, 

that their king ſhall be higher than Agag. He alſo ſtiles the 

E Amalckites the firſt of the nations, which if ſuppoſed to expreſs 

E their dignity, ſeems to countenance the extraordinary things 
related of them by me Arabians ; as that they conquered Egypt, 

and poſſeſſed the throne of that kingdom many generations. 

The //razlites had no ſooner croſſed the Red Sea, than the 
Amalelites reſolved to cut them off. TFoſephns relates, that they 

| were commanded by five kings; but however that be, they were 

| defeated after a long and bloody battle by 7:/hua at Rephidim, 

Aoſes, on the top of a hill, being a ſpectator of the victory. 

For this outrage, a heavy doom was denounced againſt them, 

that their name ſhould be utterly put out from under heaven. 

lt pleaſed Goq however, afterwards to make uſe of them in con- 
junction with ſome of the Canaanites to puniſh the diſobedience 

and preſumption of the Iſraclites, when attempting to enter the 

| land of Promije, contrary to his expreſs decree, that for their 
murmuring and diſbelief, none of them above twenty years of 

age ſhould enter it. The Amaletites, after this, ſeem to have 

ſeized all opportunities of harraſſing the Few: nation. They 
confederated with Eglon king of Moab, and the Ainnionites, and 

| afterwards with the Midianites, to root out the Iſraclites and 

poſſeſs their land; but how they were miraculouſly put to flight 

| and purſued by Gideon, we have already related. 

| After this overthrow, there is no mention of the Anale ites Bef. Ch. 
til the days of Saul, when the nation was grown ripe for the 1095. 

| utter extirpation they had been threatned with about 400 years 

before. As a prelute to it, the Kenites, or deſcerdants of N 

ire, who were ſettled among them, were warned to quit their 

country, God ſparing them on account of the humanity of their 
progenitor. The Henites accordingly removing, the Amalekites 

were invaded by Saul at the head of 210,000 men, who in a 
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ſhort time laid the country deſolate, and cut off the whole nz. 
tion, ſparing either mother nor ſucking child. Agag the king, 
and the beſt of the cattle only, were ſunered to live, and ſone 
very few eſcaped or concealed themielves in places where thy 
were not diſcovered. Agag, upon his arrival at Zudea, yer. 
ſuaded himſelf that the Aae, of death was paſſed ; howeper 
he was hewed in pieces at Gilgal by the prophet Samuel, why 
was greatly offended with Saul for not compleatly executing 
the command of God. 

The poor remains of the Amaletztes that eſcaped the ſword q 
Saul, again ſettled in their country near the Geſhurites and Ge 
2erites, two nations on their weſt borders, of whom there is ng 
further mention. They did not long enjoy tranquility ; for 
David, when perſecuted by Saul, being allowed by Hi king 
of the Philiſtines to ſettle with his followers at Z:/lag, invade! 
thera ſrom thence, and left neicher man nor woman of thoſ 
who fell into his hands alive, laid waite the country, and 
carried off all the cattle. The Amalekiies who remained, in re- 
fentment for this injury, ſoon after ſurprized Z:#lay, which 
they deſtroyed by fire. They however flew none of the inha- 
bitants, which is not a little ſurprizing, ceridering what they 
had ſuffered ſo lately from David. They only carricd away 
the ſpoil and the women and children captives, and returned 
with great expedition towards their own country; but being 
rent on by David, they were ſurprized by him after a de- 
bauch, and all cut to pieces excepting 400 men, who eſcaped 
by the ſwiftneſs of the camels on which they rode. The An 
Ekites at length we find were utterly extirpated in the days df 
Hezehiah by the Simeonites, who took poſſeſſion of their com- 
try, and there fixed their ſettlements, fulfilling thy propheſy of 
Balaam, Amalek was the fir/t of the nations, but his latter end jil 
be that he periſh for ever. Afterwards Hamam the Apgegit!, o 
Amalekite, would have taken ample revenge on the ers, had 
not God as it were miraculouſly interpoſed. This ſpiteful tho 
ſruitleſs conſpiracy, may be reckoned the laſt act of the 
Amalchites. 
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HE inhabitants of this country were in general called 
Canaanites, from Canaan the fourth fon of Ham, and 
grandſon of Noah. Canaan had eleven ſons, Sidon or Zidim, 


progenitor HDeth, e, Emori or Amori, Gergaſi or Geroaſhi, Hlivi 0 
7 


of the Ca- How, Arc 
aan. were the tathers of the following tribes or nations, the Sun. 


or Ark:, Sini, Arvadi, Zemari, and Hamathi, wi 
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the Ilivites, the Arhites, the Sinites, the Arvadites, the Zema- 


_ 


„„ éK F 
the Hittites, the Jebuſites, the Amorites, the Gergaſbites, 


rites, and the Hamatbites. Five of theſe, namely, the Flittites, 


the Jebſites, the Amorites, the Cergaſbites, and the Hivites were 
F known to have dwelt in the land of Canaan, and with two 
E others, namely, the Perizzites and the Canaanttes, were doomed 


to be expelled, extirpated or ſubjected by the {fraelites, in con- 
| ſequence Of the curſe denounced againſt their ungodly anceſtor 
Hum. From whence the Perizzites and Canaanites were ſo 


led, cor how they came to be diſtinct tribes, cannot be aſ- 


Cal 10 


certained. 


Whether the nations deſcended from the other ſix ſons of 


Camu dit were alſo doomed to the ruin which was to light on the 


other ſeven tribes, has been greatly queſtioned. They are not 


mentioned as concerned in the wars which Zo/bua and his ſuc- 


ceſtors had with the other Canaanites, who are particularized 
always by themſelves; therefore it may be concluded their ter- 


ritories were not deſigned as part of the conqueit of the 


tjraelrtes. 


The teven nations, namely, the Hittites, the Febuſites, Amo= 
rites, Gergaſbites, Hivites, Perizzites, and Canaanites, at the 


time they were invaded by the {/rae{ites, were ſubdivided into 


a great many little kingdoms ; for within the narrow limits of 
. conqueſts, there are mentioned no leſs than thirty one 


jngs. 


The different nations of the Canaanites being deſcended from Their 
the fame progenitor, had doubtleſs a great intercourſe with each cuſtoms, 
| other, and a ſimilitude in their religions, cuſtoms, manners, Sc. 

| arts, ſciences, and language. In ſome points, however, they 
may be ſappored to differ, according as their fituation led them 


into different courſes of life. The Canaanites on the ſea-coaſt 


were merchants, in which capacity we ſhall afterwards con- 


ider them when we come to ſpeak of them as Phœnicians, by 
which name it is commonly agreed they were afterwards known 


to the Gres. The other Canaanttes, who had an inland fitua- 


tion, were partly employed in paſturage and partly in tillage, 


| and in the exerciſe of arms, in which they will be ſeen to be 
well verſed. It will alſo be perceived by their hiſtory, that 


Abraham, who acknowledged 


hen invaded, they were ready to join in the common cauſe, 
that they were very well appointed for war, and their towns 
were ſtrongly fortihed ; that in the field they were well furniſhed 


| with weapons, and particularly uſed armed chariots, fo dread- 


fal among the antients; that they were daring, obſtinate, po- 


litic, crafty, and almoſt invincible. The language they ſpoke 


Was, it ſeems, well underſtood by Abram, who without any 
eiffculty converſed with them upon all occaſions, as he did 
allo with the Egyptians and Chaldeans. And as it appears the 
art of writing was early known to their neighbours, it cannot 
be ſuppoſed they were ignorant of it. 


They retained the pure religion quite down to the days of Their re- 
Ielebizedek, a Canaanite and king ligion, 


of 


Their go- 
vernment. 
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of Salem, to be prieſt of the moſt high God. As we find Aya. 


ham met with no diſturbance from them on account of his re. 
ligion, we may reaſonably conclude their religion was not Cf. 
ferent from his. The Ph:{;/t:nes alſo then worſhiped the true 
God, as appears from the conſcientious behaviour of 4b; 
the king of Gear. Corruptions in religion might, however, 
be then beginning to appear among them; for Abraham was at 
firſt perſuaded the fear of God was not in Gerar. In the days 
of 1/aac they ſeem to have been groſsly corrupted ; for the al. 
liance of Efau with the Hittites was the averſion of 1/aac and 
Rebekah, and a few generations later they were become incor- 
Tigible idolaters ; for Moſes commands the {ſraelites to deftrry 
their altars, and break down their images, and cut down ther 
groves, and burn their graven images with fire ; from this it i 
concluded by dir Vaac Newton, that they had no temples. The 
{jrael:t25 are alſo ſtrictly enjoined not to intermarry with them, 
but to imite them and utterly deſtroy them. They are accuſed 
of the cruel cuſtom of ſacrificing men, and are ſaid to hare 
paſſed their ſeed through the fire to Moloch. Their morality 
was no leſs corrupt than their doctrine ;. for they are charged 
with the ſins of adultery, beſtiality of all ſorts, profanencſs, in- 
ceſt, and all manner of uncleanneſs; as a puniſhment tor which 
the calamities they ſuffered were brought upon them. 

As to their government, it appears that at firſt they tranſacted 
all their buſineſs in popular aflemblies. Abraham, we find, did 
not addreſs himſelf to Hßhron king of the Hlittites, but bowed 
himfelf to the people of the land, even to the children of Heth; and 
when Ephron and he bargained, their agreement was ratifel 
by a popular council. Hamor alfo, king of Shechem, would not 
give a final anſwer to the propoſals made to him by Jacob's ſons, 
till he had communed with the men of his city. If exorbitant am- 

*bition and a luſt to rule had prevailed among them, it is not 
indeed likely that fo many petty kingdoms would have been 
ſtanding when Jaſbua invaded them. 

'The beginnings of their hiſtory are very dark and obſcure, 
the hypotheſes and illuſtrations of the learned giving but ſmal 
lights to them for want of genuine records. Conſidering the 
ſituation and diſtance of the country, we may reaſonably con- 
clude, that upon the diſperſion it was directly peopled by Cu- 
naan and his deſcendants. An old tradition indeed ſays other- 
wiſe, and tells us, that it was aſſigned to Seth and his deſcend- 
ants by Noah, who made a diviſion of the earth; but that St“ 
deſcendants were diſpoſſeſſed by the children of Canaan. Ad- 
netho relates, that the Phenician ſhepherds or Canaanites made 
an irruption into Egypt. At what period this happened, is un- 
certain. Some have therefore conjectured, that fo carly 3 
the days of Mizraim, the ſouthern Cannonites, ftraitened for 
want of room, or diſliking their firſt ſettlement, procceded to 

Egypt, erected a ſeparate kingdom on the Arabian fide of that 


country, and continuing at enmity with the Eryptians, wel! 
at 


OG 1THE WoOorRkrL ik 


at length expelled by them in the days of Aümabam. There 
ſcems however NO ſolid foundation for this account *. 

he firſt action concerning this people, we ind for certain Bef. Ch. 
# ....c the invaſion of the vale of Szadim, where Sadom and Go- 012 
us / 2 2 — : 1912. 
verrab then ſtood, by Chedorlaomer king of £1272, who reduced 
the inhabitants of the valley, and obliged them to pay him a 


ribute. About four years after Abraham arrived in the land, 


| where he was received with great hoſpitality, the Canganite, 
| we are expreſsly told, being then in the land; but the country 
| on after his arrival being oppreſſed by famine, he proceeded to 


Lobt. This ſamine being of no long continuance, Abram re- 


turned to Canaan, when it was ſaid the Periggitèe was alſo in 
me land. From theſe remarks regarding the Canaanite and Pe- 
| 1iz2i72, ſome have thought that they were ſpoken of as new 
| comers, and that they had lately been expelled from Hgypt, or 
| had voluntarily forſaken that kingdom, Canaan becoming thereby 


more populous ; fo that Abram and Lot, upon their return from 


Frypt, were ſtraitened for want of room, and obliged to 
| ſeparate. | 


The five kings of the vale of 8:44: revolting from Chedor- 
laamer, in the thirteenth year after they had been ſubdued, the 
year following Chedorlaomer, with his allics, marched hithe 


again, and defeated them in a pitched battle with great flaugh=- - 


ter; after which he pillaged Sodom and Gomorrah, and among 
his priſoners carried off Lot, who was ſoon reſcued by his uncle 
Ahram. The whole booty was alto recovered by Aram, who 
having routed and diſperſed the enemy upon his return, was 
preſented by 4zlchiſede# king of Salem, and prieſt of the moſt 
hi God, with bread and wine, who bleſſed him in the name 
of the moſt high God, poſſeſſor of heaven and earth, and re- 
cerved from him the tythes of all. 

It has been greatly diſputed who this /4{:1chif-deþ was. The 
Jews, unwilling to own that their progenitor had any ſuperior 
among the Cannanztes, will have him to have been SHem, who 
was alive ſeventy years after this tranſactian. Biſhop Cumber= 
land, Grotius, and ſome other Chriſtian writers, are allo of this 
opinion. The learned Patrick, however, thinks ſuch a notion 
evidently deſtroyed by the apoitle to the Flabretos, who fays, 
that the pedigree of Helchiſede was not counted from the FewwsÞ. 
Aoram, he ſays, could not be ſaid 0 Hic in Canaan, if his 
noble anceſtor had been king there; nor is it likely that Shem 
would reign in a country in poſſciſion of his, brother's fon. Ja- 
ſephus expreſly calls Melehiſedec a potentate of the Canaanites, 
and the Arabians make him a deſcendant of Peleg. 

The king of Sodom, who was preſent at the interview be- 
tween Abram and Melchiſedet, generouſly deſired Abram to keep 
the booty to himſelf, and only aſked the perions of his ſubjects; 
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* Cumberland on Sanchoniatho, and Baitard's Scripture Chron. 
+ Heb. vii. 6. 
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but Abram, with great magnanimity and diſintereſtedneſs, ye. 
fuſed to keep even the ſmalleſt part belonging to him; at the 
{ame time leaving his three Amoriſe conſederates, Aner, Eppel, 


and Mamre, to take their portion if they pleaſed. N 
The inhabitants of the vale of Siddim, particularly of Sam, the 
after this deliverance, abandoned themſelves to ſuch a degree of i ap 
wickedneſs, that they left no room for mercy, and were ac. i 10 
cordingly, about fifteen years after, utterly deſtroyed, except 
Zoar, by a dreadful judgment from God. The whole vals Wi 5 0 
being conſumed by brimſtone and fire, or by thunder and light- Wi 7 
ning, became thenceforward the dead or ſalt ſea, or lake 4(phul. 0 
tites. The vale, we are told, was full of ſlime pits, or places ak 
from which naptha and bitumen were extracted; whence it i; we 
ſuppoſed the lightning flaſhing along the ſurface of the ground, , 
ſet fire to the combuſtible matter, which had the dreadful effed fo 
of turning this once inchanting paradiſe into a loathſome lake, WF -.. 
The tin for which the inhabitants ſuffered has, from the chief . 
city of that vale, Sodom, ever fince borne the name of ſodomy. | miſe 
About 38 years after this memorable event, Abram treated Wi 4s / 
with the Hittites for the purchafe of a burying-place at Mach- 4 
pelah. That tribe, in the moſt reſpectful terms, offered him the WW .... 
choiceſt of their ſepulchres, where he might depoſit his dead; % 
and Ephron the ſon of car, their chief, upon being applied to aus 
for the cave of Machpelah, generouſly offered to make him a pre. ul, 
fent not only of the cave he wanted to purchaſe, but of the held "i 
adjoining ; but, ſuch was the noble ſpirit of Abram, he was obliged 7 
to ſell the field and the cave to him for 400 ſhekels, which, from Pa 
his great regard to the patriarch, he looked upon as a matter of Bree 
ſmall confideration between them. | 70 
Hamor king of Sechem, a poor and weak kingdom, about o iron 
ears after this, was very ſollicitous that Faceh ſhould allow hs BF, 
children to intermarry with his people, and offered him a ſettle- born 
ment in his country. Homor's fon Shechem, a little before, hal N breec 
deflowered Dinah, Jacob's daughter; but having a real paſſion be e 
for her, and ſenſible of the wrong he had done her, he intreated iſt: | 
his father Hamos to uſe his endeavours that he might have her linge 
for his wife. They accordingly applied to Jacob and his ſons; WM jt 
and Sh:chem offered to agree to any ſatisfaction required, if they Nn 
would but grant him Dinah in marriage. Jacob's fons were Wiſh: « 


highly exaſperated at the injury done to their ſiſter, and medi- ther 
tated a moſt bloody revenge; but, diſguiſing their refentment, WE: b 
declared they would grant his ſuit, if he, and all of his tribe of iorert 
city, would conſent to be circumciſed. Hamer and Shechem with WMerr(c: 
joy confented to this condition, and, by their zealous perſuaſ:- ing 2 
ons, prevailed on all their tribe likewiſe to be circumciſed. But milz. 
the third day after, when the pain and anguiſh of the operation Miſh; 7, 
was greateſt, and the Shechemztes were thereby feveriſh and very "i 
much indiſpoſed, they were all ſurprized and cut of by two of il © 
Jaccb's tons, Simeon and Levi, who, after the bloody mailacre, A 
deſtroyed their city, and carried off their wives, children, ca- H x; 
tic, and all their eftccts: for which outrace againſt an helpleis, 


vw 
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and to all appearance innocent people, their father Jacob, on his 


- WW (-1ch-bed, propheſied, that their deſcendants ſhould have no 
e barticular inheritance, but be ſcattered in {/rael. 
„Near three centuries afterwards, when Moſes drew towards 
the borders of the promiſed land, the Canaanites advanced to 
„meir frontiers, and being joined by the Amalebites, who it may 
be ſuppoſed were eager to wipe off the diſgrace of the action 
ome years before at Rephrdim, they attacked the Iſraelites at- 
© WE tempting to enter their territory againſt the expreſs decree 
e cor God, and repulſed them, with great flaughter, quite to 
= F027 | 
R ach about the ſame time, probably a few years before, Sihon 
ug of the Amorites invaded the children of Moab and Ammon, 


and diſpoſſeſſed them of part of their country on the eaſt fide of 
: Jordan and the Dead Sea ; which conqueſt is celebrated by the 
moſt ancient poem that is extant among. prophane writers *. 
Arad was king in the ſouth-eaſt part of Canaan when Moſes and 
be /Gaelites had, a ſecond time, reached the borders of the pro- 

nmiſed land; and being informed of their coming by the b of 


43. hies, he attacked them, and took ſeveral of them pritoners 2 i! 
bud fortune changing, he was vanquiſhed by them, and his coun- bo 
et utterly deſtroyed. pl 


Soon after this, S hn the Amorite, who refided in his new con- Sin and - 
0 WE quell, venturing to act offenſively againſt the /ſraelites, was to- Og defeat- = 
tally routed by them at Fahaz, and loſt all his territories, which ed and 1 
were immediately poſſeſſed by the conquerors. killed by 1 
d , another king of the Amorites +, who is alſo ſtiled king of the 7 | 
aba, his kingdom being fo named from the hill of Bafhan, raellites. 


i Ince called Batanca, attempted likewiſe to oppoſe the 1/rael:tes. Bef. Chr. 14 
| He was the laſt of the race of the giants, or E and his 1452. 1 
0 Iron bedſtead was nine cubits in length. His kingdom was po- 9 
> oalous and beautiful; for it contained no leſs than ſixty walled 9 
„ oorns beſides villages, and the country afforded an excellent Wy. 
breed of cattle and ſtately oaks 4. Preſuming upon his ſtrength, 1 
be engaged the Hraclites at drei; but being routed and killed, 9 


che conquerors, after deſtroying all his people, ſeized his 
i lingdom. | 

's | te overthrow of Og and Sion no doubt greatly alarmed the 
1 Cunaanites ; but a few years after, when they heard that God 


. bd dried up the waters of Jordan before the children of 1/raet, 
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they were ſeized with great terror and conſternation. Jericho 
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1 uſt became a prey to the invaders. Its walls were miraculouſly i 
0 overturned ; after which it was reduced to aſhes, and the man 
curled that ſhould ever attempt to rebuild it, its inhabitants be- 3 
ae all put to the ſword, except the harlot Rehab and her fa- "Py 
1 miy, who had been inſtrumental in ſaving the ſpies ſent thither 11 
oy by Faſbua. The Fews, immediately after, made an unſucceſsful - 
of 7 1 
5 Numb. xiv. 43. xxi. 27. 1 Deut. 11. 3. 11 | , © Jae 1 
0 jd. x11, 30. Joſeph, Deaut. xxxii. 14. Pfal, xxii. If, ii. 13. 1 
a 1 attempt 104 
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attempt upon Ai, the king of which city, to ſecure himſelf from 
a ſecond aſſault, ordered the men of Bethel, who were his {uh. 
jects, to join him. Jaſbua, however, by a ſtratagem, havin 
drawn him out of the city, another body of Hraelites, that lay 
in ambuſh, ſeized upon it, ſet it on fire, and intercepted the re. 
turn of the enemy; who finding themſelves. attacked on {| 
ſides, were thrown into confuſion, routed, and all put to the 
ſword, except their king, who was taken alive, but immedi. 
atcly hanged. The {jraelites then plundered and burned what 
remained of the city, and cut to pieces all who were found in 

it; the number of the ſlain in all amounting to about 12,000, 
The Gi= The fad cataſtrophe of Jericho and Ai alarmed all the (a. 
beonites, maanitiſh kings, who entered into a general confederacy again 
by craft, Jaſbua. The inhabitants of Gibeon, a city of the Hivites, hoy. 
ſecure the ever, choſe a more prudent counſel, and, declining the gener] 
protection alliance, ſecured the friendſhip and protection of the ae 
of the //- by a ſtratagem. They ſent ambaſladors to the Ifraeluifh camp, 
raelites. dreſſed in old tattered garments, and with ſuch a worn-out equi 
page, as made them appear to have come from a far diſtant 
country; ſo that the Iſraelites, without conſulting God, haftil 
gave credit to their deccitful words, and concluded an alliance 
with them. Three days after the artifice was diſcovered ; bit 
| as the treaty had been ſolemnly ratified by an oath, the {ſraclit 
entered their cities as friends. Agrecable to the treaty, they ſpare 
their lives; but becauſe they had acted deceitfully, they con- 
demned them to be hewers of wood and drawers of water for 

the congregation ; that is, to be ſlaves, or little better. 

Aaonige- The Gibeonites, by their ſubmiſſion to Vaſbua, greatly irritated 
_ dekdeteat- their countrymen againſt them; and Adonizedek king of Jer 
ed by ſalem, with the kings of Hebron, Farmuth, Laciſh, and Lolm, 
Jeſrua. joined forces together, and beſieged Gibeon. Foſhua, who fil 
continued in his camp at G:/gzl on the banks of the oruan 

being ſollicited by the beſieged to come to their relief, and er- 

couraged by God, immediately marched to Gibeon, attacked the 
beſiegers, and, after a great ſlaughter, put them to flight, and 

purſued them to Bzthhoron. The Canaanites were not only cit 
to pieces by the Iſraelites, but killed in greater numbers by: 
ſhower of immenſe hailſtones that fell upon them about Bal 
horon ; and the ſun being miraculouſly ſtopped, for almoſt : 
whole day, the purſuit was thereby rendered more bloody; tit 
Jſjraclites having full time to avenge themſelves of the enen, 
The five kings concealed themſelves in a cave near the city d 
Makkedah ; but being diſcovered, they were taken from thence, 

and put to death. „ 
After this overthrow, the cities of /fattedah, Lib naß, Laciſh 
Eglon, Hebron, and Debir, were taken and deſtroyed by . 15 
who alſo cut off Horam king of Gezer, and his people, ail 
ſmote all the country of the hills ſouthwards, utterly deſtroys to r. 
Jabin I. all that breathed. Jabin king of Hazor, alarmed at this rap ther 
progreſs of the Iſratlites, prevailed on Fobab king of Madon, cn V 

the kings of Shimron and Achſbaph, on the kings on the north 4 
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the mountains, and thoſe in the plains ſouth of Cinneroth, and 
in the valley, and on the borders of Dor on the weſt, on the 
| Canaanites peculiarly ſo called, on the Amorite, the Hittite, the 
| Perizzite, the Febuſite in the mountains, and the Hivite under 
| Hermon in the land of Mixpeb, to join their arms to oppoſe 
| Fhua, According to the ſacred hiſtorian, they were as ſand on 
the ſea-ſhore for numbers, and very ftrong in horſes and cha- 
riots; and, by the account of Fo/ephus, their army conſiſted of 
300,000 foot, 10,000 horſe, and 20,000 armed chariots. While 
they were encamped at the waters of Merom, fince called the 
lake Samachonitis, they were ſuddenly attacked by Fo/hua, who, 
after driving them from their camp, forced them to diſperſe, 
purſuing ſome of them weſtward to Zidon the great, and Mixre- 
hoth-Mdaim, and another body of them eaſtward towards the 
yalley of Mrzpeh. They were almoſt all cut to pieces in the 
purſuit; after which Jaſbua returned and took Hazor, which he 
utterly deſtroyed, putting the king Jabin and all the inhabitants 
to the ſword. The inhabitants of the other cities concerned in 
this confederacy were allo all cut off: the cities, however, were 
ſuffered to ſtand, as they were only dependant on Hazor. 

The Canaanttes, notwithitanding theſe great loſſes, abſolutely 
| refuſed to think of peace, and continued for {tx years to oppoſe 
Joſhua with great obſtinacy, though in the end their country 
was almoſt wholly reduced by the 1/raelites. Great numbers of 
them, in the mean time, are thought to have left their country, 
and to have ſettled in the diſtant parts of Africa. In their way 
thither they are ſuppoſed to have ſeized on Lower Egypt, and to 
have poſſeſſed that country under ſeveral ſucceflive kings of their 
own, til] they were at length overpowered by the Egyptians, and 


reſponds with the account of the invaſion of Egypt by the Phe- 
nician paſtors. | | | 

After the Canaanites were reduced, the Anat:ms, who inha- 
bited ſome of the mountains of the land, a fierce, barbarous, 
and gigantic race, of an origin, as it is thought, diſtinct from 
the Canaanites, were invaded and cut off; and the greateſt part 
of the country being then in poſſeſſion of the //rae!/:tzs, the war 
was for ſome years ſuſpended, till the diviſion of the land was re- 
1 according to the number and particular ſtrength of the 
tribes, | 

The diviſion being made, the Canaanttes were, on all fides, 
again invaded by the tribes of acl, who wanted each to drive 
them out of their reſpective lots. The tribes of Simean and 
Judah accordingly cut off 10,000 of the Canaanites and Periz- 
Ates in Bezek ; and taking their king Adonibezer prifoner, cut 
off his thumbs and his great toes, which he himſelf confeſſed 
was a juſt retaliation for his former cruelty, he having cut off 
the thumbs and toes of 70 captive kings, whom he had obliged 
to receive their meat under his table like fo many dogs. He was 
then carried to Jerilſalem, where he died, the children of Judah 

VoI. I. L having 


| obliged to proceed farther weſtward; which ſome imagine cor- 
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having ſome time before taken and burnt that city, and cut of 
the 7ebuſtes, the inhabitants“ (E). : 5 

The Canaanites, immediately after this, were invaded in ſe. 
veral other parts, particularly in Hebron and Debir, two cities 
formerly deſtroyed by Jaſbus; which ſhews the reſolution of 
this people, and their reluctance to quit their gage 


Though the inhabitants at this time were expelled from the 
mountains in many different places, yet thoſe who reſided in 
the plain, we are told, could not be driven out, becauſe they 
had chariots of iron. The tribe of Jeſeph ſurprized and took 
the city of Bethel; but the tribes of Manaſſeh, Ephraim, Zebulm, 
Aſher, Naphtali, and Dan, were not able to expel the ancient 
inhabitants. To ſome of -theſe the Canaanites became tributa. 


ries; others again, particularly the Afherites and the Danite, 


ſeem to have been confined to certain limits by the old inha- 
bitants. The Amorites, we are told, forced the children of Day 
into the mountain, and would not ſuffer them to come down 
intc the valley, and even kept the mountain Heres ; though in 
time they were obliged to become tributaries, the houſe of 
Joſepb aſſiſting the Danites to reduce them. 

The Canaanites, notwithſtanding great multitudes of them 
were ſlain in the wars with 7o/hza, and that many of them, as 
is rationally ſuppoſed, fled to diſtant countries, in queſt of more 
fure and quiet abodes, ſeem, after all their calamities, to have 
been little inferior to the Iſraelites, their remaining number, ya- 
lour, or ſuperior ſkill in war, being conſidered. Not one tribe 
of them after this is miſſed, except the Grrga/hites, who, we are 
expreſsly told, fled into Africa +. 

Thoſe Canaanites who remained in the land, and alſo thoſe on 
the borders, were left to prove the {/razlites, whether or not 
they would continue to ſerve the true God. The ſecond gene- 
ration of thoſe who were conducted by Jeſbua, we find, ſoon 
forgot their great deliverer, and were enſnared by the Canaamtss 
that remained, to intermarry with them, and to worſhip their 
idols; on which account God delivered them into the hands of 


— 


a 1 * 


* Judg.1. 8. + Gamar. Hieroſolymit. ad lit. Shebitih. 

(e) The fortreſs of Zion, how- dition of the two tribes, while the 
ever, we find was poſſeſſed by the Febr/ites held the fortreſs; but 2s 
Jebuſites in the days of David, we find the Canzanites recovered 
who expelled them from thence *. many cities taken from them by 
According to Fo/ephus, in the time Foſhua, it may allo be ſuppoſcd 
of David the Jebuſites had both the Jebaſites retook Jerrjalem; it 
the city and fortreſs in their own not being likely that they would 
hands. It is generally ſuppoſed content themſelves with che for 
that the //rael:zes were in poſſeſ- treſs alone. 
lion of the city even aſter this expe- 


* 2 Sam. v. Vi; 


the 


had deſtroyed him. 
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the ſpoilers. They were greatly diſtreſſed by different nations, 
and particularly by the Canaanites. : 


Jabin king of Canaan, that reigned in Hazor, a powerful Zabin II. 


147 


prince, maſter of no leſs than goo chariots of iron, held the A. Ch. 


Iſaelites in ſubjection 20 years. Some think that this 7abin was 


the ſon of the king of the ſame name, that was put to death 


about 140 years before by Yaſbua; which does not appear pro- 
bable. Lie inhabited the ſame city with the former, 8 
are told was, in the time of Jaſbua, the capital of ſeveral neigh- 
bouring ſtates, and ſeems now to have been again very flouriſh- 
ing, though utterly deſtroyed by Jaſbua. Siſera was captain of 
the hoſt of Fabin; and being informed that the 1/razlites, at 
length provoked by the cruel oppreſſion of the Canaanites, had 
revolted, and 10,000 of the tribes of Naphtali and Zebulun had 
taken arms under Barak and Deborah the propheteſs, he ordered 
a general rendezvous of all his fighting men, and marched with 
them againſt the revolters. The number of his troops, according 
to Joſephus, was very large; however, at the waters of Megiddo he 
wasintirely routed and purſued by Barak with great ſlaughter, his 
whole army being intirely cut off. Fo/ephus — us, that in the 
beginning of the engagement a furious tempeſt of hail, wind, 
and rain, quite diſabled the Canaanites for action; which account 
is greatly countenanced by the Scriptures, where we are told, 
the Lord diſcomfited Siſera; and they fought from heaven, the ſtars 
in their courſes fought againſi Siſera. In the hurry and confuſion 
of the flight, Si era quitted his chariot, and fled on foot to the 


tet of Heber the Kenite, who was at amity with Jabin. He 


was kindly invited in to repoſe himſelf by Jael, Heber's wife; 
but he had no ſooner fallen aſleep, than ſhe drove a tent-nail 
into his temples, and by that means killed him. After this vic- 
tory the children of J prevailed againſt Jabin, until they 

oſephus tells us, that Fabin himſelf was 
atterwards defeated by Bara#, who proceeded to [Zazor the ca- 
pital, took the city, and levelled it with the ground. 


There is no mention of the tranſactions of the Canaanites Zion taken 
aiter this for a long ſeries of years. We find they had been from the 
able to maintain their ground in ſeveral parts, and particularly in Jebaſſtes 
Jeruſalem, till the reign of David, who, when he came to be- by David. 
lege the fortreſs of Zion, was at firſt inſulted by them. They Bef. Chr. 


were ſo confident of the ſtrength of their walls and fituation, 
that they told the beſiegers unleſs they could take away the lame 
and the blind, whom they placed on their walls as their defend- 
er, they would never take the place. The real meaning of this 
pallage is very obſcure. According to 7o/epbus, who is followed by 
Bihart, they were perſons actually blind and lame, placed on, 


the walls in contempt of the enemy. Dr. Gregory, who has a 


whole difſertation on the paſſage, thinks that by the blind and the 
lame are underſtood the gods of the J eh⁰̃es, which they placed 


on the walls, by their power or influence to keep off the enemy, 


as the Trojans thought their city impregnable while the Palladium 


tmaincd with them. The vaunting or confidence of the Je- 
| IH A buſtes, 
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buſites, however, was ſoon at an end; for David quickly made 
himſelf maſter of the place by ftorm. According to 7e/ephy, 
who ſays the Jebuſites at this time were in poſſeſſion of Jer 
falem, David only took the lower city, and the fortreſs, fome 

time after, was taken by Joab. | 
The Canaanites, not long after, were invaded by Phara,, 
who took and burnt the city of Gezer, and put the inhabitant 
to the ſword ; but upon what provocation is utterly unknqyy, 
The city was afterwards repaired or rebuilt by Solomon, who had 

it with his wife, Pharaoh's f newt | 
The Jmo- The Ifraelites, under the reigns of David and Solomon, riſing 
rites, Hit- to a very high pitch of wealth and power, the remnant of the 
tites, &c. Amorites, Hittites, Perizzites, Hivites, and Jebuſites, were ng 
reduced to longer able to maintain their liberty and independance, or even 
ſlavery. pay tribute, eſpecially as they had been alſo lately aſſaulted by 
Bef. Chr. the Egyptians. It is therefore ſuppoſed that by a compact or ca- 
1112, pitulation they became ſlaves to Salomon, and embraced the 
Jetviſß religion, and were employed by that king in the heay 
labour of carrying on his vaſt and ſumptuous works. After they 
became proſelytes, it is thought they were diſtinguiſhed from 
the Jews, and reckoned of a more ignoble blood, and as bom 
to drudgery, their poſterity, it would ſeem, being alſo long after 
accounted ſervants or ſlaves *. Solomon, it is ſaid, levied a tri 
bute of bond-ſervice unto this day upon the remnant of the Cs. 
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naanites. And when thoſe who returned at the captivity are be 

mentioned by Ezra and Nehemiah, there is notice taken alſo of le: 

the children of Solomon's ſervants, who are thought by commen- Al 

tators to be the deſcendants of the Canaanites that ſubmitted to an. 

be ſlaves to Solomon. This ſuppoſition is not without its difficl.- 0 

ties; however, from the account of Jeſephus it appears very pre 

probable. pla 

It may be obſerved that among the tribes of the Canaants anc 

enumerated above as ſlaves to Solomon, the Canaanites peculiarly mi) 

j ſo called are not mentioned. We may therefore conclude that We 
in they bore none of the burden, but remained whole and inde on! 
Is pendant in their poſſeſſions on the ſea-coaſt ; where, by in- wa 


proving themſelves in navigation, commerce, and the uſefu the 
arts, they roſe afterwards to great fame, under the appellatu en. 
1 of Phemcans. = 
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* 1 Kings ix, 16. 20. Ezra ii. 55. Nehem. xi. 3. 
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CHATF VE 
The Hiſtory of the PHILISTINES. 


ants HIS people, who we have already obſerved were ſuppoſed Their 
T to be deſcended from Caſluhim the ſon of Ham, were firſt origin. 

had ſeated in Egypt *. Moſes tells us that they drove out the Avim, 

or Avites, even unto Azzab, or Gaza, and ſettled there; but 


ling when this expulſion happened is quite uncertain. 

the Their firft governors, we find, were kings, who were digni- The dif- 
Wil fed with the title of Abimelech ; but their authority, like that of ferent 
Ven the other kings in their neighbourhood, was very limited. In forms of 
1 by WW the days of Moſes their monarchy was changed into an ariſto- zovern= 
ca- cracy of five lords, who, though in a great meaſure independant ment. 
the of each other, ſeem however to have been obliged to act in con- 

AV cert for the common cauſe. After this they were again go- 

hey verned by kings, who, like the former, were called 4bimelech, 

ron and ſometimes Aci/h, and ſeem alſo to have had a very limited 

Jorn authority. This ſecond race of kings, during their beſt times, 

ſte held their reſidence at Gath, which was afterwards removed to 

. Aſcalnn, and from thence to Gaza. 


The Phil/tines may be ſaid to have had ſtrong notions of li- Their 
berty. They did not circumciſe, and in their earlieſt times, at character, 


0 of leaſt, held adultery in the greateſt abomination. In the days of cuſtoms, 
jen⸗ Abraham and {jaac they were, without all doubt, a righteous language, 
d to and hoſpitable nation, and ſo in a great meaſure they may have arts, Sc. 


been under their firſt race of kings. When 1dolatry began to 
prevail, then probably immorality and profligacy would alto take 
place. In Scripture they are conſtantly mentioned as ſtrangers z 
and though they poſſeſſed a conſiderable part of the land of pro- 
mje, yet God would never ſuffer them to be driven out, as they 
were by deſcent Egyptians, and not original natives, whoſe land 


ner only was promiſed to Abraham and his teed. I hey were a very 
im. warlike people, and beſides diſtinguiſhed themſelves greatly by - 
cf weir ind uitry. They ſeem to have borne a molt irreconcileable 


exmity to the 7/raelites, which appears alſo to have begun very 
tirly, even in the days of Ephraim, ſome of whole ſons were 
Lan by the men of Gath; on which misfortune Ephraim, we 
a2 told, was comforted by his brethren. The ſons of Ephraim, 
| according to our tranſlation, would have taken away the cattle 
of the Gathites +, miſcomputing, as the 5eros will have it, the 
mne when they were to take poſſeſſion of the Holy Land. Dr. 
[-7bifoit, however, thinks the Gathites were the aggreſſors, and 
that the Hphraimites were only attempting to recover their own. 
i hey appear to have entertained a very fond veneration for their 
venies, notwithſtanding they were eye-witneſſes of the ſhame 
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and ignominy that befel them in the preſence of the captive ark, 
They doubtleſs early addicted themſelves to commerce, and in 
later times acquired ſo great a reputation as merchants, that the 
Greeks preferred them in that reſpect to all other nations, and 
from them called the whole country round them Palęſtine. In 
the days of Abraham and Iſaac they ſeemed to have had one com- 
mon language with thoſe patriarchs, with perhaps a ſmall varia- 
tion of dialect, which ſeems not to have differed greatly for ages 
afterwards. The arts and ſciences known to their neighbours 
were doubtleſs common alſo to them, and ſome of them, per- 
haps, in greater perfection. They had giants among them; 
but whether of the race of the Anakims is uncertain. They are 
ſaid to have invented the bow and arrow, wherewith the 
armed their ſtouteſt men, whom they called Cherethites, a name 
which ſometimes included the whole nation. | 

During their firſt race of kings, they ſeem to have had the 
ſame religion with the Hebrews ; for both the kings that treated 
with Abraham and Iſaac acknowleged the true God. Different 
kinds of idolatry and ſuperſtition in after-times prevailed among 
them, each of the five capital cities ſeeming to have had an idol 
of its own. Marna, Marnas, or Marnaſb, was worſhiped at 
Gaza, and is faid to have been adored under the name of Fuj:- 
ter by the Cretans, who are thought to have been originally a 
colony of the Phzli/t:nes particularly from Gaza, their name be- 
ing only a contraction of that of Cherethztes, a frequent appella- 
tion of the Philiſtines. Dagon, who ſeems to have been their 
greateſt, moſt ancient, and moſt favourite god, was worſhiped 
at Azotus, and was ſaid to have been the inventor of bread- 
corn, or of agriculture. It is commonly ſuppoſed that he was 
repreſented a monſter, half man, half fiſh; _ as we read of 
his hands, his head, and his feet, it 1s more probable that the 
idol was in ſhape wholly like a man x. Next to Dagon was 
Baalzebuh the god of E#ron, called in the New Teſtament Bec. 
zebub and the Prince of Devils. His name is interpreted Lord if 
Flies, which ſome think is only a mock appellation beſtowed 
upon him by the 7erws, and that his true name was ſome other 
bordering on the word Baalzebub, ſuch as Baalſbamim, Lord if 
Heaven, or Baalzebaoth, Lord of Armies. Under what form he 
was worſhiped is uncertain. Some paint him as a fly, 2nd others 
attire him like a king, and place him on a throne. Not to 
dwell on this obſcurity, it appears that he had prieſts of his own, 
and became an oracle of the higheſt repute for omniſcience and 
veracity ; and we find fhaziah, when on his death-bed, inſtead 
of enquiring of God, was anxious to conſult him +, At Asa. 
bon, Diodorus informs us, the goddeſs Derceto was worſhiped 
under the repreſentation of half a woman, half a fiſh f: but 
whether the was peculiar to this city, or only the ſame figure 


— 
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with Dagon, as ſome ſuppoſe, cannot be determined. Afhtaroth 
or Marte, the goddeſs of the Sidonians, the Scripture informs us, 


| was worſhiped by the Philiſtines. She is, therefore, by ſome 


thought to have been adored in a peculiar manner at Gath, 
which was the neareſt city on the coaft of the Phili/tines to Si- 
dan. They preſented their gods with the chief of their ſpoil, 
and carried them about to war with them; and from the hiſtory 
of Samſon it ſeems they erected ſpacious temples, or very wide 
halls, for the celebration of their ſolemn feſtivals, and that 
their religious offices were attended with much pomp, and a great 


concourſe from h es 


When the Phili/tines left Egypt, or upon what motive they Their hiſs 


151 


abandoned their original ſettlement in that country, is not tory. 


known. When they firſt ſeized the country of the Auims on 
the Canaanitihh coaſt, they were not probably very numerous 
for we find their kings jealous of the riſing power and grandeur 
of Abraham and 1/aac, both of whom they in a manner acknow- 
leged their ſuperiors, and conſulted their ſecurity, by making al- 
liances with them. | 


Their firſt king Abimelech, who was an holy and juſt man, Abime- 
and appears to have had ſome intercourſe with God, refided at Jech I. 


Gerar when Abraham, after parting from Lot, arrived in his Bef. Chr. 


kingdom. By the too great caution of Abraham, he had like to 
have been drawn into a very fatal ſnare. For Abraham declaring 
that Sarah was only his ſiſter, Abimelech ſent and took her, with 
the intention of making her his wife ; however, being warned 
by God in a viſion to reſtore the woman to her huſband, upon 
pain of death, he immediately ſent her back, excuſing himſelf 
to God upon his integrity and the innocency of his intentions, 
and chiding Abraham in a friendly manner for miſleading him 
into ſo dangerous an error. He then made conſiderable preſents 
to Abraham and Sarah, and upon the prayers of Abraham, he 
and his whole houſe were reſtored to their natural faculties, of 
of which they had been deprived for Sarah's ſake, the Lord 
having rendered the men impotent and the women barren. 
After this tranſaction, Abimelech obſerving the great proſperity of 
Abraham, prevailed on him to enter into a mutual alliance with 
him, including alſo his ſon and grandſon; to which Abraham 


very 2 conſented. 


1897. 


Abimelech the fon of Abimelech, and therefore called the ſecond 4b:me- 
of that name, ſucceeded his father in the kingdom of the Phi- lich II. 


Homer, and reigned alfo at Gerar. In his days {aac came to Bef. Chr. 
2 


rar with his wife Rebekah, and, in imitation of his father, he 
made her paſs for his ſiſter. So great was the hoſpitality of the 
nation, and the purity of their morals, that Rebekah was unmo- 
leſted by ſuitors of any ſort, and Iſaac had no occaſion to com- 
plain upon her account. Abimelech from his window one day 


_ obſerving Iſaac careſſing Rebekah in ſuch a manner as convinced 


him they were much nearer related than they pretended to be, 
called Jſaac, and remonſtrated to him how unkindly he had 


acted, as ſome of his people ignorantly might have enjoyed her, 
| L 4 | and 


1797. 
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16 and thereby involved the whole nation in a moſt dangerous fin; M ta 
16 To prevent this, he immediately charged all his people, upon | fur 
— pain of death, not to touch / aac or his wife. Nothing can well expe 
109 be added to give us a more favourable idea of this upright king, | 
Wi. than his behaviour in this caſe. He was doubtleſs no ſtranger quei 
15 to what had happened, on a like occaſion, to his father; and dau 
|, having the judgments of God before his eyes, believed and vera 
© dreaded them. 1/aac continued for ſome time in his country; turn 
10 but being bleſſed with great proſperity, the Philiſtines began ta feret 
FI _ envy him; and Abimelech himſelf _— umbrage at his power, dam 
bill if ſent him a poſitive order to remove. Not long after, Ab:melech tate 
4 of being informed, that Iſaac, after removing from ſeveral places and 
4 to avoid contentions betwixt the Phihiftines and his herdſmen, tur 
1 had ſettled at Rehoboth, he went to him with his friend Abuzzath, con: 
War and Phicol the chief captain of his hoſt, and prevailed on him he « 
1641 to renew the alliance which their fathers had formerly entered Acc 
fait tf into. | | wit 
I The hiſtory of the Philiſtines, after this tranſaction, is in- and 
190 0 volved in obſcurity for a long ſeries of years, during which it | prel 
HAAR appears they diſſolved theif ancient form of government, and whi 
01-4) contracted an averſion to the //razhites, We not, however, | the! 
Wh read of any war they had with 'o/hua ; but after his death Gaza, van 
1 Aſrelon, and Ekron, with their territories, were taken from them Th 
14 by the united tribes of Yudab and Simeon. In a ſhort time, we ther 
11 find them again in poſſeſſion of thoſe places: but whether they bur 
Wt l recovercd them by force of arms, or they were reſtored to them the 
. by the conquerors, is not ſaid. | | cut 
19 ef. Chr. About 120 years after the reduction of the three cities above- ia 
AN 1325. mentioned, the Philiſtines held the Iſraelitès under the yoke, till | 2011 
i N they were delivered by SHamgar, who ſlew 600 of them with an ple: 
408: ox-goad, or, according to the Yu!gate, with a plough-ſhare. | 11p0 
1 Near a hundred years after they themſelves were oppreſſed by the 
1 the Midianites under Zeba and Zalniunna, who, at the time they 100 
1900 invaded Iſrael, ravaged their territory as far as Gæxa. 1 
i} In the days of Jephihabh the Philiſtines, in conjunction with an 
hf the Ammonites, oppreſſed the 1/raclites a ſecond time. afte 
14 Bef. Chr. A third time, in the days of Samſon, they held the 7/raclites in t 
110 1156, in ſubjection 40 years. When Samſon was grown up, he mar— wat 
10 ried a damſel of their country who dwelt at Timnath; and at the him 
[ 0 celebration of the nuptials, thirty young Phili/tines, probably of t 
110 according to the cuſtom of the country, attending on him, he the 
Th! propoſed a riddle to them concerning a lion he had killed, in the tow 
oh carcaſe of which he had afterwards tound honey. It was agreed, 1 
that if they unravelled his riddle in ſeven days, he ſhould give was 
each of them a ſuit of apparel : but if they could not then an- [ot 
ſwer him, they ſhould each of them give him the ſame. After plec 


long puzzling themſelves with the riddle, they deſpaired of Fxtr 
overcoming the difficulty, and therefore had recourſe to his | 
bride, and by threats urged her to obtain a diſcovery of the my- 
ſtery from her huſband, and explain it to them. Having by this , 
means ſucceeded, they claimed the prize, which they indeed Con 
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obtained, tho* not without a misfortune to the Aſtelonites, Sam- 
n ſlaying zo men of that city, and giving their garments to the 


poſitors of his riddle. 3 
his was not the only loſs the PHiliſtines ſuffered in conſe- 


ence of this marriage. Samſor's father-in-law, thinking his 


Laughter lighted by her huſband, who had abſented himſelf ſe- 
veral months, gave her away to another, and when Samſon re- 
turned, denied him all acceſs to her ; but, to pacify him, of- 
fered him another, who, he ſaid, was younger and handſomer. 
Samſon, however, by no means mollified by this offer, medi- 
tated revenge, and getting together 300 foxes, tied them two 
and two by the tails with a lighted torch between each pair, and 
turning them into the ſtanding corn, by that ſtratagem not only 
conſumed the corn, but alſo the vines and the olives. Where 
he could find ſo many foxes, has been made a great queſtion. 
According to Bochart, the lot of the Gadites abounded fo much 
with foxes, that from them ſeveral places tcok their names; 
and it may be ſuppoſed that under the name of foxes was com- 
E prehended other animals very much like them called Thos, 
which go in ſuch herds, that 200 of them have been ſeen toge- 
ther at once; ſo that Samſon, by the aſſiſtance of a few ſer- 
vants, might in a few weeks catch a great number of them *. 


The Philiſtines, exaſperated at this terrible outrage, revenged 


themſelves on Samſon's father-in-law and his wife, whom they 
burnt to death; but not without a ſecond misfortune to 


themſelves, a great many of them, on this account, being 


cut to pieces by Samſon, who afterwards retreated to the rock 
Etam in the tribe of Judah. A great body of the Philiſtines 
going thither after him, the men of Zudah dreading their diſ- 
pleaſure, brought him to them bound with two cords. Samſon, 
upon drawing near the Philiſtines, broke his cords, and ſeizing 


1000 of them. 

The Philiſtines, deeply affected by theſe injuries, ſought for 
an opportunity to be revenged on Samſon, and about 20 years 
after the laſt ſlaughter, the Gazites thought they had him ſecure 
in their city. ring obſerved him go in to a harlot, the 
watched him, and made faſt their gates, with a deſign to kill 
him next morning. Samſon, however, probably being informed 
of their deſign, roſe at midnight, took the doors of the gate of 
the city and the two poſts, and carried them away, bar and all, 
towards Hebron.  ' © | 

The lords of the Philiſtines hearing afterwards that Samſor 


” 


of Soret, whoſe name was Dalilah, promiſed her each 1100 
pieces of ſilver if ſhe could entice him to diſcover wherein his 
ftraordinary ſtrength lay, and how he might be deprived of it. 


4 


* Stackhouſe Hiſt, of the Bible, 


+ Pool's Annot. Patrick's 
Comment, © . 


Being 


the jaw- bone of an aſs, aſlaulted the invaders with it, and killed 


was enamoured of another harlot of their nation in the valley 
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| all the chiefs of the Philiſtines. 


with the loſs of 4000 men. The Philiſtines ſoon after, by the 
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Bang corrupted by the bribe, ſhe baſely reſolved to betray hin 
and by her deceitful wiles, obtaining from him the ſecret tha 
his ſtrength lay in his hair, ſhe cut it off as he lay aſleep, and 
delivered him a helpleſs prey to the Pbiliſtines, who put ou 
his eyes, bound him with fetters of braſs, and carrying him to 
Gaza, there made him grind in the priſon-houſe. Some time 
after the Philiſtines aſſembled in Gaza to the number of many 
thouſands, to celebrate a ſolemn feſtival to their god Dag 
and to offer him thanks, praiſes, and ſacrifices for delivering 
their enemy Samſon into their hand. The temple, theatre or 
hall where they were aſſembled was ſo large, as to accommo- 
date about 3000 people upon the roof. In the height of their 
jollity they ſent for the blind Samſon to make ſport with him, 
probably to inſult his miſery, and ſee ſome of his feats of 
ſtrength, as his hair by this time was pretty well grown again, 
Samſon, after entertaining them for ſome time, was placed by 
the main pillars of the building which ſupported the roof, 
Thinking he had now an opportunity of revenging himſelf, af. 
ter a prayer to God, he gave the pillars ſuch a ſhake, that the 
houſe fell upon the whole aſſembly, among whom were almoſt 


By this ſudden and unexpected calamity, the Philiſtines muſt 
have been brought to a very low condition, as their governor; 
were at one blow cut off, which would occaſion great tumult and 
confuſion through all their cities. "The //raelites taking advan- 
tage of their conſternation, immediately afſembled an arny 
and marched againſt them to Ebenezer ; but the Philiſtines, not- 
withſtanding the great loſs they had ſuſtained, drew their troops 
together, and engaging the enemy, drove them into their camp, 


rejoicings in the Hebrew camp, underſtanding that they had 
brought the ark of the Lord to the field, were at firſt greatly wh 
diſpirited, and ſeized with deſpondency ; but afterwards taking ten 


heart, and animating each other to do their utmoſt rather than Wa, 
become flaves to the 1ſrazlites, in the following engagement Mi the 
they fought with ſuch deſperation, that they totally routed the as t 
enemy, killed 30,000 of their foot, and, to crown all, took the and 


ark of God. This they doubtleſs accounted a complete vie- © | 
tory, and carrying the ark in triumph to Aſpdod, placed it in the! 
the temple of their idol Dagon. Next morning when they en- ' 
tered the temple, behold Dagon was fallen upon his face befare the the; 
ark of the Lord, which they attributed probably to ſome accident, Wh Litie 
and therefore taking him up, they ſet him in his place again. 
The day after, however, upon entering the temple, they not the; 
only ſaw their god fallen down to the earth, but his head, prif 
hands and feet broken off and lying upon the threſhold, tie ſem 


ſtump only remaining entire; whence came a ſuperſtitious cu. the! 
tom among the Pphiliſtines, that neither prieſt nor people would WF Mie 
| ever tread upon the threſhold of the temple. Their concern nk 
char 


for their god was quickly diverted by a more lively ſenſe oi 
their own real calamities, their whole country being _ Well 


wit 
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with a ſudden plague, of which many died, and thoſe who ſur- 
vived were grievouſly tormented with emerods. The men of 
Aſþded, to be relieved from their calamity, conſulted with the 
lords of the Philiſtines what was to be done with the ark. 
They ordered the ark to be removed to Gath, ſuppoſing, as is 
thought, that 4/þdod was a place unacceptable to it; but the 
fame judgments following it to Gath, the Gathztes ſent it to 
Etron. The Ekronites knowing what Gath and Aſbdod had al- 
ready ſuffered by detaining it, cried out, that the ark of the 
God of 1ſrael was ſent to deſtroy them; and immediately ap- 
plying to the lords of the Ph:lz/{ines, begged that the ark might 
be ſent to its place. In the mean time they ſuffered grievouſly 
by the diſtemper of the emerods, and likewiſe by a waſteful 
peſtilence which carried off great numbers of them. What 
was the effect of their remonſtrance, is not ſaid. The ark was 
robably removed from them to the country which was now 
id waſte by extraordinary ſwarms of mice. The Phili/tines 
finding no end of their calamities for detaining the ark, con- 


ſulted with their prieſts and diviners after what manner they 


ſhould ſend it away. They were adviſed by them not to ſend 


it away empty, but to place by it in a coffer five golden eme- 


rods and five golden mice, as a treſpaſs offering, according to 
the number of the lords of the Phil:/t:nes, the ſame plague hav- 
ing been common to them all. They were alſo directed to 
place it and the coffer on a new cart, to which they were to 
yoke two milch kine that had never drawn before, and to ob- 
ſerve which way the kine went. The kine proceeding directly 
to Fudea, they from thence concluded the calamities they had 
had ſuffered had been inflicted by the God of 1/rael. 

Several years after, when Samuel had gathered an aſſembl 
of the //raelites at Azpeh on a religious account, the Philiftines, 
who had hitherto held them in ſubjection, thinking they in- 
tended to revolt, aſſembled an army, and came upon them una- 
wares, Samuel interceding with God in behalf of the Iſraelites, 
the attempt of the Philiſtines was miraculouſly fruſtrated : for 
as they marched on to battle, they were broken, diſperſed, 
and thrown into the utmoſt confuſion by a molt dreadful ſtorm 
of thunder and lightning. The 1/raelites taking advantage of 
their conſternation, purſued them as far as Bethcar, and cut off 
lo many of them, that they were no longer able to maintain 
their dominion over the Hebrews, who took from them all the 
cities they were in poſſeſſion of, from Efron even unto Gath. 

About three years after the Phili/tines began to recover from Bef. Ch. 
their panic, and hearing that Jonathan the fon of Saul had ſur- 1093. 
priſed and taken one of their fortreſſes called Geba, they aſ- 
ſembled 30,000-chariots, 6000 horſe, and foot as the ſand of 
the ſea, and entering the territories of the 1/raelites, encamped at 
Michmafh, occaſioning fo general a conſternation, that the people 
hid themſelves in caves, in thickets, and among rocks. The 
Chariots above-mentioned, conſidering their number, cannot 
well be ſuppoſed war chariots; for Mithridates, in his vaſt 

5 Fo i tk 1 army, 
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army, had but 100 of that kind, Darius but 200, and Anti;cþys 
Epiphanes but zoo. It has therefore been ſuppoſed, that ei- 
ther an error has crept into the text, or that chariots are only 
meant for the baggage of the army, and for carrying off the 
plunder of the country they invaded. What increaſed the ter. 
ror of the 1ſraelites, was their want of arms; for during their 
ſubjection to the Philiſtines, no ſmith had been allowed to re- 
fide in their country, to that there was neither ſword nor ſpear 
to be found among them, having, with great indolence, ne. 
glected to provide themſelves with thoſe weapons ſince their 
late victory over the Philiſtines. 

From Michmaſh the Philiſtines ſent out three parties to ravage 
the country. No enemy appearing, they became confident and 
ſecure, and one of their out guards, in an inſulting manner, 
invited Jonathan and his armourbearer to come up to their pot, 
Jonathan with his attendant accordingly advancing, ſlew about 
twenty of them, which occaſioned ſuch a conſternation thr 
their whole army, that without examining the matter, they fled 
with the utmoſt precipitation, beating down each other in their 
flight. Their confuſed and tumultuous retreat being obſerved 
by Saul and the other /ſraz/:tes, they puriued after them, and 
coming up with them, perceived them ſlaughtering one another, 
Some {ſraelites that had joined them when encamped at Mid- 
maſh, at the fame time declaring for Saul, the purſuit became 
very bloody, and would have been molt fatal to the Pi:li/tins, 


if Saul had not imprudently prohibited his army to ſtop to | 


take the leaſt refreſhment, ſo that becoming faint, they could 
only purſue the Phili/tiaes to Ajalon, who neverthelelts, accord- 
ing to Joſephus, in their flight loſt 60,000 men. 

Though the Philiſtines were thus viſibly defeated by the hand 
of heaven, yet in a few years they again invaded the /jrael'ts 
with a numerous army, and advanced to a hill within a few 
leagues of Jeruſalem, where they continued encamped fevers] 
weeks, while Saul with his army lay on another hill facing 
them. In the army of tne Philiſtines there was a giant from 
Gath, named Goliab, who was in height fix cubits and a ſpan, 
or about twelve feet and a halt, and clad in a compleat armour 
of braſs. The weight of his coat of mail alone was 189 pounds, 
and of the head of his ſpear 22 pounds, the ſtaff of which was 
like a weavers beam. This gigantic perſon, by his own fug- 
geſtions, or at the ſollicitations of his countryinen, came out 
of the camp of the Philiſtines for forty days ſucceſſively, and 
challenged any of the {jraelrtes to a ſingle combat, and by that 
means to decide which of the two nations ſhould rule and which 
obey. His appearance ſtruck the {/raehites with conſternation, 
and none were found that dared to encounter him. At length 
when both armies were advancing againſt each other in battle 
array, Goliah again, in a vaunting manner, repeated his def- 
ance, when he was ſurprized to ſee a handiome ruddy youth, 
in the habit of a ſhepherd, make his appearance from the {/- 
raelites, Obierving kim unarmed, with a {taff in his hand, he 
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was fired with indignation, and thinking himſelf highly in- 
ſulted, he curſed his young antagoniſt David by his gods. 
David no way diſmayed, aflured him he came againſt him in 
the name of the Lord of hoſts, and running up to him, ſlung 
a ſtone at him with ſuch force, that it ſunk into his forehead, 
and he fell on his face to the earth, When he fell, David ad- 
vanced and drew the giant's ſword, and with that cut off his 
head, which he f in triumph to his countrymen. The 


ear > 6 0 o - . = ä 
ne- Phili/tines perceiving their champion dead, immediately fled, 
eir and were purſued by the Hebrews with great ſlaughter as far as 


the gates of Gath and Efron. | 
Soon after 200 Phili/tines being ſlain by David, who wanted 

to preſent their foreſkins to Saul as a condition of receiving one 

of his daughters in marriage, the lords of the Philiſtines again 

took the field to revenge this injury; but with what ſucceſs, is 

not mentioned. The Philiſtines not long after were overthrown 

in battle by David with great ſlaughter, and ſome remarkable 
change ſeems to have happened about this time in their go- 
vernment; for we now read of a king they had whoſe name Aebi 
was Achiſh, and who reſided at Gath. In the Pſalms we find king of 
him called Abimelech, the antient appellation of their firſt kings. Gar+. 
David, to avoid the perſecution of Saul, fled to Gath, but not 
meeting with the reception he expected from Achiſb, he feigned 
himſelf mad, and by that means eſcaped. He afterwards at- 
tacked and routed a party of Philiſtines that were beſieging 
Aeilab, and plundered the country in its neighbourhood. The 
Phili/tines, however, again made an irruption into the territo- 

ries of 1ſrael; but Saul who was then purſuing David in the 
wilderneſs of Maon, marching againſt them, they were obliged 

to return. | 

 Athiſh the ſon of Maoch king of Gath, after this received 
David into his protection with his followers, to the number of 

600 men and their wives. Some have doubted whether this 
Achiſh was the ſame king that David had formerly fled to, or 

a ſucceſſor. It may reaſonably enough be ſuppoſed that it was 
not a new king; for though Achiſb before took no notice of 
David when he came to him without attendants, as a diſcarded 

court favourite, yet when he was now followed by 600 men, 

and the enmity Saul bore to him was publicly known, he might 
protect him with the politic view of weakning Saul, and keep- 

ing up a diverſion among the Ifraelites. He ſeems alſo to have 
influenced the PViliſtines on this account to drop the reſentment 

of their former wrongs; and to prevent David from thinking 

of a reconciliation, he gave him and his followers the city of 
Litlag, which ever after was claimed by the kings of Judah. 

David, upon returning from an expedition againſt the Ana- 

lelites, having perſuaded Achiſb that he had been making an in- 

road againſt his own countrymen, won the confidence of that 
king, who ſoon after carried him with him in an expedition Ref. Ch. 
againſt Saul. When they had advanced as far as .Zphek, the 1056, 
lords of the Phili/tines, in a general review, obſerving jg 

an 
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and his men, and greatly ſuſpeCting their fidelity, obliged 4:};j 
to ſend them back, left in the day of battle they ſhould join 
their countrymen, and by that means purchaſe their peace 
with Saul. David and his followers accordingly returning to- 
wards Ziklag, the Philiſtines proceeded to CGilboa, where they 
gained a moſt complete victory over the /ſraehtes, and drove 
them before them with great ſlaughter. Jonathan, Abinadaj, 
and Malchiſhua, the ſons of Saul, were among the number of 
che flain ; and Saul himſelf being ſore wounded, and filled with 
deſpair, diſpatched himſelf in his flight by his own ſword. Next 
day the Philiſtines finding the body of Saul, they cut off his 
head, and ſtripped him of his armour, which they dedicated 
in the temple of Aſbtaroth, and hung his body, and thoſe of 
his ſons, upon the walls of Bethſhan. In conſequence of this 
deciſive victory, they took poſſeſſion of a great many cities of 
the Iſraelites, which were forſaken by the terrified inhabitants, 
The men of Jabeſb Gilead however, who had lately been ſaved 
from the Ammonites by Saul, in gratitude for that deliverance, 
reſolved, notwithſtanding the general conſternation, to attempt 
to recover the body of their To king, and at the hazard of 
their lives fetched it away, and thoſe of his ſons, and gave 
them a more honourable burial in their own city. 
After the battle of G:/boa, David removing from Z:iklag, was 
proclaimed king at Hebron by part of the tribes ; but bo- 
heth, SauPs ſon, being proclaimed king by another party, there 
was war between them for ſeven years. During this time we 
do not find that David was diſturbed by the Philiſtines, which | 
perhaps was owing to the interpoſition of Achiſb, who might 
fill continue his regard for him. The Philiſtines, however, no 
ſooner heard that David was acknowledged king by all Iſrael 
and Judea, than they began hoſtilities againſt them; but what 
„ was the occaſion of the rupture, is not mentioned. His friend 
1 Achiſb, perhaps, was dead, or they might be jealous of his great 
1 Bef. Ch. power. They entered the territories of the raclites with a nu- 
1047. merous army, but were ſo totally overthrown by David at 
Baal-perazim, that they fled and left their baggage, and even 
their gods, behind them. They ventured, however, ſoon after, 
to make a ſecond incurſion, which proved alſo unſucceſsful. 
God diſcomfited them in the valley of Rephaim, and David pur- 
ſued them from Geba to Gazer. Not long after the Phil;/tines, 
we find, were invaded by David, who took from them Methig- 
Ammah, or Gath, and its territory *. The war being again fe- 
newed between the two nations, the Philiſtines, to ſtrike a ter- 
ror into their enemies, took with them to the field //þbi-benab, 
one of the ſons of the giant Goliath, who, like his father, was 
was of an extraordinary ſtature. In an engagement he had 
like to have ſlain David, but was himſelf lain by Abiſbai the 
fon of Zermah, who came up to the aſſiſtance of the king. 
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| conquered Sidon more than a century before +. In the 


OF THE WORLD. 


Three other ſons of Goliath, we are told, were ſlain by the ſer- 


| ants of David in three different engagements, two at Gob, 
and one at Gath. 


From henceforward the affairs of the 1 are more 


| lightly touched on, whence we may conclude that their 


power Was greatly weakned, and accordingly it is ſaid, therr 
horn was broken pr” Mi by theſe unfortunate wars with David, 
who in the end made them his tributaries . Perhaps allo find 
ing themſelves exhauſted by their continual wars, they began 
to loſe their reliſh for arms, and to apply themſelves to the ad- 
yancement of their nation by commerce, eſpecially as great 
numbers of Edomites, well ſkilled in naval affairs, about this 
time took refuge among them, as we have before related. By 
the advice and aſſiſtance of the Edomites, Sir {/aac Newton ſup- 
poſes the Philiſtines now took poſleflion of Sn, with a view 
to extend their trade; but according to 'Fu/tin, — had 
egin- 

ning of the reign of Solomon, we find their country open to the 
Ifallites, Achill the ſon of Maachah then reigning at Gath. 
'hether he was the ſame with the Achiſb who was ſo kind to 


David, is uncertain. About fifty years after the Philiſtines were Bef. Ch, 
| haraſſed by Nadab king of 1/rae!, who laid ſiege to one of their 


cities called Gibbethon. The ſame city, a few years after, was 
again beſieged by the //rael:tes in the reign of Ela; but by the 
confuſions occaſioned by the murder of Ela by Zimri, they were 
obliged to raiſe the ſiege. 

The Philiſtines appear to have been awed by the power of 
F ene and voluntarily brought him the tribute which they 


ad neglected to pay for ſeveral reigns f. Obſerving the weak Bef. Ch. 
government of Fehoram, Feboſhaphat's ſon, they revolted from 289. 


him, and in conjunction with the Arabians, broke into his 
kingdom, rifled his palace, flew all his children except Aha- 


| 21h, and carried off a great number of captives, ſome of whom 


they ſold to the Edomites and Grecians d. About eighty years 
after their country was invaded by Uzzzah, who diſmantled 
Cath, Fabneh, and Afhded, and built cities of ſtrength among 
them, which muſt have reduced them to a kind of ſlavery, It 
may be ſuppoſed they groaned under this ſubjection during the 


long reign of Uzziah, and that of his ſon Fotham ; but in the 


days of Ahaz they were encouraged by the diſtracted ſtate of 


his affairs, to invade Judah, and ſeizing upon the cities of Beth- gef. Ch, 
740. 


fhemeſh, Ajalon, Gedoroth, Shochoh, Timinah, and Gimzo, with 
their territories, fixed their ſettlements there. This large and 
tine acquiſition however was a very ſhort time in their hands ; 
tor Hezekiah, the ſon of Ahaz, we find, over-ran their whole 
country, which a few years after was alſo invaded by the A- 


et. . a. — 


Eccluſ. xlvii 8. Joſeph, Antiq. | + Juſtin, 1. vii, c. 3. Newt. 
Chron. + 2 Chron, xvii. 2. $ 2 Chron. xxi. 19, 17. Amos, 
. O. Joel, ili. 6. 
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rians under Tartan, who took Aſhdod *. By this invaſion they 


were reduced to the loweſt ebb : for they not only loſt their Y 

liberties, but their country became the ſeat of a long and ob- a 

ſtinate war between the A//yrians and the Egyptians. Pſammi. / 

tichus, king of Egypt, to check the power o the Afſyrians, re- V 

ſolved to drive them from Pale/t:ne; but though he marcheq j 

large armies into this country, he was twenty- nine years em- 9 

loyed in beſieging Aſhdod, or Axotus, before it ſurrendered to 0 

(T5 the natives, in the mean time, being expoſed to the n. 0 

vages of both the foreign nations. 8 

il | The Phenicians from henceforward were tributary to the t 
10 great monarchies as they ſucceeded each other. The E yþ- 6 
0 tians, we are told, ſmote Gaza, which 1s the laſt event hifton le 

1 takes notice of concerning them. What was at length their 
0 fate, may be learned from the threats of the prophet, Gan M 
k ſhall be forſaken, and Aſtelon a deſolation : they ſhall drive of Fl 
4 Aſodod at the noon day, and Efron ſhall be rooted up. Mo um n 
bl the inhabitants of the ſea coaſt, ye nation of the Cherethites the W 
10 word of the Lord is againſt you O Canaan, the land of the Phi- 7 
Wis liſtines, I will even deſtroy thee, that there fall be no inbabitum; W 
4 and the ſea coaſt ſhall be dwellings and cattages far ſhepherds and 

„ folds for their flocks +. 2 
60 0 
T SSS2SSSSSSISSNALSHSS & fr x N & Nhe || 
6148 m 
# CH AP, YL n 
9 eu 
if The Hiſtory of the antient SYRIANS, & 
1 S;:afrom OS RITA was originally called Aram, from Aram the youngeſt K 
9 whence ſo kJ ſon of SH em. From whence the name of Syria was given * 
wn. called. to this country, is uncertain ; but the moſt common and beſt thi 
it grounded opinion ſeems to be, that Syria is a contraction of hoy 
0 Aſſyria, the antients uſing the two names indifferently. Lucian * 
Lo! . particularly, who was a Syrian of Samqſata, calls himſelf an the 
i Apron t. Both the name of Aram and Syria were formerly Ly 
1 of very wide extent, and the bounds of the countries deſigned rat 
| by them, were far from being fixed or determined. Syria pro- all 

N per, to which we ſhall confine ourſelves, lay between the H. {1 
5 diterranean on the weſt, the Euphrates on the eaſt, mount Ja- 
of 74s on the north, which divides it from Capadocia and Arments, the 
M and Arabia Petra and Phenicia on the ſouth. ( 
Wb Tts divi- At art it was, without doubt, parcelled out into ſeveral 3 
þ ſions. {mall juriſdictions, and in after times it ſeems to have been di- fror 
1 '| Rl _ OS 8 3 in t. 
WW: 5 # 1 | i anti 
Mi 2 Kings XViit. 8. Ha. XX. 1. + Zeph. ii. 4—6. Joel. il of / 
5 Amos i. fertem. xlvi. Ezek. xxv. Zach. ix 5. I Herod, 1. vu bab] 
c 63. jutln I. 3. c. 2, Selden de dea Syr. Finn 
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vided into four principal kingdoms, Zebab, Damaſcus, Hamath, 
and Geſbur 3 others mentioned in ſcripture, ſuch as Bethrehob, 
ith, Maacha, appear to have been only ſubdiviſions. The 
whole country was afterwards divided into two parts only, Cæle- 
fig and Phenice. After the death of Alexander, Syria, in the 
great extent of its name, was thus divided, Cormagene, Selrucis 
of Syria, Cæleſyria, Phenice, and Fudia. This is the diviſion 
of $:rabo, who nevertheleſs eliewhere diſtinguiſhes Phenice from 
ria. According to Ptolemy, the proper Syria was divided in- 
to Commagene, Pieria Cyrriſtica, Seleucis, Caſiotis, Chaiylonitis, 
(balcidice or Chalcidene, Apamene, Laodicene, Ppœnicis {fedi- 


trranca, Geleſyria, and Palmyrene. 


C:mmagene was the norch corner of Syria, and contained Sa- Comma- 
miſata, the metropolis, upon the Euphrates, Artizchia ad Tau gene. 


rum, Germanicia, Singa, Chaonia, and ſeveral other cities for- 

merly of great note, but long ſince utterly deſtroyed. On the 
| welt, on the north, and the caſt, it had mount Amanus, mount 
Taurus, and the Eupbrates; but how far it extended ſouth- 
wards, is uncertain. 


Pieria, Selencis, and Caſiotis, are all three compriſed by Mela Seleucis. 


and Pliny under the general name of Antiochene, which alſo 
ſometimes comprehended Commagene and Cyrri/tica, having its 
welt boundary on the Mediterranean as far ſouth as the iſſand 
Aradus. "This part of Syria contained a great number of fa- 
mous cities, the chief of which were Myriandrus, Rheſus, Se- 
lucia, Pieria, Poſidonium, Heraclea, and Laodicea Gubala, Se- 
luci, fo called from Seleucus Nicator, borrowed the name 
Pieria from the province, to diſtinguiſh it from the other eight 
cities to which Seleucus Nicator gave the ſame name, It was 
ſeated on the coaſt of the Mediterranean, and was one of the 
moſt renowned of all the cities of the ſame name. Alexandria, 
on the northern part of the Syrian ſea, is placed by Ptol-my, in 
this province: but as it ſtood without the Pylæ Syriæ, it is reck- 
oned by Play, and molt other geographers, in Cilicia. In the 
inland part of Seleucis ſtood the famous Antioch, on the Orontes, 
the metropolis of all Syria, and the uſual refidence of the Ha- 
cedonan kings. Strabo tells us, it conſiſted of four parts, or 
rather cities, each ſeparated from the reſt by its own wall, and 
all incloſed by a common one. Beſides Antioch, there were 
Ahamea, fo called from Apama the wife of Seleucus Nicator ; 

ma, antiently a city of great note, and the birthplace of 
the emperor Heliogabalus ; Epiphanca, Lariſſa, Arethuſa, &c. 


i. #*%- ( ot ot. 
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Grrheftica lay between Seltucis, Commagene, and the Erphra- Cyrrbef- 
tis, It was fo called from its metropolis Gyrrhus, and Cyrrhas fis a. 


from a city of the fame name in Hacedon. The other cities 
in this part of Syria of moſt note were, Zeugma and Hictapolis. 
antiently called Bambyce, and by the Szrians Magog. The name 
of Hierapolis, or the holy city, was given to it by Seleucus, pro- 
ably on account of the worſhip that was there paid to the Sy- 
n goddeſs, There were beſides Beræa, in room of which is 

OL, I, NM thought 
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thought to have ſucceeded the preſent city of Aleppo, or Chele, 
as the Greek writers of the middle ages ſtile it. 7 
Chalci- Chalcidene was wholly an inland province, lying between 
deue. Seleucis, Cyrrheſtica, Chalybonitis, and Cæleſyria. It took the 
name of Chalcidene from its metropolis Chalcis, the only city 
of note in this province, though commended by Pliny as the 
moſt fertile of all Syria. 
Calibo-  Chalybonitis extended from Czleyria to the Euphrates, and 
was ſo called from Chalybon, the only city it contained worthy 
of notice. 
Palmyrene was a ſpacious province, partly fertile and partly 
deſert, having Chatybonitrs on the north, dere to the weſt, 


AFS. 


Palmyrene. 


the Euphrates to the eaſt, and Arabia deſerta to the ſouth, 
The chief cities of this province were Palmyra and T hafſacys, 
Palmyra having revolted from the Romans, was razed to the 
ground by the emperor Aurelian, who ſoon after repenting, or- 
dered it to be rebuilt, though it never roſe again to its former 
ſplendor. Thapſacus, in the time of the Macedonian kings, 
was known by the Greet name Amphipolis, Cyrus the younger, 
Aenophon tells us, here forded the Euphrates with his whole 
army. Darius alſo here crofied the ſame river on a bridge when 
marching into Cilicia againſt Alexander, flying from that con- 
queror likewiſe by the ſame city, which ſeems even to be men- 
tioned in holy writ. For where Solamon's empire is ſaid to have 
extended from Thipſach to Gaza®, the Greek has T hapſa and 
the Vulgate Thaphſa, and the river mentioned there as the 
3 by the Chaldee, Bonfrerius and Grotius, is thought 
the Euphrates, as David extended his empire to the banks of 
| that river. | | 
Cælehria. According to Strabo, Cæleſyria, properly ſo called, lay be- 
tween the mountains Libanus and Antilibanus, and was thence 
called Cæleſyria, or the hollow Syria, though ſome think it was 
ſo named from the inequality of the ſurface of the ground. The 
3 cities in this part were Heliopolis, or the city of ihe 
un, near the head of the Orontes, now known by the name 
of Balbek, Abila, Damaſcus, and Laodicea Cabioſa, or ad Lin 
num. Damaſcus was once the metropolis of Syria, and in Stralis 
time was a moſt conſpicuous city. The moſt general opinion 
is, that it was founded by Uz, Aram's eldeſt ſon ; but howerer 
this be, it appears to have been a very antient city, and to have 


been known in the days of Abram. Laodicea, which ſtood not ma 

tar from Libanus, gave a name to the adjoining territory. for 

Cafictis Caſiotis and Apamene, were two ſmall provinces lying be⸗ the 
and Aa- tween Antiochene and Czleſyria, We ſhall take notice of Phe- gan 
. nicia Mediterranea hereafter. Sen 
Under the Roman empire the proper Syria we find was d- yea 

vided into Comagena, Palmyrena, and Phenicia Libani. The 1 

Arabs reckon Paliſtine, and even Cilicia, in Syria, which h and 


* 1 Kings iv. 24. | jel 


| depth, being ſtrongly impregnated therewith. There are found 
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them is called Shamach; and Abulfeda divides the whole into 


five junds Or provinces. | 
Syria is moſtly a plain country, covered with a deep rich Its ſerti- 


| il, It abounds with all things both for the profit and delight lity. 


of man, and yields in fertility to no ſpot on earth that lies un- 
der the ſame happy parallel. The largeſt river in this country 
«« the Orontes, a rapid and muddy ſtream with waters not fit to 
drink, and fiſh unfit to eat. From the Antilibanus riſes the Bar- 
rady, formerly the Chryſorrhoas, which after watering Damaſcus 
in ſeveral ſtreams, unites and loſes itſelf in a bog. The Abana 
and Pharpar are thought to have been branches of this river. 

Among the natural rarities of this country, the chief may Natural 
he reckoned the two valleys of falt, one in the neighbourhood rarities. 
of Aleppo, and the other near Palmyra, which ſhoot forth that 
mineral in ſurpriſing abundance, the foil, to a conſiderable 


ſereral medicinal ſprings near Palmyra, and in ſeveral other 
parts of Palmyrene. Among the remarkable things of this coun- 
try may alſo be counted the few cedars now ſtanding upon Le- 
banon, or Libanus, in the midſt of ſnow, not far from a chriſ- 
tian monaſtry, near the higheſt part of the mountain. One of 
the largeſt of the old ones, which in number are only ſixteen, 
being meaſured, was found to be twelve yards fix inches in 
girt, yet perfectly ſound. About {tx yards from the ground it 
divided itfelf into five branches, each equal to a great tree. | 
The few that are left of thoſe cedars, which make to noble a | 
figure in the Old Teſtament, are held in the greateſt veneration 
by the preſent inhabitants, who, upon the day of transfigura- 
tion, repair thither, and celebrate that feſtival under them with 
great ſolemnity. 

As we have been particular in deſcribing the Egyptian mo- Artificial 
numents of antiquity, we ſhall alſo take notice of the chief rarities. 
of thoſe found in this country, which will be found equally de- 
ſerving our admiration. It muſt be acknowledged, indeed, they 
do not ſo properly belong to this firſt and moſt antient period 
of the Syrian hiſtory, as they are in the moſt correct itile of the 
antient Greets and Romans; but we ſhall not ſeparate them 
from the preſent chorographical account of the country, eſpe- 
cally as the time when they were built cannot be aſcertained. 

Though there are ſtill many noble veſtiges of the antient 
magnificence of Syria, we ſhall dwell on two only, Balbec, 
formerly Heliopolis, and Palmyra, or Tedmir, in the wilderneſs; 
the ſuperb ruins of both which places have lately been ele- 
gantly and amply deſcribed by ſome learned and judicious 
gentlemen of our own country, who travelled thither a few 
years ago &. 

The Arabian writers mention Balbec as the wonder of Syria, 
and our late travellers who viſited it declare, that they look 
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Ruins of Palmyra and Balbec, by Mr. Wood, in 1750. 
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The reins upon the ruins there as the remains of the boldeſt plan they 
of Helicpo- ever ſaw attempted in architecture. The city is pleafantly 
lis, or Bal. ſituated near the north-eaſt extremity of the vale of Bocat, 


Bec. 


which extends from thence almoſt to the fea, and with a little 
care might be made one of the richeſt and moſt beautiful ſpots 
in Syria, its breadth between Libanus and Antil:banns being in 
ſome places four leagues, and in others about two. It ſtand; 
about fixteen hours diſtant from Tripoli of Syria, and from Da- 
maſcis, and at preient contains about 5000 poor inhabitants, 
In the middle of the city ſtands a ſmall circular temple of great 
elegance, its inner diameter being 32 feet, and its external 
about 64. Its form is heptagonal, but the ftair occupied the 
room of the ſeventh pillar. "The edihce is moſtly of marble, 
and the order without is Corinthian, and within both Corinthian 
and Ionic. The ſhafts of all the columns are of one piece. 
The lower or Ionic ſtory within is at preſent converted into 2 
Greek church, and for that purpoſe ſeparated from the higher 
or Coriuthian ſtory. The roof is almoſt wholly demoliſhed, and 
allo great part of the Corimthian corniſh on the outſide. 
About 200 paces north-weſt from this rotonda ſtands a moſt 


magnificent temple, which having reſiſted the injuries of time 


and the madneſs of ſuperſtition, is yet almoſt entire (A). The 
length of the ſubaſſment on which it is built is, according 
to the lateſt obſervations, 270 feet, and the breadth 120 feet. 
The depth of the veſtibule from the top of the ſtair to the en- 
trance of the temple, is about 75 feet. The whole body of the 
temple is ſurrounded by a noble periſtyle of 8 columns in front, 
and 15 in flank, of the Corinthian order. The diameter of 
the pillars is 6 feet 3 inches, and their height about 54 feet. 
Their diſtance from cach other is ꝙ feet, and near as much 
from the wall of the temple. The ſhaft of each is compoſed 
of two and ſometimes three pieces, nicely joined, not by any 
cement, but by ſtrong iron pins about a foot long and a foot 
diameter, for which ſockets were exactly cut in each piece. 
In the baſes generally there were two ſockets, one round and 
the other ſquare. The architrave and corniſh ſupported all 
round by theſe pillars is exquiſitely carved, and the roof of the 
ſpace between the pillars and the temple is formed by great 
ſtones hollowed out archwiſe, and afterwards ornamented with 
an alternate ſucceſſion of one hexagon and four rhombs, in- 
cioling figures and heads in alto relievo, with carved orna- 
ments in the intermediate triangular ſpaces. The rhomboid 
pannels contain heads of gods, heroes, and emperors, and in 
the hexagons are alſo heads of the ſame ſubjects, and ſome- 
times entire figures relative to antient mythology, as Lela, 
Ganymede, &. and all round the foot of the wall of the tem- 
ple is a double border of marble, the loweſt part of which 1s 


— 


(a) The ruins of Balbec are now ſtroyed that and many other ciuc: 
ſaid to be entirely demoliſhed by a on the coalt of 4/a in 1760. 
terrible earthquake, which de- | 
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z continued bas relieve in miniature, expreſſing heathen myſte- 
ries and ceremonies. 

The aſcent to the temple is by 30 ſteps, which determine 
the height of the ſubaſſment, and this is ſolidly built, and pro- 
jects two feet beyond the baſes of the columns it ſupports. 
The ſteps on each ſide are bounded by a wall which terminates 
in a pedeſtal, on which, probably, a ſtatue formerly ſtood. 
The pillars of the veſtibule are ſomewhat ſmaller than thoſe of 
the periftyle, their frieze and architrave being on a level with 
the capitals of the other. Six of them ſtand immediately be- 
hind the front pillars of the periſtyle, about the diſtance of 9g 
feet, and 9 fect farther in are placed two others at the extre- 
mitics, on a line with the fide walls of the temple, both which 
advance from the door 24 feet and a half, and terminate in a 
ſquare pillar, diſtant about 9 feet and a half from the laſt men- 


tioned pillars. The door of the temple, including its orna- 


ments, which are extremely rich, is about 50 feet high, and 29 
feet and a half broad, the opening being 21 feet 4 inches wide. 
The fide architraves are of one piece of marble each, and the 
ſuperior architrave of three pieces. The workmanſhip of the 
door, which is very delicate, is not compleatly finiſhed, and the 
ſame was obſerved by our trayellers with regard to the flutings 
of tome of the pillars of the veſtible, which is a procf that the 
building of the temple, on ſome account or other, was in- 
terrupted. | 

Within the temple is a row of Corinthian pillars on both 
ſides, compoſed of the ſame ſtones which form the wall, and 
projecting a little more than half a diameter. The diſtance be- 
twixt each is ſeven feet ten inches, and their diameter is four 
feet one inch. Betwixt them, on each ſide, is a double row of 
niches for ſtatues, the lower row arched and the upper ſquare, 
with a carved triangular pediment ſupported by ſmall Corinthian 
pillars. Towards the weſt end of the temple you aſcend to a 
choir by thirteen ſteps, which extend almoſt the whole breadth 
of the temple, and in the middle of this raiſed part there was 

an arched ſoffit or throne, called by Lucian 272 upon 
which the golden ſtatue of the god deſcribed by Macrobius was 
probably placed *. The choir is diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of 
the temple by two large ſquare columns adorned with pilaſters, 
and is richly ornamented with many fine- ſculptures and bas 
reliefs; ſuch as feſtoons, birds, flowers, fruits, Neptunes, Tri- 
tons, fiſhes, ſea-gods, and other marine figures. The ceiling 
or vault of the temple 1s bold, and divided into compartments 
filled with excellent carvings. It is open towards the middle; 
but whether it was always ſo, or whether a cupola or lantern 
itood there for the admiffion of light, cannot now be aſcer- 
tained, In a word, the charming ſymmetry, the correct taſte, 
and the exactneſs with which all the carvings are finiſhed, even 
at ſuch elevations where ſo great niceneſs is thought unneceſ- 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 
ſary, are ſuch, that it may be ſaid the whole pile is without the 


leaſt blemiſh. 


Adjoining to this temple on the north, is another larger tem- 


ple with magnificent courts, which has been miſtaken by ſome 


travellers for a palace. This larger temple is much more ryj- 


nous than the other, which ſeems owing rather to violence 


than decay. In the entablature of both temples there appears 
more than an accidental ſimilitude, and both ſeem of much the 
ſame antiquity. On the eaſt ſide you enter a molt magnificent 
portico by 50 iteps, each of which is 180 feet long. Lhe por- 
tico itſelf is about 40 feet deep, and about 250 in length, run- 
ning to the right and left as you enter. The two ends of it 
being ſeparated from the reſt, by two ſquare pillars on each 
ſide, form two chambers 38 feet by 31. The order of the por- 
tico is Corinthian, and in the front towards the ſtair are 12 ele- 
gant columns, the ſhafts of which are about 40 feet long. The 
pillars are continued in the ſame height in the walls of the two 
lateral chambers ; and above the entablature is an attic ſtory, 
which 1s carried on round the two courts behind, and ſeems to 
have been ornamented with ſtatues. From the portico you 
enter a large hexagonal court by three doors. On five ſides of 
this court, which extended to the right and left about 260 feet, 
and in depth near 200, were ſmall porticos or exedræ, walled 
on three ſides, but towards the court open, and only ſeparated 
from it by five pillars. There was a chamber in each of the 
angles. On that ſide oppoſite to the portico was a grand en- 
trance 50 feet wide into the quadrangular court, and another 
ſmaller paſſage 10 feet wide on each fide of it. This large 
court was about 420 feet ſquare, and on the two ſides had five 
ſmall porticos or exedræ, two of four pillars, then two ſemicir- 
cular of two pillars each, and in the middle one of fix pillars, 
In the angles were chambers, and on that fide next the hexa- 
gonal portico were two exedre of four columns each, and two 
grand niches 17 feet wide, ſuppoſed deſigned for coloſſal ita- 
tues. At the farther fide of this elegant ſquare is the front of 
the great temple, conſiſting of 10 large columns, 19 running 
down on cach ſide. Nine only of all the columns are ſtanding 
with their entablature. The baſes of the others are almoſt all 
in their places, and ſome of them with part of the broken 
ſhaft; but there are no veſtiges to be ſeen of a veſtibule, nor 
any part of the temple itſelf remaining. The diſtance betwixt 
the pillars, except in the middle of the front, is not above one 
third of a diameter. 

The terras or ſubaſſment on which the temple, the two 
courts and portico are built, ſeems never to have been finiſhed; 
but that part of it which is built, has been admired by all tra- 
vellers on account of the prodigious ſize of the materials. The 
blocks of ſtone are ſo immenſe, that the natives, according to 


a tradition among. them, firmly believe the whole to be the 


work of ſpirits. The ſtones of the firſt ſtratum are moſtly 
about 3o feet long, 13 feet high, and more than 10 feet * yr 
al 
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half broad. The length of three ſtones in the ſecond ſtratum, Stones of 
make together above 190 feet, and ſeparately 63 feet $ inches, an im- 
64 feet, and 63 fect, Theſe. ſtones ſeem to have been dug out menſeſize: 
of a neighbouring quarry, where there is one lying, cut and | 
ſhaped for uſe, ſtill larger than any of the above-mentioned. 
This our travellers found to be about 70 feet long, 14 broad, 
and 14 feet 5 inches deep, which it it were Portland ſtone, 
would weigh 1135 tons. The terras on which the courts and 
portico are raiſed is not all ſolid, but conſiſts of a great many 
vaſt and ſtrong vaults, the turn and elevation of which are 
bold and 3 Beſides, there are in this ſubterraneous 

art many rooms, halls, and marble tombs, and ſeveral long 
fights of marble ſtairs. The ornaments of the buildings above 
are various, and in the fineſt taſte of Greece and Rome. The 
niches are curiouſly wrought, and the walls and ceilings are 
inriched with bas reliefs, incruſtations, and other works of the 
fineſt marble. h 

This and the neighbouring temple are now converted by the 
Turks into a fortreſs by ſome additional building. We find 
from Macrobius, that in the days of Trajan it was in great re- 
putation among the Romans for its oracular powers; but whe- 
ther the preſent edifice then exiſted, is a queition. The mo- 
dern inhabitants indeed firmly believe it was built by Slamon, 
which opinion has been embraced by prince Radz:wille, not- 
withitanding the architecture is of Ge , and Roman taſte. In 
the Phœnician and Erecian hiſtory there is not the leaſt mention 
of theſe magnificent buildings, nor in the hiſtory of the Romans, 
till the reigns of Antoninus Pius and Caracalla, though from the 
days of Pompey the Syrians were ſubject to that empire. Our 
ingenious traveller, from the filence of the Roman hiſtorians of 
this period, who were particular in things leſs worthy of ad- 
miration, conclude, that the temples were not erected till the 
time of Ælius Antoninus Pius, who,” * of Antioch tells us, 
built a great temple to Jupiler at Heliopolis, near Libanus in 
& Phenicaa, which was one of the wonders of the world.” 
Whether the image here worſhiped was called Jupiter or Baal, 
it is .plain the ſun was the object of adoration, both from two 
inſcriptions that were found there, and from the names Helio- 
polis or Baalbec, both which have the fame ſignification. 
The preſent ruins of Palmyra, or Tedmor, by its modern in- The ruins 
habitants, are alſo aſcribed to Solumon, but with very little gf pa. 
foundation; for this city, ſince his time, has been more than myra, 
once ſacked and demoliſhed. From the taite of the architec- 
ture, the buildings cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed prior to the 
time that the Greets got footing in Syria. We are indeed told, 
that Solomon built Tedmor in the wilderneis *; but after his 
time it probably did not riſe to be conſiderable for many cen- 
turies. There is no mention of it in the expedition of Cyrus 
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ADGBGENERAL HISTORY 
the younger, or of Alexander the great, or in the hiſtory of the 
Seleucide. And in the Roman hiſtory no notice is taken of it till 
the time of Mark Anthony. He, as we are informed by Appia, 
wanted to inrich his troops with the plunder of the Palmyrene, 
who were merchants, and fold the commodities of India and Ara- 
ia to the Romans. Their ſituation in the midſt of an extenſive 
defart on the confines of the Roman and Parthian empires, our 
author thinks ſoon rendered them independant of both; and 
from the ercat wealth they acquired by their trade, he alſo 
ſuppoſes, and with great probability, that the inhabitants them- 
ſelves were equal to the expence of the magnificent buildings. 


Our travellers here plainly diſcovered the ruins of two very 


different periods of antiquity, the oldeſt of which were mere 
rubbiſh, but the lateſt pretty entire, owing to the dryneſs of 
the climate, and there being few inhabitants to deface them, 


The inſcriptions, which ſhew the age of ſome of the buildings, 


are none earlier chan the birth of Chr:/t, and none fo late as 
the deſtruction of the city by Aurelian, except one in Latin, 
The ſtile and manner of theſe buildings have ſuch a reſem- 
blance of that of the others, that they may be ſuppoſed works 
of not very different ages. After our travellers had journeyed 
two days through a barren and dry deſart, without the relief 
of either breeze or {hade, they at length entered a narrow 
vale, formed by the approach of two ridges of hills, which 
ſoon after opening, diſcovered to them, all at once, the greateſt 
quantity of ruins they had ever teen, all of white marble, and 
beyond them, towards the Euphrates, a flat waſte as far as the 
eye could reach, without any object that ſhewed either life 
or motion. The antient circumference of the city appeared 
to have been about twelve miles; but after its decay, the walls, 


ſome of which are ſtanding, ſeem to have been contracted into 


the circuit of three miles. There are at preſent here only a 
few Arabians living in poor hutts. 


Almoſt the whole ground within the walls is covered with 


heaps of marble; but what chiefly claims the attention of the 


traveller, is the magnificent temple of the ſun and its court, 
the walls of which are ſo high and ſolid, that the Turks have 
been tempted to convert it into a place of ſtrength. The 
court is about 240 yards ſquare, and its lofty wall is adorned 
and ſtrengthened on each ſide by 31 pilaſtess, which all round 


have a window betwixt each, except on the front, in the mid- 
dle of which was a grand portico facing the weſt. This por- 
tico was ſupported by ten Corinthian 8 in front, extended 
140 feet, and was in depth from the top of the ſtairs 50 feet. 


The entablature of the order went round the whole wall of 


the court. The ornaments of the inſide of the portico, par- 


ticularly the grand door of the court, are extremely magnifi- 
cent, and very little defaced. The ſame rich ornaments are 
repeated, with a little variety, on that fide of the portico next 
the court, which is ſurrounded on three ſides with two rows 0 
very noble marble pillars 37 feet high, with capitals 4 bY 
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Eneft carved work. Theſe pillars ſupported a moſt ſpacious 
double piazza or cloiſter about 5o feet wide, but on the fide of 
the portico the middle row of pillars was omitted. About 
the middle of the court ſtood the temple, with a- magnificent 
eriſtile of Corinthian pillars, 8 in front and 15 in flank. The 
{hafts of theſe pillars were 43 feet high, the walk betwixt them 
and the temple was about 22 feet and a half broad, and their 
diftance from each other was near 9 feet. The body of the 
temple was 133 feet long and 49 broad, and the terras on which 
it was built was aſcended on every fide all round by nine ſteps. 
The entrance, which is very magnificent, is not at the end nor in 
the middle of the ſide, but a little nearer one end than the 
other. Our accurate obſervers could diſcover no repairs which 
could account for this and other ſingularities in the plan. By 
what {till remains of the ruins, the temple appears to have 
been one of the moſt elegant and magnificent edifices in the 
world; all the ornaments are finiſhed with the higheſt deli- 
cacy, and through the whole there is the greateſt profuſion of 
the richeſt and moſt curious ſculpture. 

In the neighbourhood of this temple are ſeen a prodigious 
number of marble pillars ſcattered up and down for the ſpace 
of near a mile; but in ſuch confuſion, that there is no room to 
gueſs for what purpoſe they ſerved. | 

About a furlong north from the temple is a ſtately obeliſk or 
pillar about 5o feet in heizht, conſiſting of ſeven large ſtones 
beſides its capital. It is wreathed, and the ſculpture here, as 
every where elſe, extremely fine. Within two furlongs of this, 
on both ſides, are large and ſolitary pillars, on the body of 
which are ſeveral Gree/ inſcriptions. There is likewiſe obſerved 
a magnificent arch vaſtly large and lofty, and for workmanſhip, 
nothing inferior to any ruin hitherto deſcribed. This arch leads 
into a noble piazza above half a mile long and 40 feet broad, 
formed by two rows of itately marble pillars 26 feet high, the 
number of which cannot have been fewer at firſt than 560. 

Of all the venerable remains. of this deſolate place, none 
more attract the admiration of the curious than the Palmyrene 
ſepulchres, which are very ſuperb. Two ſepulchres particu- 
larly ſeem to be more entire than the reſt. They are ſquare 
towers hve ſtories high, their outſides of common ſtone, but 
their partitions and floors within of marble. They are beau- 
tited with very lively carvings and paintings, and the three 
loweſt ſtories have on each ſide a row of niches for receiving the 
dead, which our late travellers found were embalmed after the 

gyptian manner *, 

uch were once the magnificent abodes and noble ſepulchres 
of the Palmyrenes, and from theſe remains we may well conclude 
the world never ſaw a more glorious city. | 


— — 
— — 


* Ruins of Palmyra by Dawkins and cod. See alſo Philoſ. 
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The antient Syrians or Arameans being deſcended from Arap 
the youngeſt ſon of Shem, and ſettled in their country imme. 
mediately after the diſperſion, may vie with any other nation 
upon earth in point of antiquity. Shem's poſterity, however, 
did not long poſſeſs this country wholly to themſelves ; for 
ſome of the 1 of Canaan being ſtreightened for want 
of room in their firſt ſettlements, encroached upon them by 
degrees, ſeized on a part of their lot, and kept it till they were 


both involved in the {ame captivity and deſtruction. The two- 


fold deſcent of the Syrians from the line of Shem and Hay, i; 
very evident; for we find a noted portion of the country ef 
Aram, or Syria, denominated from Hamathi, one of the 1) 
fons of Canaan, who may have ſettled here in perſon. The 
fame is ſuppoſed of the Ark:te, the Sinite, Zemarite, and the 
Arvadite. The antient Syrians then were partly deſcended from 
Sem and partly from + amt both being almoſt of the ſame 
{tanding in this country. If we believe a tradition current 
among the preſent inhabitants, no country in the world was 
peopled before theirs; for they pretend, that Adam was cre- 
ated and Abel murdered near Damaſcus. 

That they were governed by the heads of families called 
kings, and that there were great numbers of them in the coun- 
try, is certain. We even find they continued in part under the 
fame government till the days of Saul, as appears from the 
kings of Zobah, and of other ſmall territories, and the petty 
kings in Meſopotamia to the number of zz, ſummoned to at- 
tend Benhadad in his wars *. Not that the monarchic was the 
only form that feems to have taken place among them ; for 
even in David's time, Damaſcus appears to have bcen a com- 
monwealth ; being then ſpoken of as without a chief, and as 
if the whole power had been in the hands of the people. At- 
terwards, indeed, we find it governed in an abſolute manner by 
a ſingle perſon ; whence it may be concluded, he eſtabliſhed 
his authority not ſo much by common conſent as by violence, 
As to their inſtitutions and laws, we are entirely in the dark. 

Concerning their religion, it is ſuppoſed they were early in- 
feted with idolatry. Among their many idols, Rimmon, whole 
temple ſtood at Damaſcus, ſeems to have been the principal 
god, at leaſt of Damaſcene. This antient god in time gave way 
to another; for the Syrians deifying their king Benhaded il, 
under the name of Adad or Ader, he was conſidered as their 
moſt glorious and auſpicious god. Foſephus tells us, that both 
Benhadad and his ſucceſſor Hazael, were deified under the name 
oi Hadad, which was the general appellation of all their kings7+ 
Hacrobius ſays, by Adad they meant the ſun, and pictured him 
with rays darting downwards to expreſs his beneficence !. 
This god, and others of the ſame ſtamp, we may ſuppoſe flou- 
riſked as long as the Syrians poſſeſſed their ſeat ; but when the 
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Kings, xx. 1. + Joſeph. Antiq. I. ix, Macrob. Saturn. I. i 
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Syrians were conquered and tranſplanted by 3 both 
they and their gods, in great meaſure, under went the ſame fate. 
The new inhabitants ſent hither by the Afjrians introduced a 
new idolatry, or at leaſt brought in many additions to the old 
ſuperſtition. What changes and alterations this ſyſtem ſuffered, 
frt under the Babylonians, then ſucceſſively under the 1 
Sleucide, and Romans, is uncertain. What it was in the ſe- 
cond century of the Chriſtian æra we have an account in Lu- 
dan, who was an eye-witneſs of the greateſt part of what he 
ſays, and the reſt he learned from the prieſts. 

At Hierapolis, or the Holy City, or Magog, as it was called by The fa- 
the Syrians +, ſtood the temple of the great Syrian goddeſs, Who mous tem- 
this goddeſs was is uncertain. Juſtin tells us, that a king, from ple of the 
whom Damaſcus derived its name, had a queen called Arathis, Syrian 
who was eſteemed by the Syrians as their principal deity ; and goddeſs; 
this queen, according to Nicolas of — was older than g 
Abram, whom he reckons among the kings of Damaſcus. The 
temple was ſeated on an eminence in the midſt of the city, ſur- 
rounded by two walls, and on the north fide having a court or 
porch before 1t about 5 or 600 feet in circumference, where ſtood 
the Priaps, or obſcene images or columns, 300 fathom or 300 
cubits high; either of which meaſures appear very exorbitant. 

Before the temple, the front of which ſtood eaſt, a tower was 
raiſed upon a terraſs about twelve feet high. The temple was 
built after the manner of thoſe of Ionia the porch was adorned 
with golden doors, and the whole edifice glittered with gold, 
particularly the roof. It was not without its ſanctuary, into 
which no admiſſion was allowed, even to ſuch of the prieſts as 
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1- | were not in an eſpecial manner allied to the gods there kept, or 1 
as | wholly addicted to their ſervice and worſhip. Within this ſanc- # 
f- tuary, which was always open, were two ſtatues of gold, which, . 
WH tio named differently by the inhabitants, the Greeks called u- * 
2d piter and Funo, Jupiter was ſupported by bulls, being in looks A 
e. and poſture like the Gree# fupiter. Juno fat upon lions, and ' 

was ſo contrived as to participate of Minerva, Venus, Luna, > 

1- Rhea, Diana, Nemeſis, and the De/tinies. She was adorned 655 
le with a great variety of gems, which had from time to time been $f 
al preſented to her by the Egyptians, Indians, Ethiopians, Modes, X 
y Armenians, and Babylonians. Of all theſe the moſt remarkable * 
. was the lychnis ſhe wore at her fide, which ſtone is ſaid to have 8 
ir the greateſt luſtre by candle-light ; and with it ſhe illuminated 1 
h the temple by night. Between "in 11 and uno was another © 
le golden ſtatue, but with no peculiar enſigns; only having a 1 
Fo golden dove on its head, ſome imagined it was Semiramis. On * 
m the left hand going into the temple was the throne of the Sun; 5 
. but it had no ſtatues, as they judged it reaſonable to make ſtatues {1 
. only of the inviſible deities. Next after this throne was the I 
Cc ſtatue of Apollo, with a large beard and coyered with clothes, 
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| which was done to no other: and after him, on the ſame ſide h 
ſtood Atlas, then Mercury, then Lucina. On the right hand 0 
was placed Semiramis, pointing 1 in token of ſubmiſſion: b 
and next her was Helen, then Hecuba, Andromache, Paris l 
Hector, Achilles, Nereus, Philomel, Progne, Tereus turned into 


| a bird, another ſtatue of Semiramis, Combalus, Stratonice, 41:x. Wi - 
= ander done after the life, and Sardanapalus in a peculiar habit 7 
= and attitude. Under the temple they ſhewed the cleft where N 
they ſuppoſed the waters drained off the earth at the flood ef t 
4 Deucalion, who, they ſay, erected an altar on the place to Fu, 
| | Within the incloſures of the temple they kept tame oxcn, ill | 
| horſes, lions, bears, eagles, who were all ſacred. Before the 
| temple ſtood a large brazen altar, and ſtatues of kings and h 
| prieſts innumerable. Near it was alſo a lake, where ſacred ſiſhes Wl : 


were preſerved and attended. Some of the largeſt had names, 
and came when called. In the middle of the lake ſtood 1 fone 
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altar, which was daily frequented, and ever crowned and reck- 
| ing with incenſe. The oracle in the temple was quite extraor- \ 
1 dinary, and may ſerve to evince how deeply the prieſts were 
verſed in the myſtery of their profeſſion. Here were images 
; that ſeemed to move, {weat, and deliver oracles as if alive, 
Apolls was the chief oracle, and did all himſelf, being conſulted [ 
| in all matters ſacred and civil. We have obſerved that he wore 
| clothes, which doubtleſs ſerved to cloak the impoſture. Our | 
| author aflures us, that he {aw this god walk in the air. 
Theriches The revenues and treaſures of this temple were in proportion 
of the to its ſplendor; Arabia, Phœnicia, Babylonia, Cappadscia, (i \ 
2 temple. fea, and Syria, paid to the goddeſs liberal contributions, Here ( 
were coſtly preſents ſhewn in garments and other things of in- 
eſtimable value, which were carefully kept; fo that, in this 
= reſpec, it was a very Loretta, The prieſts were of ditterent 
| ranks and orders, each aſſigned to different taſks. "The high l 
1 prieſt was annual. Above zoo in white habits, and with bon- t 
nets on their heads, attended the facrihces. Beſides them there t 
were other conſecrated orders, as of minſtrels, frantic women, 
and gall; or eunuch prieſts, who 'tis remarkable emaſculated t 
themſelves by the voluntary operation of their own hands, and Wil k 
took on them the habit and offices of women. W : 
Sacriſices. Sacrifices were twice a day offered to Jupiter in filence ; bit \ 


to Juno with great noiſe of minſtrels and ſingers : and ever 

ſpring an extraordinary tacrifice was celebrated, at which wa d 
always a great concourſe of people from all parts. Sometimes 2 a 
ſhocking and barbarous method of ſacrificing was practiſcd c 
The victims were firſt crowned with garlands, and then driven 0 
to a precipice cloſe by one fide of the porch, where they pe- e 
riſhed. Nay ſome were even ſo maq as to tie up their children 0 


in ſacks, and then ſhove them down the ſame precipice. In t 
memory of Deucalion's flood, they celebrated a feſtival twice 2 Wil ! 
year, when great numbers of people went to the ſea-ſide, and 
43 from thence, tho' the diſtance was many miles, brought water Wl * 
=_ into the temple, pouring it out into the cleft above-Mentione" b 
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ſide, by which it ran off. Their veſſels were ſealed up at ſea, and 4 
land durſt not be carried into the temple till the ſeals were inſpected | 
on; by a perſon called Aleftryo, who on that occaſion received a cer- q 
aris, tin perquiſite from cach. b 1 
into The religious cuſtoms, laws, and traditions of this place, Miſcel- i; 
exe were as extraordinary as any thing elſe we have hitherto related. laneous 0 
abit Twice a year a man climbed up to the top of one of the Priaps, matters. I 
here where he remained ſeven days without ſleeping, being ſuppoſed N 
1 to have a more immediate intercourſe with the goddeſs. N 
uns. Many people every day ſwam to the altar in the midſt of the 8 
ten, lake, there to perform their devotions. 60 
the Oxen, ſheep, and the like, were ſacrificed; but ſwine were bx 
and held to be unclean ; and the victim was only preſented at the al- 4 
thes tar, but ſacrificed at home. | | 15 
nes, Fith and doves were accounted holy, the former to Derceto, A 
one and the latter to Semiramis, in memory of their ſuppoſed differ- # 
k- ent transformations. The doves were 2 holy, and 5 
nor- were fed by them in great numbers in and about their houſes; 
ere yet if a man touched one of them, he was unclean all the reſt 
iges of the day. 
ie, As foon as any man had commenced gallus, by diſmembring 
ted himſelf, he ran about the city with the part in his hand, till at 
ore length throwing it into ſome houſe, he received from thence a 
Jur woman's attire. From that time forward his life was intirely 
agrceable to his new drels. | 

ion The pilgrims, who from different parts arrived at the city, 

C were entertained at the public charge, and branded with marks 

lere on their neck and wriſts. On their journey thither they durſt 

in- not lie but on the cold ground, or drink any thing elſe than cold 

chi water. 5 | 

rent The young men and boys conſecrated the firſt-fruits of their 

gh beards and heads of hair, which being ſhaved or clipped in the 

on- temple, were depoſited in a gold or ſilver box, with the name of 

lere the perſon it belonged to, and left in the temple. | 
en, He that had ſeen a dead perſon, was not allowed to enter the 51 
ted temple that day; and all the family of any one deceaſed were to q 
and keep from the temple thirty days, and ſhave their heads. T hus #i 

much concerning the religions of Syria, and the worſhip of the . 

but Hrian goddeſs. # 
ery As to the temper of the people, Plutarch informs us, that the # 
Was Syrians of his time were an effeminate people, prone to tears, 1 
es 2 and very remarkable for their way of mourning for their de- 9 
led. ceaſcd, hiding themſelves from the light of the ſun in caves, or 1 
ven other dark places, for many days together. This tender and „ 
pe- efeminate temper of mind may have been always one of the #4 
ren characteriſtics of the Syrians, as it ſtill is. As to the cuſtoms of * 

in WH the ancient Syriaus, or their civil concerns, we find nothing [ 
'c 1 WF mentjoned, | 
my | They are ſuppoſcd to have made an early progreſs in learning Thelearn- 

cri and arts, They were fo happily fituated, that they may almoſt ing and 

i be faid ro have been in the center of the old world; and as in art of the | 
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the ſunſhine of their empire they were enriched by the ſpoils, 
tribute, and commerce of the nations far and near, they cer- 
tainly aroſe to a great pitch of magnificence and ſplendor, the 
great promoters of induſtry and ingenuity. 

Their language is one of thoſe dialects commonly called the 
Oriental tongues, and is pretended to have been the mother of 
them all. It became a diſtinct tongue fo early as the days of 
Jacob for what his father-in-law and uncle Laban of Padon— 
Aram, or Meſopotamia, calls Jegar-ſabadutha, is by Jacob him- 
ſelf called Galeed. The Syriac was not only the language of 
Syria, but alſo of Meſopotamia, Chaldea, Aria, and, after the 
Babylonifh captivity, of Palſtine. There are three dialects of 
the Syrian tongue. 1. The Armenian, or Syriac properly ſo 
called, which is the moſt elegant of all, uſed in Meſopotamia, 
and by the inhabitants of Roba, or Edeſſa of Harran and the 
outer Syria. 2. The dialect of Paleſtine, ſpoken by the inha- 
bitants of Damaſcus, Mount Libanus, and the inner Syriq, 
3. The Chaldee, or Nabathean dialect, the moſt unpoliſhed of 
the three, and ſpoke in the mountainous parts of A yria, and in 
the villages of rat, or Babylonia. The Syriac character, which 
is very antient, is of two ſorts; the E/frangels is the more an- 
cient and unpoliſhed, and chiefly found in the titles of books, 
as capitals with us; the other, called the £/þ:zo, is the ſimple 
or common character, and is much more expeditious and 
beautiful. | 

The Syriac writing, like that of the other eaſtern tongues, 
was deſtitute of vowels till towards the latter end of the $th 
century, when they were introduced, as is generally ſuppoſed, 
by Theophilus of Edeſſa, who borrowed them from the Greet al- 
phabet, and uſed them in his Syr:ac tranſlation of the works of 
Homer. But a century before Theophilus, e of Edeſſa had 
invented ſeven new characters for all the Gree vowels, at the 
deſire of Paul of Antioch, to whom he ſent them, and they are 
{till extant. The Syriac is an eaſy and elegant, but not a very 
copious tongue, and has a great number of Greet words, which 
were incorporated with it in the times of the Seleucidæ. What 
this tongue is moſt to be valued for, are the excellent tranſla- 
tions of the Old and New Teſtament, which equal, if they do 
not ſurpaſs thoſe of any other language. 

Perhaps no nation of equal antiquity had a more conſiderable 
trade than the ancient Syrians. We cannot doubt but that they 
had ſhips on the Mediterranean as ſoon as any of their neigh- 
bours. They had many valuable commodities of their own to 
carry into other parts; and as the Euphrates waſhed their coun- 
try, the ſafe and eaſy navigation on that river, when compared 
with that of the ſea, inclines us to conſider them even as older 
merchants than the Phenicians or the Edomites. They doubt- 
leſs traded with the people on the eaſt of the Erphrates very 
early, and were the firſt, it may be ſuppoſed, that brought the 
Perſian and Indian commodities into the weſt of Aſia. This lu- 
crative commerce with their eaſtern neighbours might probab'y 
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make them, in a great meaſure, neglect the Mediterranean navi- 
ration ; ſo that in ſea affairs they were ſoon excelled by their 
neighbours the Phenicians, Who, according to Herodotus, car- 
ried on the commerce of Zzypt and Aria, that is, the weſtern 
coalt of Syria, by their ſhipping. Such, we may ſuppoſe, was 
the ancient ſtate of the Syrian trade and navigation. Their king 
Hizael, we will find afterwards, by ſeizing on the famous empo- 
rium Elath on the Red Sea, graſped at the whole trade both of 
eaſt and fouth : but this monopoly was of ſhort duration; for 
they loſt Elath upon his death. 


175 


Tho' the Syrians were doubtleſs early a numerous and flou- Their 
rſhing people, yet for more than 1000 years after the flood hiſ- hiſtory. 


tory is altogether filent concerning their tranſactions. When 
the territory of Zobab became one kingdom is uncertain. In the 
beginning of the reign of Saul it ſeems to have been governed 


by ſeveral princes ; for we are told that he defeated the kings of The kin 
Zobab. It is probable the bad ſucceſs of the Zobites under ſe- of Zobab. 
parate chiefs, made them unite under one prince, named Rehob, Neg. 


in imitation of their neighbours the //raelizes. 


The king of Zobab in the days of David we find was Hada- Hadade- 
dezer, or Hadarezer, the fon of Rehob, a great and powerful ger. 
prince, He had warred with ſucceſs againſt the king of Ha- Bef. Chr. 


math; but when he oppoſed David's 2 towards the re- 
duction of the land promiſed to Abraham and his ſeed quite to 
the Euphrates, his good fortune left him. In the firſt battle he 
fought with David, he loſt 1000 chariots, 7000 horſe, and 
20,000 foot. Upon this defeat, the Syrians of Damaſcus ſent 
their army to reinforce him ; but were defeated, with the loſs of 
22,000 men, by David, who, taking advantage of ſo ſignal a 
victory, immediately poſſeſſed himſelf of great part of Syria, par- 
ticularly of Damaſcene. Hadadezer now loſt his two cities, Betah 
and Berothai, from which David carried off exceeding much braſs, 
taking away alſo the golden ſhields that were on Hadadezer's 
ſervants, probably ſome of the chief of his guards &. Rezon, 
the ſon of Elidah, who commanded part of the army of Hada- 
dezer, at the ſame time revolted with a conſiderable body of the 
troops from his maſter, and proceeding to Damaſcus, there aſ- 
ſumed the royal dignity. 

Notwithſtanding theſe loſſes, Hadadezer ſtill continued very 
powerful ; for when Hauun king of Ammon was at war with 
David, he ſent 20,000 men to his affiſtance, who, as we have 
already mentioned, were put to a ſhameful flight by 7oab. The 
following campaign he ſeems to have made himſelf a principal 
n this war. He ſent to the Syrian kings that owed him homage 
0n the other ſide of the Euphrates, and joining their forces to 
his own troops, by that means aſſembled a very conſiderable 
army, which, under the conduct of Shobach, marched to aſſiſt 

nun againſt David a ſecond time. The Syrians engaging 
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* 2 Sam. viii. 3-8. 
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of 40,000 men, Shobach their general being himſelf among the 

Nain. The petty princes that ſerved Hadadezer in tis Ha 

warfare, made their peace with David, and became his tribu. 

taries; Hadadezer himſelf, in all likelihood, being alſo olige 
to ſubmit; concerning whom, or the kingdom of Zobab, e find 
no farther account. 

The kingdom of Damaſcus ſeems to have riſen upon the ruin; 
king of of that of Zobah. Rezon, who deſerted from Hadadeger, ſeize 
Damaſ. us. on Damaſcus, and after founding that kingdom, became a very 

troubleſome and inveterate enemy to Solomon *, | 
His ſucceſſor Hezion, we find, lived at peace and amity with 
the kings of Judah and 1/rae/ +. Some however think that AH. 

2/01 is only another name for Rezon H. 

Tabrimen, Tabrimon the ſon of Hezion likewiſe cultivated a good under- 
ſtanding with the kings of {/rae! and Judah. 

Benhadad. Benhadad the fon of Tabrimon, by the large gifts ſent him by 
Aſa king of Fudah, was induced to make war upon Baajj; 
king of Iſrael, from whom he took ſeveral cities. 

Benhadad © Benhadad II. ſucceeding his father of the ſame name, appears 

II. B. Ch, to have been a powerful and inſolent prince, and a great enemy 

901. to the Iſraelites. Encouraged by the diſtracted ſtate of 7/rael, 

A he raiſed a very large army, in which he had no fewer than 32 
kings; and advancing to the city of Samara, ſummoned Aal 
the king to acknowlege himſelf his vaſſal, and deliver up to him 
all his filver and gold, and likewiſe his wives and children. To 
this inſolent meſſage the putillanimous prince returned a moſt 
ſubmiſſive anſwer ; which not ſatisfying the haughty invader, 
he ſent a ſecond meſſage to him, declaring, that next day he in- 
tended to ſend ſome of his officers into the city, to bring away 
all his wealth and whatever was pleaſant in his eyes. Ahab, 
animated by the elders of /jrael, refuied to conſent to this in- 
dignity ; which highly inflamed Zenhadad, who threatned utter 
deſtruction to his city, and immediately ordered his army to 
prepare for an aſſault. He himſelf, in the mean time, with his 
32 auxiliary kings, was drinking to excels in his tent at noon- 
day, in great ſecurity, which ſeems to have been his uſual cul- 
tom. Tho' he was told ſoon after that the beſiegers were making 
a ſally, he did not diſturb himſelf. His army, however, being 
inſtantly attacked by 4hab at the head of 232 princes of the pro- 
vinces, and thrown into the utmoſt cont he was forced to 
ſave himſelf, by mounting his horſe and flying with the reſt ot 
his troops, who were purſued, with great flaughter, by the I 
raelites. = | 

The Syrians excuſed their inglorious flight to their king, by 
alleging that the gods of the //raelites were the gods of the hill; 
but that if he could draw the enemy to the plains, their ow! 


Hexion. 


i. 23. + Ibid, xv. 18. Uſher's Chron. 


Sir It. Newt, Marſham. 
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David at Helam, were intirely routed, with the loſs of upwwardz 
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gods would then prevail (A). Benhadad accordingly being per- 
{uaded to raiſe another army of equal force with the former, and 
to give the inferior commands to truſty ſkilful officers inſtead of 
the kings, the following year again invaded Iſrael, and pitched 
in the plain of Apheck, to be under the proteCtion of his gods. 
The army of the //rae/ites was greatly inferior to that of the 
Syrians; however, being encouraged by God, who promiſed 
them a victory, on the 7th day they attacked the invaders, 
whom they put to flight, with the ſlaughter of 100,000 of their 
foot. The remains of the Syrians fled to Apheck, where 27,000 
of them were cruſhed to death by the city wall, which fell upon 
them. | 
Benhadad terrified by this judgment, which convinced him 
that his gods were no protection from the God of 1/razl, con- 
cealed himſelf in an inner chamber; but by the perſuaſions of 
his officers he at length ſent and threw himſelf at the mercy of 
Ahab, who, with too great facility, was immediately reconciled 
to him; and ſending for him, took him up into his chariot. 
Benhadad directly propoſed terms of reconciliation, and pro- 
miſing to reſtore all the cities his father had taken from the / 
razlites, and to allow Ahab the fame authority in Damaſcus which 
his own father had enjoyed in Samaria, the king of Iſrael, on 
theſe conditions, inconſiderately gave him his liberty. 

How ſtrictly ſoever Benhadad adhered to his word with Hab 
in other reſpects, he kept poſſeſſion of Ramoth-G:lead, which, 
three years after, was the ſubject of a freſh war, in which Ahab 
engaged, contrary to the advice of the prophet, and prevailed 
er the king of Judah to join him. As Micaiah fore 
told that the enterprize would prove fatal to him, MHab, when 
he came to action, had ſome diffidence of ſucceſs; but in hopes 
of eluding the prophet's prediction, he diſguiſed himſelf before 
the battle. This precaution, however, did not ſucceed ; for he 
was mortally wounded by a random arrow, which ſmote him 


n 


. 
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(a) It was plainly the doctrine ſtood upon an eminence, asdid that 
of all heathen nations that their in Samaria. The Fexui/b law, they 
diſerent gods had each their par- might have heard, was delivered 
ticular charge and juriſdiction: from a hill; and the Jews, they 
ſome preſiding over whole coun- might perceive, were fond of ſa- 
tes, and others having only par- crificing in high places. They 
ticular places under their tuition; were doubtleſs ſenſibly convinced 
being ſome gods of the woods, that the Deity had interpoſed in 
others of the rivers, and others of their late defeat. The miraculons 
the mountains. Pan was reckoned victories of the //-aetites probably 
the god of the mountains; and gave riſe to the heathen opinion, 
the Syrians perhaps might have a that the Gods did not only aſſiſt 
conceit that the God of Ifracl was their favourites by their influence, 
a God of the mountains; becauſe but actually engaged in battle in 

anaan was a mountainous land: their behalF, 
the temple of Jerifalem they knew 
Vor. I. N between 
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between the joints of his harneſs, of which wound he died in the 
evening. The battle was bloody and obſtinate, and laſted till 
night, under cover of which, each ſide drew off with doubtful 
victory. | 3 | 

Not many years after, Benhadad began to execute ſome private 
deſigns againſt Jehoram king of 1ſrael; but being diſappointed 
in all his aims, he accuſed his ſervants of infidelity. They to 
clear themſelves from ſo unjuſt a ſuſpicion, told him, that none 
— Eliſha could thus diſconcert all his meaſures ; he being en- 

ued with fuch a degree of knowlege, that nothing could be 
concealed from him, tho' done in the greateſt privacy. Ben- 
hadad, upon this information, ſent a ſtrong detachment to Do- 
than, where he heard he them was, to ſeize him. His troops 
entered the city by night, and next morning were by the pro- 
phet ſmitten with blindneſs, and led by him into the very heart 
of the city of Samaria, where their eyes were opened, that 
they might behold their ſituation. Jehoram would have gladly 
put them to the ſword, but he was prevented by the remon- 
fkrances of Eliſba; and after treating them in an hoſpitable 
manner, diſmiſſed them; which had fo good an effect, that 
Benhadad, for that time, withdrew his troops from 1ſrael. 

His peaceful diſpoſition, however, was but ſhort-lived ; for 
foon after raifing a powerful army, he inveſted Samaria, which 
he reduced to the greateſt ſtraits. When he was upon the point 
of taking it by famine, his troops. in the night, ſtruck with a 
panic, and hearing a noiſe [ike that of a great army Falling 


upon them, they imagined that Zehoram had received a powerful 


reinforcement from the kings of the Hittites (A) and the kings 
of the Egyptians, and fled with the utmoſt precipitation, leaving 
almoft their whole baggage behind them, and even their horſes 
ſtanding in the camp. Benhadad muſt at this time have been 
well advanced in years ; and whether he had contracted ſome 
illneſs by the fatigue of his flight, or whether his ſpirits were 
broken by ſuch frequent misfortunes, he took to his bed. As 
he lay fick, it was told him that the prophet Eliſha was coming 
to Damaſcus - whereupon he ſent Hazael with 40 camels loads 
of the choiceſt productions of that city as a preſent to him, and 
deſired him to conſult the prophet whether he ſhould recover of 
his ſicknefs. Eliſba told Hazael that Benhadad might recover, 
yet ſhould ſurely die: then fixing his eyes ſtedfaſtly upon Ha- 
⁊ael till he had put him out of countenance, he burſt into tears. 
Hazael enquiring, in a reſpectful manner, why he wept, was 
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(a) Theſe Hitiites are ſuppoſed duced thoſe who remained in Ca- 
to have lived in grabia Petræa to naan to a ſtate of ſervitude, yet 
the ſouth of Pa/e//ine, and to have we find he traded with the 4r4- 
been deicended from the Canaan- bian Hittites for horſes, and had 
mip Hittizes who left their coun- ſome wives likewiſe from among 
try upon the *nvaſion of 7o/bua, them. I Kings x, 29. & XI. I. 
Though Sclomen, we are told, te- Pool's Annex, | 


told | 
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2 wia that he was to ſucceed Benhadad, and to be a cruel and 
| nercileſs perſecutor of the children of //rae/; Hazael profeſſed 
1 not to underſtand the prophet ; and as he was an inconſiderable 
perſon, replied it would never be in his power to commit ſuch 
e outrages; but was again aſſured by Eliſba that he ſhould be king 
4 of Syria. His ambition, at theſe words, took wing, and re- 5 
0 tuning to his maſter, he flattered him with hopes of recovery; 
dut next day he ſtifled him with a thick cloth dipped in water. 
do ended the reign of the great Benhadad, who having adorned 
Pamaſcus with fine ſtructures, and added to the glory of 
Syria, was ranked among the gods, and honoured with divine 


j- worſhip. f | f 33 
Hazael having murdered his lord, aſcended his throne, to Hazael. 


2 which he had been nominated ſome years before by the wiſe pro- Bef. Chr. 
t ridence of God, Elijah having been then ordered to anoint him. 884. 
it The Syrian monarchy under him. aroſe to its higheſt pitch of 8 
randeur. Soon after his acceſſion to the throne, Voram king of 
. Ja, and Ahaziah king of Fudah, joining their forces, be- 
e leged Ramoth-Gilead, which, according to the opinion of ſome, 
it they wreſted from the Syr:ans ; tho others think they only got 
poſſeſſion of the ſuburbs, as all the military force of //-ael are 
* ſaid to have been there under the captain 7ehu, when he was 
k knointed to be king: and the words in the ſacred text tranſlated 
it wt of the city, may alſo be rendered from before the city. How-. 
: ever this be, Hazael afterwards invaded both the kingdoms of 


| Judah and Iſrael, and ravaged them with great fury. He began 
a Vich the kingdom of //rae/, ſubduing whatever belonged to it on 
5 the other ſide Jordan, and, according to Foſephus, he neither 


io ſpared, man, woman, nor child, but wherever he came put all 
Si to fire and ſword. He continued his hoſtilities againſt the //- 
*. raclites all the days of Jehu, who reigned 28 years, and alſo 
* waged war againſt Jehoahax, the ſon of Fehu, till he had left 
15 him but 50 horſe, 10 chariots, and 10,000 foot, having de- 


A; payed the reſt, and made them like the duſt by threſhing. 

aving chaſtiſed //rael, he turned his arms ac the king--R.f Chr. 
ds dom of Zudah, and crofling the Jordan, made himſelf maſter of g 40. 
id the ſtrong city of Gath, which, ſince the days of David, had 
of been in the poſſeſſion of the Ißraelites. He then prepared to in- 
r, veſt Feruſalem ; but Jehoaſh the king deſpairing of being able to 


[I oppoſe his arms, ſent him all his treaſures, and all the ſacred 
IS. moveables that had been collected by his anceſtors, and pre- 
20 nailed upon him, for that time, to retire. However, it would 


pear, that in the end of the ſame year he ſent a ſmall party to 
— reduce Jeruſalem. Fehaaſh endeavoured to oppoſe the invaders 

vith a numerous army; but the Syrians routing and diſperſing 
vet lis troops, ſacked many of the cities of 74h, and among the N 
1 lt Jerzſalem, ſlaying all the princes of the people, and ſending 1 
id Wi ſpoil to Damaſcus. Haxgel _— thus ſubdued and ty- F 
os annized over the kingdoms of Iſrael and Fudah, died, and was 


ed, _ 
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Benhadad, who was the ſon and ſucceſſor of Hazael, ſuffered 
a total reverſe of his father's fortune ere he had long reigned, 
He was thrice defeated by Jehoaſb the ſon of Feoahaz king of 
__ whereby he loſt all that his father had wreſted from the 
raeiites z which is all we are informed of concerning this ob- 
{cure and unfortunate reign. | 
The Syrians ſoon after, probably even in the reign of Ber 
hadad, were in their turn invaded and conquered by Jerobaan 
the ſon of Fehogſo, who took Damaſcus, and kept them in ſub- 
jection during his reign, which was very long. Upon his death, 
the Iſraelites being involved in anarchy and confuſion, the g- 
rians again recovered their independancy, perhaps by the afff- 
ance of Pul king of Afyria, who was an ambitious and enter- 
prizing prince, and threatned the //rachites with an invaſion 
about 13 years after Feroboam's death. | 
The fall king of the Syrians was Rezin; but who he ſucceeded 
is not mentioned. Towards the latter end of his reign, he en- 
tered into a league with Pekah king of Iſrael againſt Aba king 
of Judah, and beſieged him in 1 but without ſucceſs, 
Rezin, that he might gain ſome advantage from the alliance, 
withdrew from 'Feru/alem, and marching into Edom, recovered 
Elath from the Vetus, where he planted a colony of Syrian, 
which ſubſiſted many years, even after the ſubverſion of the 
kingdom of Syria *. | 
The following year Rezin and his ally Pehah again invaded 
udah ; but ſeem to have acted ſeparately. They were both 
tucceſsful; and Rezin, after ravaging the country, returned 
with great booty and many priſoners to Damaſcus. This acqui- 
ſition, however, proved fatal to him and his kingdom: for Aar 
grown deſperate, and bent upon revenge, ſent all his treaſure, 
even that dedicated to ſacred uſes, to Tielathpilezar king of {| 
fyria, therewith to bribe him againſt Rezin and Pezkah, offering 
alſo to become tributary to him. Tiglathpilezar moſt readily 
embraced this opportunity of extending his dominion, and en- 
tering Syria with a powerful army, ſlew Rezin, took Damuſcts 
and tranſplanted the inhabitants of that city to Kir. Thus was 
the empire of the ancient Syrians aboliſhed, according to tie 
prophets : Behold Damaſcus is taken away from being a city a 
the kingdom ſhall ceaſe from Damaſcus and the remnant of Syria f. 
I will ſend a fire into the houſe of Hazael, which ſhall devour tht 
palaces of Benhadad. I will cut off him that holdeth the ſceſt 
From the houſe of Eden; and the people of Syria ſhall go into capti 
vity unto Kir, ſaith the Lord J. | 


— 
— — 
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The Kings of HAMAT H. 


nan; but the learned Abulfeda, who reigned in Hamath, places 
it upon the Orontes, between Hems and Apamea. We find alſo 
there was a country of Hamath which lay to the eaſtward of the 
land of Canaan, about Palmyra or Tadmor *, They ſeem to 
have drawn their origin from the Syrians of the Canaanitifh 
blood, and probably formed themſelves into a kingdom about 
the ſame time with the Syr:ans of Zobah. Thus far is certain, 
that Tor, their firſt king we read of, was engaged in an unequal 
war with Hadadezer the great king of Zobah, the ground of 
which, perhaps, might be his refuſal to ſubmit to the power of 
that ambitious prince, to whom 8 he was on the point 
of ſubmitting, when Hadadezer hi 


imſelf yielded to the ſuperior 
might of David. Toi hearing of the defeat of Hadadezer, im- 
mediately ſent his ſon Joram with a coſtly preſent in veſſels of 
gold, filver, and braſs, therewith to court the favour of the con- 
queror, to congratulate him on his ſucceſſes, and return him 
thanks for the deliverance he owed him. 

Joi, we may conclude; became a dependant on David; and 
his ſucceſſor, whether his ſon Foram or Hadoram, or any other, 
cultivated a good intelligence with the kings of Judah, till he 
was ſubdued by the powerful kings of Damaſcus, to whom Ha- 
math and all the reſt of Syria continued ſubject till the time of 

eriboam, who we are told recovered Damaſcus and Ha math, 
which belonged to Judah, for Iſrael. Upon the reduction of Da- 
7 by the A/yrrans, it may have lifted up its head a little for 
afew years, till it was conquered by Sennacherib and Eſarhaddon, 
who tranſplanted its inhabitants into Samara f. 


The KINGS of GESHUR. 


note and figure in the country where they dwelt, and were, 
doubtleſs, but petty princes, if compared with thoſe of Zobab, 
Damaſcus, and Hamath. Probably they were one of the royal 
families which in ancient times divided the whole country of 
Hria among them, and perhaps were more conſiderable for the 
alliance David made with their family than for the extent of 
their dominion. The firſt of them we meet with is called Ami- 
bud, the father of Talmai, who is expreſsly called king of Ge/hur. 
Talmai's daughter Maacha was wife to David and mother to 
Arſalom, who fled to Geſbur upon the murder of his brother 


—— — 


— 


* 2 Chron, viii. 2, 4. + 2 Kings, xiv. 28, xvili. 34. Xix. 11. 
13. XV, 24. Ezra iv. 2 
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Wr have but a very imperfect account of theſe kings; and Thekings 
it is not certainly known where the city in which they reigned of Ha- 
was ſituated. According to Jeſephus it lay to the north of Ca- math, and 


AccoRDING to Foſephus the Geſhurites were only a family of of Gefbur. 
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Ammon, and was ſheltered by Talmai three years. The Ge/hyri 
doubtleſs were ſubdued, as well as the other Syrians, by the 
kings of Damaſcus, and afterwards conquered and tranſplanted 


by the A/yrians. 
ess aaa 
CHAP. IK 
The Hiſtory of the PHOENICIANS, 
| whence this country borrowed the name of Phenici, 


or Phenice, is uncertain. Some derive the word from one 
Phenix; others from the Gree# word phenix, ſignifying a palm, 
as if that tree remarkably abounded here. Some again ſuppoſe 
that Phenice is originally a tranſlation of the Hebrew word 
Edom, the coaſts being peopled by the Edomites who fled hither 
from David. By the contraction of Canaan (for it was a part 
of that land) it was alſo called Chna, and anciently Rhabbithin 
and Colpitis, both which words, the one in the Greet and the 
other in the Hebrew, ſignify a bay or gulph. The Fews com- 
monly called it Canaan, tho ſome part of it at leaſt they knew by 
the name of Syrophanice x. The name Phænice was ſometimes 
extended to all the maritime countries of Syria and Fudza, and 
that of Canaan to the Philiſtines. On the other hand, theſe two 
names, and the other appellations, were moſt generally ſwal- 
lowed up by thoſe of Syria and Paleſtine, the laſt of which par- 
ticularly is very frequently uſed, by ancient writers, to ſignify 
the land of the — and even all the coaſt ſouthward quite 
to Peluſium in Egypt, tho it now only means the land of Juda, 
or the Holy Tine, | Er on | 
The proper Phamce was bounded on the weſt by the Med: 
terranean, on the eaſt by Syria, on the ſouth by the mountain 
Antilibanus, and on the north, according to Ptolemy, by the river 
Eleutherus, or, by the account of Pliny, Mela, and Stephanus, 
by the iſland of Aratus. On the coaſt of Phœnice, and ſouth of 
the river Eleutherus, ſtood the following cities, Simyra, Orthiji, 
Tripolis, Botrys, Byblus, Palzbyblos, Berytus, Sydon, Sarepta, 
Tyrus, Palætyrus. 3, 
Sidon may properly enough be reckoned the metropolis of 
Phentce, ſince it ſeems to have been the oldeſt city in this part, 
borrowing its name from Sidon the eldeſt ſon of Canaan, who, 
they pretend, was its founder, which is not unlikely. It is 
ſeated on the ſea-ſide, is now called Seyde, and Maundrel informs 
us it is at this day pretty well ſtocked with inhabitants, but much 
ſhrunk from its ancient extent, and more from its ſplendor, 3 
appears from the veſtiges of the ancient city that are left. 
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Tyre, anciently Sor, which name ſignifies a rock, is com- Bre. 
monly called the daughter of Sidon, from which it ſtood about 
200 furlongs ſeuthward. It muſt be diſtinguiſhed into three dif- 
ferent cities in order of time, as Tyre on the continent, or Pa- 
letyrus (old Tyre), Tyre on the iſland, and Tyre on the penin- 
ſula, after the ifland was joined to the continent. It had two 
havens, formed by the iſthmus which joined the iſland to the 
main land, the one called open, which looked towards Egypt, 
and the other cloſe, on the north fide, After this ithmus was 
thrown up, Tyre on the iſland and old Tyre on the main were 
conſidered but as 6ne city, and were in circumference 19,000 
paces, that part on the iſland, conſidered by itſelf, being only 
22 furlongs, or not quite three of our miles. Our modern ac- 


ite 
ted 


440 counts, however, make it much leſs. According to them, the 
rin iſland, which is of a circular form, hardly contains forty 
i: acres of ground; and the old wall is ſtill to be ſeen at the ut- 
= moſt margin of the land. Its narrow circumference probably 
her was what induced them to build their houſes very lofty, and 
at with more ſtories, we are told, than the houſes had at R:me *. 
5 Its buildings were in general ſpacious and magnificent. Above 
the the reſt appeared the temple built by Hiram to Fupiter, Her- 
* cules, and Aſtarte, the walls of which were 150 feet high, pro- 
Fu portionably broad, and firmly built of large blocks of ſtone 
4 — together with white plaſter, The city is now called Sur, 
a and is a mere heap of broken walls, pillars, vaults, Sc. and 
. its preſent inhabitants are only a few poor wretches, who har- 
155 bour themſelves in vaults, and ſubſiſt by fiſhing. 

* Aradus, in the iſland of that name, tho by ſome reckoned a 4ragus, 
ſy part of Syria, was however by the Phœnicians counted as a part 
7% of their country. The ifland is about 20 furlongs from the 
m ſhore, and about ſeven furlongs in circumference ; ſo that the 


inhabitants, for want of room, raiſed their buildings very high. 
1 What is remarkable, we are told, when beſieged they could 


x draw up freſh water from the bottom of the ſea, by the help of 
2 long tubes +. Bochart, with great probability, thinks this iſland, 
* and that part of the continent oppoſite to it, was the ſeat of the 
2 Canaanitiſb tribe called Arvadites, „„ 
fa Tripoli was at firſt three diſtin cities, a furlong diſtant from Tripoli, 
75 each other, but all within one common incloſure, inhabited by 

; three different colonics from Sidon, Tyre, and Aradus. It is ſtill 

of a conſiderable place, and bears its old name. 8 
of Byblus, which was the ſeat of the famous ſuperſtition in me- 5,5 

3 . . . . . 1 US. 
ho, mory of Adonis, is reported to have been the firſt city built in 
is this country. WY EY 
* Berytus, which is ſaid to have been ſtanding in the days of ,,.. 
ms 05 * a . . 2 Berytus. 
ich Chronus, muſt not have been much inferior to Hyhlus in antiquity. 

3 Under the Roman emperors the civil law was here taught in 


* Strabo, 1. xvi. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. I. v. Maundr. journ. fr. Alep. 
to Jeruſ. + Strabo, ut ſupra. Plin. Hiſt, Nat. I. v. & ii. 
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Greek, as it was at Rome in Latin. By whom the academy was 
founded, 1s not certainly known, but that it flouriſhed long 
before the reign of the emperor Dzocleſian, is manifeſt from 2 
decree of that prince, who would allow no other academies 
but thoſe of Rome, Berytus, and Conſtantinople to explain the 
laws. It is now called Barut, or Beroot, but retains nothing 
of its antient felicity except the ſituation. | 

Sarepta, Zarpath, or Carephath, ſtood between Sidon and 
Tyre, but was ſubject to the former city. The wine of Sarepta 
is commended by ſeveral writers of the later ages. Between 
this city and Tyre, a river called by modern geographers Eley- 


_ therus falſus, empties itſelf into the ſea, which however is not 


Soil and 
climate. 


Natural 
curioſities. 


taken notice of by the antients, at leaſt under that name. 
The bounds of midland Phen:icia cannot be accurately fixed. 
Ptolemy reckons in it the following towns, Arca, Palæbyblus, 
old Byblus) Gabala, and Cæſarea Paniæ. In the times of 
Chriſtianity it was conſiderably extended, and being conſidered 
as a province of ria, included not only Damaſcus, but Pal- 
myra alſo. | | 5 
The foil of this country is good, and productive of man 
neceſſaries for food and cloathing. The air is wholeſom, an 
the climate temperate. It is plentifully watered by ſmall rivers, 
which running down from mount Libanus, are ſubject to over- 
flow in an immoderate degree, either increaſed by the melting 
of the ſnows on that mountain, or by heavy rains. = 
The ſea on this coaſt formerly abounded with a peculiar fort 
of fh{ſh, from which the Tyrians drew great profit and honour, 
by uſing them in dying the choiceſt purple. On the ſhore there 
was a {and wherewith the firſt and beſt glaſs was made, a ſtaple 


manufacture of this antient country. 


Ruins of 
fi4mous 
Buildings. 


A few remains of the antient ſplendor of this now deſolate 
land are ſtill extant. Near the ruins of the metropolitan church 
at Tyre is ſeen a column 80 feet long of one block of granite 
marble, which ſome repreſent as a double, others as a triple 
pillar. Selamon's ciſterns or wells, as they are vulgarly called, 
are likewiſe remarkable, "There are three of them entire at this 
day, within about two furlongs from the fea. The firſt is an 
octagon, 20 yards in diameter, elevated on the ſouth nine yards 
above the ground, and on the north but ſix. Its wall is 
only of grave] and pebbles, but ſo firmly conſolidated with 
a ſtrong cement, that it ſeems to be an entire piece of rock. 
Upon the brink there 1s a walk round it 8 feet in breadth, and de- 
ſcending on the north by two ſteps ; there is another walk 21 feet 
broad; all which ſtructure is hollow, and built over part of the 
Water. I his ciſtern is fo plentifully ſupplicd, that though there 
iſſues from it a brook which drives four mills, it is always brim 
full. On the eaſt fide an aqueduct raiſed about fix yards from 
the ground, and containing a channel one yard wide, runs from 
this ciſtern to the two others, and receiving their waters by 
imall channels, was continued ſeveral miles to the IAhmus, 
over which it extended into the city. The current tradition 
She | 5 155 
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, that they were built by Solomon, and filled by a ſubterrane- 
\us river which that wiſe king, by his great ſagacity, diſcovered 
to run under ground here. The country people ſay, that no- 
holy could ever reach the bottom of theſe wells, though the 
thing has been attempted by great lengths of line ; but a mo- 
lem traveller confuted that opinion by a line ten yards in 
length. As the aqueduct appears as old as the ciſterns, and 
uns over the 1/thmus, it is from thence concluded that they 
were not built till after the time of Alexander, by whom the 
[tmus was raiſed. Some footſteps of what Sidon once was 

ire to be ſeen among the gardens, without the walls of the pre- 
ſent city; ſuch as beautiful columns, and other fragments of 
that kind; and at Byblus are alſo many heaps of ruins and fine 
pillars ſcattered up and down the gardens near the preſent 
town. On the continent, a little ſouthward of the iſle of Ara- 
tus, are ſeveral antiquities of a very extraordinary kind. The 
rſt is a dyke, ſtretching in a direct line eaſt and weſt more 
than a furlong, cut out of the firm rock, 30 yards over at top, 
and ſloping Ar a great many ſteps runing the whole 
length of the wall, which breaks off at a flat marſhy ground 
within two furlongs of the ſea. Secondly, a little to the ſouth- 
ward of this dyke there is a court 55 yards ſquare, cut alſo out 
of the natural rock, which on three ſides ſtands round it in 
the form of a wall, three yards high. The court to the north- 
ward is open, and about the centre of it a part of the rock, 
tre yards and a half ſquare, is left ſtanding, and ſerves for a 
pedeſtal to a throne erected upon it. The throne is compoſed 
of four large ſtones built in the form of a tribunal, with a back 
and canopy. The ſtone placed as a canopy is five yards and 
three quarters ſquare. About half a mile to the ſouthward of 
this court are two towers, ſuppoſed to be on monu- 
ments; for they ſtand over an antient burying- place. The one 
is 33 feet high, including the pedeſtal, which is in height 10 
feet, and 15 ſquare. he other, which is about ten yards 
from the frſt, is a long cone, diſcontinued at about the third 
part of its height, and capped as it were with the half of a 
globe. Under ground, near theſe pillars, are ſquare chambers 
cut out of the hard rock, of convenient height for a man, and 
long cells branching out from them, variouſly diſpoſed, and 
of different lengths, wherein the dead bodies are depoſited. 


[t is univerſally agreed, that the antient Phœnicians were a The anti- 
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branch of the Canaanites, and according to Bochart, they chang- quity of 
ed their original name to avoid the ignominy of the curſe de- the Phe. 
nounced ori their progenitor. We may add, that their blood, zicians. 


in proceſs of time, muſt have been mixed with that of foreign- 

ers, as happens in all trading places. 3 "> 
The Phenicians were governed by kings, and their territory, 

as ſmall a lip” as it was, included the kingdoms of Sidon, Tyre, 


Aradus, Berytus, and Byblus. They in this imitated the pri- 


mitive government of their forefathers, who, like the other Ca- 


naaniles, were under many petty princes, to whom they al- 


lowed 


Their go- 
vernmcnt, 
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lowed the ſovereign dignity, reſerving to themſelves the natur 
rights and liberties of mankind. 7 their hiſtory it appear 
that even the kings of Sidon and Tyre, when in their Zenith, 
were far from being uncontroulable. None of their ciyil laws 
or conſtitutions have been handed down to us. 

In the infancy of their ſtate, they, as well as the reſt of the; 
kindred, doubtleſs worſhiped the true God, whom, as is mo 
likely, they called Baal or Lord : but by degrees degenerating 
to the deification and worſhip of dead men, they became bling 
and perverſe idolaters. The chief of their deities, as they ar 
found in their own records, are theſe, Beelſamen or Lord of 
Heaven, thereby meaning the ſun ; Chronus, likewiſe dignified 
with the title of Baal, who probably was the Baal-berith or 
the Chronus antiently worſhiped at Berytus; A/tarte ; Chrom 
the ſecond, likewiſe Baal; Zeus Belus, alſo Baal; Apollo; Me 
licarthus, Melcartus, or Herculus *. 

How far they retained a due ſenſe and notion of the true 
God in this their multifarious idolatry, is hard to determine, 
It is reported of the Egyptians, that amidſt their endleſs poly- 
theiſm, they ſtill acknowledged one ſupreme God; and ſince 
the religion of the old Phenicians was in ſubſtance hardly di. 


ferent from that of the Egyptians, it 1s very probable that their 


theory and doctrine agreed together as well as their practice 
and traditions. How they repreſented Beelſamen, we no where 
find. As they meant by him in a more eſpecial manner the 
ſun, whom they had daily before their eyes in all his glory, 'ti 
likely at firſt they paid their addreſſes to the luminary itſelf, 
though afterwards, perhaps, they repreſented it by idols, which 
they placed in their temples. Though we know nothing par- 
ticular of their idols, yet we may ſuppoſe they repreſented their 
different Baals, ſuch as Baal-Berith, the Baal of Sidon, called 
Thalaſſius, or the ſea Baal, and others under their proper at- 
tributes. In proceſs of time their different Baals probably were 
each attributed by their reſpective worſhipers to the ſun, while 
the moon was adored by the name of A/tarte; for theſe two 
great luminaries ſeem to have been the chief objects of theit 
worſhip. Baal is called ſometimes a god and ſometimes 4 
goddeſs, and on the other hand A/tarte is ſometimes termed a 
2 and ſometimes a god: but by the Phœnician mythology 

e was indiſputably a goddeſs; for there we find her men- 
tioned as the mother of many children. She is particularly 
called the goddeſs of the Sidonians, and in Hebrew, Aſplarotb, 
which ſignifies flocks of ſheep or goats; from whence ſome 
have thought that ſhe was repreſented under the form of 1 
ſheep, though others think ſhe was ſo called on account of the 
great numbers of victims offered up to her. We are told, {he 
was repreſented in the ſame manner with //s, with cow's horns 
pn her head, and for the ſame reaſon, namely, to repreſent the 
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moon's increaſe and decreaſe ; for ſhe was undoubtedly conſe- 
crated into that planet, and adored under the title of the Queen 
of Heaven. Thence it has been concluded, that ſhe was the 
fame with fs, with the great Juno, and with the Grecian To, 
turned into a cow, according to Bochart, who obſerves, that 
the word A/htaroth may be extended to herds in general. She 
was alſo the Phenician Aphrodite or Venus, according to Cicero, 
who married Adonis; ſo that as ſhe went under different names, 
ſhe was douhtleſs very variouſly repreſented. Under the cha- 
racter of Venus ſhe was worſhiped in the ſtar called Lucifer. 
She was nevertheleſs pictured with arms as the goddeſs of war *, 
and in her temple on mount Libanus, where the was mourn- 
ing her loſt Adonis, ſhe was repreſented with her head mufled 
up in a veil, and leaning on her left hand +. She is ſaid to 
have conſecrated Tyre, by depoſiting a fallen ſtar there. Apollo 
js taken for the Phut or Put of 25 whence the Pythius 
of the Greets. He was in great repute among them; for we 
find the Tyrians, when beſieged by Alexander, were ſo much 
afraid that he ſhould leave them and go over to the enemy, 
that they chained him with golden chains to the altar of Her- 
cules f. Melcartus, or Herculus, was the great and antient god 
of Tyre, the Tyrians reckoning him as old as their city, which 
Herodotus tells us, they ſaid had exiſted 2300 years. They had 
a great veneration for him; but repretented him under no 
form, and put no images in his temple. However, in the reign 
of Hiram, we will find that they deviated from this cuſtom. 
Among thæir gods may alſo be placed Adonis, Thammuz, or 
Ofris, which three names certainly meant the ſame object, 
and two of them were formed into one by the people of Ama- 
thus in Cyprus, who worſhiped Adongſiris. The ceremonies per- 
formed in honour of the Egyptian Oſiris, and the beautiful 
Admis begotten by Cinyras, an Aſſyrian, were almoſt the ſame. 
They had both their 4:/appearance or death; there was a ſearch 
after both with mourning, and they both had their :nvention 
with joy and gladneſs ; ſo that they may very reaſonably be 
ſuppoſed the ſame. The Phenicians alſo had ſmall idols cal- 
led Patæci, which they placed in the prows of their ſhips. 
hey were the tutelar gods of ſeafaring men, and carried 
about for protection from diſaſters of the ſea. How nearly ſo- 
ever the Phœnicians may have agreed with the Egyptians in the 
main points of their ſuperſtition, we do not read that they 
ever extended their worſhip, like them, to the inanimate 
breathing, TIEN | P N 
Baal had his prophets and prieſts in great number. We 
read of 450 of them which were fed at Jezebel's table only. 
hey were wont to offer burnt offerings and ſacrifices to this 
god, and to dance with violent geſticulations; but whether 
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round the altar, or over it, or upon it, is uncertain *. Having 
by this exerciſe and violent ſtraining of their voices worked 
themſelves to the height of phrenzy, they began to cut their 
bodies with knives and lancets, and then Weng, themſelves to 
prophecy, or rather raving, as if poſſeſſed by ſome inviſible 
power. Such was their barbarous way of worſhip, which need 
not be wondered at, conſidering their more barbarous cuſtom 
in earlier days of ſacrificing even ſuch perſons as were moſt 
. dear to them to appeaſe or reconcile their falſe gods when they 
laboured under any public calamities. So barbarous a practice 
they had in common with the Egyptians; but it was diſcon- 
tinued here, as well as in Egypt, pretty early. 

Aſtarte alſo had many prophets or prieſts, 400 of whom were 
ſupported by Fezebz/. Our verſion calls them prophets of the 
groves; but Mr. Selden has proved, by comparing many paſſa- 
ges of ſcripture together, that they were the prieſts of Miarte +, 
There is no room to doubt but ſhe was ſerved with much form, 
pomp, and myſtery ; and women particularly are ſaid to have 
been employed to weave hangings or tabernacles for her. When 
ſhe was adored as queen of Heaven, they offered to her cakes 
. for that ſervice with great ceremony. T he children 
gathered the wood, and the fathers kindled the fire, and the women 

kneaded the dough, to make cakes for the queen of Heaven. They 

alſo burned incenſe, and poured out drink offerings to her, 

paying their homage in all probability to the moon itſelf as 

well as to the ſun, thoſe great lights being always conſidered 

together. The pious Fob joins them in the following words 

to acknowledge the danger of contemplating ſuch beauties, and 

to diſown his having yielded to the temptation, F I beheld the 

un when it ſhined, and the moon walking in brightneſs, and my 

q heart hath been ſecretly enticed, or my mouth hath kiſſed my hand; 
1 this alſo were an iniquity. At Byblus ſhe had a temple, and was 
| worſhiped as the {6 of Adonis; and at the annual time of 
lamenting that youth, ſuch women as would not conform to 

the cuſtom of ſhaving their heads, were bound to proftitute 
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their bodies one entire day for hire, the money thus earned be- 
1 ing preſented to the goddeſs. Her temple at Aphac on mount t 
| Libanus, was a perfect ſink of lewdneſs, the moſt ſhameful f 


commerce between the ſexes being allowed within its profane 

walls. Other temples ſhe doubtleſs had, and other rites ; but 

it were in vain to attempt either to enumerate or diſtinguiſh b 

them. Though ſhe is called the goddeſs of the Sidonians, her | 

principal temple ſeems to have been that built by Hiram at b 
re. 

EN "After what manner they worſhiped their Apollo, is uncertain; ö 
but to their Hercules they are ſaid to have paid great honour. 1 
All who worſhiped him were clad uniformly in a looſe flowing Fr 

garment of Egyptian linen. The fire of his altar never went 
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out. Thoſe who offered incenſe to him, ſhaved their heads; 
went barefoot, and were ſuppoſed pure from any pollution 


| contracted from the other ſex. Women were not allowed to 


enter into the temple, and ſwine were carefully kept from ap- 
proaching it. 


We ſhall now finiſh our account of their religious ceremo- 


nies and practices, with. what they did in commemoration of 
Adonis, or Oſiris, or Adonoſiris, or Thammuz, all which names, 
as we have already obſerved, centered in one object. His fa- 
ther, they pretend, was one Cinyras an Aſſyrian, who founded 
the city of Paphos in the iſland of Cyprus; and it is agreed 
that he was a moſt beautiful youth. is birth and death are 
differently related. Some ſay, that Venus was enamoured of 
him from his infancy, and committed the care of his educa- 
tion to Proſerpine, who afterwards, when he was grown up, 
refuſing to deliver him, a diſpute thence aroſe between the two 
goddeſſes, which was decided wy Pr args It was decreed, 
that the youth ſhould be one third of the year with 2 
another with Venus, and the laſt third he might diſpoſe of him- 
ſelf as he pleaſed. Adonis taken with the charms of Venus, 
ſpent two thirds of his time with that goddeſs, which giving 
offence to Diana, ſhe ſent a wild boar to put an end to his 
life k. Others ſay he was the ſon of Cinyras by his own daugh- 
ter Myrrha; and to conceal the guilt of ſo, unlawful a com- 
merce, was expoſed on the mountains, where he was nurſed 
by the nymphs, and became a great ſportſman. Venus ſeeing 
him at his manly ſport, fell in love with him, and admitted 
him to great intimacy with her, which railing the jealouſy and 
reſentment of Mars, he turned himſelf into a wild boar and 
flew him. The goddeſs, unſpeakably grieved at the ſad news, 
followed him to the ſhades, and demanded him from Proſer- 
pine who after ſome difficulties 2 that he ſhould have 
eave every year to be with Venus ſix months. She upon this 
returned with joy to the earth again, acquainted her followers 
with her ſucceſs, and ordained a feſtival to be celebrated in 
commemoration thereof . In conſequence of this myſterious 
tradition, the women, at Byblus eſpecially, mourned annually 
for the death of Adonis, and rejoiced for his recovery. Adonis 
is alſo ſaid to have been the ſon of an heathen king, whoſe 
image the Jeꝛbiſb women adored with ſhedding of tears, and even 


by offering ſacrifices to it Þ. 


Whoever he was, the ſuperſtition of mourning over him was 
univerſally practiſed by the women in thoſe parts. They be- 
gan their outcries and lamentations as ſoon as they perceived 
the river Adonis to appear of a bloody hue, which it often did, 
occaſioned by a kind of minium waſhed into it by the land 
floods, The lamentations of a mother for the loſs of her only 
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fon, could not be more loud or tender. They then proceed: 


ed to their faerifices of the dead, having firſt diſciplined them- 
ſelves by whipping, and the next day pretending him to be re- 


vived and aſcended through the air te the upper regions, they 


ſhaved their heads, as the Egyptians did for the loſs of Apis. 
Some relate, that during the ſolemnity, on a certain night, they 
laid an image in a bed, over which they made long and ſad 
lamentations; then light being brought in, the prieſt anointed 
the mouths of the aſſiſtants, whiſpered to them that ſalvation 
was come, that deliverance was brought to paſs; upon which 
their forrow was turned into joy, and the image taken as it 
were out of its ſepulchre. Many other idle and ſuperſtitious 
ceremonies were performed at this feſtival, which has made ſo 
laſting an impreſſion on the women of thoſe parts, that ſome 
traces of it are kept up by them of Aleppo to this day *. 
There are different ways of allegorizing this hiſtory. Aabnis 
was the ſun; Yenus repreſented the upper hemiſphere of the 
earth, or what we think ſo; Proſerpine the lower hemiſphere: 
therefore when the ſun was in the fix inferior ſigns, they ſaid 
he was with Proſerpine; when he was in the fix ſuperior, with 
Venus; and by the boar that flew Adonis, they underſtood 
winter T. By Adonis ſometimes alſo were meant the fruits of 
the earth, which are for one while buried, but at length ap- 


pear flouriſhing to the ſight. Doubtleſs there was great varia- 


tion among thoſe who received this picce of ſuperſtition, when 
they talked of what it meant, and why it was practiſed. Plu- 
turch takes Adonis to be Bacchus. Oſiris was both the ſun and 
Adonis, and was buried, according to Lucian, at Byblus. The 
word Adonis, as well as Baal, imports Lord. 

Herodotus ſuppoſes the Phœnicians to have been circumciſed: 
but Foſephus relates, that none of the nations included under 
the vague names of Paleſtine and Syria, uſed that rite, the Fews 
excepted. They abſtained from the fleſh of ſwine. 

uch is ſaid of the Phenicians, their arts, ſciences, and ma- 


and learn- nufactures; but as what we find concerning them is couched 


ing. 


in general terms only, we cannot condeſcend to particulars, 
The Sidonians, under which denomination it was antiently 
uſual to comprehend all the Phœniciaus, were of a moſt happy 
genius and frame of mind. Arithmetic and aſtronomy either 
took riſe among them, or were brought by them to great per- 
fection. From them thoſe excellent ſciences, together with 
their letters, flowed into Greece. They were from the begin- 
ning addicted to philoſophical exerciſes of the mind, inſomuch, 
that a Sidonian, by name Moſehus, taught the doctrine of atoms 
before the Trojan war; and Abdomenus of Tyre challenged Sol- 
mon, though the wiſeſt king on earth, by the ſubtle queſtions 
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he propoſed to him *. In latter ages alſo both Tyre and Sidon 
produced their philoſophers, Boethus and Diodatus of Sidon, 
Antipater and Apollonius of Tyre. Their language, which was 
common to the other Canaanites, was a dialect of the Hebrew. 


Their letters or characters were either the ſame, or very like 
to the Samaritan characters. 


791 


However eminent they were for their learning and ſkill in Their ma- 
the ſciences, it is however probable they excelled much more nufactures. 


in the labours of the hand than in thoſe of the head. The 
glaſs of Sidon, the purple of Tyre, and the exceeding fine linen 
they wove, were the product of their own country and their 
own inventions. For their extraordinary ſkill in working of 
metals, in hewing of timber and ſtone, in a word, for their 
perfect knowledge of what was ſolid, great and ornamental in 
architecture, we need only put the reader in mind of the large 
ſhare they had in erecting and decorating the temple at Feru- 
alem under their kin tram. So remarkable and famous 
were they for their proficiency in the arts, that whatever was 
elegant, great or pleaſing, either in apparel, veſſels, or toys, 
was diſtinguiſned by way of excellence with the epithet of 


Hidonian. 


When we conſider them as merchants, they may be ſaid to Ten 


hare engroſſed for a long time all the commerce of the weſtern tenſive 


world. As navigators, they were the boldeſt and moſt expe- 
rienced, and the greateſt diſcoverers of the antient times, hav- 
ing, for many ages, no rivals. As planters of colonies, they 
did ſo much, that it is ſurprizing how they could furniſh ſuch 
ſupplies of people, and not wholly depopulate their ſmall ter- 
ritory, which was little more than the ſlip of ground between 
mount Libanus and the ſea. They were probably at firſt fur- 
niſhed with eaſtern and other commodities by the Syrians, as 
the productions of the natural growth of their own territory 
would not be conſiderable. Perceiving by degrees how accep- 
table theſe commodities would be in foreign parts, they turn- 
ed all their thoughts to trade and navigation, being prompted 
by the great number of convenient harbours on their coaſt, 
and the excellent materials for ſhip-building on the neighbour- 
ing mountains. At the ſame time applying themſelves to manu- 
factures, they quickly extended their commerce, and brought 
themſelves to be conſidered as the firſt of the earth for riches 
and ſplendor, if not for power. „ 

The Edomites, who fled thither in the time of David, ſeem 
to have communicated to the Phœnicians a knowledge of the 
Red ſea, and of the ſouth parts of Arabia, Egypt, and Ethiopia, 
which coaſts were before unknown to them. They were en- 
abled probably by this information, to undertake the voyages 
to thoſe parts for Solomon and Pharach Necho. They affected 
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no empire but that of the ſea, ſought to enlarge no other do- 
minion, and ſeem to have aimed at nothing but the peaceable 
enjoyment of their commerce, upon the advancement of which 
all their thoughts were fixed. They traded to all the knoyy 
parts they could reach; to the Caſſiterides, or Britiſb iſles, ani 
to many other places in the Atlantic ocean, both to the north 
and ſouth of the Streighis mouth, and into all the ports of th: 
Mediterranean, the Black fea, and the lake Maæotis. In al 
' theſe parts they had ſettlements and correſpondents, fron 
which they drew what was uſeful to themſelves, or might he 
ſo to others, exerciſing in their full latitude the three great 
branches of trade, importation, exportation, and tranſpcrta- 
tion. The traffic they carried on by land in Syria, Meſoputs- 
mia, Aſſyria, Babylonia, Perſia, and Arabia, and even in India, 
was of no leſs extent ; ſo that their country became a great 
ſtorehouſe, capable to adminiſter to the neceſlities or Juxury 
of all nations, their merchants being mentioned in ſcripture 
as equal to princes. | | 

As to their ſhipping, we may obſerve that their larger em- 
barkations conſiſted of veſſels of two ſorts, namely, round ſhip 
or gaul:, and long ſhips or triremes, which in time of an en- 
gagement were drawn up in the middle of the line, while the 
gauli were placed in the wings at a ſmall diſtance from each 
other. If at any time their ſhips bound on a voyage obſerve 
that a ſtranger kept them company, or followed them in their 
track, they were ſure to get rid of him if they could, or de- 
ceive him if poflible, in which they went ſo far as to venture 
the foſs of their ſhips, and even their lives. As they graſped 
at the whole commerce of the then known world, they wanted 
to diſcourage other nations from expoſing themſelves to the 
dangers of the ſea; for which purpoſe they affected piracy, or 
pretended to be at war with ſuch as they met when they 
thought themſelves ſtrongeſt. Great part of their wealth wa 
owing to their manufacture for purple, the fiſh which ſerved 
them for dying that colour being then found on their coaſts, 
though it is now either loſt, or the preſent inhabitants know 
not how to catch it. An antient author attributes the diſo- 
Iuteneſs of Tyre to its great number of dyers. In the ſervice 
of Nechus king of Hgypi, we have ſeen, that in a voyage to the 
eaſtern coaſts of Africa, they doubled the cape of Good Hope, 
and in three years arrived again in Z92yþ: by the Mediterranean. 
We cannot however agree with the learned Huctius, that the 
Phenicians frequently ſailed from the 1Zediterrancan round the 
cape of Go Hope to the Eaſl- Indies, as the India commodities 


would be furniſhed to them much more conveniently by Egypt, 


the Red Sea, and Syria. Such a courſe would not have eſcape 
the knowledge of Herodotus, who even diſputes the credibility 
of the account of the ſailors in the ſervice of Nechs, who at 


their return related that they had Teen the fun at mid-day 4 
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me north, which we know is a conſequence of their having 


do- fled the equator *. 1 2 
ble ertz ore we 3 upon the hiſtory of the Phœnician kings, we Their hiſ- 
ic ſhall ſhortly mention the dark and fabulous account of the fa- tory, 


Wn mily of Agenor, the firſt king of Phenice, taken notice of by 2 
nd the Greeks. According to Apollodorus, Agenor and Belus were The fabu- 
rth the ſons of Neptune by Lybia the daughter of Epaphus, a king of Jous ac- 


the part of Egypt. Belus reigned in Egypt, and was the father of count of 
al Feyptus i.” Danaus; but Agenor leaving his native country, ſet- Aenor. 
* led in Phœnice, where he became the father of a numerous race. 

de Authors are not agreed as to the number of his wives or children. 

cat come mention a fifth wife, and fome even a ſixth. His children 


" Europa, Iſæa, Melia, Cadmus, Phenix, Cilix, Thaſus, Ca- 
Ke 3 20 others. His daughter Europa being ſtolen by 


a, Jupiter in the ſhape of a bull, that is, in a ſhip named the 
os 1 and carried into Crete, Agenor, who was thereat extremely 
* grieved, ſent his ſon Cadmus with a great ſum of money in 
* queſt of her; but he not finding her, nor daring to return home 
without her, reſolved to ſettle elſewhere. He . accordingly 
1 filed with his followers to Thrace, and afterwards to Bœotia, 
1 from whence he drove out the Hjantes, and built a city which 
** he called Cadmea, allowing the Ames, who ſubmitted to him, 
te to inhabit with his Phœnicians. Laius, the ſon of his grandſon, 


ach was afterwards expelled by Amphion and Zethus, who called the 


vel city Thebes, in honour of their aunt T hebe. 5 
hel ſea and Melia, two other daughters of Agenor, married 
(e- their couſin-germans Ægyptus and Danaus. Cilix is ſaid by 


UTE Ajallodorus to have ſettled in Cilicia. Thaſus, according to the 
ped fame author, and Pauſanius built the city of T haſos in Thrace. 
tel Phenix is ſuppoſed by the Greeks to have ſucceeded his father 


the in the kingdom of Sidon, to which he afterwards gave his own 

1 name. Euſebius adds, that he was the firſt that found out the 

hey ſcarlet colour, which was at firſt called Phœnicius, and with a 

wa ſmall alteration afterwards, Puniceus color. 2 ; 

vel The next king of Sidon mentioned by the antient Greeks Is 

; Phalis, who flouriſhed about the time of the Trojan war. He 

nou is honoured by Homer with the title of mo/? illuſtrious, and is 

io. faid to have been a faithful ally of the Greets ft. 

vis There is ſuch a diſagreement among authors relating to 

the former and his deſcendants, that their accounts are O Ways 

10 to be depended upon, being interwoven and darkened with. 

* numberleſs fables, which it is not worth while to attempt the 

the BW unraveling of. That we might not ſeem to confound true 

| the and fabulous accounts; we have therefore placed theſe latter 

ities] apart by themſelves. | a : 3 : | 
Gt, henice, as we have ſaid, was divided into ſcveral ſmall king- Their true 


ape WY dome. Beſides the kings of Sidon and Tyre mentioned in icrip- hiſtory, 


y in * Herod 1. ii. & iv. Huet. hiſt. du commerce des Anc. Polyzn. I. vi. 
tc e Strabo, + Homer. OdyM, iv, 627. See alſo D:@ys cret. I. i. 
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ture, we read of Elbaſus king Berytus, to whom Sanchoniathg. 
according to Euſebius, dedicated his hiſtory z of Erylus king of 
Byblus, and of other Phœnician kings whole dominions were 
conhned to the narrow bounds of one city and its territory, 
Of all the kings of Phenice, thoſe of Sidon, Tyre, and Arad 
ſeem to have been the moſt powerful and wealthy, and make 
the beſt figure in hiſtory. But their ſucceſſions, and the years 
of their reſpective reigns, cannot be aſcertained, their records, 
which were faithfully kept, being now no more. It is even 
impoſſible to fix the chronology of their beſt and cleareſt times, 
We muſt therefore content ourſelves with the imperfect ac- 


counts relating to them which occur in hiſtory. 


Sidon, the eldeſt fon of Canaan, was, according to Foephus, 
the founder, and very likely the firſt king of this city. As to 
his actions or the years of his reign, we are left quite in the 
dark. Neither are we better acquainted with the kings who 
ſucceeded him; for though the $:49nzans are mentioned in the 
hiſtories of Moſes, Joſbud, and the Judges, yet we And not in 
holy writ expreſs mention made of their kings till the time f 
the prophet Feremiab, by whom we learn, that the king of 
Siaon ſent ambaſſadors to Zedekiah to propoſe a league againſt 
Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon. | 
Their next king we ind mentioned in hiſtory is Tetran- 
neſtus, who aſſiſted Xerxes in his expedition againſt Greece with 
zoo galleys, and by Herodotus is reckoned among the chief com- 
manders of the Perſian navy. | 
Tiennes appears next; but to whom he ſucceeded, is uncer- 
tain. The Sidonians and other Phœnicians in his reign not be- 
ing able to bear the oppreſſive and tyrannical behaviour of their 
Perfian governor, entered into a confederacy with Ne#anthis 
king of Egypt, and roſe up in arms againſt Darius Ochus. Ne- 
tanebis at that time was threatned with an invaſion from Da- 
rius, therefore to keep the ſeat of war at a diſtance from his 
own dominions, he ſent 4000 Greeks to the affiftance of the 
Phenicians under Mentor the Rhodian. Tennes, in the mean 
time, had fitted out a powerful fleet, and raiſed a conſiderable 
army; and being joined by the Greeks, he ſoon routed the go- 
vernors of Syria and Cilicia, and drove the Perſians quite out 
of Phœnice. Darius, alarmed at the progreſs of the Phanicnans, 
and exaſperated at their inſulting behaviour to thoſe Perjians 
that fell into their hands, raiſed an army of 300,000 foot and 
30, ooo horſe, and marched in perſon into Phœnicia. Upon his 
approach, Mentor the Rhodian baſely entered into a private 
treaty with him to deliver up Sidon, and even prevailed with 
Tennes to be a partner in his treaſon. The Sidonians, In 
the mean time, were preparing with the utmoſt vigour 
for a gallant defence; but all was to no purpoſe ; for the 
Perſrans no ſooner drew near the city, than — pretend- 
ing to go to the general aſſembly of the Phanicians, went witi 
about 600 men to the Perſian camp, 100 of whom were my 


Cipal citizens, and were immediately put to death by Oc - 25 
g | author 
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ber of 40,000 men, beſides women and children. Teunes di 


not outlive the ruin which by his treachery he had brought 


upon his country; for Ochus deteſting his pe:hdy, ordered him 
to be put to death. There were vait riches of gold and ſilver 
in Hidon when this calamity happened to it, which being all 
melted down by the flames, Ochus fold the aſhes of the city for 
great ſums of money. The total deſtruction of Si fo ter- 
rihed the other Phenicians, that they immediately ſubmitted, and 
made their peace upon the beſt terms they could with the king, 
who being intent on marching againſt Necfauebis, more willingly 
compounded with the Phænician cities. Thus all Phænice 
was again brought under the Per/ian yoke, and the predictions 
of the prophets touching the deſtruction of Sidon fulfilled. 
When the city was conſumed, many Sidonians were abſent 


authors of the rebellion. Five hundred other citizens of chief rank 
who came out ſoon after with olive-branches in their hands, were 
alſo put to death. Ochus and Tennes then marched out at the 
head of the Perſian army towards the city, and were admitted 
without the leaſt oppoſition by Mentor, who was in poſſeſſion 
of one of the gates. The diſcovery of the treachery of Tennes, 
had greatly terrified and confounded the Sidanians; but now, 
ſeeing themſelves a ſecond time betrayed, and the enemy with- 
in their walls, they reſolved to deſtroy themſelves as they had 
no means of eſcaping ; for upon the approach of the Per ſians, 
they voluntarily burnt all their ſhips, that they might be ex- 
cited to a more vigorous defence. They accordingly ſet fire 
to their houſes, and were all conſumed with them, to the num- 
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on traffic, and returning afterwards, rebuilt the city, Ochus Bef. Ch. 


being then returned to Per/ia. The government was committed 451, 


U 


to Strato; and not many years after, when Alemander the great Strato. 


arrived in their country, they voluntarily ſubmitted to him irom 
their havred of the Perſians. Strato, it ſeems, did not approve 


of this reſolution ; for we are told Alexander deprived him of Bef. Ch. 


the crown, becauſe he ſubmitted not of his own accord, but 333. 


at the inſtigation of the citizens. Theopompus, as quoted by 
Atheneus, gives him the character of a moſt lewd and volup- 
tuous prince, and relates, that to have an opportunity of chuſing 
the moſt beautiful women for his own uſe, he inſtituted public 
ſports for them, conſiſting chizfy of dancing and ſinging. 
Alexander having depoled Strato, gave Heßfæſtio power to 
beſtow the crown of Sidon upon which of his friends he pleaſed. 
Hephaſtio thereupon named to the royal dignity one of the 
chief citizens, in whoſe houſe he then lodged and was ſplen- 
didly entertained. The citizen, not at all dazzked at the faght 
of a crown, returned his generous gueſt a thouſand thanks : 
at the ſame time earneſtly eee he would excuſe him from 


aluming a dignity to which he had no title, as not being of 
the royal family. Hepha/tio, not a little ſurprized at this an- 
ſwer, which he found to be ſincere, then deſired the Sidonian 
to name ſome one of the royal race whom he thought worthy 


ef the regal dignity. He accordi ngly named Ballonymus, a mm | 
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of an unblemiſhed character, but ſo poor, that he was reduced 
to maintain himſelf by his daily labour. His poverty and mean 
condition, however, were no objections to Hephæſtio, who 
immediately diſpatched a meſſenger to him with the royal 
robes. The meſſenger found him all in rags, drawing water 


in a garden as a common labourer. Being acquainted with his 


aſſumption to the throne, he made no difficulty of accepting 
the new dignity, and proceeding to the city, was received by 
Hephæſtio with all the marks of diſtinction due to his charac- 
ter, and proclaimed king in the forum amidſt the ſhouts and 
acclamations of the people *. The ſame occurrence is related 
with very little variation by Plutarch, Fuſtin, and Curtius. All 
that we know of his reign 1s, that to the laſt he proved faithful 
to the Macedonians, to whom he was indebted for his crown. 
We ſhall now proceed to give an account of the kings of 
Tyre. There are no memorials extant of any of the Tyriar 
princes before Abibal, with whom Foſephus any Theophilus An- 
tiochenus begin the ſucceſſion they have 1 us with from 
Menander the Epheſian and Dius, both authors, as Foſephus 
calls them, of unqueſtionable credit. Dius was by birth a 
Phœnician, and wrote the hiſtory of Tyre extracted from the 
public records carefully preſerved in that city; and Menandir 
compiled the lives of princes from the public archives of the 
places he treats of. The firſt king Foſepbus and T heophilus 
mention from theſe hiſtorians, is Abibal, or Abeimal, who was 
cotemporary with David, and probably joined with the neigh- 
bouring nations againſt him, and David counts the inhabitants 
of Tyre among his enemies. How long he reigned, 1s uncertain, 
He was ſucceeded by his fon Hiram, ſometimes called Iram, 
Chiramus, Hieromus, and Hieromenus. This prince maintained 
a ſtrict friendſhip with king David, to whom he ſent ambaſſa- 
dors, probably to congratulate him upon his victory over the 
7275 tes, whom he had then driven from the ſtrong hold of 
ion, and to conclude an alliance with him. He preſented 
him with cedar trees, and ſent ſkilful workmen to build him 
a palace in Jeruſalem. Upon the death of David, and the ac- 
ceſſion of Solomon, Hiram ſent a congratulatory embaſly to the 
new king, from whom, upon the return of his ambaſſadors, he 
received a letter, informing him, that he intended to build a2 
temple to God, and deſiring him to allow ſome of his ſubjects 
to aſſiſt in the work, and to, furniſh him with cedars from 
Lebanon. Hiram was much pleaſed with Solomon's letter, and 
returned an anſwer that he would willingly perform what he 
deſired, on condition that Solomon would fend him a ſufficient 


proviſion of corn for his houſhold. He accordingly ſent cedat | 


and fir-trees to Solomon, and received from him a yearly pre- 
ſent of 20, ooo meaſures of wheat, and 20 meaſures of pure 
oil. Joſephus aſſures us, that the originals of the two letters 
were extant in his time, both in the Jewiſh and Tyrian records, 
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Beſides the cedar wood and other materials for building the 
temple, from his friendſhip and kindneſs to Solomon, he ſent him 


in | — 
10 a man who was very famous at Tyre for working in gold, ſilver, 
al and other metals, to aſſiſt and direct him in that great under- 
er taking; advancing, moreover, 120 talents of gold for the finiſhe 
is ing of the fabrick. Solomon, in gratitude for his friendly aſ- 
8 ſiftance, made him a preſent of twenty cities in the land of 
y Galilee, not far from Tyre ; but Hiram, upon viewing the ci- 
c ties, not being greatly pleaſed with them, declined the pre- 
id ſent in a reſpectful manner ; from which refuſal that part of 
ed the country was called Cabul, that is, diſpleaſing. Hiram 


proved no leſs ſerviceable to Solomon in the building his fleet 


F 


ul than in perfecting the grand work of the temple. He no ſooner 

heard that Solomon deſigned to build a fleet at Elath and Ezion- 
of geber, two ſeaport towns on the Red Sea, in order to carry on 
Mt a trade from thence to Ophir, but he generouſly furniſhed him 
1 with as many builders and ſhipwrights as he had occaſion for, 
m and ſent him alſo ſkilful mariners to conduct his fleets to the | 
us land of Ophir . | 
1 Dius, as quoted by Jaſephus, tells us, that the love of wiſ- J 
he dom was the chief inducement to that tenderneſs and friend- f 
2 | ſhip betwixt Solomon and Hiram; that they interchanged cer- L 
he tain riddles to be unfolded, upon condition, that he who failed J 
us of the ſolution, ſhould incur a forfeiture. Riddles were alſo | 
” propoſed to Solomon by the Tyrian Abdemonus, as we have al- | 
h- ready mentioned. Under Hiram, the kingdom of Tyre was in | 
it a very flouriſhing condition. He enlarged Tyre, and repaired [ 
n, and improved divers cities in the eaſtern parts of his domini- | 
m, ons. He built two temples, one to Hercules and another to 1 
ed | Afarte, and is ſaid to have repaired the temples of other gods, . 
a- and to have enriched them with offerings to a very great value. | 
he The only military expedition in which we find him engaged, | 
of was againſt the Eyceans, Who refuſing to pay their uſual tri- | 
ed bute, in a very ſhort time were reduced by him. 
im Tatian, on the authority of three Phenician hiſtorians, re- | 
'0- lates, that king Hiram gave his daughter in marriage to Solo- F 
he mm, who by her was induced to worſhip Ahteroth, the god- | 
he deſs of the Sidonians x. Hiram lived 53 years, and reigned 34. q 
2 He was ſucceeded by his fon Balzazer, Baleaſtarins, or Bazar, Ba'tazry. 9 
cis who, according to # Fry reigned ſeven years; but ſeventeen Bef. Ch. 
"Mm according to T heophilus, and died in the 43d year of his age. 1012. 1 
nd Abdaſtartus ſucceeded his father Baleazer, and died in the 4%do/ar 
he 2oth year of his life, and the gth of his reign, according to 75. 
ent Wi | /?/4phus. Theophilus, however, ſays he died at the age of 54, 
Jar WW | #fter having reigned 12 years. He was murdered by his nurſe's 
re- tour ſons, the eldeſt of whom uſurped the kingdom, and go- | 
1 rerned twelve years. | 
ers Et: 
ds, 1 
— * 'Tatian, orat. cont. Græcos. | 
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Aſftartus, the brother of Abdaftartus, recovered the throne to 
his family, lived 66 years, and reigned 12. 

His brother and ſucceſſor 4/tarimus lived, ſays Foſephus, c, 
years, and reigned 12. He was murdered by his brother 
en who took the government upon him in the goth year 
of his age. | 
| Phe, or as Theophilus calls him, Helles, was murdered in 
the eighth month of his reign by /thobal, fon to A/tarimus, and 
chief prieſt of the goddels Marte, which dignity was next 
to that of the king. | F . | 

Ithobal is called in ſcripture Ethbaal, and ftiled king of the 
Sidonians. Foſephus, who ſays he lived 638 years, and reignef 
32, gives him the title of king of Tyre and Sidon; whence it 


is plain Sidon, in his time, was ſubject to Tyre, Ithobal built 


Botrys in Phentcia, and Auzaies in Africa. His daughter J. 
nebel was wife to Achab king of Hal. 

After him his ſon Badezor, or Bazor, reigned, according to 
Foj-phus, 6 years, and lived 45. | 

His fon AZettinus ſucceeded him, and reigned 9 years, ſays 
PFofrphns ; 29 ſays Theophilus. He died in the 32d year of his 
age, leaving behind him two ſons, Pygmalion and Barca, and 
as many daughters, Eliza and Anna. 

Pvyomalion aſcended the thrane on the death of his father 
Mettinus, being at that time very young, that is, 16 accord- 
ing to the computation of 7o/ephus, who ſuppoſes he reigned 

o years, and lived 56. In the ſeventh year of his reign, 
his ſiſter F/i/a, called alſo Dido, flying from Tyre, built Car- 
thage on the coaſt of Africa. The occaſion of her flight is 
thus related. Pygmalion coveting the immenſe riches of her 
huſband and uncle Sichæus, a prieſt of Hercules, invited him 
one day to hunt with him, and while the attendants were ab- 
ſent in purſuit of a wild boar, ran him through the body with 
his ſpear ; then throwing him down a precipice, gave out that 
the fall had been the occaſion of his death. Fu/tin and Virgil 
ſay, that Sichæus was barbarouſly murdered” at the altar by 
P;zmalimm. However it be, the tyrant reaped no fruit from 
his wicked attempt. His ſiſter Eliſa, a woman of great ſaga- 
city and penetration, diſcovering clearly what had prompted 
him to the murder of her huſband, formed a deſign of leaving 
Tyre; but that the might ſave herſelf and her treaſures from 
the tyrant, ſhe concealed all reſentment for the death of her 
huſband, and only afked leave to retire: with her effects to 
Charta, a ſmall city becwcen 96:49n and 7yre, as if to live there 
with her brother Farce. Fygmalion granted her demand, in 
hopes of having an opportunity of laying his hands upon her 
treaſures; but her brother Barca and ſeveral ſenators being alſo 
engaged in her deſign, they were all embarked with their efets 
and her fleet out of ſight, before the tyrant thought ſhe had be- 
gun to put her deſign in execution. Enraged at the diſap- 
pointment, he immediately ordered a fleet to be fitted out to 
purſue the fugitives ; but was prevented by the tears of — 
| . ; mother 
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mother and the threats of an oracle. "The adventurers firſt put 
in to the iſland of Cyprus, from whence they carried off a great 
number of young women, and afterwards proceeding weſtward, 
landed on the coaſt of Africa near Utica, and founded Carthage, 
a city which in after ages contended for the empire of the 
world with Rome. Pygmalion is ſaid by Stephanus to have built 
the city of Carpaſia in the iſland of Cyprus. He ſent alſo to the 
temple of Hercules at Grades, a rich donative, being the figure 
of an olive tree of maſſive gold, of moſt exquiſite and curious 
workmanſhip ; its berries, which were of emerald, bearing a 
wonderous reſemblance to the natural fruit of that tre. 

The next king of Tyre we find mentioned in hiitory is Elu- 
Jcus, who reigned in the time of SHalmaneſer king of Aria. 
Elulæus having reduced Gath, the Gittites applied for ſuccour 
to Shalmaneſer, who accordingly marched at the head of a 
powerful army into Phoence ; but coming to an accommo- 
dation with the king of Tyre, he again withdrew his troops. 
Not long after Sidon, Arce, Palætyrus, and ſeveral other mari- 
time towns, revolting from the Tyrians, and proclaiming Sal- 
maneſer their king, a new war on this occaſion broke out be- 
twixt the Tyrians and the Aſyrians. Shalmaneſer was fully bent 
upon reducing the Tyrians, the only people in Phœnice that 
diſputed his power and authority; for which purpoſe he or- 
dered a fleet of 60 fail to be fitted out — them. This 
feet, however, was routed and diſperſed by the Tyrians with 
only twelve veſſels, and 500 of the rowers being alſo taken 
priſoners, the victory gained the Tyrians ſuch a reputation for 
naval affairs, that Ak er, dreading to engage them at ſea, 
turned the ſiege into a blockade, and returned into Aria. 
The Tyr:ans were in time reduced to great diſtreſs, but by 
digging wells within the city, were enabled to hold out for the 
ſpace of five years, when SHalmaneſer dying, the ſiege was raiſed. 
Elulzus reigned 3o years. 

[thibal Tl. reigned in the time of Nebuchadnezzar, who was 
employed no leſs than 13 years in the fiege of Tyre. 1thobal, 
according to the prophet Ezeliel, was a moſt proud, arrogant, 
afluming prince, pretending to know all ſecrets, to be as wiſe 
2 Daniel, and even ranking himſelf among the gods, which 
was the cauſe of his deſtruction, becauſe thou haſt jet thine heart as 
the heart of God — therefore thou ſhalt die the death of them that 
are flain in the midſt of the ſeas ; from whence we may conclude 
he was ſlain by the Afyrians. When Nebuchadnezzar made 
himſelf maſter of Tyre, moſt part of the citizens had removed 
with their effects elſewhere, ſo that he had nothing but an 
empty town for his pains, as is plain from ſcripture, Nebuchad- 
nezzar cauſed his army to ſerve a great ſervice againſt Tyrus— 
yet had he no wages nor his army for Tyrus. The conqueror 
therefore vented his rage upon the buildings and the few inha- 
bitants that were left, razing the town to the ground, and put- 
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ting all he found in it to the ſword ; which terrible overthroẽw 


had been foretold by ſeveral prophets. 
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The Phwnician hiſtorians relate, that Ithobal was ſucceeded 
in the kingdom of Tyre by Baal, after whom the government 


was held by ſeveral temporary magiſtrates called Syffetes or 


judges, which title is derived from the Hebrew word Shophetim, 
the very name whereby the chief governors of 1ſrael were called 
for ſeveral generations before they had kings . The ſcripture 
at the ſame time informs us, that Nebuchadnezzar utterly deſtroy. 
ed Tyre; therefore we may conclude, that the 'Tyr:ans, before 
the —— of their city, had retreated with their effects to 
an iſland within half a mile of the ſhore, where they built new 
Tyre. It is likely, however, that they ſubmitted to the con- 

ueror, and that after Baal's death, the government was con- 
erred on temporary magiſtrates called Suffetes, to render the 


verned by city more dependant on the A//yrians. Baal reigned ten years, 


Judges. 
Balator 
king. 


Merbal. 


Hiroms. 


Marten. 


Strato. 


and upon his death the city was governed by the following 
Suffetes, namely, Ecnibal, two months ; Chelbes, ten months; 
the high prieſt Ybbar, three months; Myttonus and Geraftus, 
two brothers, ſix years. | | 
After Tyre had been thus governed for ſome years, Balatir 
was created king; but both he and his ſueceſſors, for the ſpace 
of ſeventy years, were tributaries to the A/ſprians: 
Upon the death of Balator, who reigned only one year, the 
Tyrians invited Merbal from Babylon, who after reigning four 
years, was ſucceeded by his brother rom, or Hirom, who 
reigned twenty years. In the fourteenth year of Hirom's reign, 
Cyrus, according to the Phœnician annals, laid the foundation 
of the Ferran empire. - * | . | 
Several years after Hiram, reigned Marten, who ſerved in 
the navy of X:rxes againſt the Greeks, and with the other com- 
manders adviied him to engage the Grecian fleet at Salamis. 
The Tyriumn princes were at this time, as appears from Her:- 
dotus, tributaries to the Perſians; but were greatly favoured by 
them, in conſideration of the ſervices they rendered them in 
their naval expeditions. | 5 ä 
Much about this time reigned Strato, whoſe elevation to the 
throne 1s thus related by 7uſtin. The Tyrian ſlaves, who were 
very numerous, formed a conſpiracy againſt their maſters, and 
maſſacring them all in one night, Strato alone excepted, took 
poſſeſſion of the city and married their miſtreſſes. Reſolving 
then to create a king, they agreed that they would ſubmit to 
him who next morning ſhould firſt ſee the riſing ſun, as the 
perſon” moſt acceptable to the gods. They accordingly al! 
aſſembled in an open plain about midnight, when Strato's ſlave, 


. 
2 


. who had privately conſulted with his maſter, whom he kept 


concealed, turned his face to the weſt, for which he was looked 


upon as a madman by the reſt of the multitude. When day 


appeared, however, he was the firſt that diſcovered the ſun's 
rays upon the high edifices of the city. He was then highly 
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applauded by his companions, who, convinced that the thought 
was too ingenious to enter into the mind of a ſlave, obliged him 
at length to confeſs he had been inſtructed by his maſter, whom, 
in gratitude for his humanity and kindneſs, he had ſaved, toge- 
ther with his ſon. The multitude looking upon the matter 
as one preſerved by a particular providence of the gods, imme- 
diately proclaimed him their king *. This is all we know of 
Wrato, His deſcendants enjoyed the throne of Tyre for ſeveral 
generations till the time of Alexander the Great, when one Azel- 


nic reigned, From the ſtand the Tyrians made againſt that victo- z.,,,;- 


rious prince, we may judge of their flouriſhing condition at that 
time; they having ſtopped the courſe of his whole army full 


ſeven months. 


When Alexander approached their territories, the Tyrjans ſent Tyre be- 
out ambaſſadors to meet him (amongſt whom was the king's fgeged by 
own ſon) with preſents for himſelf, and proviſions for his army; 4ſexand;r 
but when he deſired to enter the city, under pretence of offer- Ba Che. 


ing ſacrifices to Hercules, they refuſed him admittance ; which 
refuſal provoked that ſucceſsful conqueror to ſuch a degree, that 
he reſolved to ſtorm the city, and enter it by force. The Ty- 
r1ans, conſidering the ſtrong ſituation of their city, and truſting 
to the aſſiſtance of the Carthaginians, were not terrified by Alex- 
inder's threats, but were reſolved to defend themſelves with the 
utmoſt vigour. Alexander was determined, at any rate, to re- 
duce the city, notwithſtanding the enterprize to appearance was 
e and as he could not make his approaches but by 
2 mole carried on from the continent, he undertook ſo grand 
and dificult a work. He was ſupplied with ſtones from the 
ruins of old Tyre, and with timber from mount Libanus ; and 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring cities aſſiſted in the work. 
The Tyrians at firſt looking upon the undertaking as a raſh and 
deſperate attempt, ridiculed and inſulted the Macedonians; but 
ſeeing the mole, contrary to their expectation, beginning in ſome 
parts to appear above water, they reſolved to fend their wives and 
children, and ſuch as were unfit for ſervice, to Carthage; but were 
prevented by the arrival of Alexander's fleet from Cyprus : neither 
could the Carthaginians aſſiſt them with the promiſed ſuccours, 
being detained at home by domeſtic troubles, The Tyrians, never- 
theleſs, fainted not in their reſolution of ſtanding to their defence, 
and by various ſtratagems and fire ſhips, obſtructed the works of 
the beſiegers, very many of whom they flew, by ſhowers of ar- 
rows from their ſhips and walls. After the cauſey, with unwearied 
labour and great loſs of men, had been brought near the city, it 
was in great part demoliſhed and carried away by a — 
ſtorm. This unlucky accident perplexed Alexander to ſuch a 
degree, that he began to repent he had undertaken the ſiege. He 
was deterred, however, from ſending ambaſſadors to the Tyrians 
with offers of peace, as they had thrown headlong into the ſea 
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thoſe who before the ſiege had come in his name to ſummon then 
to ſurrender. Being at the fame time fully apprized, that the 
future progreſs of his arms intirely depended on the ſucceſs of the 
preſent undertaking, he reaſſumed the work with redoubled ar- 
dour, and with incredible expedition repaired the breach which 


the ſea had made in the mole. The cauſey being again advanced A 
almoſt cloſe to the city, his battering engines began to play i 

againſt the walls, while the archers and ſlingers poured in * 
ſhowers of arrows and ſtones into the city. The Tyrians de. 0 
fended themſelves by many artifices, and, with inconſiderable V 
loſs to themſelves, killed many of the beſiegers. That part of rc 
their wall expoſed to the battering engines beginning at length 4 
to yield, they raiſed, in a very ſhort time, a new wall ten cubitz kl 
broad, and five cubits from the former, and filling up the ſpace 5 
between the two walls with earth and ſtones, formed fo ftronga lc 
fortification, that the Macedonians for a long time could make b. 
no impreſſion upon it. Alexander's fleet, however, being rein- 01 
forced, he inveited the city on every fide with his ſhips, and ol 
joining many of them together by two and two, placed archer . 
on the platform, with orders to make a general aſſault. Their 4 
enterprize, however, was iruſtrated by another violent ſtorm, to 
which deſtroyed many of the ſhips. The Tyrians beginning to 0 
be alarmed for their ſafety, chained the ſtatue of Apollo to the A 
altar of Hercules, and propoſed to revive their inhuman ſuper- er 
ſtition, and ſacrifice a child born of free parents to Saturn. But en 
this propoſal was oppoſed by the old men in authority. Al pL 
ander having refitted his ſhips, and erected battcring engines on (0 
ſeveral of them joined together, began again to aſlault the A 
town, and after ſome time made a breach 100 feet wide. He th 
was repulſed, however, in his attempt to enter the city over th 
the ruins ; and before next morning the breach was repaired, fa 
He then changed his form of attack ; and having brought the ha 
mole home to the walls, he erected ſeveral towers upon it equal ſa 
in height to the battlements, and having laid bridges from thoſe Ml 
to the walls, his braveſt ſoldiers endeavoured ſword in hand to . 
gain the ramparts; but could not prevail, being oppoſed by qu 
the Tyrians with unparallelled bravery and weapons of a new cle 
invention. Theſe were three forked hooks faſtened with a cord col 
(one end whereof they held themſelves), which being thrown ſl 
at a little diſtance, ſtuck in the enemy's targets, and by that a 
means they either pulled the aſſailants headlong out of the lie 
tower, or drew away their defence. Some entangled the A prd 
cedonians, by throwing fiſhing-nets upon them; others witl ana 
long poles armed with hooks drew them off the bridges; others © 

from engines placed on the walls inceflantly t:irew maſſy pieces 

of red-hot iron upon the aggreſſors, which ſwept away whole ' 
ranks. But what moſt of ali diſheartned the Macedonians, and ot 
forced ther: at laſt to give over the attack, was the ſcorching A 
And which the Tyrians ſhowered upon them from red-hot : 
ſhields of iron and braſs. This ſand getting within theilt * 


breaſtplates and coats of mail, tormented them to ſuch a de- 
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ree, that many finding no other relief, threw themſelves head- 


| Jong into the ſea. The ſhrieks of others dying in torments, 
| ruck a terror into the aggreſſors, and threw them into great 


confuſion ; which gave new courage to the Tyrians, who even 
charged the enemy on their own bridges with ſuch fury, that 
fAl:xander was obliged to found a retreat. 

Theſe deſperate attacks being frequently repeated, always 
with bad ſucceſs, Alexander again began to entertain thoughts 


| of abandoning the enterprize; but conſidering the blemiſh that 


would be thereby thrown upon his reputation, he reſolved to 
renew his efforts; tho of all his captains none was found but 
Anyntas who approved of that determination. Having therefore 
encouraged the diſheartned Macedonians, he again ſurrounded the 
city with his fleet, and after battering it for ſome time on all 
ſides, made another general aſſault, which was long and bloody, 
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but at length ſucceſsful. He himſelf, followed by his chief 7 yre taken 
officers, patled from one of the towers to the rampart. Some and de- 
of his ſhips at the ſame time broke into the harbour, while his ſtroyed. 


army entered by the breaches in the walls. Thus, after a ſeven 
months ſiege, utter deſtruction came upon the Tyrians, which, 
for their pride and other vices, had been decreed by God, and 
foretold by his prophets. The city was burnt down to the ground, 
and the inhabitants (excepting thoſe whom the Sidonians ſe- 
cretly conveyed away in their ſhips) were either deſtroyed or 
enſlaved by the conqueror, who, upon his firſt entering the city, 
put 8,000 to the ſword, cauſed 2,000 of thoſe he took priſoners 
to be crucified, and ſold the reſt, to the number of 30,000, ſays 
Arrian, tor ſlaves. Alexander, to palliate his cruelty towards 
the 2,000 he had crucified, alleged that he had puniſhed them in 
that manner to revenge upon them the crime which their fore- 
fathers had committed when they murdered their maſters, as we 
have related above. To make this look more plauſible, he 
faved all the deſcendants of Strato, and among them king Azel- 
mc, who had taken ſanctuary in the temple of Hercules, and 
was not only ſpared, but reſtored to the throne by the con- 
queror, after he had repeopled the place. Alexander having 
cleared the city of its former inhabitants, planted it anew with 
colonies drawn from the neighbouring places; and thenceforth 
ſled himſelf the founder of Tyre, a city which he had moſt 
ungenerouſly deſtroyed. He offered ſacrifices to Hercules for his 
victory with great ceremony, unchained the ſtatue of Apollo, and 
ordered it to be called Philalexander, that is, the friend of Alex- 
ander; and after performing many other ſuperſtitious follies, 
continued his march into Egypt *. 


The city of Aradus, or Arad, in the iſland of that name, we The kings 
ind had its kings as well as Sidon and Tyre, and perhaps moſt of Arad. 


other cities in Phœnice. We find three of them only. mentioned 
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in hiſtory, namely, Arbal, whoſe ſon Narbal was alſo king, and 


ſerved under Xerxes in his great expedition, and Gero/traty, 
who reigned many years after. This laſt king ſerved Darin 


- againſt Alexander, and after the example of other Phœniciar 


The dif- 
ferent 

names of 
the Land 


of Promiſe, 


and Cypriot princes, joined the Perſian fleet; till hearing thy 


his ſon Strato had ſurrendered all the Aradian dominion to Ax. 
ander, he thought it moſt for his intereſt to approve, ſeeming] 
at leaſt, of what his ſon had done, and to make his ſubmifſicn 


to that conqueror Þ. 
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The Hiſtory of the Jews, from the Call of 
ABRAHAM to the Babyloniſh Captivity, 
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CHAPEL 
A Deſcription of PaLESTINE. 


called [/razlites ; but in later ages were known by the 

name of Fews. Tho' this people did not get poſſeſſon 
of the promiſed land till ſeveral centuries after the death of Abri- 
ham, yet as that celebrated patriarch obtained the promiſe of 
the land from God, who even affigned the boundaries of it; 
and his deſcendants, tho' ſojourners for many generations in a 
foreign land, ſtill looked upon this territory as their inheritance, 
we ſhall, according to the method we have hitherto obſerved, 
deſcribe their country before we begin their hiſtory. This 
once happy and fertile ſpot was firſt called the land of Canaan, 
from Noah's grandſon, by whom it was firſt peopled. It has 
fince been more diſtinguiſhed by other names, ſuch as the Land 
of Promiſe, the Land of God, the Land of Iſrael, the Holy Land, 
and ſometimes, by way of preeminence, the Land. It hath 
alſo been called Fudæa, or Fudæa Palgſtina, from Fudah, whole 
tribe was the moſt conſiderable of the twelve, and poſſeſſed 
the fineſt and moſt fertile part of the whole land; and ſome- 
times Pale/tine, from the Pale/tines, or Philiſtines, who poſſeſſel 


2 great part of it. This laſt name ſometimes only ſignifies the 


Fs deſcendants of Abraham by his ſon Iſaac were at fit 
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cofane authors, it ſignifies the whole land of Canaan, more 
than was ever at any time poſſeſſed by the Iſraelites. 

We Chriſtians, as well as the Jews, have dignified this coun- 
try with the title of the Holy Land ; partly on account of the 
nanifeſt and ſingular bleſſings it had received from the Divine 

providence, ak, partly on account of its metropolis being 
made the center of God's worſhip, and his peculiar habitation ; 
but we much more for its being the place of our Saviour's birth, 
and the ſcene of his preaching and manifold miracles, eſpecially 
the place in which he accompliſhed the greater work of our re- 
demption. After the return of the Fewws from the Babyloniſb 
captivity, the tribe of Z#dah, then the only one that made any 
foure, ſpreading themſelves thro* the whole country, it began 
to be called Fehudah, and the people Fehudim. 

As to the other names by which profane authors have called 
it, ſuch as Syria, Paleſtina-Syria, Cœloſyria, Idumea, and Phœ- 
nice, it was only done out of contempt to the Jeruiſb nation, 
whom they did not account worthy to be diſtinguiſhed by any 
but the moſt common names of the neighbouring provinces of 
note, of which they looked upon them only as an obſcure and 
inconſiderable part. At preſent the name of Paleſtine is that 
which has moſt prevailed among both Chriſtian and Mahometan 
writers. 


prophets, had a notion that their country ſtood in the very heart 
of all the nations, and was the center of the world. This 
conceit was the more excuſable, conſidering the ignorance of 
the ancients, and of the Zervs above all the reſt, in every thing 
that related to geography and the figure of the earth. The 
Athemans, Delphians, and Chineſe, have run into the ſame no- 
tion, with regard to their own countries. The Land of Promiſe 
properly ſo called was bounded on the weſt by the Mediterra- 
nean, and on the eaſt by the Jordan, and the lake Aſphaltites, the 
ſea of Tiberias, and the Samachonitèe lake. On the north it was 
ſeparated from Phœnicia by the mountain Antilibanus, and on 
the ſouth from Edom, or Idumea, by another ridge of high 
mountains. As to that part which belonged to the two tribes 
and an half on the eaſt fide of Jordan, and was called Peræa, 
and the kingdoms of Og, Sihon, c. its boundaries are more 
difficult to be fixed. We can only obſerve, that the river Arnon 
was the firſt ſouthern boundary on that fide. It is alſo difficult 
to fix the exact boundaries of the conqueſts and acquiſitions 
hy they afterwards made under the reigns of their proſperous 
ings. | 
The extent of this country is likewiſe variouſly ſettled by 
geographers ; ſome giving it no more than about 170 or 180 
miles in length from north to ſouth, and in breadth towards 
the ſouth 140 miles, and to the north 70 miles. But from the 
teſt and moſt accurate maps it appears to extend near 200 
miles 


territory poſſeſſed by the Philiſtines: but in 7. and other 
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miles in length, and about 80 in breadth, in ſome places ex. 
tending about 10 or 15 miles more, and in others being fo much 
leſs. It is under the 4th and 5th northern climates ; fo that it; 
longeſt day is about 14 hours 15 minutes. "Theſe limits, how. 
ever, have appeared at beſt fo very confined, as the country was 
beſides interſected with many ridges of mountains, barren 
woods, deſerts, &c. that many learned men have been induced 
to queſtion what we read of its richneſs and populouſneſs in the 
facred books, It muſt be owned that were we to judge of its 
ancient and flouriſhing ſtate by its appearance ſince the total 
extirpation of the Jews out of it, and more particularly ſince 
it, and all the opulent countries round it, have been rendered 
deiolate by the oppreſſion of the Turks, its former fertility and 
populouſneſs would appear incredible. 
Its former Let us at preſent take a view of it in its ancient and more bleſ. 
amazing fed ftate. It appears to have been ſo rich and truitful, even before 
tertlity. the {/raclites took polleflion of it, that Moſes deſcribes it in theſe 
emphatical terms: Aland that floweth with milk and honey; à land 
of brooks and Twaters, of fountains and depths that ſpring out of the 
Tallies and hills; a land of wheat and barley, of vines, ies and 
pomegranates, of oil, olives, and honey; a land where there is 10 
lack of any thing, whoſe rocks are iron, and out of whaſe mountains 
thow mayeſt dig up braſs, &c. All which the {/raelites found lite- 
rally true, as it plainly appears, even from the puſillanimous ſpies, 
and from the fruit they brought from thence as a ſpecimen of 
the reſt. It even exceeded, in many particulars, the fo much 
celebrated land of Hgypt, efpecially in its vait numbers of great 
and ſmall cattle; in the quantity and excellence of its oil, 
wine, and other fruits; which is confirmed by the preſents ſent 
by Jacob to his ſon Foſeph, when lord of Egypt, and by the 
traffic which the tribes carried on to that country, as well as 
by other teſtimonies “. The excellent temperature of the air, 
which was never ſubject to exceſſive heats and colds, contributed 
greatly to this wonderful fecundity, and alſo the regularity of 
its ſeaſons, eſpecially the former and latter rain, and the natural 
fatneſs and fertility of the foil, which required no manuring, 
and could be plowed with a ſmall kind of plow and a ſingle yoke 
of oxen. With reſpect to the excellency of its corn, we are 
told that the bread of Jeruſalem was preferred above all other; 
and ſuch plenty was there of grain, that beſides what ſufficed 
the inhabitants, who made it their chief ſuſtenance, Solamun 
could afford 20,000 meaſures of it, and as many of oil yearly, 
to Hiram king of Tyre, beſides what they exported to other 
countries. We find, even ſo late as Herod be the coun- 
tries of Jyre and Sidon received moſt of their ſuſtenance from 
his tetrarchy. As to their fruits, their grapes were delicious, 
finely flavoured; and large. The palm- tree and its dates were 
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10 leſs in requeſt, But what ſeveral pores of Paleſtine were 
moſt celebrated for, was the balfam ſhrub, whoſe balm was 
-teemed a moſt precious drug among the Greets, Romans, 
Egyptians, and other nations, and 1s ſtill to this day, under the 
dame of Balm of Gilead. Little of it indeed is now produced 
in Paleſtine 3 whereas it is found in Egypt, but particularly in 
{rabia, in great abundance. 3 ſeems to intimate that it 
was firſt brought into Judea by the queen of Sheba, ——_— her 
ather preſents to Solomon but by the teſtimony of ſeveral an- 
cent authors, it is mentioned rather as the peculiar product of 
this country; and Diodorus Siculus and others add, that it grew 
no-where elſe in the world but about the territories on the 
Dead Sea. The ſhrub in after times might be tranſplanted from 
hence to Arabia, where it now flouriſhes. ale/tine alſo 
abounded with the greateſt variety of other fruit-trees in the 
higheſt perfection, the new buds always appearing on the ſame 
houghs before the old fruit was ripe. Of thoſe buds, which 
were in too great quantities to be ail let come to maturity, 
they gathered enough to make very delightful pickles and ſweet- 
meats, eſpecially of their citrons, oranges, and apples of Pa- 
radife, which laſt commonly hung by hundreds in a cluſter, and 
as big as hens eggs, and of an excellent taſte and flavour. 
Their vines yielded grapes twice and ſometimes three times a 
year, great quantities of which were dried up and preſerved for 
uſe, as well as of their figs, plums, and other fruits. They 
had great plenty of honey, which diſtilled even from the trees, 
and was found in great quantities in the rocks. Whether the 
honey was depolited in the trees and rocks by the induſtrious 
bees, or produced ſome other way, is much diſputed by tra- 
rellers and naturaliits ; but in many parts of Aſia, as well as of 
Eurape and Africa, it is well known that where the bees are nu- 
merous, they will depoſit their combs in hollow trees, and in the 
clefts of rocks, and that the honey there found is commonly 
filed wild, in oppoſition to that which is gathered from the 
hives. Sugar-canes were alſo cultivated in Pale/tine in great 
abundance, and the cotton, flax, and hemp, uſed by the inha- 
bitants were moſtly of their own growth and manufacture, ex- 
cept ſome of a finer ſort, that were brought to them from Egypt, 
and worn by thoſe of higher rank. As for fiſh, their many ri- 
vers, the lake of Tiberias, and the Mediterranean ſea, afforded, 
as they do at this day, great plenty and variety. Great quanti- 
ties were brought to Feruſalem, on which the inhabitants moſtly 
lubiſted. The lake 4ſphaltites yielded ſalt in abundance, which 
Galen affirms to have been preferable to any other. To con- 
clude, ſo many are the proofs, both in Scripture and other 
writings, of the extraordinary fecundity and N of 
this once happy land, that it muſt appear abſurd to call them in 
queſtion, merely on account of the melancholy figure it now 
makes under its preſent tyrannical government. Their muſter- 
rolls are an evident proof of their populouſneſs. When Feat, 
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raelites 800,000 fighting men, and of the ſingle tribe of Fu; 
00,000; and ſuppoſing theſe about a third part of the inha- 
itants, their number will be about four millions. 

Anciently the moſt deſert and barren places, even the yery 
rocks, which now appear quite bare and naked, were made to 
produce corn, pulſe, or paſture, by the induſtry of the old in- 
habitants, who covered them with mould, which, thro' the la. 
zineſs of the ſucceeding proprietors, has been ſince waſhed off 
with rains and ſtorms. We may add, that the kings themſelvez 
were not above encouraging all kind of agriculture both by pre- 
cept and example, and above all that they had the Divine bleſ- 
ſing; whereas ſince the time of Titus Veſpaſian (who put many 
myriads of the inhabitants to death) it has been under the vi- 
ſible curſe of God, and its few poor inhabitants groaning under 
an intolerable ſervitude, have contracted an inſuperable averſion 
to labour and agriculture farther than what barely ſerves to ſup- 
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ply their preſent wants. However, according to Dr. Shay t 

and others, who have viewed this country in its preſent deſolate | 

ftate, there are ſtill ſuch viſible ſigns of its natural richneſs and I 

fertility, as plainly ſhew that the want of cultivation is the main \ 

if not the only cauſe of its preſent poverty and barrenneſ; k 

and the ſame is obſerved by Biſhop Burnet with regard to the / 

once fertile plains of Lombardy and Campania di Roma. 

Different How this country was divided before it was conquered by the | 
diviſions {/razlites is uncertain, the different Canaanitiſb tribes ſeeming to 1 
of the have lived in ſome manner intermixed with each other. Tann 2 
country. in the larger ſenſe, was divided into maritime and inland; and / 
as the river 3 ran acroſs part of it, was again divided into t 

udea on this fide and Judea beyond Jordan. But the moſt b 
conſiderable diviſion was that made according to the Divine ap- b 
pointment among the twelve tribes of rae! by lot, to prevent u 

all murmuring and diſcontent among that ſtubborn people. The b 

moſt remarkable one was made by king Solomon, who divided / 

his kingdom into twelve provinces, which were each governed N 

by a peculiar officer, and in their turn obliged to ſupply the king d 

with proviſions for his houſhold, each for one month yeatly. {c 

The moſt fatal of all was that which was made under his im- ſt 

prudent ſon Rehob5am, when, by the Divine permiſſion, ten b 

tribes revolted from him, and formed the kingdom of 1/-ael, un- m 

der the government of 'Zeroboam, the other two under Rehoboan cc 

being called the kingdom of Judah from that time downwards. al 

Under the ſecond temple this diſtinction laſted a conſiderable ſe 

time, the kingdom of //rae] being then called the kingdom of th 

Samaria, which was the name of its capital, being inhabited ve 

by a mixture of the old 7/razlitzs and of new colonies ſent thi- Va 

ther by the kings of Aſſyria upon their conqueſt of the country; pa 

but being afterwards ſubdued by the Maccabees, and their metro- its 

polis deſtroyed, they were all again united. Under the Romans alr 

it began to be divided into tetrarchies and toparchies. Pliny ha 

reckons up ten toparchies ; and tho? Vyſephus tells us there were thi 

eleven, he alſo names but ten. The fame author ſpeaks of an- WI arc 
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other diviſion made in the time of Gabinius into five councils, 
namely, Jeruſalem, Fericho, and Sephoris, on this ſide Jordan; 
and Gadaris and Aniathus on the other. In the reigns of the 
Chriſtian emperors it was divided into Pale/tina prima, Paleſtina 
z:ynda, and Pale/tina tertia, or Salutaris, which included the 
far greater part of the country. At preſent, being under the 
Jurbiſb government, it is reduced by them into a province go- 
verned by the beglerbeg or baſhaw of Scham or Damaſcus, who 
hath under him the ſcven following ſangiacs, the fangiac of 
Damaſcus, of Feruſalem, Aglum, Babara, Scifat, Gaza, Nabo- 
hs, Each of theſe have a number of ziamets, and theſe each 
à number of timariots under them, who all live upon the op- 
preſſion of the people under them, and make an extortionate 
gain of every thing that comes within their reach. 


We ſhall now give an account of the principal mountains, Mountains 
ſeas, rivers, lakes, deſerts, plains, &c. in this country, and of note 
then take a more particular notice of the capital diviſion of deſcribed, 


it among the twelve tribes. The moſt conſiderable of its 
mountains are thoſe of Lebanon, ſo often celebrated in holy 
writ, eſpecially in the poetic books of it. That famed chain, 
known in ancient and modern authors under the names of Li- 
banus and Antilibanus, is equally a boundary to Syria and Pa- 
Hine. So much notice, however, is taken of it in the Few: 
hiſtory, particularly on account of the prodigious number of 
its cedars, that were greatly uſed in adorning the Veri temple 
and metropolis, that it has been generally reckoned within the 
Land o Promiſe. Theſe mountains, with reſpect to their ex- 
tent, ſituation, and the relation they bear to each other, have 
been but imperfectly known by the ancients, and, till of late, 
but obſcurely deſcribed by the moderns. Even theſe laſt have left 
us ſtill much in the dark concerning the extent, breadth, and 
bearings of them. Lebanon or Libanus had its name from the 
Hebrew, laban, on account of the whiteneſs of its ſummits, 
which appear covered with ſnow a great part of the year, if not 
during the whole year, as others pretend. "The Antilebanon is 
ſo called from its ſuppoſed running in a kind of parallel oppo- 
ſition to the other. C . Ferom, ſpeaking of Libauus, ſays it is 
by far the loftieſt hill in all the Land of Promije, as well as the 
moſt woody and thickſet. It is computed about 100 leagues in 
compaſs, and 1s formed by four ridges of mountains rifing each 
above the other. The firſt is very fertile in grain and fruit; the 
ſecond barren and rocky, producing nothing but briars and 
thorns. The third, tho” ſtill higher, is ſaid to enjoy a conſtant 
verdure and ſpring, the gardens and orchards producing ſuch a 
variety of fruits and herbs, that it hath been ſtiled an earthly 
paradiſe, The laſt and loftieſt is uninhabitable, by reaſon of 
ts exceſſive coldneſs, occaſioned by the ſnow, with which it is 
almoſt perpetually covered. The mountain below is moſtly in- 
habited by Maronites, and every where elſe but on the top by 
the wild Arabs, called Amadeah, of the ſect of Hali. There 
are ſeveral churches, convents, and chapels, on it, and caverns 
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cut into the rock. The monks that inhabit it are very poor, 
but courteous to travellers, from whom they expect ſome token 
of beneficence. The convent where the patriarch reſides is ſi. 
tuate in a bottom, the deſcent to which is ſteep and narrow; 
and a little below it runs a river, which afterwards empties itſelf 
at Tripoli, It chiefly conſiſts of ſundry 1 cut into the rock, 
of which the church is one of the largeſt. 

Several conſiderable rivers, namely, the Jordan, Rocham, 
Nahar-Roſſian, and Nahar-Cadicha, have their ſource in this 
mountain. Beſides theſe, the firſt of which, namely, the Jer- 
dan, only runs thro' Palgſtine, there are ſeveral others of a leſ- 
ſer ſtream, that run between the valleys, and frequently falling 
from the heights of the mountains, form beautiful caſcades. 
Some ancient fathers, as St. Ferom and Euſebius, have deſcribed 
the Libanus and Antilibanus as one continued ridge, winding 
about in the form of a horſeſhoe, beginning about three or 
four leagues from the Mediterranean a little above Smyrna, and 
running ſouthward towards Sidon, from whence, taking an 
eaſtern courſe, towards Damaſcus, from whence it bends north- 
ward towards Laodicea Cabioſa. The weſtern ridge is called 
Lebanus, and the eaſtern Aulilibanus, and the hollow between 
Czleſyria. This mountain hath moſtly been and till is a place 
of retreat and refuge for vaſt numbers of robbers, and other 
deſperate people *. 

Mount Hermon, as well as Lebanon, is remarkable for its 
height, and appears capped with ſnow. It was once famed for 
an ancient temple, held in great veneration by the ſuperſtitious 
heathens from all the neighbouring countries. From the abo- 
minable rites practiſed upon it by the old inhabitants, it is ſup- 
poſed to have taken its name, which in the Hebrew ſignifies 
Anathema, or the accurſed. It is celebrated in the P/abnrs for its 


refreſhing dews, which deſcended on the adjoining hill of Zn. 


Maundrel tells us, that its dews are at this day exceſſive, and 
had wetted their tents as much as if it had rained all night. 

Mount Tabor hath its name from the Hebrew, Thabur, which 
ſignifies the navel, on account of its ſpiring form, and riſing 
as it were from a plain. It was alſo called Mons Atabyrius and 
Hrabyrium, on account of a city of that name built upon it, 
and mentioned by Polybius. The mountain is greatly admired 
for its ſeparate ſituation, its regularity,: fertility, and conſtant 
verdure. According to Joſephus it is 30 furlongs high, and has 
2 plain on the top about 26 furlongs in compaſs ; but modern 
travellers compute its height by the winding aſcent to be about 
two miles, and the plain on the top to be about half a mile long, 
and near a quarter of a mile in breadth. 

But what hath rendered this mountain moſt venerable, is the 
tradition of its having been the ſcene of our Lord's transfigura- 
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gon; on which account it hath been reſorted to, with great 
gevotion, by Chriſtians in all ages. The truth of this tradi- 
tion, however, 1s doubted by many travellers, for many geo- 
graphical and other reaſons. On this hill are ſtill to be ſeen 
{me remains of a fortification built on the top by Jaſephus the 
hiftorian. On the eaſt part are the ruins of a ſtrong caſtle, 
within the cinctures of which are three altars, in memory of 
the z tabernacles which St. Peter in his ecſtaſy propoſed to build. 
The Latins here celebrate divine ſervice on the feaſt of the 
transfiguration. Near theſe altars they ſhew a church in a grot, 
where they ſay Chriſt retired to. charge his diſciples not to Beal 
of his transfiguration till after he was riſen. Formerly, we are 
told, a magnificent church was built on this mountain by the 
empreſs Helena, and that there was alſo a convent of Benedic- 
tines, and another of Baſilians, where the Greeks performed di- 
vine ſervice on the feſtival above-mentioned. 


fands on the ſkirts of the ſea, and is the moſt remarkable head 
of land in all that coaſt. It extends eaſtward from the ſea as far 
as the plain of Fezreel, and on the ſouth reaches quite to Cz/area. 
t ems to have got its name from its fertility ; for Carmel in 
Hebrew ſignifies the vine of God, and is conftantly uſed in the 
prophetic books to ſignify a fruitful ſpot. The fame name was 
given to a city on the mountain, and to an heathen deity wor- 
jhiped there without either temple or ſtatue . There ſeems, 
however, in former times to have been a temple ; ſince Fambl:- 
us tells us this place was the favourite retreat of Pythagoras, 
who ſpent a good deal of time in the temple. This mountain 
is moſt celebrated both by Jetus and Chriſtians, for having been 
the reſidence of Elijah, who, before he was taken up into hea- 
ren, is ſuppoſed to have lived in a cave, which is there ſhewn. 
From the earlieſt ages the Chriſtians began to ſhew a more than 
ordinary veneration for this mountain, particularly for Elijab's 
aye and garden, which are viſited and reverenced, not only by 
Chriſtians and Fews, but by the very Mabommoedans. It has 
given the title to an order of monks in the Roman church, who 
are called Carmelites, a certain number of whom live in an an- 
cent monaſtery on the mountain . 


What claims our juſteſt regard is mount Oliuet, or the mount Oy: 


F Olives, originally called by the Ferws the mount of unt7ion, on 
account of the great quantities of oil made there. It ſtands 
about a mile diſtant from Feruſalem, and commands the proſpect 
the whole city, from Which it is parted by the brook Kidroz 
and the valley of Fehoſhaphat. It is not a ſingle hill, but rather 
part of a long ridge, extending from north to fouth, with thre2, 
or, according to Pococh, four ſummits ; from the top of the mid- 
dlemeſt of which our Saviour aſcended up into heaven. On that 
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The next mountain in dignity is that called Carmel, which Carmel, 
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ſpot, where they pretend to ſhew one of the prints of our S2. 
viour's feet three inches deep in the rock, a ſmall round chapel 
is built, which is now converted into a moſque, Anciently a 
magnificent church was built in the ſame place by the empreſs 
Helena. Many other places are ſhewn on this mountain; ſuch 
as that where Chriſt wept over Jeruſalem, that where the 
apoſtles compoſed their creed, Sc. all which have either 2 
church, chapel, or oratory, to feed the devotion of pilgrims 
and the indigence of the monks that ſhew them. The ſecond 
ſummit of the mountain towards the ſouth is called the mount ; 
Corruption or Offence, being defiled by Solomon, who, in com- 
plaiſance to his ſtrange wives, erected upon it ſundry temples to 
the gods of the Aiimonites, Moabites, Sc. The third to the 
northward, which is the higheſt of all, and ſtands about two 
furlongs from the middlemoſt, is that which was moſt com- 
monly ſtiled the mount of Galilee, Here are likewiſe ſhewn all 
the places regarding the tranſactions in the Goſpel, which are 
ſill vifited by multitudes of Chriſtians of all ſorts, though 
the Latins have the poſſeſſion of them, and with great ſo- 
lemnity perform the particular ceremonies regarding each 
tranſaction. 

Mount Calvary, or Eolgotha, is another mountain near Ju- 


ſalem held in the greateſt veneration, on account of our Saviour; 


crucihxion upon it. It had thoſe two names probably from its 
roundneſs or reſemblance to an human ſkull, and ſtood anciently 
without the walls of the city, being the place where the crimi- 
nals uſed to be put to death according to the Moſaic law. The 
emperor Adrian cauſed the city to be rebuilt, and incloſed the 
mountain within the walls, which however by ſome is aſcribed to 
Conſtantine the Great, who, after his converſion, erected a mag: 
nificent church over the place where the croſs was fixed. It 
has continued a place of as great vencration among the Chri- 
ſtians as ever the temple was among the eus. 

Mount Aoriab, on which the famed temple of Solomon was 
built, ſtands ſouth-eaſt of Calvary. It is commonly thought 
that it was on this mountain that Abraham was commanded to 
ſacrifice his fon {/aac, though that notion is not without ſeveral 
difficulties, 

About a quarter of a mile weſt from Jeruſalem ſtood mount 
G:hon, where Solomon, by his father's expreſs command, was 
anointed king. There was a celebrated pool of that name upon 
it, the water of which king Hezekiah cauſed to be brought by 
an aqueduct into the city. This pool ſtill remains, is 106 paces 
long, and 67 broad, lined with a wall of plaſter, and well ſtored 
with water. | 

'Fhe other mountains in ay om worth mentioning a? 
mount Gerrizim, on which ſtood the Samaritan temple ; and 
mount Abal, or Hebal, parted from the other by a narrow vai- 
ley of about 200 paces. On the former, which was very fertile, 
Moſes ordered the bleflings to be put; and on the latter, which 
was very barren, the curics to be pronounced by the one | 

3 ou 
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Mount Engadi, near the Dead Sea, was famed for its fruitful 
vines, precious balm, and fine palm trees. In a cavern on this 
nountain David ſignalized his loyalty and fidelity in ſparing 
the life of Saul when he had him in his power. It ſtood near 
the mouth of the Jordan, not far from the city of Jericho. 

Piſgah and Nebo, whence Moſes was allowed to View the Pro- 
miſed Land, ſtood on the other tide Jordan. Upon his death he 
was buried in one of them. They were only parts or ſummits 
of the noted ridge called the mountains of Abarim, ovcr-againſt 
Jericho. 

The mountains of Gilloa, famed for the defeat of Saul and 

mathan, ſtood, according to Huſebius and Ferom, about fix 
miles from Bethſbean or Scythopolis. 

The mountain of Gilead, fo called from the monuments reared 
upon it by Jacob and Laban, extended on the north from Le- 
Jann ſouthward to the kingdom of Shen above 70 leagues, and 
parted the two tribes and half, on that fide, from Arabia De- 


719. It was much celebrated for its excellent rezin, or rather 


balm *, with which commodity the /hmazlitih merchants that 
carried Joſeph into Egypt were partly loaded. 


As to the valleys and plains, the learned Reland hath taken An ac- 
the pains to diſtinguiſh them with great accuracy; but not count of 
having room to enlarge on that article, we ſhall content our- the val- 
ſelves with a ſhort mention of the moſt noted of them. The le 


valley of Bling lay on the weſt ſide of the Dead Sea, and in 
the wilderneſs of Te. It was fo called from a ſignal victory 
which God granted to the good king Zeho/haphat over the com- 
bined forces of the Moabites, Ammonites, and Edomites, The 
valley of Siddim, or Haſſidim, is the fatal place which forms 
now the lake Aſphaltites. It was alſo called the woody Valley, 
the Valley of Pitch, of Lime, and of Salt. The valley of Sha- 


deb was the place where the king of Sodom met victorious Abra- 


ham after the defeat of the confederate kings, and where Ab/a- 
im erected a pillar to perpetuate his memory. The vale of 
Halt, famed for the two overthrows of the Edomites by David 
and Amazza, lay to the fouthward of Palmyra, or Tedmor. The 
valley of 4Zamre, ſo called from the owner of it, an Amorite, 
in alliance with Abram, lay betwixt Hebron and Jeruſalem. 
Here ſtood the famous oak under which Abraham, and after him 
his ſon //aac dwelt. Euſebius and St. dr tell us, that it was 
ſtill ſtanding in their time, and much viſited and reverenced, 
not only by the Jeꝛos, but even by the Chriſtians, on account 
of Abraham's entertaining the three heavenly viſitors under it. 
The valley of Rephaim, or of the Giants, is mentioned by 
fiſbua as a boundary of the tribe of Judah, and appears to 
have been near the city of Feruſalem. The valley of Fehoſha- 
phat, which ſignifies the valley of God's judgment, has been 
thought by the generality of the Fews, and ſome fathers and 
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divines, to be intended for the ſcene of the laſt genera] judy. 
ment. Some place it near mount Olivet; but Reland acknoy. 
leges that its ſituation cannot be aſcertained. It is but once 
mentioned in Scripture. We have already made mention of 
the valley of Hinnem, placed by Reland on the ſouth fide of . 
rufjalem, The valley of Zeboim, fo called from one of the cities 
deftroyed with Sodom, lay near the Dead Sea. The valley of 
Bochim, or of the mourners or weepers, is ſuppoſed to have been 
near Ferufalem. It was ſo called from the univerſal mourning 
and weeping made there by the {ſraelites when they were re- 
proved by an angel from God on account of neglecting to ex- 
tirpate the Canaanites, and making a league with them, con- 
trary to his commands. The valley of Ela is placed by mo- 
dern travellers within a league of eru/alem, It is famed for 
the defeat and death of Goliath by David, Several other valleys 
of leſs note are alſo mentioned in the ſacred writings, ſuch a 
the vale of EZ/þcol, or bunch of grapes, of 4jalon, of Sire, 
Fephthael, Gad, &c. ſo named from their chief cities *. 
There were alſo in this country ſeveral remarkable plains, 
namely, the Great Plain, through the midſt of which the river 
Fordan runs, camputed about 150 miles in length. Several of 
the above-mentioned vales muſt have ſkirted it. Great part of 
it in the New Teſtament is called the land about Jordan, other- 
wiſe the wilderneſs of Fordan. The other moſt remarkable 
lain is ſtiled the great plain of Eſdraclon, or valley of Fezre!, 
t reached from Scythopolis to mount Carmel, or, according to 
Reland, partly into Galileo, and partly into Samaria. We may 


add, that though the inland country is diſtinguiſhed into high 


and low lands, yet this whole coaſt, from mount Carmel down 


to the ſouthermoſt borders of it, is altogether a plain and level 


ground, excepting here and there ſome ſmall and gentle hills, 
his great extent, however, after the ſecond temple, was not 
all called by the ſame name ; for the northern part of it, from 
Toppa to Cefarea, and no farther, was called Sharon, and was 
very fertile in paſture grounds. We may add, that there were 
ſeveral other places of that name, and particularly one beyond 
Jordan in the kingdom of Baſban, where the Gadites, who were 
the greateſt graziers and ſhepherds of all the tribes, fed their 
numerous flocks. The ſouthern part of the plain was called 
Sephelah, or the plain, which name was given {till in the time 
of e en. and St. Ferom to all that tract. The plain of Jerich 
though properly only a part of what was called the great plain, 
is likewife much celebrated in Scripture for its fine palm: trees 
its balm-ſhrub, lately mentioned, as well as for its famed roſe 
and rofe-tree, with which the whole plain was faid to be almaſt 
covered. This roſe is faid to be incorruptible, and being kept 
ſome little time in water, will blow and appear in full bloom; 
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but being taken out, cloſes up again; and this it will do at any 
ſeaſon in the year. 


We find mention made in the ſacred books of a 2 many Deſerts 

; land hath mentioned 
fully ſhewn, that the ZZebrew word Afidbar, has no analogy in this 
with the Greek word «gnuo;y and the Latin deſertum or ſolituds, country, 


deſerts and wilderneſſes in this country. But Mr. 


into which it is tranſlated ; and that it does not mean places quite 
harren or uninhabited, ſeveral of them having cities and vil- 
Jages, rich and well peopled. Few cities there were here, that 
had not ſome deſert, according to the Scripture idiom, belong- 
ing to it, for the feeding of their cattle, ſo thatthat word commonly 
ſignified no more than a land or tract that bore neither corn, 
wine, nor oil, but was left to its ſpontaneous production. In 
the deſert of Judah, where the baptiſt preached, there were 
no leſs than ſix cities, beſides the villages belonging to them. 


Some of the moſt noted deſerts are Arnon, through which runs 


the river of that name; Ziph, where David hid himſelf; Ca- 
daß near Cadeſh-barneah to the ſouth of Judah, mentioned as 
the place where Moſes and Aaron were puniſhed for ſmiting 
the rock, and where their ſiſter died; the deſert of Maon, on the 
ſouth of Fe/ſhimon, where David alſo hid himſelf from the fury 
of Saul, Thoſe of Tehoah, Bezer, Bozor or Bozra, Gibeon or 
Gabaa ; and others of leſs note were likewiſe denominated 
from the cities they belonged to. The laſt of theſe is men- 
tioned by Joſephus, as well as the mountainous tract from Fe- 
richa to Scyihopolis, as quite barren and uninhabited. Moſt of 
the ſpace along the Fordan, from the ſea of Tiberias to the A 
phaltite lake is included under the ſame character; though ſe- 
veral travellers have injudiciouſly crowded both ſides with 
towns and villages, without any foundation or authority *. 

To theſe deſerts, we may allo join ſome foreſts or woods 
mentioned in holy writ ; ſuch as thoſe of Hareth in the tribe of 
Tudah, to which David withdrew from Saul; of Ephraim, on 
the other fide Jordan, where Abſalom received the due reward 
of his unnatural rebellion; of Bethel, ſuppoſed near the city of 
that name, where the two ſhe-bears devoured the children that 
inſulted the prophet Eliſba; and of Lebanon, ſo called, in all 
probability, from the many ſtately trees that ſhaded it, where 
Hemon built a magnificent palace. 

We ſhall now give a ſhort account of their ſeas, which are 
commonly reckoned five, namely the Mediterranean, called by 
the ſacred writers the great ſea; the dead ſea, or lake of So- 
dom, or of Aſphaltites; the ſea of Tiberias; the Samachonite ſea 
or lake; and the ſea of Jazer, which laſt was but a ſmall 
lake near the city of that name. It may be obſerved that the 
Hebrews gave the name of Yam, or ſea, not only to thoſe pro- 
perly ſo called, but to lakes and other large pools, and alſo 
to large rivers ſuch as the Nile, Euphrates, Tigris, &c. +. 
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The Medi- The Mediterranean ſea, they diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
terranean the ſalt fea, the ſea of the Philiſtines, and the hinder ſea with ref. 
ſea. pet to its ſituation, it being common with them, when di- 
ſtinguiſhing the quarters of the heavens, to turn their face to- 
wards the ſun riſing or eaſt. | 
The ſea of The ſea of Sodom was allo called, from its ſituation, rhe eaſt 
Sed:m, or ſea, and the ſalt ſea, the ſea of the deſert, the ſea of the plain, by 
£{.hattite the ſacred writers, and by other authors, the dead ſea, and the 
lake, Aſphaltite lake. It was called the dead ſea, becauſe it was be- 
8 lieved that no creature could live in it, on account of its ex- 
ceſſiye ſaltneſs, that is, its bituminous quality, the Hebrews 
ranking ſulphur, nitre and bitumen, under the general name 
of ſalt. Late travellers, however, have found cauſe to ſuſpect 
the truth of this opinion, fifth ſhells having been diſcovered by 
ſome on the ſhore, and another upon the authority of a monk 
relating that ſome fort of fiſh had been caught in it *®. The 
name of A/þhaltite lake was given to this ſea, on account of 
the great quantity of aſphaitus or bitumen, which antient au- 
thors tell us it threw up, and which was in great requeſt among 
phyſicians and embalmers. Some modern travellers affirm, 
that ſcarce any of this bitumen is now to be found ; but both 
SHato and Pococke, two late judicicus authors, relate, that it ſtill 
riſes in the lake in conſiderable quantities, being gathered by 
the Arabs as ſoon as thrown up. It is not to be diitinguiſhed 
from our black pitch, but by its ſulphureous ſmoke + ſtench 
when ſet on fire, and is thought to be the fame with what 
our druggiſts ſell under the name of bitumen Fudaicum, or Fewijh 
pitch. 7oſephus, Strabo, and other antient authors, relate that 
the ſea was formed by the ſubmerſion of the vale of Siddin, 
where {tood the five, or according to Strabo the thirteen cities 
which for their unnatural and deteſtable wickedneſs periſhed 
in the miraculous conflagration. Mr. Reland, however, hath 
attempted to confute this opinion from Scripture, notwith- 
ſtanding we find in Gere/is the vale of Siddim is exprely 
called the ſalt fea. Many things have been advanced concern- 
ing this lake, which contradict late and accurate obſervations, 
and have therefore been expleded. Pliny gives an account of 
many experiments made upon it by Veſpaſian, particularly that 
heavy bodies would not ſink in it, and that it caſt ſuch ſtench 
and ſmoke, that the very birds died in attempting to fly over 
it, At prefent, it is found to be otherwiſe, for birds fly over 
it without the leaſt harm, and its waters are found to be only 
one fifth heavier than common freſh water. It was perhaps 
impregnated in the days of Jeſpaſian, in a much greater degree 
with ſalt, alum, and bitumen, conſequently its waters woul 
then be much more denſe, and the exhalations riſing from them 
more noxious ; though they are {till not a little pernicious ; 
for Dr. Pocicke venturing to bathe in it, was two days after 
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ſeized with a dizzineſs and pain in the ſtomach, which laſted 
near three weeks. It has been reported that the ruins of the 
fre cities are {till to be ſeen below water in clear weather; but 
late curious and accurate travellers declare, that they could 
diſcern none, and Mr. Reland, as we have obſerved, is of opi- 
nion that the five cities were not abſorbed in the lake, nor 
were ſeated in the vale of Siddim. Tue fame author, from his 
own obſervations, rejects ſeveral other things affirmed by the 
antients concerning it, ſuch as, its changing the colour of its 
water three times a day, and apples growing upon its ſhores 
fir without, and only aſhes and bitterneſs within. It is how- 
ever agreed that the air near it, eſpecially on the eaſt ſide, is 
unhealthful, and though the water is clear, yet it is ſo im- 
pregnated with ſalt, that thoſe who dive into it come out co- 
vered with a kind of brine, All travellers and geographers 
remark, that though it receives the waters of the Jordan, of 
Fabok, of Kiſbon, and other ſprings which flow into it from 
the adjacent mountains, yet 1t never overflows, though there 
i; no viſible way diſcovered by which it diſcharges that great 
infux. Some think it has a ſubterraneous vent, either into the 
Mediterranean, or into the red ſea; but Dr. Shaw computes 
that exhalation alone will prevent it from overflowing, the 
rapours ſuppoſed to riſe from it, being equal to all the waters 
running into it. On the eaſt and ſouth, it is incloſed with ex- 
ceeding high mountains, many of them craggy and dreadful 
to behold ; on the weſt, are ſeveral of the plains, valleys, and 
deſerts above mentioned, and on the north, the great plain of 
Jordan. According to modern accounts, it is 24 leagues in 
length, and 6 or 7 in breadth. | | 

The ſea of Tiberias was ſo called from a city of that name, The lake 
on its ſouth-weſt ſhore. It was alſo called the lake of Kinne- of Tiberias. 
reth, of Genezar or Genezareth, and the fea of Galilee, being 
almoſt ſurrounded with that province. The river Jordan runs 
quite through it, and according to Fo/ephus, it is 100 furlongs 
in length, and about 40 in breadth. It is in moſt reſpects quite 
oppoſite to that of Sodom, and is highly commended for the 
ſweetneſs, coolneſs, and excellency of its water, and the 
abundance and variety of noble fiſh that breed in it. 

About 100 furlongs north from the lake of Tiberias, lies the The lake 
lake of Samachon, computed about 7 miles in length, and about of Sama- 
half as much in breadth. Some derive its name from the chen, and 
frabic Samach, a fiſh, others from the Chaldee Samack, red; of Jazan 
on account of its reddiſh muddy water, for which it is very and Pi- 
remarkable. We do not find it once named in the Old Teſta- ala. 
ment. Joſephus relates, that the whole territory about it was 
full of marches, and that the city of Haar, the capital of Ja- 
lin, king of Canaan, was ſeated upon it, as Seleucia hath ſince 
been, The lake of Jazan and of Phbiala are both incon- 
ſiderable. 

Of the rivers in this country, the moſt conſiderable is the Or te TR 
fordan. It is indeed the only one that deſerves the name of a verFerdas. 
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river, the reſt, though often mentioned under that title, beine 
rather brooks and rivulets. The Jordan hath its ſource at the 
lake of Phiala, about 10 miles north of that of Samachy;, 
This was not fully proved, till Philip the tetrarch tried the ex- 


periment of throwing ſome ſtraw or chaff into the lake, which 


came out at Paneas, the place where the river emerges out gf 


the carth, after having run ſeveral furlongs under ground, and 
which was till then ſuppoſed its ſpring-head. "This phiala, or 


vial, a name commonly given to all reſervoirs of that kind, i; | 


an inconſiderable city near its ſpring-head. Others fay, that 


ſians, Aerdun. 


The courſe 
of e 
Jo, dun. 


Its over- 
flow ings. 


ed the 7 


ſituate in a delightful and populous country, marts and fiir, 


being held in the places adjacent all the ſummer long. The 
origin of the name of Jordan is variouſly deduced. Some de. 


rive it from or, which in Hebreto ſignifies a river, and Dar, 


the For and Dan were two ſmall ſtreams, which uniting, form- 


rdan. Both theſe etymologies, however, are rejectel, 
its name being of much older date that the city of Dan, tie 
river having only one ſpring-head, as mentioned above. [t; 
Hebrew name properly is Jarden, therefore others derive it with 
great probability we. the Hebrew Farad, he deſcends, or Ja. 
den, a deſcent from its rapid courſe through that country, 


The Arabs call it Arden, or Harden, and Ordounon, and the Pa- 


The courſe of the Yordan, after it hath taken its ſecond riſe 
at Paneas, is moſtly ſouthward, bending a few degrees toward 
the weſt. After a run of about ten or twelve 4, my it carries 
its waves quite through the Samachonzte lake; and after a courte 
of about eighteen or twenty miles more, paſſes through the ſea 
of Tiberias, and continuing its courſe ſtill ſouthweſtward for 
about ſixty miles more, falls into the Mphaltite lake. Though 
its bed is very deep, its courſe is nevertheleſs very rapid; and as to 
its breadth, a late author tells us, it is about ar of the Thames 
at Windſor ; and another gives it only thirty yards in breadth, 
obſerving, that it is three yards deep at the very brink. Its courſe 
and banks are various, according to the nature of the countries 
thro' which it runs, ſome very beautiful, others choaked up 
with high and thick reeds, canes, and trees, which quite hide 
the ſight of it, and are a harbour for lions and other wild beaſts, 
We refer our readers to Foſephus, Reland, Pococke, &c. for à 
farther deſcription of this river, and the towns, ruins, woods, 
and other particulars to be ſeen on each fide of it, a farther 
detail of which would carry us beyond our bounds. 

We learn from ſcripture, and from Jaſephus and other wri- 
ters, that it overflowed its banks conſtantly about the time of 
the early harveſt, or ſoon after Eaſter, which was probably 
owing to the melting of the ſnows about that time, and the 
early rain of that ſeaſon. Our modern travellers however a. 
ſure us, that it no more overflows, it having, as they think, 
by the rapidity of its current, worn its channel deeper than 
formerly. At preſent, therefore, it has in a manner a tw 
fold bank, the nethermoſt of which contains its water durins 
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its natural ſtate, and the uppermoſt when it is ſwelled up to its 
higheſt mark. Dr. Pocecke tells us, that thoſe banks are fifteen 
feet deep; and as he and others relate, between the upper 
and lower bank are vaſt numbers of reeds, canes, and trees, 
that are a ſhelter to lions and many other wild beaſts. Theſe 
at the time of the ſwelling of the river, are driven from their 
lurking holes till the waters are again abated, which is ele- 
cantly alluded to by the prophet Feremah. 

Its waters are commonly very turbid by reaſon of its rapi- 
dity, but are affirmed to be very wholeſom and incorruptible. 
The credulous and ſuperſtitious aſcribe extraordinary virtues 
to them, and, according to Pococke, even believe they waſh 
away fin, That writer relates, that the Latin prieſts erect 
altars along thoſe banks, where they ſay maſs to the devout 
pilgrims, and that both men and women are very ſollicitous, 
for their ſouls health, to have the water of the river poured 
upon them. 


We ſhall now give a ſhort account of the moſt remarkable Natural 
rarities of this country, both natural and artificial, endea- rarities. 


youring to ſelect the probable and certain accounts from thoſe 
that are doubtful and fabulous. Among the rarities of the 
natural kind may juſtly be reckoned the citrons, melons, olives, 
peaches, and other ſuch fruit found in ſtone upon mount 
Carmel. "Theſe petrifications imitate, with a moſt curious ex- 
actneſs, thoſe vegetable productions both within and with- 
out; and it is farther obſerved, that the melons, when opened, 
emit an agreeable ſmell. Here alſo, according to our author *, 
are found a kind of oyſters, and other fiſn, and, as he was 
told, even bunches of grapes of the ſame ſtony nature and 
conſiſtence. Whether theſe are really petrefactions, or the 
luxuriant work of nature, is yet undetermined. According to 
Doctor Shaw, they are found in a white chalky ſtratum, which 
compoſes the greateſt part of the mountain of Carmel, and of 
thoſe in the neighbourhood of Feruſalem and Bethlehem. Their 
reſemblance to the fruits above-mentioned, he ſays, is not al- 
ways ſo ſtriking ; however they are impoſed upon the pilgrims 
not only for ſuch curioſities, but as antidotes againft ſeveral 
diſtempers. Thus the Lapides Fudaici of the ſhops, ſuppoſed 
to be petrified olives, have gained great reputation as a medi- 
cine againſt the gravel and ſtone. . There are great numbers 
of little round ſtones, exactly reſembling peas, found on a ſpot 
of ground near Rachel's tomb near Bethlehem, which they pre- 
tend are not the work of nature, but the effect of a miracle 
wrought by the Virgin Aury. | 

Not far from thence they 


and diſmal place, and ſo dreadfully torn and mangled to all 
#ppearance, that a beholder is ready to think the earth hath 


1 
2362 


* Le Bruyn. Voy. au Levant, 
here 


Nc ew the deſert where our Saviour A wild 
in his retirement was tempted by the devil, a moſt barren geſert. 
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here ſuffered Tome extraordinary convulſion which had turned 
its bowels inſide outwards *. Here is neither tree nor ſhrub 
to be ſeen, bur rocks only, and molt rugged cliffs. One par- 
ticularly very high and craggy, called 2:arantanta, of difficult 
and dangerous aſcent, is ſaid to be that on which the tempter 
ſhewed our Saviour all the kingdoms of the world. On its 
top are two chapels, about both which are a great many hi- 
deous caves and holes in the rock, formerly the ſolitary re- 
treat of chriſtian anchorets, The fancies of the religious pil. 
rims are alſo fed with many pretended rarities ; ſuch as the 
| which the teinpter deſired Chriſt to turn into bread, 
and a great number of others which we forbear mentioning. 
Hot There were in this country a great variety of hot and me- 
waters, dicinal waters, which may be ranked under the claſs of natu- 
ral rarities. We may obſerve in general, that the Hebrew 
names Chamab, Chamath, and Chamim, which are tranſlated as 
proper names by the Greet and Pulgate, always fignify ſuch 
places as had thoſe hot waters. The ſuperſtitious eus were 
ſuch admirers of ſome of theſe, as to imagine their virtue was 
miraculous. The ſprings of Emmaus near the ſea fide were 
of ſuch efficacy againſt moſt diſtempers, that the Chriſtians 
attributed their virtue to our Saviour's having waſhed his feet 
in them, inſomuch that Julian the apoltate cauſed their ſource 
to be ſtopped out of hatred to him. Among their natural ra- 
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rities may alſo be accounted, 1. The ſaline effloreſcences, ob- : 
ſerved at ſome few leagues diſtance from the Dead ſea ; 2 - 
clear proof that the whole neighbouring plain muſt be impreg- ' 
nated in an extraordinary degree with that mineral. 2. The { 
celebrated fruit called by the Arabs Zachone, which grows in 7 
the plain of Jericho, and both in ſhape and colour reſembles a c 
ſmall unripe walnut. The Arabs bray the kernel, or accord- 1 
ing to Dr. Pococke, the whole nut with its external rind, ina f 
mortar, and throw the pulp into ſcalding water, on the ſurface { 
of which an oil riſes. This being ſkimmed off, is applied by h 
them inwardly for bruiſes, and outwardly for wounds, they t 
preferring it in both caſes even to the balm of Gilead. The 0 
monks of tne convent in St. John's deſert, ſhew a parti- K 
cular tree which they ſtile the locuſt tree, on the fruit of t. 
which they pretend the baptiſt lived. According to Dr, Pococte $ 
they are called Carouvs, and bear a fruit ſomewhat like a bean, b. 
containing a few {mall ſeeds, the ſhell of which, when dry, 18 th 
eaten, and has an agreeable taſte. As we do not find this tree Qt 
grows any where elſe, it may be ranked among the natural rari- 27 
ties of ths country. However, it is the common opinion, that the 
locuſts which the baptiit fed upon were not fruit, but the in- 20 
ſets of that name, which at this day the people make their pf 
food in thoſe places where they are found; and that this kind gr; 
ed 
— Fa 
* Maundrel ut ſupra. Radzivil peregr, 5 * 
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of food was of very antient date, may be inferred from the per- 
mimon given for eating it in the levitical law, 


The artificial rarities in this country are extremely nume- Artificial 
rous, and of theſe travellers have given very minute and tedious rarities. 


details. We ſhall only mention the moſt remarkable, among 
which may be ranked the ruins of Ptolemais, or St. ohn d Acre, 
or Aera, from its antient Hebrew name Acco. oever con- 
ſiders theſe ruins with attention, would almoſt conclude that 
the city conſiſted only of caſtles, without the intermixture of 
private houſes. . It had antiently two walls well flanked with 
towers and other bulwarks, and each wall had a ditch lined 
with ſtone, and many private poſterns beneath ; but now theſe 
fortifications lie in ruins, the fragments appearing like ſo many 
huge rocks. In the fields without theſe ſtupendous works, 
are ſeen ſcattered up and down great ſtone balls 13 or 14 inches 
diameter, formerly uſed in battering the city before the uſe 
of cannon was known. The cathedral], formerly dedicated to 
St. Andrew, ſtill carries ſome remarkable tokens of its antient 
magnificence and ſplendor. It is a noble gothic ſtructure with 
a portico round it, and is diſtinguiſned by its loftineſs above 
the other ſtructures. The remains of the church of St. John, 
the titular ſaint of this city, are alſo ſtill to be ſeen. It is a 
low maſſive building, and in the vault of it is a relief of St. 
John's head in a charger. The remaining walls of the convent 
of the knights hoſpitallers alſo bear ſufficient teſtimony of its 
former ſtrength and grandeur. The palace of their grand 
maſter ſtill exhibits a large and noble ſtaircaſe, and part of a 
ſtately chapel, the walls of which are ſtill entire. Some re- 
mains of the biſhop's palace are alfo ſtill to be feen near the 
cathedral, Here is alſo the reſidue of a once famed nunnery 
and the church belonging to it, the walls of the former fill 
ſtanding, and the latter {till entire. There are alſo obſerved 
ſome ruins of a palace, which by the paſlant lion appears to 
have had king Henry of England for its founder. According 
to Thevenot, there are ſtill to be ſeen the remains of about thirty 
churches, and particularly of one above the reſt, where the 
knights kept their treaſure, the place being only known to 
themſelves by a particular piece of marble. This treaſure, 
Sandys tells, was carried off about forty years before his time 
by the knights of Malta, the remains of the antient order of 
the knights hoſpitallers. The town is now ſcarce a mile in cir- 
cumference; the Gree#s have a biſhop and an old church in it, 
and the Latins an inn with a chapel. 


The remains of Seba/te, or the antient Samaria, though long Ruins of 
ago laid in ruinous heaps, and a great part of it turned into Samaria. 


plowed land, do ſtill retain ſome monuments of its antient 
grandeur, and of thoſe noble edifices with which it was adorn- 
ed by Herod, who in honour of his friend Augy/tus Ceſar, 
gave it the name of Sebaſte. Towards the north fide of it is 
cen a large ſquare piazza, encompaſſed with marble pillars, 
lome ſtanding, and ſome lying, and the fragments of — 
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walls at ſome diſtance. The church, ſaid to have been built 
by the empreſs Helena over the place where St. John the bay. 
tiſt was beheaded, or, according to ſome, buried, is particu- 
larly worthy of notice. Its dome, and ſome other parts, adorn. 


ed with fine marble pillars, capitals, and curious moſaic work, 


ſhew it to have been a moſt noble fabric. Its poor remains 
are now divided into two parts, one of which belongs to the 
Chriſtians, the other to the Turks, in which laſt is a vault where 
are ſeen three tombs, pretended to be thoſe of St. John baptiſt, 
Eliſha, and Obadiah. | 

Jacob's well is ſtill ſhewed, and reverenced by travellers, not 
only on account of the patriarch whoſe name it bears, but much 
more by chriſtians on account of Chr:/?'s condeſcending to hold a 
conference there with the Samaritan woman. It is all hewn out 
of the ſolid rock, and about three yards in diameter, and thirty. 
five in depth, five of which Mr. Maundrel found full of water, 
At preſent it ftands at a conſiderable diſtance from Samaria; 
but that city, which F; mm tells us was twenty furlongs in 
compaſs, ſtretched itſeif formerly much nearer the well. 

Solamon's pools, which 'tis ſuppoſed he built in order to ſup- 
ply his palaces and gardens, nd; even the city of Feruſalem with 
water, appear ſtill, by what remains of them, to have been a 
work of immenſe coſt and labour, and worthy of that great 
monarch. The ſame may be ſaid of the ſealed fountains which 
lie oppoſite to them. They are three in number, and ſo diſ- 
poſed, that the water of the uppermoſt may deſcend to the 
ſecond, and from the ſecond to the third. They are about go 
paces broad, and in length, the firſt is 160 paces, the ſecond 
200, and the third 220. They are all three of a confiderable 
depth, well walled and plaſtered, and contain a large quantity 
of water. The aqueduct by which their water was conveyed 
to Jeruſalem, is built on a foundation of ftones. The water 
runs in earthen pipes about ten inches in diameter, caſed in 
two ſtones hewn ſo as to ft them. Theſe are again covered 
over with rough ſtones, and the whole, in many places in the 
ſides of the hills, is ſunk entirely below the ſurface of the 
ground, ſo that nothing is to be ſeen. Formerly this work 
extended hve or fix leagues, and by its ſtrength and contrivance, 
appzars to have been deſigned to laſt as long as the world. Its 
folidity and excellent workmanſhip, however, have not ſecured 
it from the hands of the Arabs, io that there are only fome 
fragments of it here and there to be found, though enough 
to convince us that it muſt have been a very expenſive and ſtu- 


penduous work. In the city of Bethlehem, beſides a great many 


holy places, ſuch as the ſtable, and the very manger and place 
where the divine infant was born and laid, &c. they ſhew 2 
grotto cut wholly out of a chalky rock, in which they pretend 
the bleſſed Virgin concealed herielf and child from tlie fury o 
Herod. Some of her milk, they allege, having there fallen to 
the ground, gave not only an uniform whiteneſs to the whole 
place, but likewiſe a miraculous virtue to it to encreaſe the 
| for 
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gel tells us, a phyſician at Jenice was fimple enough to aſk 


her milk. 


tm in the valley of Jeheſbaphat, the deſcent to which is by a 
magnificent flight of 47 ſteps. On the right hand as one goes 
down, is the ſepulchre of St. Auna the mother, and on the 
lf, that of Fo/eph, Mary's huſband ; and according to ſome, 
aſo the tomb of Fehaiabim, her father. In all theſe are altars 
erected for prieſts of all ſorts to ſay maſs, and the whole is cut 
into the ſolid rock. | 

The ſepulchre of king Jebeſbaphat is likewiſe cut out of the 
rock, and divided into ſeveral apartments, in one of which is 
his tomb, adorned with a ſtately portico and entablature over 
it, which the reader may ſee delineated by Dr. Pocccke. The 


it was built. If this was meant the Kings-dale where Melchi- 
zedec met Abraham, then Feruſalem may be concluded to have 
been the antient Salem. The ſtructure thewn for the pillar of 
Halm is about 20 cubits ſquare and 60 high, adorned below 
with four columns of the nic order, with their capitals, en- 
tablatures, &'c. to each front. From the height of 20 to 40 cu- 
bits it is ſomewhat diminiſhed, and above that it changes from 
2 ſquare into a round, which runs gradually into a point; and 
tie whole is cut out of the ſolid rock. There is a room within 
cut out of the rock conſiderably higher than the level of the 
ground, and on the fides of the room are niches probably to 
recerye coffins or bodies. If this monument be really Aſalom's 
pillar, it is probable ſome perſons have long fince beautified it 
according to the rules of the Greek architecture. It is now ſur- 
rounded with a heap of ſtones thrown at it by the Fews and 
Jure, in token of their abhorrence of the unnatural rebellion 
of 45/2/01 againſt ſo good and holy a parent. 

A little eaſtward from thence ſtands the tomb of Zechariah, 
the fon of Barachia, whom the Jews ſlew between the temple 
ad the altar, as it is commonly ſuppoſed. This fabric is all cut 
out of the natural rock, 18 feet high, and as many ſquare. 
Lich front is adorned with Ionic columns likewiſe cut out of 
tte rock, and the whole ends in a pointed top like a diamond. 


But the moſt noble and —— ſtructure of this kind The . 
\ s of Jeruſalem, ſtiled the ſepul- pulchre of 
chres oi the kings. Though there is not the leaſt qucition to the king. 


ae the grottos without the wal 


ha Ha . . * * . . 

* made of their being real depoſitaries of the dead, yet why 

uy are ftiled the royal ſepulchres, and to what kings they be- 

lenged, is not agreed on. According to MHaundrel, none of 
| the 


lk of ſuckling women; which ſuperſtitious notion is greedily 
{allowed by the Turks, Arabs, Latins and Greeks ; and Maun- 


him for ſome of it for one of his patients who was ſcanty of 


The ſepulchral monuments that are ſcattered all over the Sepn?- 
face of this country, may juſtly be reckoned among its arti- chral no- 
569) rarities, particularly that of the Virgin Mary near Jeru- numeuts. 


tomb of Alſalom, commonly called his pillar or palace, is alſo The pillar 
ſhewn near Jernſalem, which does not correſpond with the de- of fifa 
{ſcription of the vale of Saveh, or Kings-dale, where we are told 4%. 
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irzcu- 
lous rari- 
yes, 


were buried in them or not. 'They are all cut out of the ſolit 


of the very place on which they hang, and not wrought elſe- 


A GENERAL HISTORY 


the kings of Judah or Jſrael was buricd here, unleſs perh 
Hezehiah. ” nan Radxiville is of a different n N 
others acknowledge they cannot determine whether the kin ; 


marble rock. On the eait fide is the entrance ten feet de. 
into the ftone, leading into ſeveral ſpacious apartments, th; 
firſt of which is a large ſtately court about 120 feet ſquare 
neatly cut and poliſhed out of the marble quarry. On the 
left, or ſouth fide of it, is a noble pay or portico, with 2 
kind of architrave in front, ſupported by columns, all likeyiſ 
cut out of the ſame rock. On the left of the portico is the 
deſcent into the ſepulchres, the paſſage into which is fo nar- 
row, that a perſon is obliged to enter it by creeping on his 
belly. The firſt apartment is a large handſome room, about 
ſeven or eight yards ſquare, ſo very neatly and exactly formed, 
that it may be juſtly ſtiled a fine chamber hollowed out of one 
pfece of marble. From three fides of this chamber you may 
paſs into ſeveral others, a great deal leſs, and of unequal big- 
neſs; but all ſquare, and of the fame fabric. From theſe you 
enter into others ſtill leſs, of an oblong figure, one within ano- 
ther, ſome of which, at the farther end, have a part deeper 
than the reſt by ſix or ſeven ſteps. In every one of theſe 
rooms, except the firſt, are ſtone coffins placed in niches carved 
in the ſides of the chambers. The coffins were formerly co- 
vered with handſome ſemicircular lids, adorned with flowers, 
garlands, and other devices; but moſt of them are now broken 
to pieces. What, till of late, appeared the moſt ſurpriſing to 
travellers is, that the door-caſes, hinges, and pivots, are all of 
the ſame ſtone with the reſt, the doors ſeeming to be cut out 


where or from any other block. But the whole myſtery of tl 
theſe doors ſeems of late to have been unravelled by a more cu- 25 
rious beholder. He obſerved, that the only one of them now in 
left hanging, which is two feet and a half wide, five feet anda it 
half long, and five inches thick, and left rough within, did not M 
touch its lintel by at leaſt two inches; ſo that he believes it 2 
might have been eaſily lifted up and unhinged. fin 
o theſe artificial rarities of Paliſtine, the monks and other WW fr 
devotees, as well as moſt travellers, add a great number 0 77 
ſupernatural ones: but we ſhall take notice of one only, which wet 
appears to be well atteſted. On mount Olivet is ſhewn a molt Wi bet 
remarkable cleft, {aid to have been made by a miraculous earti- WW a fo 
quake that happened at our Saviour's crucifixion. It is n bute 
cloſed in the great church of St. Sepulchre, and is about ty . 
ſpans deep, and a ſpan wide, running all down the rock 08 havi 
an unknown depth in the earth. That this is a natural an eaſt, 
enuine rent, ſays Maundrel, the ſenſe of every one that {ce WA less 
0 may convince him; for the ſides of it fit each other nec grou 
. 


two tallies, 2 yet it runs in ſuch intricate windings, as coll 
not be counterfeited by art, nor arrived at by any inſtrument 
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The indigent and ſuperſtitious monks, to draw a little money 
tom ſtrangers, ſhew them a great many topical rarities, ren- 
dered remarkable by any tranſaction in the Old or the New 
Teſtament. Thus they ſhew the houſe of Dives and the ſty 
where Lazarus was laid. They even go beyond this, and 
ſew others of which not the leaſt mention is made in holy 
writ; ſuch as the identical olive tree to which they pretend 
our Saviour was tied whilſt his enemies were looking out for 
freſh accuſations and falſe witneſſes to condemn him with 
more ſeeming juſtice. The place where he fainted under his 
croſs, The gallery where P:lat? brought him forth to the 

eius, bedecked with the enſigns of mock royalty, Sc. We 
refer thoſe that are curious in ſuch kind of things, to the ſeveral 
authors we have lately quoted. 

Having now gone through a general deſcription of the Holy The gif. 
Land, we ſhall next take a ſhort view of the ſeveral lots and ferent lots 
countries aſſigned to the twelve tribes ; in doing of which we of the 1 
ſhall begin with thoſe of the two tribes and a half ſeated be- twelve 5 
yond the Jordan, as being the firſt conqueſt they made in their tnbes. | 
way to the land of promiſe. 

The Iſraelites having ſubdued the Amorites, and the king of 
Bahan, found their country ſo rich, delightful, and ſpacious, 
that the tribes of Reuben and Gad, and half of that of Ma- 
jel, were permitted to ſettle in them. That of Reuben, The lot of 
which was the eldeſt, was allowed by the divine lawgiver the Reater. 
ſouthern part of their new conqueſt. This lot was bounded 
on the weſt by part of the Dead ſea and of the river Jordan; 
on the ſouth by the river Arnon, which ſeparated it from Mi- 
dian; on the eaſt it was hemmed in partly by the Moabites and 
1 by the Ammonites; and on the north was ſeparated from 
the Cadites by a ſmall river. It was near ſixty miles long and 
as much broad, and was every where fertile in corn, wine, 
fruits, and eſpecially in paſture grounds. The chief towns in 
it were Heſhbon, the capital, Faza,* Bamoth Baal, Beth-peor, 

Medaba, Mepheth, Abilah, Edom or Adam, Shittim, Livias, 
Bethabarah, Macheron, Bezer, Bozer, or Bozrah, Laſa or Laiſb, 

Ince Callirhoe, Kedemoth, and Bethjeſimoth*, It may be ob- 

ſerved in general, that thoſe names that have before them the 
Hebrew word Beth, which ſignifies either a houſe or temple, 

were properly ſo named from ſome particular deity, except it 

be that of Bethabarah above-mentioned, which ſignifies either 
afording place, or the office where any kind of cuſtom or tri- 

bute was paid. 

Next to Reuben, on the north, was ſeated the tribe of Gad, Or Gag. 
laving likewiſe the 2 on the weſt, the Ammonites on the 
aſt, and the half tribe of Manaſſob on the north. It was no 

leſs rich and fertile than the former, eſpecially in paſture 
grounds. Its chief towns were Mabanaim and Penuel, both fo 
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them ſo called from their capitals. Gaulonitis extended from 
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named by Jacob; Succoth, where he built his booths, Miſpab, o: 
Alaſpha,  Rabbah, the metropolis of Baſhan, ſince called R;;. 
both, and more lately Philadelphia; Ramoth Gilead, Rogelin, 
the native place of good old Barzillai; Thiſhbi, Sharon, $; har, 
Armon, Mageſb, Debbir, Afhtaroth, Fazer, Dibbon, Aroer, Beth. 
haran, and Enon, where John baptized ; which laſt was on the 
eaſt bank of Jordan, about eight miles ſouth of * 

On the north of the Gadites was ſeated the half tribe of A. 
1nfjeb, having on the weſt the Jordan and Samachonite lake, on 
the eaſt the hills of Ba/han and Hermon, and on the north pan 
of mount Lelanon. This territory was more extenſive than 
any of the other two, and afterwards got the name of upper 
Galilce, or Galilee of the Gentiles. It contained ſeveral con- 
ſiderable territories, ſuch as Gilead, Batanca, Gaulonitis, Aura. 
nitis, Machonitis, Gaſbur, Auran or Amram, and Argob, all of 


22r&a quite to Lebanon. Its capital was given to the Levitica! 
tribe, and made a city of refuge. Batanea was properly the 
kingdom of Bafhan, bounded by Gilead and the Ammonites on 
the eaſt, by the brook Jabbo on the ſouth, by mount Herma 
on the north, and on the weſt by the Jordan. The canton of 
Argob was part of it. Auranitis was ſituate between the upper 
ſpring of Jordan and the country of Geſbur. Machonitis lay 
Iikewiſe near the head of the Fordan, in the way to Damaſau, 
The Geſburites lived next to the canton of Machonitis, and 
we find the Manaſſites lived in friendſhip with both theſe peo- 
ple, having foreborn to deſtroy them, 

The chief cities of this half tribe were Beſra, Selſcha, Mai- 
chah, Gerſhon, Afhtarath, Adrach-Kedar, or the tents of Kedar, 
(probably the dwellings of the Kedarites, deſcendants of [/hmat, 
who were ſcattered, according to Pliny, in Arabia, Phanic, 
Syria, &c. and lived by plunder) Sueta, Gamala, Eſdrai, 6i- 
Head, Pella, Abel, Abel Maachab, Fabeſh-Gilead, Corazin, Ju- 
lea, Bethfaida, Girgeſha, Hippo, Gadar, and Ephron. 

Croſſing the Jordan from the half tribe of Manaſſeh, we en- 
ter into the province of lower Calilee, which lay on the moſt 
northern frontier of the land of Promiſe, and in which we find 
the tribes of Naphtali, Aſher, Zebulun, and Iſachar. Some even 
place both the Galilees, upper and lower, on the weſt fide of 
the Jordon. It appears to us, however, that upper Galilte, or 
Calilze of the Genrilzs, comprehended the half tribe above- 
mentioned. Our readers will find the arguments for both opi- 
nions in Lightſoote, Cellarius, Reland, and Calmet, Lower bo- 
ile, fo called chiefly on account of its ſituation and flat coun- 
try, was very fertile ald champain, except on the northern 
fide towards Hyg. It produced excellent corn, wine, oil, and 
fruits of all forts with little labour, and in its flouriſhing ftate 
was full of towns, beſides villages without number, all of them 
{o populous, that Ju, who was made governor of it, tell 
us, that the leaſt of the towns contained 15,000 ſouls, Wie: 


ther or no hc hath ſpoken within compaſs, there is reaſon i 
cien 


fontie 


* |c 
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Or fcient'to believe that the country was really very rich and po- 

b- pulous, and its inhabitants of a ſtout and warlike diſpoſition, 

5 and very zealous for the Few:/h religion. 

, On the north-eaſt corner of the province was ſeated the tribe Of Nash - 
b of Naphtali, over-againſt the half tribe of Manaſſib, from ai. 


he which it was ſeparated by the Jordan. On the north it had 
the mountain Libanus, on the weſt the tribe of Aber, and on 


a the ſouth the tribe» of Zebulun. The chief towns of it were 
on Dan, formerly called Laiſb and Laſbem, (taken by a colony of 
* the Danites, who gave it the name of their tribe (a) Beerim, 
al Emath, and Arbites, each a capital of a conſiderable territory, 


er Aelidim, Amath- dor, Kirjathaim, Ablala, Merom, Haroſeth, Ha- 
N- wr, Maſkeloth, Migdudel, Kadaſb-Naphtali, Szpher or Kirjath- 


hs $2her, ſuppoſed from its name an antient univerſity or city of 

of books, Carthan, Humman, Mons Chriſti, and Capernaum. 

MM Weſt from Naphtali lay the tribe of Aſper, adjoining on the Of cher. 
0 north-eaſt to Phœnice, having the Mediterranean on the weſt, 

he and on the ſouth Zebulun. It had ſome conſiderable cities near 

9 the ſea, though no ſea- port of any note. The famed city of 

* Tyre was ſituate on its coaſt, but it is much queſtioned whether 

of the Ahherites were ever in poſſeſſion of it, or ever expelled the 

* old inhabitants. It was fo fruitful in corn, wine, oil, Sc. of 


lay the beſt kinds, that it fully anſwered the bleſſing given to it by 
* dying Jacob, that the bread of it ſhould be fat, and that it ſpould 
and pied royal dainties. Its chief towns were Elkath, Cana the 
= greater, Gabala, Rahab, Aphek, Hacock, Giſchala, Bethſheme/h, 


| ET 


Aehſaph, Beth Dagon, Acca, Acra or Ptolemais, lately deſcribed, 

with a good number of inferior towns. : 
On the ſouth of Aber and * e was ſeated the tribe of Of Zebu- 

Zebulun, or Zabulon, having on t 

the eaſt the ſea of Galilee, and, ſeparated on the ſouth from 

the tribe of //achar by the river Kiſbon. By its vicinity to the 

ſea, the number of its ports, and the largeneſs of its commerce, 

it exactly verified the bleſſings given to the tribe both by Jacob 

and Meſes. Its capital was Zabulon, ſituated on the Mediter- 

rarzar, near the mouth of the river Fephthael. This city, on 

account of its populouſneſs, was once called Zabulon Andron, 

or of men. It was adorned with fine buildings after the manner 

of Tyre, and on that account much admired by Ceflius, who 

nevertheleſs took, plundered, and burnt it to the ground *. 


e welt the Mediterrantan, on bun. 


(a) This city became after- 
wards infamous for the calf {et up 
by Jerobbam, to which the revolt- 
tribes reſorted. As it ſtood on 
them de northmoſt verge of Palc/tire, 

telb ad eer/beba on the oppoſite 
Whe⸗ frontier, thence aroſe the proveib, 


From Dan to Peerſeba. It was 
from this city the woman came 
to be healed of her flux, in we— 
mory of which ſhe erected a ſta- 
tue to her divine phyſician, which 
ſtood till Julian the apoſtate cauſed 
it to be pulled own. Euſeb. l. viii. 


n ſuf⸗ 4 Joſeph. de bell. Jud. I. iii. c. 2. 
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BE the 


other half having the Jordan and Mediterranean as its eaſtern and weitern 


tribe of 
Manaſſeh. 


Namatbaim or Arimathea, Bethoron, Goſera, Timnath-Serah, Pos 


A GENERAL HISTORY 
Its other chief cities were, Bethſaida, Mardalm, Fotapa, F-ppa, 


Cinnereth, ſince Tiberias, Cartha, Bethulia, Rimmon, Dithain, 
Damna, Somerom, Tabor, both city and mount, Saffa or Siporis, 
Nazareth, Cana the leſſer, commonly Cana of Galilee, Tonium, 
Sicaminum or Porphyreon, Heiphab or Ceipha. 5 

The laſt tribe in lower Galilee was that of Jachar, bounded 
like the former by the Maditerramean on the welt, on the eaſt 
by the Jordan, on the north by Zebulun, and on the ſouth by 
the other half tribe of Manaſſeh. Its chief towns were Jari 
chea, on the banks of the ſea of Galilze, famed for the defence 
it made againſt Y2ſpaſtan, Ceſion, Iſſachar, Camoth, Enghannin, 
Rabboth, Cadeſb, Aphec, where Saul encamped near mount Ci 
boah; Shunem, the place where the hoſpitable Shunamite lodged 
the prophet Elijah; Endor, where the witch entertained king 
Saul; Naim, where Chriſt raiſed the poor widow's fon ; Beth 
fhemeſh, Fezreel or Eſdrelon, which ſtood on the weſt foot of 
mount Gilboab, and was the royal reſidence of Ahab, and Cif- 
trum Peregrinorum, a fortreſs built near the ſea fide in the time 
of the holy war. 

On the ſouth of 7/achar lay the other half tribe of Manaſs, 


boundaries, and the tribe of Ephraim on the ſouth. It had an 
admirable variety of plains, mountains, valleys, and ſprings, 
and a good number of ſtately cities, among which are thoſe 
that follow: Bethjhean, called afterwards Scythopolis, from the 
Scythians, who in the time of yu made an irruption into 
Judea; Salem, near the coaſt of the Jordan, ſuppoſed to have 
been the ſeat of the celebrated Melchizedet ; Aner, Bezel, Abel 
Mieholah, Caſtrum Alexandrinum, Tirjhah, Acrabata, Thee, 
Tanac, Gath-Rimmon, Maccoth, Ennon, Meaiddo, Gilgal, Dor or 
Dora, Cæſaria-Palęſtina, antigntly ſtiled Stratos tower, where 
Paul pleaded his own cauſe before Feſtus, and Antipatris, built 
by Herod on the ſpot where the antient Capharſalama ſtood. 
The tribe of Ephraim extended like that of Manaſſeh lat 
mentioned, which lay on the north fide of it, from the Verdi 
to the Mediterranean. On the ſouth it was bounded by the tribe 


of Benjamin, and the north by part of the tribe of Dan. The! 


country was partly level and partly mountainous. The mou 
tains were covered with trees and good paſture, and the iow 
lands. were exceedingly rich and fruitful. Its cities and towns 
were numerous, large, and well peopled. Some of the chiet 
were Saron, an antient royal city conquered by Foſhua, 10 
called from its delightful and fertile ſituation z Lydda, or Dig 
polis, now St. George, ſince the time of the holy war, that faint 
being ſuppoſed to have been martyred and buried there; E, 


raton, Castrum Hyrcaneum, Sichem, ſince Neapolis, Same) 


ance Sebaſte, Fechman, Taphnah, Dog, Doch, or Dagon, No 1 K 
Gath-Rimmon, Michmaſh, ſince Byra, and Shilp, or Sie, WI 


leveral others leſs conſiderable, e 
8 We 
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We come now to FZudea, properly ſo called, which canton Fudea pro- 


2 85 contained the tribes of Benjamin, Fudah, Dan, and Simeon, and perly fo TP 
55 was ſituate on the moſt ſouthern ſide of the whole, having called. 1 
his Eobraim, laſt deſcribed, on the north, the Mediterranean on 140 
um, the weſt, /dumea and Egypt on the ſouth, and the Jordan and = 

Dead ſea on the eaft. "Though the climate was much warmer 2% 
ded than that of the other two, it was nevertheleſs ſo well re- 19 
eaſt freſhed with cooling winds from the ſeas and mountains, that 1 
by it was quite moderate and delightful. It was as fertile in corn, Fi 
ws: wine, oil, fruits, paſture grounds, Sc. as any of the reſt, and PL: 
** the foil was likewiſe beautifully variegated with plains, hills, Be 
655 valleys, and ſome deſerts, moſt of them well watered with plea- 1 
. fant ſtreams. . : 1 
85 The tribe of Benjamin, hich lay next to Ephraim, was bound- The lot 4 
n ed on the weſt by Jordan, and on the ſouth and eaſt by Fudea, of Peia- £18 
eth- and the north end of the tribe of Dan. It had not ſo many min. 41 
*. cities and towns as moſt of the others, but this was amply com- | 10 
1 penſated by its containing the moſt conſiderable, and the me- 1 


tropolis of all the reſt; namely, the ſo juſtly celebrated city of 
ferujalem, The other cities of note were Jericho, Gibeon, Be- 
thel, Gibeah, Hai, Gilgal, Anathoth, Neb or Nebo, to which may 
be added the two noted villages of Bethany and Geth/emane. 


I be city of Jeruſalem is ſuppoſed to have been ſo called by 7eru/alem 
king David, who in the beginning of his reign took the fortreſs deſcribed. 


of 6100 from the 7ebr/ites, and is thought at the ſame time to 
have expelled them from this city. Ihe name in the Hebrew 
properly ſignifies the viſion, inheritance, or poſſeſſion of peace. 
The Greeks and Latins call it Solyma and Hieroſolhma, which 
laſt ſome have imagined to be a compound of the Greeb te 
and 2:2vuz, but without foundation. thers, without any pro- 
bability, derive the former from the Scdlymi mentioned by Homer 
and Chærilus, as a wonderful people who ſpoke the Phœnictau 
tongue, wore their hair cropt round and ſhort, and dwelt in the 
mountains of their name near a very large lake. The circum- 
ſtance of cutting the hair round, was expreſsly contrary to the 
Levitical law, therefore could not be uſed by Fervs, Nei- 
tier was there a conformity between their weapons and thoſe 
mentioned by the poets ; nor did the Fews abound in cavalry. 
 Feruſalem did not riſe to its height of opulence and grandeur 
til the reign of Solomon, when it was divided into four parts, 


each incloled with its own walls. The firſt part was the old 


city of Febus, which ſtood on mount Zion, where the prophets 
dwelt, and where David built a magnificent caſtle and palace, 


which became the reſidence both of himſelf and ſucceſſors, on 


which account it was emphatically called the city David, It 
was greatly enlarged and bcautified by Solamon, deſtroyed by 
Nebuchadnezzar, and afterwards rebuilt in a moſt ſumptuous 
and elegant manner by Hired the great, who inſcribed it to 
igrippa and Cafar. The ſecond part was the lower city, and 
being built after the firſt, was called the daughter of Zion, Here 
ood the two magnificent palaces 7] by Sclomon for ao” 
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and his queen; that of the Maccabean princes ; the ſtately am. 
phitheatre built by Herod, capable of containing 80,000 ſpec. 
tators ; the ſtrong citadel built by Antiochus, to command and 
overtop the temple ; laſtly, another citadel built by Herod, and 
called by him Antonia. The third part was the new city, moſtly 
inhabited by tradeſmen, artificers, and merchants. On the 
fourth part, called mount Moriabh, was built the famous tem- 
ple of Salomon, deſcribed in the 6th and 7th chapters of the iſt 
book of Kings; and ſince then, that rebuilt by the Fes on 
their return from Babylon, and afterwards built almoſt anew, 
and greatly adorned and enriched by Herod. Several authors 
have exhibited to the world this ſo celebrated ſtructure; but 
there is ſuch a difference in their deſcriptions, that it is im- 
poſſible to reconcile them, or to find that juſt conformity be- 
twixt them and the account in the ſacred writings. Setting 
aſide all controvertcd points concerning it, we ſhall confine 
our preſent account of it to ſuch particulars only as are agreed 
on all hands, and founded on the authority of the divine wii. 
ters, which may ſerve to give our readers a general idea of the 
whole. We find then that there were no leſs than 164,300 
men employed in the work; that nevertheleſs it took up ſeven 
whole years in building; that the height of the ſtructure was 
120 cubits, or upwards of 210 feet, and the courts round it 
about half as high; that the front on the eaſt fide was founded 
on a terras built up from the valley below 3oo cubits high, 
formed of ſquare ſtones of a vaſt bigneis. The height of the 
principal tower above the reſt of the edifice was 60 cubits ; ſo 
that from the bottom of the valley to its ſummit, was no leſs 
than 840 feet, reckoning a foot and nine inches to the cubit; 
though ſome indeed reckon this cubit here uſed at two feet, 
and ſome even at three. This terras, raiſed to make the area 
of a ſufficient breadth and length for the edifice, was 1000 cu- 
bits in length at the bottom, 800 at the top, and its breath 100, 
The terras was ſupported by immenſe buttreſſes 50 cubits 
road, and jutting out at the bottom beyond the face of the 
wall 150 cubits. The ſtones of which it was built were, ac- 
cording to 7oſephus, all of marble, 40 cubits long, 12 thick, and 
8 high, and ſo exquiſitely joined, th-t the whole ſeemed 2 
poliſhed rock. According to the ſame hiſtorian, there were 
1453 columns of Parian marble, and twice that number of pi- 
lafters, and of ſuch thickneſs, that three men could hardly 
embrace them, their height and capitals being proportionable, 
and of the Corinthian order. It is probable, however, that 
Foſephns hath given the two laſt articles from the temple of 
Herod, they not being mentioned by the ſacred hiſtorians, 
Theſe laſt are very particular as to the prodigious cedars of 
Lebanon uſed in that noble edifice, the excellent workmanſhy 
of them adapted to their ſeveral ends and deſigns, togctier 
with their gildings and other curious ornaments. To con- 
Gude, all the materials of this ſtupenduous fabric were faſhion- 
ed to their ſeveral purpoſes, and finiſhed before they welt 


brought 
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brought to Jeruſalem; that is, the ſtones in their quarries, and 
the cedars in Lebanon; ſo that there was no noiſe of ax, ham- 
mer, or any tool heard in the rearing of it. We muſt refer 
our curious readers for a further account of this edifice to the 
learned Capellus, one of the beſt and moſt accurate authors who 
have wrote on this ſubject, next to the inſpired writers. The 
city of Jeruſalem, in its moſt flouriſhing ſtate, is ſuppoſed to 
have been about four miles in circumference, and to have con- | 
tained 120,000 inhabitants. Jeſæphus makes its circumference 1 
about 33 ſtadia, or four miles and 129 paces: but according to | 
Hecateus, who deſcribed it as it was in the time of Prolomy 

Lagus, it was no leſs than 50-ſtadia in circumference ; but the 

out parts were probably included. Jſephus tells us, there pe- 

riſhed in the ſiege 1,100,000 ſouls ; but great part of theſe were 

ſtrangers come to celebrate the paſſover. 

Whatever was its former ſtate, at preſent it is reduced to a The mo- 

poor, thinly inhabited town, about three miles in circuit, called dern ſtat⸗ 
by the Turks Cudſembaric and Condfheriff, and by the Arabs, of Jeru- 
Alkuds and Bait Almokdes, that is, the holy and the holy buildings, ſalen. 
It ſands on a rocky mountain ſurrounded on all ſides, except 
on the north, with ſteep aſcents and deep vallies. Theſe again 
are environed with other hills at ſome diſtance from them. The 
ſoil now, for want of care, is for the molt part ſtony, ſandy, 
and barren, and only here and there produces ſome corn, wine, 
oil, about the neighbourhood of the city ; but at a diſtance 
from it, ſcarcely bears any thing but graſs, heath, and other 
ſpontaneous herbs and ſhrubs, which are left to run to ſeed, 

The emperor Adrian built a new city, which he called Alia | 
Cabitolina, almoſt upon the ſpot of the old one, adorned it with "; 
walls and other noble edifices, permitting the Chriſtians to kT, 
ſettle and live in it. This, however, was but a ſhort-lived 11 

randeur : for when the pious empreſs Helena, by birth a 
5505 lady, and mother of Con/taniine the great, viſited this 
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bits theatre of the world's redemption, the found it in ſuch a rui- 
the nous condition, as raiſed her pity into a noble zeal of reſtor- 
aC- ing it to its antient luſtre. To this purpote ſhe cauſed, with 
and a great deal of coſt and labour, all the rubbiſh that had been 
d 2 thrown upon the places where our Saviour had ſuifered, had 
7ere been buried, &c. to be removed. While the workmen were 
b. thus employed, they found the croſs on which he died, as 
dly well as thoſe of the two malefactors who were put to death 
ble, with him ; and as the writers of thoſe times relate, that which 
that had born the Saviour of mankind was diſcovered from the 
of other two by a miracle. Mount Calvary being then cleared, 
ans, ſhe cauſed a magnificent church to be built upon it, ſo as to 
8 Of incloſe as many of the ſcenes of his ſufferings as could be con- 
ſhip veniently done. This ſtately edifice is ſtill ſtanding, and is 
ther kept in good repair by the generous offerings of a conſtant 
on- concourſe of pilgrims continually reſorting to it, and by the 
on- contributions of ſeveral chriſtian princes. The walls of it are 
*. of ſtone, the roof of cedar; the eaſt end encloſes mount 
gt | Q 4 Calvary, 
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Calvary, and the weſt the holy ſepulchre. The nave of the 
church conſtitutes the choir, and in the inſide iſles are ſhewn 
the places where the moſt remarkable circumſtances of our 
Lord's paſſion were tranſacted, together with the tombs of 
Godfrey and Baldwin, the two firſt chriſtian kings of Ferzſa- 
lem. In achapel that riſes 22 ſteps is ſhewn that part of Calvary 
on which Chriſt was crucified, and the very hole in the rock 
in which his croſs was fixed. At the weſt end is the chape] 
of the ſepulchre hewn out of the ſolid rock, having a dome or 
lantern ſupported by pillars of porphyry. Round the ſepul- 
chre is a cloiſter divided into ſundry chapels, appropriated to 
the ſeveral ſects of chriſtians who reſide there; ſuch as Greeks, 
Armenians, Maronites, Jacobites, Copts, Abyſſmes, Georgians, &c. 
and on the north-weſt are the apartments of the Latins, who 
have the care of the church, and are forced to reſide conſtantly 
in it, the Turks, who kcep the keys, not ſuffering any of them 
to come out, but obliging them to receive their proviſions in 
at a wicket. 

The grandeſt ceremonies are performed within this place at 
Eaftcr, which chiefly conſiſt in repreſentations of our Lord's 
paſſion, crucifixion, death and reſurrection; all which are acted 
with their concomitant circumſtances, though, as we are in- 
formed by ſeveral witneſſes of undoubted credit, in a manner 


not altogether ſo ſuitable to the ſacredneſs of the ſubject. Be- 


ing limited by the nature of our work not to expatiate on 
thoſe particulars, we muſt refer our readers to Radxivillt, 
T hevenot, Sandys, Le Bruyn, Reland, Maundrel, and eſpecially 
Dr. Shaw and Dr. Pocacke, who have enriched their account 
of thoſe ſacred places with many curious and learned remarks, 
We ſhall, however, obſerve, that on mount Moriab is an 
edifice erected, called Solomon's temple, and ſtanding on or near 
the ſpot where the firſt temple ſtood. It is not eaſy to gueſs 
when, or by whom, this mock © temple was reared ; for we 
are well ajlured, that the Few temple, according to the pre- 
diction, was totaily deſtroyed by the Romans. It is ſurrounded 
with a ſpacious ſquare court, extending, according to Mr. 
Maundrel, 570 common paces in length, and 370 in breadth, 
and walled on every fide. In the midſt of the ſquare, and 
where the ew: Holy of Holies is ſaid to have ſtood, is erected 
a building, at preſent a Tyrk:jh moſque, held in ſuch venera- 
tion by the Turks, that a ſtranger cannot go near its border 
without being in danger of forfeiting his life or religion. Dr. 
Pececke greatly extols both the materials and workmanſhip of 
this edifice, which he thinks was formerly a chriſtian church. 
The itones both without and (as he was told) within, are caſed 
with tiles of different colours, but chiefly green, and the co- 
lonnades are of the Corinthian order, the columns and the 
arches turned over them being finely wrought. The city at 
reſent is under the government of a Sangiac, whoſe reſidence 
is in a houſe ſaid to have been that of Pontius Pilate, over- 
againſt tne caſtle of Antenia. All that we ſhall add Wem 
| this 
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ne this famed city is, that many of thoſe ſtately churches, built 

'n in memory of ſome remarkable goſpel tranſaction, have been 

ur fnce turned into moſques, into ſome of which money will p 
of -ocure an entrance, and into others not. Both friars and | 
a "ther chriſtians are kept ſo poor by the tyranny of the govern- oe 
ry ment, that the chief ſupport and trade of the place conſiſts in 1 
K coviding ſtrangers with food and other accommodations, and i 
el fling them beads, relics, and other religious trinkets, for 1 
or which they are obliged to pay conſiderable ſums to the Sangiac, 1 
1 z; well as to his officers. ki 
0 The tribe of Judah extended ſouth from Benjamin quite to The lot of 5 
5 the mountains of Sezrand Edom, which ſeparated it from Idumea, Judah, ; 1 
e. ind was bounded on the eaſt by the Dead ſea, and on the weſt Fl 
0 by the tribes of Dan and Simeon, which lay between it and Mp 
y the Mediterranean. This tribe was reckoned the largeſt and 4.1} 
m moſt populous tribe of all the twelve, and the inhabitants the 1 


fouteſt and moſt valiant ; and it was after dignified ſo much, 
25 to give 2 name to the whole nation. It was beautifully va- 
rieated with hills, vales and plains, and extremely fertile, 
except where it lay contiguous to Idumeg. Its principal cities 
and towns were Bethlehem, the birth-place of our Saviour, 
and of king David, now a poor vilfge, but having a magni- 
fcent church built over the place where the divine infant was 
born by the empreſs Helena, great numbers of pilgrims conti- 
nually refort thither; Libna, AMakkedah, Azecha, Bethzor or 


n 

5 Betbſera, Emmaus, Nicopolis, Beech, Tekoah, Engaddi, Odalla, 

y Layla, Hebron, by the teſtimony of Moſes one of the moſt an- I 

t tient cities in the world; ether, Ferimoth, W Kirjath- ; 

7 Jearim, Maon, Holon, Gozen, Gelo, Cabzael, Hazor or Chad- TY 

n aur, and Maſſada, a famous fortreſs built by Judas Maccabeus 24:8 
r on a craggy rock, inacceſſable on all ſides but one, but ſur- Þ 
5 rounded with a fine ſpacious and fertile plain. The rock on 1 
0 which it was built, ſtood a fev/ miles weſt of the Dead ſea, and 4M 
- ſouth of Engedd:, and was called by the Romans Collis Achille. by. 
d The two remaining tribes, Dan and Simeon, lay weſt from be 
3 that of Judah towards the Mediterranean ; but between them 3-8 
„ and that ſea were ſeated the antient 1 — rs once maſters of Hf 
d the whole coaſt from the confines of Phænice on the north, to Fs 
d taoſe of Idinnea on the ſouth. The cities on this coaſt were 1 
lo ſtrong and populous, that the Danites could not preſently * 4 
r wreſt them from their brave inhabitants; but were forced to 5 * 
5 gain them by degrees as they could, and at laſt to leave them "KH 

f in quiet poſſeſſion of {ix of the moſt conſiderable, namely, FR 
. bath, Accaron, Aſpdod, Aſcalon, Gaza, and Majuma, together 1 
d 1th the territories belonging to them, whilſt they contented bY 
- themſelves with thoſe that lay north of them up to Foppa. ! 

e The lot of Dan was to the north of the tribe of Simeon. Of Dan. 

it Its greateſt length from north to ſouth did not exceed forty 

0 miles. It ended in a point towards the north, and its greateſt 

8 breadth towards the ſouth was about 25 miles: but what it WE. 

9 wanted in room, was in a great meaſure made up by the fer- 1 


5 tility 1 
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tility of the ſoil and the induſtry and bravery of the inhabitants 
ſome of whom, rather than be confined within their narroy 
limits, ventured ſo far as the city of Lazy, in the utmoſt ver 
north of Pale/tine, after new ſettlements. Dan, however, with. 
in its ſmall extent, had a good number of cities, the chief of 
which were Caſphin, Thimnah, Beth-Shemeſh, where the ark 
reſted when brought back from the FPhiliſtines; Ajalon, Lach 
from whence Sennacherib ſent that haughty meſſage to He. 
kiah ; Modin, Eltek, Lehi, the place where Samſon flew 1000 
Philiſtines with the jaw-bone of an aſs ; Gibbethon, Zorah or 
Sorah, the birth-place of Samſon ; famnia and Foppa. Theſe 
two laſt were maritime cities, and very conſiderable. Famnia, 
alſo called Jamni, Famnes, Femne, and femmais, lay between 
Joppa and Azotus, in a pleaſant champain country. It is not 
mentioned by any of thefe names in the Hebrew text; but we 
meet with that of Jabne among thoſe cities that king Uzzjah 
took from the Philiſtines, which 1s probably the ſame. ij. 
phus tells us, it was given from the tribe of Judah to that of 
Dan. It was made an epiicopal fee under that of Cæſarea in 
the early times of chriſtianity, but at preſent hath nothing 
worth our farther notice. 'oppa, now TFaffa, was the only 
ſea-port which the yes in the ſouthern provinces had on 
the Mediterranean fea, and was ſeated on a high ſpacious hill, 
which commanded a full proſpect of the ſea on one fide, and 
of a delightful fertile country on the other. It was antiently 
a fine city, and is often mentioned both in the Old and New 
Teſtament: but during the holy war it was ſo entirely ruined, 
that it had ſcarcely any buildings left ſtanding but the old caſtle, 
and another near the ſea ſide. At preſent the town is rebuilt 
with good ſtone houſes towards the ſea, and drives a conſider- 
able trade, particularly in the Rama and Feruſalem ſoap. There 
are likewiſe great quantities of rice, corn, and other commo- 
dities brought hither from Egypt, and afterwards exported into 
other countries. Though the port is ſo marred and blocked 
up that no ſhips of burden can come into it, the road before 
it, however, is ſafe and convenient enough. It is ſuppoſed to 
have been the ſcene of the famed adventure of Perſeus and di- 
aromeda; and St. Ferom tells us, that in his time ſome links 
of the chain with which the latter was faſtened to the rock, 
were {ti}l to be ſeen. It is likely, however, that this fabulous 
ſtory took its riſe from the prophet Fonah's imbarking at this 
place, and being ſwallowed up by a whale, or as the Hebrew 
imports, a ſea monſter, or monſtrous large fiſh. 

The tribe of Simeon was confined to a very ſmall lot on the 
moſt ſouthern corner of Fudea, being ſeparated on the ſouth 
by Idumea, or rather from the territories of Egypt by the ſmal 
river Sichor, called the river of Egypt. The greateſt part of i 
was ſo mountainous, ſandy and barren, and was moreover ſo 


haraſſed by the Philiſtines on one fide and the Idumeans on the | 


other, that finding neither room and ſuſtenance ſufficient, nor 


any quietneſs in their inheritance, they were obliged to 8 
| | . 
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their fortune among the other tribes. From the very beginning 
we find they hired themſelves out to aſſiſt their brethren in the 
conqueſt of their lots for the ſake of having ſome ſmall ſhare 
allotted to them. Others of them diſperſed themſelves among 
every tribe, where it ſeems they ſerved as ſcribes, notaries, 
hoolmaſters, &c. ſo truly was their father Jacob's curſe veri- 
fed on them, as well as on the tribe of Levi, on account of 
their bloody maſſacre of the Shechemites e curjed be their anger 
pr it was 1 and their revenge and it was inhuman. I will 
diſperſe them in Facob, and ſcatter them in 1jrael. Their towns 
were few, and none of them very conſiderable. The chief of 
them were Siceleg, or Ziklag, given by Achiſb to king David, 
who after he came to the crown, ſtrongly fortified the place; 
Ian, or Hain, given to the Simecnites by the tribe of Juda for 
their aſſiſtance in the conqueſt of his lot; Horma, Debir, an- 
tiently Kirjath-Sepher, or the city of books, and thence ſup- 
oſed an univerſity ; Gerar, or Gezarah, antiently the royal re- 
ſidence of the kings, ſurnamed Abimelech, famed for their juſ- 
tice and generous hoſpitality to Abraham and Iſaac; Beerſheba, 
at the moſt ſouthern extremity of the whole Land of Promiſe, 
given by Judah to the Simeonites; Anthedon and Rhimocolura, 
which two laſt lay near the ſea-coaſt, and were indeed the moſt 
conſiderable ; but it is a queſtion whether the Simeonites ever 
got poſſeſſion of either, or if they were then in being. Anthedon 
was deſtroyed by Alexander Fanneus, one of the kings of the 
— race, but afterwards rebuilt by Herod, and called 
by him Agrippias, in honour of his ſtedfaſt friend Agrippa, the 
favourite of Augulus. Rhinocolura, or Rhinocorura, was the laſt 
city on this coaſt, and lay near the mouth of the river Sichor, 
on the north ſide. Its name, which is Greet, 2 ſlit noftrils, 
and according to a tradition it was firſt inhabited by banditti 
ſtigmatized in that manner, and ſent thither, according to 
Hrabo and Seneca, by a Perſian king; but according to Diado- 
rus, by a king of Egypt and Ethiopia. This account of its 
planting, however, is looked upon as fabulous. Antient wri- 
ters have indifferently placed it in Pale/tine, Syria, and even in 
Erypt, it having, at different times, belonged to them all; but 
what name it was called by whilſt under the Fews, or indeed 
till the Greeks gave it the above-mentioned, is no where to 


be found. It became, in the early times of chriſtianity, a biſhop- 


ric under the metropolitan of Peluſium in Egypt, and ſince then 
a ſtrong fortreſs during the holy war, when it was called Pha- 
ramica, and was of ſingular uſe to prevent the Turkiſh auxili- 
aries from coming out of Egypt into Paleſtine. It is ſince gone 
to decay, and is now an inconſiderable place, and the territory 
about it a mere wilderneſs, 

We ſhall now give a ſhort account of the five ſatrapies or 
lordſhips of the Philiſtines. heir country was confined be- 
tween the Mediterranean lea and the tribes of Simeon, Dan, and 
part of Benjamin, and extended along tae ſhore from the mouth 


of the riyer Bezor to the ſcaport of Jamnia. How far their 
| terry 
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territories encroached upon the tribes above-mentioned, is not 
eaſy to gueſs. Though they raiſed very conſiderable armie, 
- againſt the //raehzes, yet the far greater part of them ſeem to 
have conſiſted of auxiliaries from Edom or Idumea. The names 
of their capital cities, as they lay from north to ſouth, were 
Gath, Accaron, or Efron, Aſhdod, or Azotus, Aſcalon, and Gaza 
with its ſea-port, called Majuma and Portus Gazæ. Theſe ci. 
ties appear to have been ſtrong, rich, and populous, and to 
have had each of them ſome conſiderable towns and village, 
under them, all of them ſituate, as far as can be gathered from 
the ſacred records, in fertile territories, and well cultivated h 
the induſtrious inhabitants. Gath, or Geth, the birth-place of 
the famed Goliath, was firſt conquered by David, fortified by 
his grandſon Rehoboam, and though again ſeized by the Phi- 
liſtines, was retaken by Uzz:ah and Hezekiah. It ſtood about zꝛ 
miles weſt from Feruſalem, and about 14 ſouth from Joppa, Its 
name in Hebrew ſignifies a zbine-preſs; and there were ſever] 
other cities ſo called, both among the Philiſtines and 1raeliter, 
ſome of them having adjuncts to diſtinguiſh them, ſuch a; 
Gath-ephir, Gath-rimmon. It recovered its liberty and luſtre in 
the time of the prophets Amos and Micah ; but was afterwards 
demoliſhed by Hazael king of Syria: ſince which period it be- 
came of but little conſideration till the time of the holy 
war, when Full king of 1 quo built a caſtle on its ruins. 

Accaron, or Efron, ſituate about ten miles ſouth of Gath, fell at 
firſt to the lot of Judah, and was thence given to the tribe of Day, 
It appears to have been a very conſiderable and ſtrong city, andit 
is a queſtion whether it was ever reduced by either of thoſe two 
tribes. So early as the time of Samuel we find the Phil;/tins; 
inhabiting there; nor 1s there any mention of their being ex- 
pelled by the //rael:tes either before or after. 

About 14 or 15 miles ſouth of Ekron, on the ſame coaſt, lay 
Azoth, Aſbdod, or Aæotus, a celebrated ſea-port on the Mediter- 
ranean. It fell at firſt to the lot of Judah; but continued a 
conſiderable time in the hands of the old inhabitants. From 
Herodotus we have obſerved that it ſuſtained a ſiege of 29 years, 
the longeſt that ever was heard of, under P/ammitichus king of 
Egypt. They could not, however, make a reſiſtance againſt the 
Maccabees, who took and burnt both city and temple, and with 
them about 8000 men. | 

Aſcalon, about eight or nine miles ſouth of Appdod, and like- 
wiſe a maritime city, was eſteemed the ſtrongeſt of all on the 
Ph:liſtine coaſt, The tribe of Fudah, however, to whoſe lot it 
fell, made themſelves maſters of it ſoon after the death of Jo- 

fhua. It is ſtill in being, though now only an inconſiderable 
village. Diodorus and Lucian make mention of a ſmall lake 
near it full of fiſnes, conſecrated to their goddeſs Derceto; on 
which account the Aſcalonians forbore to eat them, and alſo ab- 
ſtained from pigeons, becauſe ſuppoſed likewiſe to belong to 
her. This city was, in the early times of Chriſtianity, made 
an epiſcopal ſce, and was adorned, during the holy war, with 

| many 
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many ſtately edifices, all which have been ruined ſince by the 
Srracens and Turks. | 

Gaza, which was the fifth lordſhip, ſtood about 15 miles 
ſouth of Aſcalon, near five miles from the Mediterrancan and 
the mouth of the river Bezor, It was ſituated on an eminence, 
ſurrounded with the moſt beautiful and fertile valleys, watered < f 
by the above-mentioned river, and a number of other ſprings, 1 
and encompaſſed at a farther diſtance on the inland ſide with : 
hifs all planted with a variety of fine fruit-trees. The city 
was ſtrongly fortified both by nature and art; but was never- 
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theleſs taken by Caleb chief of the tribe of Fudah. Soon after, 7 
however, it was retaken by the ancient inhabitants, and held Wl 
by them till Samſon carried off the gates of it in the night. It + 


often ſhifred hands, and paſſed from the Jews to the Chaldeans, 
Perſians, and Egyptians, till it was deſtroyed by Alexander the 
Great, and a ſecond time by the brave accavees ; after which 
we hear no more of it till St. Zzke ſpeaks of it as a ruinated 
place. As to its preſent ſtate, though it be far inferior in all 
reſpeRs to 1ts ancient, yet it ſtill retains ſo many monuments of 
its former grandeur, as may well be worth a curious reader's 
notice. It ſtands on the ſame ſpot with the old, but in a much 
ſmaller compaſs, and is almoſt full of the nobleſt pieces of an- 
tiquity ; ſuch as ſome rows of the molt ſtately marble columns 
with all their ornaments, ſome noble burying places, with all 
the tombs of the fame ſtone, finely wrought. Near the city 
ſands a round caſtle flanked with four ſquare towers, and in 
good repair, which is the reſidence of the ſangiac, who hath 
about zoo towns and villages under him. Over-againft it is 
the harem, where the baſhaws wives and their attendants are 
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Constantius, and endowed it with many ſingular privileges, of 
_ which it was afterwards ſtripped by Julian the Aps/tate, out of 
e hatred to that pious emperor. | | 


5 E DOM, or IDUMEA. 


e THEIR country made part of Arabia Petrea, had Egypt and a 
branch of the Red Sea on the weſt, Arabia Petrca and Deſerta 
y on the ſouth and eaſt, and Paleſtine, or the Land ef Promiſe, on 


Xo kept; and a little above 1t are the remains of an old Roman 

caſtle, the materials of which are {till ſo firm, that the hammer 
ay can make no impreſſion on them. The Greets have here a 
as handſome church, and that of the Armenians is little inferior 
a to it. Near the laſt they ſhew the ſpot where ſtood the ancient | 
m temple that Samſon pulled down over his head, which is now | 
5, reduced to a heap of rubbiſh. The ſea-port of Gaza was Ma- Þ 
of juma, or New Gaza, ſituate near the mouth of the river Beſor. j 
'e It became a place of conſiderable note in the reign of Conſtan- 4 
. zine the Great, who gave it the name of Con/tantia, from his fon $ 
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0 the north. There is no ſtating its extent, without having re- v8 
. gard to the various periods of time from the firit planting of the 1 
nation. Edom and his deſcendants at firſt ſetiled along the FR 
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mountains of Seir on the ſouth eaſt of the Dead Sea, from 
whence they ſpread themſelves by degrees through the weſt par 
of Arabia > Sk quite to the Mediterrancan; and during the 
captivity of the eus at Babylon, they advanced farther north 
into Judæa, and ſpread themſelves as far as Hebron, which city 
is placed by 7 ephus among the Idumeam cities, when the nation 
was in its moſt flouriſhing ſtate. The ſame author divides 14, 
mea into upper and lower, including in the former the tribe gf 


Judah, and in the latter that of Simeon; but theſe cannot with 


ropriety be reckoned part of the territories of the Edomits 
The country is repreſented in the ſacred books, and all other 
authors that have wrote of it, as hot, dry, mountainous, and 
in ſome parts barren and deſert; in which reſpect it was not 
much unlike the ſouthern part of Fudab, which is called a de- 
ſert, and was full of rocky receſſes, commonly afterwards the 
lurking places of thieves and banditti. 

Some of the valleys and hills firſt poſſeſſed by Eſau and hi; 
deſcendants were probably that part of mount Seir which ij 
more level and fertile than the ov otherwiſe it is not eaſy to 
reconcile their lot with the bleſſing of Jacob, that his dwelling 
ſhould be the fatneſs of the earth, and the derb of heaven from aboy, 
Beſides it may be obſerved, that though the country at this day 
appears a barren waſte, yet formerly, when in poſſeſſion of the 
rie, who were driven out by the Edomites, might be as well 
cultivated as Canaan. At preſent it is in poſſeſſion of the Turk, 


but chiefly inhabited by wild Arabs, who in a manner acknowlege 


no maſter, and live by plunder. The Turks only keep a few 
garriſons on the ſea-coait, for ſecuring the road between Pa,. 
tine and Egypt. The facred writings mention ſeveral ancient 
Cities belonging to Idumea; the moſt conſiderable of which 
were, Dinhabah, the ſeat of Bela the ſon of Beor, prince of 
that territory. Beger, or Bozrah, the capital of the eaſtern 
1{dumea, and royal reſidence of Jobab the — of Zerah duke of 
Edom. It lay midway betwixt Arnon and Jordan; on which 
account it was reckoned ſometimes to belong to Reuben, and 
ſometimes to Moab and Edom, according as the ſtrongeſt could 
make themſelves maſters of it. As it ſtood on the confines of 
Arabia Deſerta, it is mentioned as ſituate in a wilderneſs. It 
was nevertheleſs a conſiderable place, was made a Levitical city 
and city of refuge by Joſhua; but was deſtroyed by Judas 

e to the dreadful predictions of the pro- 
phets 1/aiah and Jeremiah. It was afterwards inhabited, and 
ſeveral of its biſhops aſſiſted at ſome of the ancient councils. 
Pau, or Phau, is mentioned alſo as another royal city, and the 


reſidence of Adar, the laſt Edomitihh king mentioned by Miſes: 


Aneth, or Anah, the royal city of Hadad. Beſides theſe, Ca- 
poreſu and Gamaris are mentioned by Ptolemy as chief cities of 
{dumea, . | | 
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OF THE WORLD. 
The Land of AMALEK. 


TE Amalckites inhabited a part of Arabia Petrea, On the 
welt and north they had the Midianites and the Edomites, and on 
the ſouth and eaſt lay Arabia Petrea and Deſerta, Modern tra- 
rellers differ in affixing the limits of their country; and the 
truth is, their ſituation and neighbours are ſo differently aſſigned 
in the places of Scripture where any mention is made of each, 
that they muſt either have ſpread themſelves very wide, or have 
occaſionally changed their abodes, like the modern Arabs. Tt 
is moſt likely that they had no conſtant dwelling, and were of 
the wandering kind, living in booths and tents, and the coun- 
try being wide enough, ſhifted their abode from one canton to 


find one ſingle city they had, except that which Saul is ſaid to have 
laid ſiege to, which the text doth not ſo much as name. It is 
probable alſo that on their out-ſkirts they lived intermixed with 
their neighbours ; for we find them frequently joined with the 
other nations againſt 1/rael, | | 


De Land of MIDIAN. 


Tas territory of the Midianites from north to ſouth was very 
extenſive, reaching from the mountains at the head of the river 
Aron to the north-eaſt gulph of the Red Sea. Whether they 
inhabited all the intermediate tract without interruption is un- 
certain. On the north they bordered with the Moabites and the 
tribe of Reuben. They had the /hmaelites on the eaſt, the Ama- 
liites on the ſouth, and on the welt the Edomites. Their coun- 
try was hot, ſandy, and in many parts quite deſert, yet abounded 
with cattle, particularly ſheep, goats, deer, and camels, which 
laſt were very uſeful for their caravans, with which they traded 
into 5 ſo early as the time of the patriarch Jacob. When 
the raelites left Egypt, we find the north part of their count 
divided into a kind of pentarchy; ſo that the children of //rae!, 
in the war which they waged with them, are ſaid to have ſlain 
their five kings, Evi, Rekem, Zur, Hur, and Reba. The 
fouthern Midianites, among whom Jethro lived, ſeem not to 
have been concerned in oppoſing the //raelites. The Midianites, 
beſides their other towns, had a famous metropolis of their pro- 
genitor's name, often mentioned in the prophetic books and 
other authors, placed on the river Arnon by Euſebius and St. Je- 
75m, who relate that ſome ruins of it were {till to be ſeen in 
their time. Another city of the ſame name is placed by Fe- 


ſenhus near the north-eaſt ſhore of the Red Sea, the ruins of 


which hulfeda makes mention of, on that coaſt. Near this 
place Ptolemy mentions a city, which he calls Madiana Dibon- 
Cad, on the Arnon, and Almùn-diblatbaim, two encampments of 
the 1/raelites, were likewile cities of the Midianites. 


The 


another, as their convenience or fancy led them. We do not 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 


The LAND of MOAB, or MOABITIS. 


Tu Moabites were ſituated in a part of Arabia Petrea, being 
ſeparated on the weſt and north from the tribe of Reuben by the 
river Arnon and the land of Gilead; and on the eaſt and fouth 
they bordered with Midian. They had a great many cities, 
and ſome of them very conſiderable. Of theſe Medaba, Len 
ba, Oranas, Thelitho, Zara, with Auron, Pella, and ſome other, 
were poſſeſſed by the Jews in the reign of Alexander Janey, 
Their limits, as well as thoſe of the neighbouring people, it 
nuſt be acknowleged, were in a conſtant fluctuation ; {o that 
+ 9: is hardly any poſſibility of aſcertaining them exactly. The 
mountain Nebo we find placed by Moſes in the land of Madl, 
though ſeated on the north fide of the Arnon, and conſequently 
in the kingdom of Sihon. 


Of the AMMONITES. 


TE Ammonites were ſeated in a part of Arabia Deſerta, being 
ſeparated from the Reubenites by the head of the river Arno, 
having the Moabites and Iſbmaelites or Arabians on the ſouth, 
On the north they had the hills of Baſban, and on the caſt part 
of Arabia Deſerta. The {ſraelites were forbid to invade their 
territories ; which prohibition, however, it is plain extended only 
to the time when the /ſraelites ſhould be ſettled in Canaan: for 
afterwards, when they were invaded by them and the Maoabites, 
Edomites, &c. it became lawful for them to make inroads and 
conqueſts upon them, provided they were not the firſt aggreſ 
ſors. Of their many populous cities the capital was ſuppoſed to 
be Rabbah, or Rabbatammana, or Ammana, fince Philadelhia, 
in which was ſeen the monſtrous iron bed of Og the king of 


Baſhan. | 
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Of the Religion, Government, Laws, and Cuſtoms, of 
| the JEWS. 


OSES attributes the inſtitution of the Jerbiſb religion and 
form of government wholly to God: for which reaſon 
Jaſephus diſtinguiſhes the latter from all other governments in 
the world = the name of a T heocracy, or a ſtate immediately g0- 
verned by God. And indeed though this theocracy often varie 
under Mojes, Foſhua, the judges, kings, and high-prieſts, 21 
the divine authority differently interpoſed during thoſe revolu- 
tions, 


OF THE WORLD. 


tions, yet God was ſtill looked upon as the ſupreme monarch of 
the Jjraeht 28. 


Moſes on mount Sinai, and the reſt at different times, upon va- 
rious occaſions, as will be ſeen in the ſequel. It is plain the 
greateſt part of them were dictated by God himſelf, and that 
the reſt received at leaſt their ſanction from him. If we conſi- 
der that they extended to all duties, cafes, and exigencies ; that 
the moral were to be of eternal obligation ; that the political 
were to laſt as long as the Few polity, and many of the cere- 
monial were typical of the Meſſiah, and conſequently to con- 
tinue till his coming; if we alſo reflect that the prieſts and 
rulers were to be no more than the bare guardians of them, and 
were forbid, under the pain of death and of the divine curſe, to 
add to, diminiſh, or alter the leaſt part of them, it will ſcarce 
be credible that Moſes would have given them ſuch a firm and 
durable ſanction, backed with the divine 3 had any but 
God been the author and confirmer of them. "Their great ex- 
cellency above thoſe of all other nations has been diſplayed, and 
the empty cavils raiſed againſt them have been confuted, by 
Jaſepbus, Philo, Maimonides, Moſes Gerundenſis, and many others 
among the Jeros, and by a greater number of learned Chriſtian 
writers, both of our own and other churches, particularly by 
Grotius, Selden, Puffendorf, Cumberland, Gaſtrel, Þ Abbadie, 
Cineus, and Baſnage. As the nature of our work will not al- 
low us to dwell on thoſe particulars, we refer our readers to the 
authors above-mentioned, who have treated of them at large. 
Their laws have been commonly divided into moral, politi- 
cal, and ceremonial ; but this diſtinction will not hold with re- 
ſpect to very many of them, which are partly moral and partly 


d to f | 
hin ceremonial and political: the eus, therefore, have only di- 
> of vided them into negative and affirmative, or, according to the 


genius of the Hebrew tongue, into thou ſhalt do, or ſhalt not do, 
Of the firſt they reckon 355, and of the latter 248 ; in all 613. 
They have diſtinguiſhed the books of Moſes, called the Penta- 
Wi zzuch, by the title of Ha-thorah, or the law, by way of excel- 
kncy, and have ſubdivided the whole five books into 54 ſections 

of unequal lengths ; ſo that by joining two of the ſhorteſt, to- 

gether, they read the whole law once a year. Not contented, 

i however, with the written law, they have collected a great 

| many other precepts and extravagant notions, which they pre- 
tend were delivered by God to Moſes in mount Sinai, and tra- 
tionally preſerved intire and uncorrupted till they were in- 
ſerted in the Talmud. Theſe traditions, or Cabbala, they 
firm are a neceſſary ſupplement and commentary to the writ- 
ten law; but they are ſo ſtuffed with contradictions, inconſiſt- 
go- encies, and fabulous dreams, as clearly ſhews the great pro- 
piety of the cenſure paſſed upon the Fews by our Saviour, 

that they had made the word of God of none effect, by their tradi- 
ons, They have, without order or method, ſo jumbled their 
lays together, and blended them with thoſe abſurd traditions, 
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As to their laws, the greateſt part of them were given to 
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that the plain text of the divine Jawgiver is rendered almoſt un- 
intelligible. Thoſe who are deſirous of being further ſatisfied on 
this ſubject, may ſee the abridgment which Munſter has given 
us of them, and of the Jewwih comments upon them, with his 
verſion of each, as he has collected them from the Talmud, and 
other Rabinic works (H). | | 

To return to the written laws, we ſhall endeavour to range 
the main body of them under ſuch diſtinct heads and claſſes a; 
may give our readers a clear idea of them, and, to avoid pro- 
lixity, ſhall take the liberty to abridge ſome, and to omit thoſe 
that are either of ſmall conſequence, or of which the deſign is 
not ſufficiently underſtood. | 

Their laws againſt idolatry were; Thou ſhalt have no other 
gods before or beſides me. 

Ye ſhall not profane or take in vain, but hallow God's holy 
name. 

Ye ſhall utterly deſtroy all the idols, altars, groves, and other 
monuments of Canaanitiſb idolatry. | | 

Ye ſhall make no image or repreſentation of God, from the 
hkeneſs of the celeſtial, the terreſtrial, or aquatic bodies. 

Ye ſhall not bow down nor worſhip any kind of idol. 

Whoſoever enticeth another to commit idolatry, ſhall be 
ſtoned as ſoon as convicted of it. 

The ſpoil of a city doomed to anathema, ſhall not be ſaved 


upon any account ; but be publicly burned : the inhabitants of 
- it ſhall be put to the ſword ; and the place ſhall continue an 


heap for ever. 


The ſilver, gold, and other precious ornaments belonging to 
idols, ſhall not be turned to advantage, but be deſtroyed with 


the utmoſt abhorrence. 


Whoſoever ſacrihced his ſec 


to Mi- 


loch, whether he be an aelite or a ſojourner in the land, ſhall 
be ſtoned to death. There are feveral more, to the ſame pur- 
poſe, interſperſed and often repeated in the four books of 


Moſes, which we need not dwell longer upon, Of the ſame 


———C 


* 
* 
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(n) Though the Jeruiſb cab- 
bala, or oral tradition, is juſtly 
rejected by all Chriſtians, yet we 
may obſerve there is another cab- 
bala which has been received by 
ſome of the ancient fathers, and 
is to this day ſtrenuouſſy defended 
by many learned moderns, who 
allege that it contains the my ſti- 


Cal ſenſe of the Old Teſtament, in 


which it is pretended the writers 
of the New underſtood and ex- 


plained it; which ſenſe, as being 


very diſterent, if not directly con- 
trary to the obvious and literal one, 


they affirm has been conveyed 
from Maſes by divine inſpiration, 
This they think cvidenced by the 
interpretation given to ſeveral pro- 
phecies, quoted particularly oj 
St. Matthew and St. Paul, ſuch 88 
Math. ii. 15. & Rom. x. 0. comp 
with Deut. xxx. 12. & Epe. v. 3. 
with Cen. ii. 24. Hebr. ii. 0, wit 
P/. viii. 4, Sc. This queſlon 
has been lately and learnedly de. 
bated by the writers for an 
againſt the accompliſament of .. 
teral prophecy. 


natut, 
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nature are alſo thoſe laws that forbid all intercourſe and con- 
tracting of affinity with idolatrous nations, and thoſe alſo 
which condemn the uſe of familiar ſpirits, inchantments, the 
obſerving of times and omens, divinations, the reſorting to 
wizards, and ſuch like, as alſo the rounding of the corners or 
temples of the head, and marring the corners of their beards, 
cutting their fleſh, or making any marks upon it, and laſtly, 
the promiſcuous uſe of apparel in either ſex, which was one of 
the idolatrous rites of the heathens. | 
The poſitive laws, concerning the worſhip of the only true Laws con- 
God, were theſe ; That the Lord, who delivered the law from cerning 
| mount Sinai, is the only God in heaven and earth. This pre- the wor- 
cept, in one place, begins thus: Hear, O Iſrael, the Lord our ſhip of 
Cad is one Lord; which words the Fews urge as an unanſwerable God. 
argument againſt the Chriſtian doctrine of the Trinity. They 
anciently wore them written on parchment about them as brace- 
lets and frontlets. Z:ghtfoot and others believe that theſe phy- 
lacteries were uſed in our Saviour's time; and St. Ferom aſſures 
us they were worn in his days, and that thoſe who had them 
not on their foreheads were eſteemed irreligious. Some Chri- 
ſtian writers, on the other hand, have endeavoured to draw a 
proof of the Trinity from the ſame text, as the word Fehovah 
is twice mentioned in it, beſides the word Elohim. 
A ſecond precept was, That God. is to be loved with all 
one's heart, mind, and ſtrength ; that he only is to be feared 
above all things, and his name to be ſanctified. 
That they ſhall engrave his laws in their hearts, diligently 
teach them to their children and grandchildren, and wear them 
for a ſign upon their hands, as frontlets between their eyes, 
— wg them upon the gates, poſts, and other parts of their 
ouſes, 
That the whole law ſhall be read by the prieſts to all the 
people, men, women, and children, every teventh year, at 
the feaſt of the tabernacles; and the ſubſtance of it ſhall be 
learned by heart by every Hraelite; and that every king of 
=” ſhall be obliged to write a copy of it with his own hand, 
rom that which was by Moſes committed to the cuſtody of 


the wn Levites, in order to be conſtantly read and obſerved by 

1 im. 

; by That all bleflings ſhall be thankfully acknowleged to come 

h as from God, and puniſhments inflicted by him ſubmiſſively re- 49 

mp ceived, as fatherly chaſtiſements, or trials of their obedience. 7 

31 The law ſhall be engraven upon ſtones, and ſet upon an al- 17 

with tar; and the bleſſings of obedience, and curſes for diſobedience, 

n ball be publicly ſet upon the mounts Gebal and Gerizzim for a 

de- perpetual remembrance. No forgiveneſs, or deliverance from 

and any puniſhment for diſobedience, ſhall be expected, without a 4.99 

f {is deep ſenſe and acknowlegement of the fault. 2 1 
urnt-offerings, — tythes, vows, firſtlings of the Vol 


fock, and free-will offerings, ſhall be brought, and ſacrificed 
et no other place but that W the Lord ſhall appoint. 
C2 
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Laws con- The poſitive negative laws, concerning the Sabbath, were 


cerning 
the Sab- 
bath. 


theſe : The Sabbath, or ſeventh day, ſhall be kept holy. The 

ews have annexed a great many trifling and ſuperſtitious tra. 
ditions to this precept, which are not deſerving of attention, 
Some of them have aſſerted, that from the time of Maſes they 
uſed to aſſemble to hear the law read and expounded on this 
day, which is alſo believed by ſeveral learned men among the 
Chriſtians ; but the much greater number are of opinion, that 
this cuſtom was not ſet on foot till the time of Eſdras. Some 
likewiſe think, that the obſervation of the Sabbath, or ſeventh 
day, was as old as the creation; while others maintain, thatit 
was a cuſtom ſolely appropriated to the Fews. Foſephus and 
Phils, among the Fews, are of the former opinion; and even 
among the heathens we find ſeveral ancient writers, ſuch as 
Homer, Heſiod, and others, quoted by the fathers, who ſpeak of 
the ſeventh day as ſacred to religion. Macrobius, however, re- 
fers the origin of the ſeptenary or weekly diviſion of the days, 
to the number of planets, to which each day of the week was 
reſpectively conſecrated. 

o ſervile work ſhall be done on the ſabbath-day, by maſter, 
ſervant, ſlave, ſtranger, or cattle. 'T here ſhall be no fire kind- 
led on that day, nor any thing bought or fold. No perſon ſhall 
be put to death for what crime ſoever on the Sabbath, nor ſhall 
any travelling be allowed on that day. The Sabbath-breaker 


Wall be ſtoned to death. 


Their 
three 
grand fe- 
ſtivals. 


With regard to their three grand feſtivals, the Fervs were com- 
manded to appear with all their men- children three times a year 
before the Lord their God, at the place by him appointed, 
namely, at the feaſt of unleavened bread, or paſſover, at the 
feaſt of the weeks, or pentecoſt, and at the feaſt of tabernacles, 
They were forbid to come empty-handed before him; but every 


man was ordered to offer unto the Lord according to the ability 


fades, there were tents and other conveniencies for their recep- 


wherewith he had bleſſed him. The Talmud exempts from 
this obligation, iſt, the women who were to take care of their 
families. 2d, Boys under twelve years of age, who were not 
under the obligation of the law. zd, All old men above ſity, 
4th, All the hick, impotent, lunatic, &c. and 5th, All that 
either lived at ſuch a diſtance from the tabernacle, and after- 
wards from the temple, or were ſo weak that they could not 
perform the journey on foot. This was a very wiſe inſtitution 
for preſerving the union of the whole Jewiſh nation; but tuo 
very great difficulties have ariſen concerning it. Firſt, how Je- 
rules could contain ſuch prodigious multitudes as did flock to 
t2oſe ſolemnities from all parts of Fudea? and ſecondly, how 
the /razlites could leave their towns and villages deſtitute of 
males, without being apprehenſive of an invaſion from thell 
neighbouring nations? To the firſt difficulty it has been an- 
ſwered, that they did not all appear together on the ſame day, 
but took it by turns, and ſtaid in the city only one night; an 
after performing their devotions in the morning, departed. Be- 


tion, 
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tion, not only in the empty ſpaces within, but likewiſe in all 
convenient places without the walls of the city. As to the ſe- 
cond difficulty, ſome have ſuppoſed that only a certain propor- 
tion of men, as one in ten or twelve, were ſent to Jeruſalem, 
to be as it were the repreſentatives of the reſt, and to offer their 
its: but there is no mention of any ſuch thing in holy writ. 
Others therefore think, that as there was a permiſſion from 
God, that thoſe who were unable to celebrate the paſſover on 
the firſt month, ſhould do it in the ſecond, the ſame indul- 
ence might be alſo extended to the other feſtivals. There was 
indeed a promiſe from God, that none ſhould deſire their lands 
whilſt they went up to appear before him. This promiſe, how- 
ever, was only conditional ; that is, as long as they continued 
ſtedfaſt in their obedience ; which was ſo ſeldom their cafe, that 
had their faith in his promiſes been ſtronger than it was, yet 
their diſobedience would have given them but ſmall encourage- 
ment to lay hold on them. | 
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The laws relating to ithe paſſover (which grand feſtival was Laws con- 
inſtituted in memory of their ſignal and miraculous deliverance cerning 


from their Egyptian bondage) are to the following purpole. 


Eafter, or 


t ſhall be of perpetual obligation, both to the //rae/ites and paſſover. 


to all circumciſed proſelytes; but no ſervant or ſtranger ſhall eat 
of the ſacrifice, unleſs he become circumoiſed. 

No circumciſed perſon, whether of the ſeed of Abraham, or 
admitted into the commonwealth by circumciſion, unleſs hin- 
dered by ſickneſs, 1 or ſome legal impurity, ſhall omit 
the annual celebration of it, under the penalty of being cut off 
from his people. The feſtival being deſigned as an irrefragable 
memorial to all poſterity of the truth and certainty of the 
amazing works which God did in Egypt and at the Red Sea, 
nothing could be more expedient than to inforce the obſervance 
of it under ſome ſevere penalties. It is evident, however, the 
Jus did not underſtand the puniſhment to be capital, ſuch as 
was to be inflicted on blaſphemers, idolaters, ſabbath-breakers, 
and the like, ſeeing they not only omitted to celebrate it in the 
wilderneſs, but were afterwards guilty of a moſt ſhameful neg- 
lect of it during ſeveral wicked reigns. 

The feaſt ſhall begin on the eve of the 14th day of the month 
Miß, or, as the original expreſles it, between the two evenings, 
reckoning the firſt evening to begin at ſun-ſet, and the ſecond 
when the ſtars appear; at which time the paſchal lamb ſhall be 
killed, and the feſtival ſhall continue till the one and twentieth 
day of the ſame month at evening; that is, a whole week. 

he firſt and laſt day ſhall be kept holy and free from all 
ſervile work, even as the Sabbath, except only that victuals 
may be dreſſed on them, which is not lawful on the Sabbath: 
theſe two days ſhall likewiſe be ſolemnized by an holy con- 
vocation, 

No leaven of any kind ſhall be uſed, or even kept in the 
houſe, during thoſe ſeven days : whoſoever uſeth any leaven on 


thoſe days, ſhall be cut off from //rael. | 
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The inſti- 
tation of 
rae feaſt 

of weeks. 


Laws con- 
CEramR 8 
e feaſt 
0:5 taber- 
nacles. 


A GENERAL HISTORY 


On the firſt day of the paſſover ſhall be offered a burnt ſacri. 
fice of two young bullocks, one ram, and ſeven lambs of the 
firſt year, with ſome inferior offerings ; and on the ſecond day 
of the feaſt, beſides the uſual ſacrifices, ſhall be offered a ſheaf 
of the firſt- fruit of that year's harveſt, and before this firſt ſhea 
has been preſented unto the Lord, no new corn ſhall be eaten in 
any way. 

Thoſe who by reaſon of any legal impurity, whether acc. 
dental or voluntary, were unfit for, and thote who were hin. 
dered by any lawful impediment from celebrating this feſtiyal 
on n month Ab:f, were ordered to keep it on the following 
montn. | 

The feaſt of weeks, or pentecoſt, was inſtituted in memory 
of. the law being given on mount Sinai, 50 days after the ex, 
or their departure from Egypt. Seven weeks, or fifty days, were 
to be reckoned from the 16th day of the month N:/ar, which 
was the 2d of the paſſover, and the goth day was to be the fift 
of the feſtival, which was called the feaſt of weeks, from the 
ſeven weeks, and pentecoſt by the Greeks, from the fifty days, 
The ſacrifices ordained upon this day were two loaves of fine 
flour, of a certain ſize, as the firſt-fruits of the harveſt, the 
wheat being then ripe, beſides ſeven lambs of the firſt year, one 
young bullock, and two rams, for a burnt-offering, together 
with their uſual meat and drink offerings, and likewiſe a kid 
for a ſin-offering, and two lambs for a peace-offering. No 
ſervile work was to be done on that day, fave that victuals 
might be dreſſed; and an holy convocation was to be called, as 
on other feſtivals. Buxtorf tells us, that the Fews were ſo 
afraid Jeſt they ſhould be miſtaken in their calculation of this fe- 
ſtival and that of the paſſover, that they kept them two days 
inſtead of one ; which removes the difficulty ſtarted on account 
of our Saviour's eating the paſſover one day before the reſt of 
the 7ervs. | 

The feaſt of tabernacles was ordained to perpetuate the me- 
mory of the 40 years abode of the Jſraeliies in the wilderneis; 
and by ſome is thought to have been a feaſt of thankſgiving tor 
the concluſion of their harveit and vintage, which generally 
ended there about the time of the feſtival. It was called tie 
feaſt of tabernacles or tents, not only becauſe they had lived 
in tents and booths in the wilderneſs, but becauſe it was to be 
celebrated in ſuch kinds of booths, made of the branches of 
ſeveral ſorts of trees, ſuch as willows, palms, olives, and ths 
like, and erected in the moſt decent and convenient manner. 

This feaſt was the third grand one, and equal in ſolemnity 
to the other two, except in what related particularly to the palt- 
over, It began on the eve of the 15th day of the 7th month, 
called Ti/r:, which was the firſt of the =: fog and anſwered 
to the latter part of our September; by which time all the harveſt 
being finiſhed and brought in, they returned their ſolemn thanks 
to God for it . The feaſt was to laſt ſeven days, and the firlt 
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day was uſhered in by a general proceſſion, in which the men 
carried branches of trees, ſome in one hand and ſome in the 
other, waving them about to the four winds, ſinging ſome 

ſalms or hymns proper for the ſolemnity, and crying Hoſanna, 
which word properly ſignifies, ſave wwe beſeech thee, On the laſt 
day of the feaſt this proceſſion was again repeated with greater 
ſolemnity, the palms and branches being carried ſeven times 
round the altar. The 118th pſalm is ſuppoſed to have been 
ſung on this feſtival, if not compoſed for it, as there is a great 
analogy in the whole compoſure with the ceremonies of the 
feaſt, one of which, we are told, was the fetching of water 
from the pool of Siloah, which fome think was firſt introduced 
by the prophets Haggai and Zechariah; though others ſuppoſe 
it only commenced a little before the time of our Saviour, who 
is thought to have alluded to it when he cried out in the temple 
on the laſt day of this feaſt, I any man thir/t, let him come unto 
me, Sc. During the feaſt there was a ceſſation from all ſervile 
work, except cookery ; and over and above the uſual ſacrifices, 


| others alſo were performed peculiar to the ſolemnity; and the 


people were obliged to dwell in the booths all the ſeven days, 
and to eat and drink and lie in them, unleſs lawfully hindered. 
On the eighth and laſt day a ſolemn aſſembly of the congrega- 
tion was held, and on this day the firſt-fruits of thoſe things 
which were of later growth were brought up, and offered to 
God; and theſe came fometimes in ſuch numbers, that they 
were forced to continue the feaſt one day longer. From the 
ceremony of carrying branches in their hands, Sc. Plutarch 
probably took the notion that the 7ews celebrated this feaſt to 
Bacchus, and that they entered into their temples with branches 
of the vine and thyrſe in their hands, tho' he knew not what 
was done in the inſide of them. 
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Betides theſe three grand feſtivals, which the Jetos were com- The feaft 
manded to keep to God every year, they were allo ordered to of trum- 
obſerve the feaſt of the trumpets, and cf the new moons, The pets, and 


feaſt of the trumpets was appointed to be kept on the firſt and 
ſecond day of the month Tz/r:, which was the firſt month of 
their evil year. It was to be uſhered in by the ſound of the 
trumpets, to be kept holy, free from all ſervile work, and to 
be diſtinguiſhed from the other new mœons by particular ſacri- 
fices. As there is no reaſon given for this feſtival in Scripture, 
authors are much divided what cauſe to aſſign for its inſtitu- 
tion, The Fews in general believe it was inſtituted in memory 
of the creation, which they think happened on that month. 
According to ſome Rabbies, it was alſo in memory of {/aac's 
deliverance, and of the ram that was caught by the horns, and 
ſubſtituted for him. Some of the fathers ſuppoſe it was in me- 
mory of the law being given upon mount Sinai. Others, from 
ſome of the ceremonies obſerved by the Jetus by way of pre- 
paration for this feſtival, and from ſome of their notions about 
it, particularly that God at this time paſſed a judgment upon 
men for the good or bad deeds of the foregoing year, and or- 
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dered his bleſſings and puniſhments for the next accordingly 
have fancied that it was to put mankind in mind of the general 
reſurrection. But the moſt probable reaſon for this feaſt, and 
for proclaiming the entrance of the civil year by the found of 
trumpets, ſeems to be to render it the more obſervable, ſecing 
all their contracts, mortgages, bargains, and ſuch like, as wel] 
as their ſabbatic years and jubilees, were to be regulated by it: 
on which account the trumpets ceaſed not to ſound every-where, 
from ſun-rifing to ſun-ſetting. 
The feaſt The feaſt of the new moons was ſtill leſs conſiderable, and 
was to be obſerved on the firſt day of every month or moon, 
when they were to offer, beſides the uſual ſacrifices, a burnt- 
offering of two young bullocks, one ram, and ſeven lambs, 
with the uſual quantity of flour, wine, and oil. Excepting the 
firſt, which was alſo the feaſt of trumpets above-mentioned, 
the other two had nothing to diſtinguiſh them from common 
days but the peculiar ſacrifices, which were accompanied with 
the ſound of the trumpets, making better cheer, and perhaps uſing 
ſome kind of public devotion or aſſemblies. The two laſt parti- 
culars, though not mentioned as injoined by Moſes, may be ga- 
thered, the fert from David's excuſe for abſenting himſelf from 
Saul's table on the firſt day of the month; and the latter from 
what the Shunamite's huſband ſaid to diſſuade her from going to 
the prophet El/ha, that it was neither new moon nor ſabbath, 
However, though in all other reſpects this day was like a com- 
mon day, they were very ſcrupulous in obſerving it, and for the 
greater ſecurity kept two days; which cuſtom appears to have 
begun very early, from the inſtance we have given of David, 
wherein it is ſaid, that he excuſed David for his abſence on the 
firſt day, but reſented it on the ſecond. From the fame inſtance 
it would appear that they did not always wait till they ſaw the 
new moon, but by repeated obſervations had aſcertained the 
ſpace from new moon to new moon. They were obliged, by 
the moon's irregularity, to make ſome tranſpoſitions of the days 
of the month, in order to fix the beginning of that of 7, 
and of the reſt of the months according to that. Scaliger has 
taken an infinite deal of pains to find out and rectify thoſe 
tranſpoſitions, to whom, and to Goodwin, Buxtorf, Uſher, Mun- 
fter, and others, we mult refer the readers that are curious 
about ſuch things. To theſe feaſt-days appointed by the AA. 
faical law, the Ferws in proceſs of time added ſeveral others, in 
memory of ſome great mercies, ſuch as that of Purim, or of 
lots, in memory of their deliverance from Haman's cruelty; 
that of the dedication of the temple, and many others. 
Lawscon- Among the Jerbiſb feſtivals may alſo be reckoned the ſeventh 
cerning or ſabbatic year, and the jubilee, which happened once in ſeven 
the ſab- times ſeven years. T he Moſaical law diſtinguiſhes four torts of 
batic and years. Firſt, the civil, according to which all political matters 
jubilee were regulated, conſiſting at firſt of twelve ſolar, but after- 
years. wards, by the expreſs command of God, computed by lunar 


months, beginning at the month T/:, anſwering to the _ 
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of our September. The ſecond, or ſacred year, began at the 
month N:/an or March, which was the ſeventh of the civil year, 
and regulated the order of all their religious ceremonies. The 

third was the ſabbatic or ſeventh year. The fourth, the jubilee, 
or 5oth year, which was kept at the end of ſeven weeks of 


The obſervation of the ſabbatic year conſiſted chiefly in 


he five following articles: firſt, in a total ceſſation from all 
manner of agriculture ; ſecondly, in leaving all the product of 
their ground to the poor, the orphan, and the ftranger ; 
thirdly, in the releaſe of all Hebrew ſlaves, unleſs they volun- 
tarily renounced their proffered liberty, and choſe to abide by 
their old maſters ; in which cafe they were to be brought before 
the judges, and to have their ears bored in their preſence, in 
token that they freely embraced a perpetual ſervitude, or at 
eaſt till the year of jubilee; fourthly, in a remiſſion of all 
debts from one Iſraelite to another, ſtrangers however being ex- 
cluded from this benefit; fifthly, it was to begin and end on the 
month 77½ i, that there might be ſufficient time for gathering 
all the fruits of the earth of that year, and for ſowing it for the 
year after, that ſo the land might not lie fallow two years toge- 
ther. This, though not mentioned by Moſes, is gathered from 
the time fixed for the commencement of the jubilee, as well as 
from the generality of Jewiſb authors. The learned Uſher fixes 
the firſt ſabbatical year on the 7th after the manna ceaſed, which 
is alſo the opinion of Cunæus. We find ſome other laws relating 
to this year, ſuch as, for making a compenſation to the re- 
leaſed ſervants for their ſervice; againſt withdrawing any need- 
ful afiſtance from their poor brethren ; for the opening of their 
felds, orchards, and vineyards, to all comers, and the like; 
and for reading the law before all the people on the day of pen- 
tecoſt, The overplus of the fix preceding crops in ſuch a land 
of plenty, would doubtleſs be more than ſufficient to ſupport all 
the people during the whole year of reſt, eſpecially when joined 
to the great variety of fruits produced by the trees without cul- 
ture, and to the ſpontaneous roots and herbs. 

The jubilee, which was the laſt and moſt conſiderable ſo- 
lemnity which God enjoined to the 1 was to be cele- 
brated every 5oth year. It had this advantage over the ſabbati- 
cal year, that it releaſed all ſlaves that had refuſed their liberty, 
annihilated all debts, reſtored to every man all his lands, houſes, 
wives, children, and poſſeſſions, however alienated; and every 
Hebreꝛo ſervant or ſlave to his tribe and family, liberty and pro- 
perty, how and upon what account ſoever he had been de- 
prived of them during thoſe 50 years. Becauſe every thing by 
this feſtival was reſtored to its priſtine ſtate, many commentators 
have thought that it was called Fubelee, or Yobel, from the ob- 
lolete root Jabel, which ſignifies to recal, reſtore, bring back, 
Ce. It may be obſerved, however, that its privileges extended 
only to the original /raelites, or to thoſe who had been incor- 


porated into their religion and commonwealth by . 
heſe 


Way 
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or goth year, is not eaſy to determine. As to the former, the 
7065 begin to reckon the firſt of the 50 years from the 14th after 


of them is attended with difficulties not eaſy to be ſolved, In 
one place Maſes expreſsly commands them to number ſeven ſab- 
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Theſe according to Maimonides, might claim the privilege of the Nef 
feftival, though they had been fold for ſlaves for any crimes, even co 
by ſentence of the grand ſanhedrim. The Iſraelites are fu. a 


ofed by ſome to have reckoned by jubilees, as the Greg; did 
bh olympiads, and the Romans by luſtra. It is very probable 
that they ſo reckoned becauſe they were always to have regal 
to that year in all bargains of lands, houſes, and the fixe 
which fold for leſs or more according to the nearneſs and diſtance 
of the feſtival. During the whole 12 months which it conti. 
nued, all kind of agriculture was expreſsly forbid, and all the 
product of that year was appropriated to the benefit of the Poor, 
all other things of that nature being obſerved after the ſame 
manner as in the ſabbatic year. By God's appointment the fe. 
ſtival was to begin in the month Ti, that is, about the time 
of the autumnal equinox ; but in what year they celebrated the 
frſt jubilee, and whether from the beginning of every 49th yex 


ofhug's paſſing the Jordan. The latter is more warmly con- 
teſted. The learned Uſher, Scaliger, Petauius, Cunæus, Spar- 
Beim, and many other Chriſtian writers, think the feſtival wa; 
celebrated every 49th year; but all the Fews in general, Tal- 
mudiſts, and even Caraites, and ſome fathers, ſuch as Erſehu, 
St. Jerom, Auguſtine, and others, and a great many modern, 
ſuppoſe it was obſerved on the goth year. The truth is, that 
from the different expreſſions of Moſes in the inſtitution of it, 


either hypotheſis may be defended ; and on the other hand, each 


baths of years, or 49 years, and on this laſt to proclaim the ju- 
bilee ; which, however, two verſes below, he lays ſhall be ce- 
lebrated on the goth year. To the jubilee's being on the 49th 
year it is objected, that Moſes forbids all kind of agriculture and 
the like, which would have been an unneceſſary precept, as this 


ear was always a ſabbatical year. It is objected, on the other lik 

| hack, that if the goth year was to be the jubilee, the land mult to 
in that caſe have had two ſabbaths, or lain fallow two years; . 
which is thought an unreaſonable ſuppoſition, fince, in all like- W: 
lihood, it muſt have cauſed a dearth in the land. Thoſe who ſui 
are for the 5oth year, however, allege in defence of their opi- pr 
nion, that there is no neceſſity to ſuppoſe the land reſted two m. 
years, as the lawgiver's intention ſeems fully anſwered by the ho 
repoſe of one, on account of its being ſabbatical ; and that as of 
Moſes uſes the ſame calculation for the feaſt of pentecoſt, which Wil v! 
was on the 5oth day after the ſeven weeks of days, ſo probab'y thi 
the jubilee was on the goth year after ſeven weeks of years. Ihe Wi of 
deſign of this ordinance, it is plain, was to prevent the too great the 


opprethon of the poor, and to hinder the rich from accumi- 
lating lands upon lands. The freedom and oi der of the Ifraeuii 
families was thereby maintained, and a kind of equality preſerved 


with reſpect to their poſſeſſions; than which nothing See . 
55 | effectual! 
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efeQually inſpire them with a particular fondneſs for their 
country and patrimony, which laft they knew could never be 
alienated from their re for above half a century. This 

ear was to be celebrated with the greateſt tokens of joy, being 
deſigned to put them in mind of their freedom from their Egyp- 
ian ſervitude. The joy of the ſlaves and the poor was doubtleſs 
fncere» On the 1oth day of the month, otherwiſe called the 
day of expiation, and therefore kept as a ſolemn faſt, the trum- 

et was founded all over the land, and at that inſtant the ſlaves 
yere ſet at liberty, and the reſt reſtored to their poſſeſſions. 


which does not appear to have been made annual by Moſes, or 
obſerved by the people till after the captivity, when they be- 
came ſo religious as to fill near the fourth part of their calen- 
dar with faſts for the miſcarriages and misfortunes that had 
happened to their nation. There is not any expreſs mention 
of faſting on this day of expiation, but it is ſuppoſed implied 
in the words Hlicting your ſouls, and is alſo nfs by the early 
practices of it among the 7ews*, and even among the heathens 
on ſuch occaſions. Some think this faſt was ordained in me- 
mory of the golden calf; others of the fall of our firſt parents, 
who they imagine tranſgreſſed on the tenth day after their 
creation; but it is more probable it was rather inſtituted to 
expiate the ſins of the whole 7ew:/h nation, both public and 
private, more particularly thoſe of the foregoing year. It was 
appointed to be held from the evening of the ninth day of the 
ſeventh month, till the evening of the tenth day; during which 
time they were obliged to abſtain from all labour or pleaſure, 
and to continue in the work of mortification, under the pe- 
nalty of being cut off from among their people. They were 
likewiſe to hold a ſolemn convocation to confeſs their fins, and 
to offer a ſacrifice by fire to the Lord. | 

lt was the only day in the whole year in which the high prieſt 
was permitted to enter into the moſt holy place, under pain of 
ſudden death from the Lord ; and therefore he was obliged to 


manner preſcribed by God himſelf. As ſoon as he came to the 
holy place, he was there to offer a young bullock for a fin 
offering, and a ram for a burnt offering for himſelf and his 
whole houſe, confeſſing his and their fins over them. After 
this he received from ſome of the heads of the aſſembly a couple 
of kids for a ſin offering, and a ram for a burnt offering for 
the whole congregation. Two goats were then ſet before the 


—— 


Jon. vii. 6. Judg. xx. 26. 1 Sam. vii. 6, 2 Sam xii. 15. Jor ab 
ul, 6, 0. 
tabe r- 


The expiation day, or day of atonement, was the laſt ſo- The expi- 
{mn day of divine inſtitution, being a day of faſting, humilia- ation day, 
tion, and confeſſion of fins, and the only one of that kind of or day of 
divine appointment, if we except that occaſional one, which atone- 
God enjoined the /jrael:tes after their ſetting up the golden calf; ment. 


prepare himſelf for this grand ceremony in the extraordinary 
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tabernacle, and the high prieſt caſt lots for them which of the 
two ſhould be ſacrificed on that day, and which ſhould he ſent 


away. This laſt was called hazazel, or ſcape goat ; though A 
ſome have thought that hazazel was rather the name of the p. 
cipice where this goat was carried and thrown down, The W 
high prieſt, after ſelecting the goats, entered the holy of holies E 
with his cenſer, and a large quantity of incenſe, that the ſmole il © 
of it might fill the place ſo as to cover the mercy ſeat fron “ 
fight. Having ſet the cenſer upon the altar, he came out and q 
dipped his fingers in the blood of the bullock already ſacrifices 4 
and ſprinkled it towards the mercy ſeat eaſtward ſeven times 4 
He then killed the goat for the peoples ſin offering, and in like N 
manner ſprinkled the mercy ſeat with its blood, by which af. „ 
perſions the tahernacle was purified from all the pollution it N 
had contracted by ſtanding in the midſt of that ſinful people, q 
During all this ceremony, neither prieſts nor people were per- 4 
mitted to come even into the courts of the tabernacle. The 3 
oblations being ended, and the prieſts and people purihed, the 
goat whole lot it had been to eſcape was brought to the high 0 
prieſt, who laid his hands upon its head, and confeſſed his own ; 
fins and thoſe of the whole nation. The confeſſion being R 
ended, he delivered the ſcape goat to a man appointed for-the n 
purpoſe, who conducted it into a deſert place, and there, ac- f 
cording to ſome, left it to ſhift for itſelf, or according to others, 5 
threw it down a ſteep precipice. After this ceremony, the 1 
high prieſt waſhed himſelf all over, and changing his cloaths, 4 
offered a burnt offering of two rams, one for himſelf, and the 4 
other for the people. Among the other cuitoms oblerved on 
this day, the eus made reſtitution for damages, and mutually q 
aſked and granted forgiveneſs. The high prieſt, awed by the 4 
ſolemnity of the place, and by pronouncing the myſterious f 
name of God when giving the people the 5 — bletfing pre- 
ſcribed by Moſes *, uſually made what haſte he could decently f 
out of the holy of holies, leſt he ſhould be ſtruck dead for 4 
fome accidental miſcarriage or inadvertency during his fhort » 
ſtay there. The Fews were ſo afraid of ſhortning this ſolemn 0 
day, that they began it half an hour ſooner, and ended it half h 
an hour later than other feaſt days; after which the trumpet tn 
gave notice that the ſolemnity was expired +. | f 
Several other expiations or atonements were alſo enjoined by 90 
Maſes to the Fews upon their contracting of any legal imputt- A 
ties; ſuch as thoſe of a woman after childbirth, of a woman 10 
by touching any unclean thing or perſon; and, 2dly, by the qi 
breach of any one branch of the law, whether knowingly 0r th 
through ignorance. Perſons were purified from this laſt kind A 
of — — by offering ſuch ſacrifices as the law appointed, 
after the manner preicribed 1n the 4th, 5th, and 6th chapters Y 
Numb. vi. 24, + Leo de Modena, Buxtorf. Maimon. 
Miſlna. yoma, 30 
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of Leviticus. For the cleanſing of legal pollutions there was 
added another ceremony, namely, the aſhes of a red heifer, 
cſerved for that purpoſe. This heifer was killed and burnt 
with great ceremony *, and its aſhes gathered and laid up for 
ue. Any perſon that had contracted a legal pollution, ſuch 
aj made him unclean ſeven days, was to be ſprinkled with 
water in which ſome of theſe a es had been thrown. How 
often the grand ceremony of burning the heifer was repeated 
rom Moſes to the captivity, is not agreed. Some affirm the 
reifer burnt by Eleazer, the ſon of Aaron, laſted them all that 
time; others, that there was one burnt every year, and that 
ſome of the aſhes of it were ſent to every city and town in 
Iſrael. The Jews have a very antient tradition, that Solomon, 
who was maſter of all other myſteries and knowlege, and could 
account for every precept in the law, yet owned himſelf igno- 
rant of the meaning of this red herfer. They all, except MHai- 
uon, allow that there is a deeper myſtery in the ordinance of 
the red heifer than any in the whole ſcripture, and highly con- 
demn the preſumption of thoſe who pretend to dive into that 
deep abyſs. However, what was a myſtery to the Vetus, is ſuf- 
fciently explained to the chriſtians by the apoſtle to the He- 
reis, where it is ſhewn to be a figure of Chriſt, who therefore 
ſuffered without the gates of the city, even as the heifer was 
burned without the camp, and whoſe blood is of much greater 
eficacy towards the purging and ſanctifying of men than that 
of — and goats, the een of an heifer, or any other legal ſa- 
crifces. | 


Beſides the ſacrifices that were enjoined to be offered upon Laws con- 
every folemn feſtival, there were alſo a few others that may be cernin 
reduced under the ſeven following heads. 1. The daily ſacri- ſome other 
fee. 2. Meat and drink offerings. 3. Peace offerings. 4. ſacrifices 
Offerings for cleanſing. 5. Firſt fruits. 6. Firſt born. 7. and obla. 
Tithes, There were alſo other occaſional ſacrifices, one ſort tions. 


directed by ſome prophets, as in the caſe of Samuel and Elijah, 
and others obſerved by particular families, which were rather 
feaſts than ſacrifices T. The daily, or according to the He- 
brew, the continual ſacrifice, was ſo called becauſe it was not 
to be interrupted by any other ſacrifices or ſolemnity. It con- 
lited firſt in burning a certain quantity of incenſe upon the 
golden altar, after which two lambs of the firſt year, and with- 
out blemiſh, were to be offered as a continual burnt offering 
for the whole nation every morning and evening. A certain 
quantity of wine and flour, mixed with oil, which was called 
the meat and drink offering, and was to accompany all facri- 
ices made by fire, was alſo offered. | 

Peace offerings were either euchariſtical, in acknowledge- 
ment for ſome mercies received from God ; or ſupplicatory, in 
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order to obtain ſome bleflings from him, or out of meer deyz. 
tion in honour to God; or laſtly, upon account of ſome voy, 
Theſe were all free and voluntary, no law obliging the Ya. 
lites to them, except where it is ſaid, they ſhould not appear em 
handed before the Lord, but be liberal, according as God had bh. 
2d them. The votary was to bring the ſacrifice to the door gf 
the tabernacle, lay his hands upon the head of it, and kill it; 
then the prieſt took ſome of the blood and ſprinkled it upon 
and round the altar, and poured the remainder upon the ground 
at the foot of it. | 

Beſides the offerings for cleaſing, mentioned under the head 
of expiation, there were two others, namely, that of the two 
Pigeons, to be offered by a woman for her purification after 
child-bed, in caſe ſhe could not afford a lamb ; or if the pigeon 
were alſo above her circumſtances, an handful of flour and 
oil : and that of two ſparrows, which the leper offered after 
his cure for the cleanſing himſelf and his houſe. In both theſe 
caſes one of the birds was inſtead of a lamb for a burnt offer- 
ing, and the other for a ſin offering. Under this head wa 
alſo the ſhew bread, called in the original the bread of faces, 
becauſe it was always to ſtand before the Lord upon the golden 
table in the holy place. The loaves were to be without leaven. 
and to be accompanied with incenſe, and preſented in the 
name of the twelve tribes, their number alſo being twelve, 
They were to be ſet up in two piles, ſix in each pile; each 
was to contain two tenthdeals, or about three wine pints of 
flour, and the prieſts were to take care to bring freſh ones 
warm every Sabbath day in the morning, at which time they 
took away the old, which were to be eaten by none but prieſts, 
and were called the hallowed bread, in oppoſition to the com- 
mon ſort. | 3 | | 

Beſides the firſt fruits which were offered in the name of 
the whole nation at the paſſover, pentecoſt, and the feaſt of 
tabernacles, as we have mentioned, every private man was 
likewiſe obliged to bring the firſt fruits of his fields, orchards, 
and vineyards to the tabernacle, and afterwards to the temple, 
as an acknowlegement that God was the giver of them. The 
written law neither having preſcribed the time nor quantity, 
the former was left to the conveniency of the people, and the 
latter, though determined in ſome manner by the wiſe men, 
yet was left greatly to the generoſity of the proprietors, ſome 
of whom offered the ſixtieth part, which was the loweſt, others 
the fiftieth part, and ſome even the fortieth, We refer our 
readers for the ceremonies performed on this occaſion, to the 
7th, 22d, and 23d chapters of Leviticus, and the 26th chapter 
of Deuteronomy. LR | 
As to the firſt born, the Moſaic law makes a three-fold 
diſtinction, namely, the firſt born of men, of cattle, an 
of the product of the earth. Here we may obſerve, that 
the fir/t-born in the original, properly implies the princt- 


pal or moſt excellent of every thing or creature in its 1 
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The fiſt born alſo was not reſtrained to the eldeſt ſon of 
; family, but to the firſt that opened the womb; and as 
polygamy Was allowed among the Jews, a man might have 
{reral firſt borns, which were all to be redeemed at the 
price of five ſhekeis as ſoon as they were thirty days old; at 
which time they were preſented to the prieſt, and the price 
being paid for the child's redemption, he began to belong to 
the parents, and not to them. The firſt born of clean beaſts, 
uch as calves, lambs, kids, and the like, were alſo conſe- 
rated to God; but with this difference, that they could not 
te redeemed, but were to be brought to the tabernacle, or the 
temple, and there killed. But if it was a firſt born of an un- 
clean beaſt, ſuch as an aſs, a dog, and the like, the owner was 
it his liberty either to redeem it with a lamb, or with five 
ſickels of money, or to break the neck of it. All that is 
meant by the firſt product of the trees is, that every new 
rlanted tree was to be reckoned uncircumciſed and impure for 
the firſt three years, during which time it was not lawful to 
rather, much leſs to eat, the fruit of it. On the fourth year, 
all that grew on it was the Lord's, and conſequently the per- 
white of the prieſts, from whom, however, it might be re- 
— The laſt offering we ſhall here mention were the 
tythes, which with the firſt fruits, and the redemption of the 
rt born, were the moſt conſiderable income of the prieſts and 
lerites. The tythes were given to the levites as an equivalent 
for their not having any ſhare in the diviſion of the land. They 
were of four ſorts ; namely, 1. Thoſe thus affigned to the tribe 
of Levi, which not being of the higher rank of holy things, 
all the Levites, men and women, clean or unclean, might cat 
of them. 2. The tenths of theſe tythes which were affigned 
the prieſts, and ſent to Zeruſalem by the Levites who ga- 
thered the tythes, but were not to touch any part of them till 
they had paid that proportion to the prieſts. 3. After the pay- 
ment of the firſt tythes, every perſon was obliged to ſet aſide 
a ſecond tenth, or exchange it for an equivalent in money, with 
an addition of a fifth part above the ES This tythe he was 
obliged to bring to Jeruſalem, and there make a feaſt, and in- 
vite, beſides his friends and relations, the prieſts and Levites 
to it. 4. The laſt kind of tythes was to be ſet by every third 
year, and conſumed at home in feaits, to which they were 
obliged to invite the Levites, the poor, fatherleſs, widows, and 
ſrangers. It is, however, ſuppoſed, and with great probabi- 
lity, that this tythe differed in nothing from the third, but only 
in being ſpent at home every third year. To theſe kind of 
offerings ſome others might be added, ſuch as that of incenſe, 
and thoſe that were offered on ſolemn feſtivals, new moons, 


| labbaths, and the like, beſides ſome others of leſs note. The 


prieſts alone were to burn the incenſe every day upon the altar 
of perfume before the morning and evening facrifice, and the 
high pup once a year in the holy of holies. Though this con- 
Wual burning of incenſe might be typical of the prayers — 
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the ſaints, yet the reaſon aſſigned by Maimonides may likewif 
be conſidered, namely, that the ny place, on account of the 


l 

multitude of victims continually offered up, would have ſmel. 
led too much like a flaughter-houſe, had it not been for the 
agreeable fragrancy of thoſe perfumes. To conclude, as J. 
ruſalem became afterwards to the 2 what the camp was dur. 
ing their abode in the wilderneſs, thoſe victims which were 
ordered to be burnt out of the camp, were after the building of 
the temple burnt without the walls of the city. 

We ſhall now add the laws concerning vows, which made ; 
ſolemn part of the Jer! offerings and worſhip, but were ne. 
vertheleſs free and arbitrary. They appear from Jacob's yoy. 


ing the tenths of all his acquiſitions as he went to Padan Aran, 


to have been early practiſed. Under the moſaic diſpenſation 
vows were twofold, namely, ſuch as devoted the thing vowed, 
whether man, beaſt, money, or any part of a man's poſſeſſion 
to the ſervice of God, and ſuch as devoted them to utter de. 
ſtruction. The firſt kind is diſtinguiſhed in the original by the 
word Nador, which ſignifies to vow ; and the ſecond by Chery, 
which implies to lay a thing or perſon under an anathema or 
curſe. Under the firſt head perſons that were ſui juris, or their 
own maſters, might vow themſelves, their children, or any part 
of their poſſeſſions to God. The vows of a ſon, or daughter, 
a wife, or a ſlave, were only ſo far of force as they were ap- 
proved or diſapproved by thoſe under whoſe power they were; 
ſo that a parent, huſband, or maſter, when he heard or was 
informed of the vow, was at liberty either to give it a ſanction 
or to diſanul it, provided he declared his ſentiments the ſame 
day, according to the text, or in 24 hours, according to the 
Fewiſh doctors, otherwiſe it muſt be fulfilled. The law, how 
ever, allowed of a redemption or commutation for a ſum of 
money, and the valuations, according to the different circum- 
ſtances, were regulated. 

With reſpect to thoſe things that were vowed to deſtruction, 
the caſe was quite different; for they could not be redeemed 
at any rate. That which had life was to be put to death, and 
that which had not, was to be deſtroyed by fire, or ſome other 
way, of which we meet with various inſtances in the Jeu 
hiſtory. Some think theſe laſt kind of vows were not in the 
power. of private men to make, but only either of the whole 


nation, or of the kings and judges. The precept, howeve!, | 


after all, may be only an enforcement of that vow which Mi: 
had exacted of the whole nation a little before his death, of ob- 


ſerving all the commandments of God, one of which was the 


exterminating the idolatrous Canaanites, as in the original tit 
future tenſe is very often uſed for the paſt, and the paſt for the 


future; ſo that the words, ſhall vow, may properly be rendered, 


ſhall have vowed. 
What curſe Fonadab the ſon of Rechab laid upon his poſte- 


rity if they did not obſerve his arbitrary injunctions of * 
8 | in 
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wit Wl {ng from wine, from planting, ſowing, and the like, doth not 1 
the appear; but how ſtrict obſervers they were of them, we may TH 
nel. conclude from their anſwer to Feremiah, when he invited them * 
the to drink wine. : | \1 
2 The Nazarites, often mentioned in the Old Teſtament, were 4 
Jur- perſons that either dedicated themſelves, or were dedicated by 1 
vere their parents, to the obſervance of the laws of Narari ti ſin. hi 
g of They were of two ſorts, namely, of ſuch as obliged themſelves i 
to it only for ſome ſhort ſpace, as a week, or a month; and i 
de a tioſe who were bound to it all their life; which laſt moſt com- „ 
ne- monly were dedicated by their parents. All that we find pe- 23 
OW- culiar in their way of life was, that they were to abſtain from "8 
an, wine, and all intoxicating liquors, and to wear their hair tg "i 
its full length. Women as well as men might bind themſelves 7 
by this vow, and after preſenting themſelves to the prieſts, and bl 
performing certain ſacrifices and ceremonies preſcribed by Maſes, i 
particularly the cutting off of the hair, they were abſolved from 0 
their vow. 1 
Under this head of the worſhip of God, or of the laws of Laws con- 4 
the firſt table, are ſtill to be mentioned the perſons and things cerning 1 
which were in a more peculiar manner conſecrated to his ſer- the prieſts 10 
yice, The perſons were the prieſts, Levites, and Nethinims ; and Le- 1 
and the conſecrated things were the tabernacle, and afterwards vi:es. 1 
the temple, with all the pompous apparatus of utenſils preſcrib- * 
ed by God himſelf to MAoeſes on the mount, in order to inſpire 1 
carnal people with a greater awe and reverence for his 0 ! 
religion. "1 
The prieſthood is generally thought to have belonged an- 7 
the tiently to the firſt born; and though the tribe of Levi was pe- 1 
OW- culiarly ſelected by God, yet Maſes tells us, that God took the 8 
| of Levite inſtead of the firft born of Jrael, to be his own tribe. A 
um- When the ſums of both tribes were taken, and the number of 1 
N the latter exceeded that of the former, it is remarkable, that he Io 
ion, commanded the overplus to be redeemed at the price of five A 
med ſhekels a head, and the price to be given to Aaron and his ſons, A 
and which ſhewed an actual ſubſtitution of the Levitical tribe for 8 
ther that of Reuben. 1 
wiſh The choſen tribe conſiſted of three main branches, diſtin- 1 
the puſned by their principal heads, namely, Ger/hon, Kobath, and 1 
hole Aerari. The prieſthood, however, was ſolely appropriated to 1 
ver, | the family of Aaron, which was no more than a {mall branch 7 
hoſe of that of Kohath. All the other families of this branch, even 1 
ob- the ſons of Moſes himſelf, remained with the other two branches 9 
the in the common rank of Levites, and were always ſubject to be "iſ 
| the BW dependant on the prieſts, being admitted only to the inferior 'M 
the functions of the miniſtry. At the head of the prieſthood was A 
red, the high prieſt, who was the final judge of all controverſies, 1 
whether concerning religion, or even the adminiſtration of 1 
oſte⸗ common juſtice; for in all difficult caſes, the people were or- 
ain- Wl dered to ſubmit to the determination of the prieſts on pain of "ſp 
iz Vor. I. 8 death. 1 
1 
1 
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death &. In this reſpe&t, however, he acted rather as a civil 
judge than as high prieſt, and the ſame may be ſaid of the ſub. 
altern prieſts and Levites, who were commonly admitted to fir 
in their inferior courts of judicature. 

The high prieſt, whenever he pleaſed, 7 * perform any 
of the functions of the inferior prieſt, was alone poſſeſſed of 
the divine oracle of Urim and Thummim, and was — autho- 
rized to enter into the holy of holies; all which great privileges 
were confined to him, and entailed on his ſucceſſor, who was 
generally his ſon, though upon various occaſions in the Few 
hiſtory, it was frequently transferred from the elder branch of 
Eleazar to the younger of Ithamar. There was ſuch a particular 
ſacredneſs inherent in his dignity, as obliged him to ſeveral 
ſtrict laws, from which the other prieſts were exempt. Be- 
fides, in common with other prieſts, he was to be free from all 
natural defects; that is, he was neither to be blind, lame, 
maimed, crooked, or a dwarf, and was to have neither ſcuryy, 
itch, nor any diſeaſe in his ſkin, or defect in any of his limbs. 
As many as had any of theſe blemiſhes, were abſolutely ex- 
cluded from all prieſtly functions, or from entering the ſanctu- 
ary, but were allowed, however, to live upon a portion of the 
ofterings that were made there. 

The ceremony of his conſecration was preſcribed by God 
himſelf in the mount, and was performed by Moſes on his bro- 
ther Aaron with a ſolemnity anſwerable to the ſacredneſs of his 
office. Among the other ceremonies he was inveſted with al 
the pontihcal veſtments, and anointed with the ſacred oil, the 


compoſition of which was preſcribed alſo by God, and was not 


to be uſed for any other purpoſe. This his inauguration was 
ſignalized by the glory of God appearing unto all the people, 
and by the deſcent of the holy fire from Heaven, which was 
thenceforward preſerved till the deſtruction of the firſt temple, 
and the uſe of any other in the ſacred miniſtry expreſsly for- 
bid under pain of death. 

Concerning the prieſtly veſtments, all that can, with any cer- 


tainty, be advanced is, that they were likewiſe preſcribed by 


God himſelf, and conſiſted of every thing that could make 
them truly rich, ſumptuous, and venerable ; ſuch as a great 
variety of precious ſtones, gold, filver, purple, ſcarlet, the 
hneſt of ilk, linen, and the like. As to the faſhion of them, 
all that has been advanced about it, though with ever ſo poh- 


tive an air, is mere conjecture ; as Moſes has contented himſelf 


with giving us the names of them only, thinking any farther 
deſcription of them needleſs. | | 

No inſpired writer having given us any. hint concerning the 
oracle of the Urim and Thummim that was added to the breaſt- 
plate, the commentators have almoſt all varied in their op! 
nions about it. We therefore refer our readers, who re ct 
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nous to ſee all their different fancies on the ſubject, to the 
treatiſe of the learned Buxtorf the younger. We are inclined 
to prefer the opinion of the judicious Hottinger, who thinks 
that the Urim and Thummim were not any diftingt thing from 
the breaſt- plate; but that when Maſes is commanded to put 
into the breaſt- plate the Vrim and the Thummim, that is, lights 
and per fections, all that is meant is, that he ſhould make choice 
of the moſt perfect ſet of ſtones, and have them poliſhed, ſo as 
to give the moſt conſummate luſtre. The plural number is ſup- 
poled to be here uſed to expreſs the higheſt degree of luſtre and 
perfection. To expreſs the holineſs of the character of the 
high prieſt, on the fore part of his mitre or bonnet was faſtened 
by two blue ribbands a golden plate, on which were engraven 
in Hebrew words, HOLINESS To THE LORD. 

The other prieſts, though ſubordinate to the high prieſt, 
were of a rank and office ſuperior to the Levites. Their con- 
ſecration, if we except that of Auron's two eldeſt ſons, who 
were conſecrated with their father, was performed with little 
or no ceremony. It was requiſite, as we have already men- 
tioned, that they ſhould be free from all natural defects and im- 
urities, which the ſuperſtitious nicety of the Fervs hath en- 
lrhed at a very ſtrange rate. To mention only the heads of 
them ; they reckoned eight of them belonging to the head, 
nineteen to the eyes, five to the eyelids, ſeven to the eyebrows, 
nine to the ears, as many to the noſe, {1x to the mouth, three 
to the lips, two to the neck, three to the belly, three to the 
back, ſixteen to the genitals, twelve to the joints of the hands 
and feet, eight to the ſkin and fleſh, and at leaſt eleven to the 
upper ſkin. Their office was ſeverally determined at their firſt 
coming into waiting by lot, and was either to burn incenſe 
norning and evening in the holy place, or to offer up the daily 
lacrifice, to kill, dreſs, and offer up the victims proper for the 
cay, to keep a continual fire on the altar of burnt offerings, 
to light the lamps, and to make and offer the ſhew-bread, with 
tome other duties of the like nature. They were alfo to in- 
rut the people to judge controverſies, and to proclaim the 
abbath and other feaſts by blowing the trumpets ; but the moſt 
ſacred part of their function was the bearing of the ark, pre- 
krving the volumes of the law, and blefling the people in God's 
name, Their waiting was weekly from ſabbath to ſabbath, 
and quarterly, according to their claſſes. The age at which 
they were to begin to miniſter, was fixed by Moſes at about 28 
or 30 years of age, and ended about 50, when they were ſtill 
maintained by the perquiſites of the priefthood. In David's 
ume it appears they were made to ſerve from the age of 20. 
During the ſame prince's reign, the families of Eleazar and 
lthamar were for the ſake of order divided into 24 claſſes, 16 of 
the former, and 8 of the latter, each of which took their turns 
in the miniſtry according as it was aſſigned them by lot. Theſe 
chſſes were denominated from their heads and chiefs, and Cone 
unued to be called by their names to the end of the Fews/þ 
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commonwealth ; and from this the heads of each claſs came af. 
terwards to be called chief pricſts, who we find afiembled with 
the high prieſt, and with the elders and ſcribes to condemn our 
Saviour *. Their dreſs conſiſted of a veſt, a pair of drawers, a 
girdle, and a mitre or cap all of linen They were only bound 
to wear it at the time of their miniſtring, being at other times 
left at their liberty. When they went into waiting allo they 
were obliged to clip their hair with a pair of ſciſſars, being 
prohibited to wear it to its full length. 

As to the dreſs of the Levites, it was the ſame with that of the 
reſt of the Iſraelites, Moſes not having appointed them any parti. 
cular habit. Before they were preſented by the people to the high 
prieſt to be conſecrated, they were obliged to ſhave their whole 
body, and to waſh all their cloaths, and the ceremony began 


with ſprinkling them with the water of ſeparation uſed to pu- 


rify thoſe who had contracted any legal impurity. They offi- 
ciated under their brethren of the family of Aaron, in the lower 


and more laborious branches of the miniſtry, during all the time 


that the ark and the tabernacle were removing from place to 
place; but after theſe were once fixed, they were freed from 
that labour, and their ſervice became eaſier and more delight- 
ful. When David had fixed the ark at Jeruſalem, he divided 
each of the three families into 24 claſſes, which were to ſuc- 
ceed one another weekly in their turns. Some were ordered 
to aſſiſt the priefts at the tabernacle, others appointed to ſing 
and play on muſical inſtruments at proper periods of the divine 
ſervice, and a third claſs to keep a conſtant guard about the 
tabernacle, and afterwards about the temple. He choſe like- 
wiſe from among them men of learning and piety to teach and 
breed up the younger Levites either to their miniſtry or to ex- 
pound the law to the people, beſides thoſe whom he appointed 
to aſſiſt at the courts of judicature of every city. Solomon di- 
ſtinguiſhed the fingers from their brethren, by allowing them 
to wear a linen robe or ſurplice when they were upon duty; 
but the reſt did not obtain that privilege till the reign of king 
Agrippa, about the 62d year of Chriſt, and fix years before the 
deſtruction of the laſt temple. Joſephus adds, that this innova- 
tion was highly reſented by the prieſts. 

'The revenues of the prieſts and Levites were intermixed by 
God's own appointment, at leaſt in their main branches, 
namely, thoſe of the cities, the tithes, and ſome other perqui- 
ſites. The whole tribe having been excluded by an expres 
law mentioned in the 18th chapter of Deuteronomy, from having 
any ſhare in the diviſion of the land, had their portion aſſigned 
to them out of the tythes, offerings of the altar, and the re- 
demjion of the firſt born, all which we have already taken 
notice of. As it was alſo neceſſary that they ſhould have ſom: 
certain places of abode appointed for them, God was plcae 


* Matth. xxvi. 3. Mark xv. 1, 
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72 to afign them 48 cities with their ſuburbs, 13 of which were 1 
th to belong to the prieſts, and the other 35 to the reſt of the | b 
ur tribe, The cities of the prieſts were chiefly in the tribes of . 
I Adab and Benjamin, and conſequently nearer to Feruſalem ; | i 
id hut thoſe of the Levites were divided to them by lot out of all 5 
2 the other tribes on either fide Jordan, as they are mentioned ts 
y in the 21ſt chapter of Jaſbua. They not only enjoyed the re- ' 
10 venues of thoſe cities during life, but were abſolute proprietors 1 
of them, and had power to fell or mortgage their houſes and A 
he lands, as well as the other tribes, even with this advantage on „ 
75 their fide, that they might redeem them at any time if they | 1 
N were able, and if not, they devolved to them on the year of * 
le the jubilee : whereas thoſe alienated houſes of the other tribes 1 
an that ſtood in walled cities, if not redeemed within the year, 1 
u- were irrecoverably loſt to their firſt owner x. Hence it is plain 1 
f- their right to their houſes was even ftronger than that of the . 4 
er people, for which reaſon it is called their poſſeſſion. The 9 
ne lands, however, that were annexed to thoſe cities, could not 3 
to be alienated by the Levites on any account, being in the na- 1 
m ture of a common to them all. They not only had their part b 
t- of the poſſeſſion of the land as being abſolute proprietors of the _ 1 
ed cities allotted to them, but had even a right to make pur- g þ 
0 chaſes. Feremiab, who was a prieſt, gives us an account, in his 1 
ed z2d chapter, of a purchaſe he himſelf made. Solomon, we hind, B 
Ng baniſhed Ab:athar the high prieſt to his own eſtate at Auathoth. 1 
ne The houſes or lands vowed unto the Lord, and which were 1 
he not redeemed, were to continue ſacred unto God; that is, the 4 
e- prieſts became the right owners of them. Even in the apoſtles 1 
nd time, Barnabas, who was a Levite of Cyprus, had ſome land | wp 
x- which he fold for the uſe of the church. 1 
ed Out of the 48 cities, above-mentioned, as the poſſeſſion of Laws con- * 
di- the Levites, ſix were appropriated as cities of refuge, being de- cerning i; 
mM ſigned to protect innocent perſons only from the rigour of the the cities A 
y; lau in caſes of involuntary homicide, differing greatly from of refuge. 5 
no the A/yla of the Greezs and Romans, which equally ſheltered : i 
he the guilty and innocent. Wilful murderers, by an expreſs Ec 
ba- command, were ordered to be torn even from God's altar to be . 
put to death; from which may naturally be inferred, that the kl 
by tabernacle was a ſanctuary to the innocent. So ſevere were 8 
es, God's laws againſt murder, that if it was even committed in a * 
u- iray, in correcting a ſervant, or in ſome other cates which our 1 
els milder laws call chance-medly, the guilty perſon could not a 
ing go unpuniſhed. Where the fact was accidental and involun- 1 
ned tary, God appointed theſe cities for the innocent perſon's pro- 1 
re- tection; yet he condemned him to a kind of baniſhment till 8 
Len the death of the high prieſt for the time being, infomuch. that | K 
me if he ventured out of the limits, or, according to Foſephs, out 1 
Wed of the walls of the city, any relations of the decealed might 9 
* Levit. xxv. 29 and 30. A 
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either kill him or have him put to death by the hand of juf. 
tice. Theſe cities, three of which were on the eaſt and three 
on the weſt of 3 were to be a refuge for all ſtrangers + 
well as for the Iraelites. They were alſo permitted by God to 
add three more cities to their number, whenever the largeneſs 
of their conqueſts ſhould make it neceſſary. As ſoon, there. 
fore, as a man had been unfortunately = of accidental ho. 
micide, his firſt buſineſs was to flee with all convenient haſt 
to the next city of that kind. That nothing might retard his 
ſpeed, the ways leading to the city were to be kept in good re- 
pair by God's own appointment. This is inferred from the 
words of the text, thou ſhalt prepare tbee a way ; but the Jews 
have added a number of other laws concerning theſe roads, 
According to them, they were to be 32 cubits broad, ſmooth, 
plain, and without aſcent, deicent, or ditches ; and where the 
road parted, a poſt was to be ſet wp with the word refuge en- 
graven in Hebrew upon it. Every brook or river was to have a 
good bridge, and all watery places were to be drained, The 
words of the Baptiſt, prepare the ways of the Lord, make his paths 
Rraight : every valley ſhall be filled, and 2 mountain levelled, 
are thought to allude to thoſe precepts. The magiſtrates of 
every City were alſo obliged to viſit them once a year, and to 
ſee that they were kept in good order. 'The offender, upon 
arriving at the city gate, immediately preſented himſelf to the 
judges of it, declared the occaſion of his coming, and the man- 
ner of his killing the perſon ; and according as his account was 
found true or falſe, he was admitted to their protection or ex- 
cluded from it. Some, however, think, that as the cities of re- 
fuge would probably ſometimes be at ſo great a diſtance from 
where the fact would be committed, that the man- ſlayer might 
be eaſily overtaken by the proſecutor before he could reach any 
of them ; therefore he ſurrendered himſelf firſt to three judges of 
the neareſt place, and having cleared himſelf before them, was 
conducted by their order to the next city of refuge, Beſides 
theſe cities of refuge, the tabernacle, and afterwards the tem- 
ple, had likewiſe the privilege of being ſanctuaries, eſpecially 
the altar of burnt offering. According to the Rabbecs, the latter 
"_ 253 for prieſts, but the contrary is evident in the inſtance 
of Joab. | 
The laſt perſons dedicated to the ſervice of God were the 
Nethinims, the deſcendants of the Gibeonites, whom T7eiſhuc 
condemned to the loweſt and moſt laborious offices in the taber- 
nacle under the Levites. This name, which imports the given, 
ſeems not, however, to have been given to them till after the 
captivity, when a ſmall number returned with Ezra, and other 
Jjrazlites, from Babylon. They are in another place called the 
children of Solomon's ſervants; ſo that by this time the name 
was alſo applied to the deſcendants, thoſe Canaumites whom 
David and Solomon had conquered and converted. 
The things conſecrated to the ſervice of God were, 1. The 
The ark. 3. The two Altars. 4. The can- 
| | | | | dleſtick 
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gleſtick and other utenſils belonging to it. 5. The table of conſecrat- 
ſhew bread. And, 6. The court, with all the utenſils repo- ed to the 
ſted in it. 1. The tabernacle, by the command and directions ſervice of 
of God himſelf, that he might dwell in the midſt of his peo- God. 

le, As they were condemned for their murmuring and rebel- Of the 
lion to wander forty years in the wilderneſs, it was neceflary tabernacle, 


that this ſacred place ſhould be fitted to their frequent marches, 
and be eaſily ſet up and taken down, as occafion required. It 
was called in ſcripture by ſeveral names, ſuch as, the holy place, 
the habitation, by way of excellency, the habitation of teſtimony, 
the palace, and the palace of the Lord ; but moſt commonly the 
tabernacle, or tent of the congregation. It was ſo magnificent 
both in its ſtructure, materials, and utenſils as might inſpire 
the Jraelites and all other nations with an awful reſpect and 
regard for the ſervice of God, It was of an oblong figure, 
thirty cubits long, ten cubits' broad, and ten in height. It 
had two apartments within divided by a row of four columns 
of Shittim wood, covered over with maſſive gold, and fixed 
in the ſame number of pedeſtals or ſockets of ſilver. Moſes 
does not mention whether they were round or ſquare; but it 
ſeems more likely they were ſquare, which became afterwards 
much in vogue under the name of Pilaſters in the inſide of great 
buildings. To the chapiters of theſe was faſtened by golden 
hooks a rich embroidered curtain, which extended the whole 
breadth of the place, and diſtinguiſhed the outward called the 
holy from the inward apartment called the moſt holy or holy 
of holies. The curtain or veil that divided the two apartments 
was made of the richeſt ſtuff, both for matter and workman- 
ſhip, and was adorned with cherubim, feſtoons, and other 
ornaments curiouſly embroidered upon it. The whole was en- 
cloſed on the north, weſt, and ſouth fide with boards of SHittim 


| wood, covered alſo with plates of gold, and fixed below and 


above into ſockets or mortiſes like the columns. Theſe boards 
were faſtened to one another by a five-fold row of golden rings 
all round the three ſides, through which were run five bars of 
ilt Hittim wood that locked or unlocked them at pleaſure. 
ſhe eaſt end had no boards, but was formed by a veil like that 
above mentioned, only without any embroidered cherubim. 
The whole had four different coverings, the two innermoſt of 
which were by far the richeſt, being of a beautiful light blue 
mohair, ſtriped with ſcarlet and purple or crimſon, and 
adorned with cherubim. The other two were made, the un- 
der one of ram ſkins with the wool on of ſcarlet dye, and the 
uppermoſt of badgers ſkins of a light blue. The inſide 
of both theſe apartments was made ſtill more awful by the 
darkneſs that reigned in them, for we do not find that there 
were any apertures made for the light, ; 

The two chief things that were depoſited in the moſt holy 


place, were the mercy ſeat and the ark of the teſtimony, the mercy 

former being as a lid or cover to the latter. The word Kaphoreth, ſrat and 

by which Moſes calls it, is properly rendered by moſt verſions the ark. 
8 | 
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the propitigtory, by ſome the oracle, and by ours the mercy ſeat, 
becauſe God is ſaid to have heard their prayers, to have deli. 
vered his oracles from thence, and to dwell between the chery. 
bim which cover it. It is plain it had a more than ordinary 
ſanctity attributed to it, and was looked upon as the place of 
God's immediate preſence, for which reaſon there were ſuch 
ſevere judgments inflicted on thoſe who preſumed to approach 
it. It was all made of ſolid gold, and of the thickness, ſay 
the Rabbins, of an hand's breadth, At the ends of it were two 
cherubims looking inward towards each other with wings ex- 
panded, and mecting on each ſide in the middle after embracing 
the whole circumference of the mercy ſcat. 

The ark was 2 ſmall cheſt made of SHittim wood, and co- 
vered over with beaten gold. Its heighth and breadth were 
each one cubit and a half, or about two feet and a half, and its 
length two cubits and a half, or ſomewhat more than four feet. 
It is called the ark of the covenant and the ark of the teſtimony; 
being a ſymbol of the covenant made between God and his 
people. It contained the two tables of the law, the pot of 
manna, and Aaron's miraculous rod, and had on each ſide two 
gold rings, through which were faſtened the two bars by which 
it uſed to be carried on the prieſts ſhoulders. Moſes does not 
mention whether it had either a pedeſtal or feet to ſtand upon, 
and yet it is hardly to be ſuppoſed that it ſtood upon the bare 


ground. 


Beſides the ark and the mercy ſeat, there was ſtill in this moſt 
holy place the volume of the law which Moſes gave the Lenites 
to depoſite by the fide of the ark, whether on the in or outſide 
is not agreed; but moſt probably on the latter, as the word in 
the original is the ſame with that uſed when the Ph:/:/?ines ſent 
back the ark with an offering put into a coffer by the ſide of it, 
and the mercy feat or lid was never to be removed. This vo- 
lume of the law however is not ſuppoſed to have been the only 
authentic copy, as it could not be fetched out and appealed to 
correct errors in other copies but on expiation day. According 
to the Jews there were thirteen authentic copies of the Jaw, 
one for each tribe, and one to be preſerved in the ark, which is 
not at all improbable. | 

In the outer apartment of the tabernacle were, 1. The altar 
of incenſe; 2. The golden candleſtick ; 3. The table of ſhew- 
bread, The altar of incenſe or perfume is ſometimes called the 
golden altar; becauſe though it was made of SHittim wood, 
yet it was ſo well covered over with that metal that it looked 
like a ſolid piece of gold. To diſtinguiſh it from the altar ot 
burnt offerings that ſtood without the tabernacle, it was ſome- 
times called the inner altar. Incenſe was burnt upon it morn- 
ing and evening, and it was ſprinkled with the blood of the 
ſacrifices offered for fins of ignorance. It was one cubit {quarc 
and two cubits high, ſo that the ſmoke had ſtill eight cubits t0 
aicend. There was a golden ornament round the top oi It 


and four horns on the four corne:s likewiſe covered with golf 


OFF THE WORLD: 


+ is difficult to underſtand how it could be ordered ſo as to 
bear the heat of the burning coals without burning the wood 
through the gold that overlaid it. According to Le Clerc the 
metal was either very thick, or by the Shittim wood is meant 
the Larix of Vitruvius, which was an incombuſtible wood, 
Put the opinion of Cunæus is more probable, that the burning 
coals were not ſet upon the altar itſelf, but upon a cenſer like a 
chafing diſh, which conjecture he ſupports by a text or two, 
where luch cenſers are commanded to be filled with coals and 
et upon the altar, The author of the ſecond book of Macca- 
hc tells us, that Jeremiab ſeeing the captivity approaching, hid 
this altar and the ark of God in a cave in mount Nebo, which 
he topped ſo cloſe that it could never afterwards be found, 
Put the Talmudliſis ſay, that Jgſiah being admoniſhed by the 
rophets that the precious veſſels of the ſanctuary would be 
carried away to Babylon, depoſited the holy fire, the ark, the 
breat- plate of Urim, and this altar of incenſe in a ſubterra- 
nean place built by Solomon; but at the return from the capti- 
rity they could never be found nor ever will be, if we believe 
the Jewws, till the coming of the MHaſſnab. If they had indeed 
been carried to Babylon with the other ſacred utenſils, they 
would probably have alſo been reſtored ; but on the contrary, 
the Fetus, we find, at their return were forced to make new 
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2. The candleſtick was by far the richeſt piece in the whole The gol- 


ſanctuary, being in weight a talent of the ſanctuary, and qe, can- 
made of pure beaten gold all of a piece without joint or ſolder. qjegick, 


It conſiſted of ſeven branches ſupported by a foot or ſtalk, the 
upper end of which formed the ſeventh branch, and had three 
on each ſide. They were all adorned with cups, knobs, and 
towers alternate and equidiſtant, and on the top of each was 
placed the lamp, ſhaped like an almond, which might be put 
on or taken off at pleaſure. It was the prieſt's buſineſs in wait- 
ing to go in every evening and light them at the time of incenſe, 
and about the ſame time in the morning to put them out to 
clean and repleniſh them. It is generally ſuppoſed to have been 
of ſuch an height that a man might eaſily reach the top of it, 
that is, about {ix feet high. After the building of the temple 
Samen, inſtead of one placed ten candleſticks in the holy place 
al of gold with their appurtenances, but whether that of MHoſes 
was one of the number or made the eleventh is not certain. 

z. The table of ſhew-bread was alſo made of HHittim wood, 


The table 


and covered with gold. It had a golden border or crown, of ſhew- 


which may be ſuppoſed to be a kind of rim round it like that bread, 


of our tea-tables. To this rim were ſaſtened four gold rings, 
to on the oppoſite ſides, through which the bars were put 
that ſerved for handles to carry it by. The au.1or of the book 
of Chronicles ſays that Holemon made ten others, which ſerved to ſer 
all the other utenfils upon, and Joſephus affirms there were as 
Many more of different makes and ſizes in thefirſt temple as ſerved 
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to hold 20,000 cups and veſſels of gold, and twice that number 
of ſilver ones. 

We ſhall now conclude this head with an account of the 
court of the tabernacle and its utenſils. The court was in 
length one hundred cubits, and in breadth fifty, incloſed on 
all but the eaſt fide, where there was an opening of twenty 
cubits, for the prieſts, Levites, and people to go in and out 
with their offerings. This incloſure was not intended to con. 
ceal what was done in the court, the curtains that ſurrounded 
it being made of a kind of net or point work, through which 
even the heathens might have a view of it. Theſe curtains 
were ſupported by a row of pillars, probably of Shittim wood 
with braſs pedeſtals or ſockets, and adorned with ſilver fillers 
or rather chapiters. They were fifty-ſix in number, twenty 


on each fide, ten at the weſt and fix at the eaſt end; and ar: 


ſuppoſed by Jaſephus to have been five cubits high, being de- 
ſigned to hinder only the approach to the temple and not the 
view of it. | G 
Though this court bore the fame proportion with the taher- 
nacle, and the four ſides ran parallel with it, yet it is probable 


the tabernacle did not ſtand in the middle but near the weſt end | 


of it, as there were ſeveral utenſils placed in the eaſtern area, 
where all the victims were alſo ſlain, and all kinds of offerings 
brought and offered up. According to the Ferws the n 
was placed in the weſt end, in oppoſition to the heathen who 
worſhiped toward the riſing ſun. | 
The altar of burnt-offerings, which ſtood in the eaſtern court, 
was placed, we may ſuppoſe, at ſuch a convenient diſtance from 
the tabernacle as not to damage the outward veil by the ſmoke 
of its conſtant fire. It was five cubits ſquare and three cubits 
high, made of Shittim wood, and covered over with bras, 
having four braſs rings, through which the handles for carry- 
ing it were put, In the cavity of it, which probably went 
through, was hung by four braſs rings a croſs bar grate through 
which the aſhes fell, and over which, according to Saurin, 
the victims to be conſumed were placed in another grate, the 
whole being ſo contrived as to prevent the wood of the altar 
from taking fire. On this altar the ſacred fire which deſcended 
from heaven at the conſecration of the tabernacle was to be 
continually kept. | 
The laſt conſiderable utenſil in the court of the tabernacle 
was the brazen laver, which was conveniently ſituated between 
the altar of burnt offerings and the eaſt end. Moes having 
given no account of its ſhape and capaciouſneſs, nothing cer- 
tain can be affirmed about them. It ſerved firſt for the prieſts 
to waſh their hands and feet in, they being expreſly forbid un- 
der ſevere penalties to preſume upon any part of their function 
till they had performed that ceremony. Secondly, the entrails 
and legs of the victims are ſaid to have been waſhed there; but 
according to ſome Fews there was another reſervoir of water 
for the laſt ule, which is not waprobable, not only as it e. 
| mor 
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decent, but becauſe we find it ſo ordered in Solomon's 
where the brazen ſea was for the ſole waſhing of the 
prielts, and for waſhing the victims ten other lavers were ap- 
inted, This fountain was to be continually repleniſhed with 
watery Which office belonged to the Levites, unleſs perhaps 
they made the Nethinims bring the water to them to the entrance 


of the court. : 
To theſe utenſils already mentioned a great number of others 


more 
temple, 


| nicht be mentioned ſubſervient to various uſes, ſuch as kettles, 


, frying-pans, ovens, ſhovels, tongs, pick-axes, hatchets, 
ding — forks, tables, tubs, trays, diſhes, and many 
more, all of which were either made of braſs or of wood co- 
cred with that metal. Whenever they removed, it was the 
hbulineſs of the Levites to pack and cover them up with clothes 
and ſkins made for that purpoſe. In all the above account it 
i obſervable that there is no mention made of any flooring or 
wement ſo much as for the tabernacle, and yet it is hardly 
gedible that its rich and ſacred utenſils ſhould ſtand on the 
bare ground. There is nothing to hinder us from ſuppoſing 
that Hoſes might add many appendages to the things of the 
tabernacle as he ſaw needful in proceſs of time without deviat- 
ing in material points from the original pattern, and among 
others this flooring might be one. | 
Before we proceed to the laws of the ſecond table we ſhall 
here mention thoſe that related to the admiſſion of proſelytes 
into the congregation of the Lord, There was an expreſs com- 
mand of God that if any ſtranger was deſirous to be admitted 
to eat of the paſſover, he was firſt to be circumciſed, after 
which he was to be admitted not only to that grand ſolemnity, 
but to all the other religious privileges of the //raelites. Great 
part of the mixed multitude that came with them out of Egypt 
and of the conquered inhabitants-of Canaan were of this num- 
ber. And indeed the condition of thoſe that became circum- 
ciſed was ſo preferable to that of thoſe who continued in their 
old religion, that the number of the former increaſed very much. 
The ſelfiſh Jeros, it is ſuppoſed, on this account invented the 
uſtintion of proſelytes of the gate, and proſelytes of righteouſneſs, 
arcumciſion not being required of the former, who were only 
bound to abjure their idolatry, and to obſerve - the Noachid law 
or precepts of Noah, and were kept in a ſtate not many degrees 
better than flavery. We find no leſs than 153, ooo and up- 
wards of this kind in Solomon's time, who were all employed 
in the moſt ſervile and laborious works. The 7ervs were very 
[by of admitting proſelytes, and they refuſed their admiſſion 
three times according to the Talmud, where they are compared 
to the ruſt in iron, or ulcers in the body. After the time, if 
they perſiſted in their deſire of being admitted, they were to be 
arcumciſed before two or three ſufficient witneſſes, then to be 
aptized, in order to waſh away the filth of heatheniſm, and 

laltly, to offer up the uſual ſacrifices for ſin, after which they 
wee received as ſervants of the God of {/racl, Some nations 
Were 
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were excluded by Maſes longer than others. The dh 

. h 

and the Egyptians were received after the ſecond genen 

tion, becauſe the former were brethren, and 1/rael Had ſo. 

journed among the latter. The Moabites and Ammonites were 

not to be admitted till after the tenth generation, or acco:9. 

ing to the letter of the original, not even after the tenth ge- 

1 neration, becauſe they hired Balaam to curſe 1/rael, Baſtarg; 

N and all illegitimate * were under the fame excluſion with 

„ them. The Amalekites, as well as eunuchs of all kinds, were 

we totally excluded, the former becauſe they were under the di- 

was vine anathema, and the latter becauſe their condition was a0. 

14 counted a legal defect. What is meant by being excluded from 

' 4 the congregation of the Lord, is not agreed. Some under- 

118 ſtand by it, their being denied admittance into the 1/-alitij 

; i commonwealth by circumciſion, and others, their being ex- 

g cluded from places of authority; which laſt is moſt reccived 

q among chriſtian interpretcrs. he proſelytes of righteouſnek 

| Were obliged to circumciſe all the males, and baptize all the 

females in their family under the age of thirteen. 'Thoſ 

that were above that age, were at liberty to follow their own 

choice. None under thirteen could be admitted as proſelytes 

without the conſent of their parents, or in caſe of their re- 

fuſal, that of two or three judges; in which caſe their ad- 

miſſion was looked upon as a new birth, and their parents 

were no longer eſteemed as ſuch, and they even believed thi; 

kind of converts received new ſouls after baptiſm. All for- 

mer ties, either of blood or alliance, they imagined, were fo 

THT totally cancelled thereby, that even parents and their chil- 

5 8 dren might intermarry without committing inceſt; on which 

1 account, probably, it was that our Saviour accuſes the Scribe 

| and Phariſees of rendering their proſelytes ten times more the 
| children of hell than themſelves *. 

| The laws The laws of the ſecond table, or concerning the Fewrſh go- 

of the ſe- vernment, we ſhall mention in the ſame order as they are in 

cond table. the decalogue, and we ſhall begin with thoſe relating to pa- 

rents, both in a political and natural ſenſe. The patriarchs! 

government being become impracticable by reaſon of its being 

branched out into ſo many families, God, to prevent the }-::3 

from murmuring at any alteration of that form, declared tha! 

he himſelf would be their king, and would appoint, from time 

to time, proper vicegerents, under whom the heads of fami- 

lies ſhould govern and adminiſter juſtice in exact conformity 


cordingly it is ſaid, he was king in, or over, Feſhurun, or Tia), 
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to his laws. Maſes was declared the firſt vicegerent, and ac, 
when the heads of the people and the tribes of Tjrael were gathers) 
together; that is, probably when the divided power of the} 
heads of tribes and families centered in one head. To him 
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receeded Joſhua, the Fudges, and laſtly the Kings, but ſtill as 


2 
ſubſtitutes to God. 


mera. 
id ſo. 


were | 
cord- enforce obedience to them except the command, honour thy father vernors as 
h ge. and thy mother, which alluded moſt likely to the patriarchal to parents 
ſtardz wernment 3 and the prohibition againſt cur/ing the rulers of enjoincd. 


with ie pepe; whereas there are ſeveral expreſs precepts to re- 


were train the kings from abuſing their power and opprefling their 
e di- ubjects. Of this nature are thoſe that exclude all ſtrangers 
S a- from being raiſed to that dignity, that forbid a king of {jrae! 
from to multiply horſes, wives, riches, to marry ſtrange women, and 
der- the like ; to oblige him to write with his own hand a copy 
litih of God's law, to govern himſelf by it, without deviating from 
ex- it to the right or left; that enjoin him to make choice of per- 
-Ived ſons of wiſdom and integrity to be judges over the people, and 
ſneſs others of that kind. Though they acted many times very ar- 
the bitrarily, yet in many inſtances we find that the congregation 
hoſe of all //rae] put a negative upon their proceedings *. In latter 
ah times, however, they appear to have been above the controul 
ytes of this council, and too often were not even reitrained by 
Le- the laws of God, on which account ſeveral prophets were 
ac. commiſſioned by him to reprove them. 
cnts Their being anointed, or the eldeſt ſons of anointed perſons 
thy by ſome celebrated prophets, and appointed ſovereigns of a 
for- nation called in ſcripture a royal prieſthood, gave them a full 
e fo power not only in matters purely civil and military, but in ec- 
nil cleſiaſtical alſo. Many divines, indeed, think that they never 
uch exerciſed any authority in the latter as kings of 1jrael, but as 
he rophets and inspired perſons, ſuch as were David and Solomon. 
the * the reformations and regulations made by Haſetiab, Feho- 
ſhaphat, Foſiah, and others, who were neither prophets nor 
g0- inſpired perſons, plainly evince the contrary. They had power 
e n to conſult the oracle of Ur:m, and were commanded ſo to do 
Pa. upon all emergencies, as well as the general congregation, On 
hal ſome occaſions they aſſumed an abſolute power of life and 
1 death, and there are frequent inſtances of perſons being put to 
All death by their ſole will; though according to the law of 4Jo/es, 
hat the criminals ought to have been convicted by two or three 
ne witneſſes before proper judges. | 3 
wy That profound reſpect was paid to the regal dignity appears 
boch from the ſubmiſſive language with which they were ad- 
40% refed, and the humble manner of approaching them. Even 
ael, queens and prophets proſtrated themſelves with their faces to 
% the ground before them, as Nathan and Bathjheba did to David. 
the His jon Solomon, doubtleſs, raiſed the grandeur of the throne 
wy to a much greater heighth. God nevertheleſs was {till acknow- 
* ledged as ſupreme ſovereign, and neither the king, nor the 
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* Lowman on the civil government of the Hebrewe, c. viii. 
| | congre- 


What is very remarkable with reſpect to their monarchs is, Submiſ- 
that in the whole body of the Moſaic laws, there is nothing to {ion to go- 
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judges and ter him thoſe who were at the head of the Iſraelitiſh common. 
courts of wealth, were commanded to appoint a number of judges and 
Judicature, magiſtrates in all cities to adminiſter juſtice to the people, 


them. The good king Zeho/haphat was ſo affected with the re- 


A GENERAL HISTORY 
congregation, nor both united, had ever any legiſlative author. 
rity. When there was a neceflity of making a new law, Gol pre 
by his oracle exerted that prerogative. whe! 

The judges who governed 2 from Jaſbua to Saul, were 
appointed from time to time by God himſelf, and differed in Lev! 
nothing from kings but in title, pomp, and grandeur, and in in 


their dignity not being hereditary. They could make peace J. 
and war, ſummon the tribes to arms, conſult God by Urin rid, 
and the like. They are ſaid to have judged {/rael, and to haye con! 
taken yearly circuits through the land to adminiſter juſtice, Wl © d 


the people alſo repairing to them at their abodes for judy. to { 
ment; but whether this was done by way of appeal from the er. 
judgment of inferior courts, as the dernier reſort, or by way of by t 
conſulting them in doubtful caſes, is not eaſy to determine nat 
The latter, however, ſeems moſt probable from the command wal 
of Moſes, that in all doubtful caſes they ſhould apply then. Wl ©" 
ſelves to the prieſts and to the judges or head of the people 


then in being, to whoſe judgment they ſhould ſubmit under and 


pain of death. 
Beſides theſe judges, emphatically ſo called, Moaſes, and al. 


Theſe were to be men of wiſdom and probity, well verſed in 
the law of Maoſes, free from covetouſneſs and partiality, ſuch 
as would protect the innocent, the fatherleſs and widow, the 
helpleſs and ſtranger, and puniſh the guilty and evil doer. 
Theſe regulations, however, we find afterwards were but little 
regarded. Even the ſons of the upright Eli and Samuel 
proved moſt unrighteous deputies to their fathers : and in the 
reign of the pious David, a great deal of corruption had crept 
into the courts of judicature, otherwiſe his ſon Abſalom could 
have had no pretence for wiſhing that he had been a judge, to 
redreſs the grievances of the oppreſled. 

Theſe courts were held at the gates of the cities, and be. 
came in time very conſiderable; but how they were kept, or 
how many judges belonged to each, whether their power was 
equal, or ſome ſubordinate to others, cannot be gathered from 
ſcripture. In proceſs of time they became ſo corrupted, that 
the prophets were obliged, from time to time, to exclaim againſt 


monſtrances of one of them, that he immediately ſet about a 
thorough reformation, appointing new judges in every walled 
city, and charging them, in the moſt preſſing terms, to be more 
watchful and upright than their predeceſſors. He appointed 
two tribunals for the city of Feruſalem, the one conſiſting 
chiefly of prieſts and Levites for matters of religion, and the 
other, which was moſtly compoſed of the heads of families, for 
matters of ſtate. The courts are ſuppoſed to have continue 
in this form till the captivity ; but as the princes became more 
and more wicked, ſo did the judges under them, till God Me 

| | provoke 
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:oxoked to drive them out of the land. "Theſe tribunals, it 
the- nears, took cognizance of all civil and criminal caſes, even 
Gol where the offence was of a religious nature ; ſuch as idolatry, 
witchcraft, ſacrilege and the like, for which reaſon the prieſt and 
BN Leite, were appointed to aſſiſt if not to preſide in them. Accord- 
ed in in to the Talmudi/ts, beſides the ſanhedrim or grand council of 
d in o which reſided at Jeruſalem, and was ſupreme over all other 
ac Wh :-bunals throughout the land, there were other two courts, one 
15 conſiſting of 3, and the other of 23 judges, which they ſay were 
eo be in every city or town that had 120 inhabitants according 
le ſome, or families, according to others. The three judges 
uy were only arbitrators choſen one by each party, and the third 
bh by the other two. Their cognizance extended only to ſmall 
y of Wi ters, and the heavieſt puniſhment they could inflict was 
inc, i chipping. The other judged of all capital cauſes, and con- 
and BW benned'criminals to death. 
"I Next in authority to the magiſtrates were natural parents, 
3 ind theſe were to be honoured and obeyed in a moſt particular 
der i manner. The Talmudi/ts obſerve, that the law lays a greater 
tres upon honouring our parents than upon honouring God; 
becauſe we are only enjoined to honour the latter with our 
ſubſtance, whereas we are bound to honour the former whe- 
ther we have any ſubſtance or not, and to work in order to be 
able to maintain them. St. Paul remarks, that this was the firſt 
command with a promiſe. The puniſhment of diſobedient and 
wicked children was no leſs ſevere ; for it was death for any to 
curſe or ſtrike their parents, or even to continue in a ſtubborn 
dſobedience to their commands. In this laſt cafe they had 
power to inflict any puniſhment but death upon them. If they 
{till continued refractory, they might then bring and accuſe 
them before the judges, who upon full proof, were obliged to 
condemn them to death without mercy or delay. 

Now we are upon the ſubje& of puniſhment, we ſhall, before 
we proceed to the following precept, give an account of thoſe 
which were either appointed by the Moſaic law, or made uſe 
of at the prince's will againſt obnoxious perſons before the cap- 
trity. The ſmaller ſort of puniſhments were either, 1. Fines 
by way of compenſation for wrongs, theft, and the like. 2. 
&lling for ſlaves thoſe who were not able to pay their debts or 
make ſatisfaction for a wrong. 3. The talian law, eye for eye, 
_ nth for tooth, flripe for flripe, &c. 4. Whipping, which was 
15 not to exceed forty laſhes. | 


ed The capital puniſhments were of four kinds, namely, ſtoning, 
oi burning, beheading, and ſtrangling. 1. Stoning was the mot 
* ulual, and when the law condemned a perſon to death without 
ng naming the kind, this was always underſtood to be meant by 
he l. The crimes deſcrving this death were all ſorts of inceſt, ſo- 


or Lomp, beſtiality, raviſhing a betrothed virgin, or her conſent- 
ed ing to be defiled by another man, blaſpheming, ſabbath break- 


re e, witchcraft, idolatry, the inticing of others to idolatry, re- 
1. . « 4 9 4 
5 bellious children, offering ones ſced to Moloch, and ſome others 
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The laws 
againſt 
murder. 


A GENERAL HES TORY 
of the like nature. The execution was always without e 
city, and the witneſſes, after laying their hand upon the heal 
of the criminal, and ſaying, thy blood be upon thee, threw the 
firſt ſtone, and the reſt of the ſpectators helped to diſpatch him 
There were fometimes indeed irregular cafes, wherein jt wil 
allowed to ſtone the criminal upon the ſpot, without further 
trial. Theſe, however, ought rather to be looked upon as 203. 
lous mobbings, though encouraged in ſome degree under the 
title of Judgments of zeal. 2. The puniſhment of burning ap- 
pears to have been uſed before Jes from Fudab's condemns 
ing his daughter-in-law to the flames. "The #Z7/aic law con- 
demned the daughters of prieſts to be burnt for incontinency : 
and Achan was condemned to be ſtoned and burned for fach. 
lege. Theſe are the only two places where that puniſkmen: i 
nentioned. The Fews fay, ſome other crimes were allo puniſh. 
ed with burning, and ſay it was two fold, namely, burning with 
fire, and with melted lead poured down the criminal's throg, 
3. Beheading, the Jetoiſh doctors ſay, was a puniſhment ay. 
pointed only for murderers, and for towns that were fallen 
into idolatry. But nothing like it appears to have been prac- 
tiſed before the captivity. The ſame may be ſaid of ftrang!ing 
though the Talmudiſis reckon fix forts of criminals wo were 
condemned to this death, namely, thoſe that ſtruck their pu- 
rents; menſtealers; the prieſts that refuſed to conform to the 
determination of the court; falſe prophets, or thoſe who pro- 
pheſied in the name of falſe _ he that defiled another ma 
bed, and he that had criminal converiation with a prieſt's daugh- 
ter. As for ſome other puniſhments, particularly that of cru- 
cifixion which Chriſt ſuffered, though ſome have fancied it to 
be implied in the words of Deuteronomy, if a man be hanged un 
a tree, his body ſhall not remain all night upon it, yet it is gene- 
rally allowed to have been not a Few: but a Roman puniſh- 
ment. But the moſt dreadful of all the Few puniſhments, 
though not a capital one, was excommunicatton, eſpecially that 
entitled Shematta, anſwering to the Syrian Aaranatha, uſed 
by St. Paul, which ſignifies in both tongues, the Lord comes, ur 
zs at hand. 

The ſecond law of the ſecond table prohibited murder, which 
Moſes tells us, from the time of the flood could not be expiated 
but by the death of the murderer, whatever might be the puniſh- nd 
ment of it before that time. God, under the law, expreſſes the that 
greateſt abhorrence againſt it, and ordered the guilty perſon to 
be torn, as we obſerved, from his altar. He prohibited both Un- 
the avenger and the judges from making any compoſition, or Wer 


accepting of any recompence for the crime; and the law the 
againſt it extended equally to the I/raelites and to the ſtrangers hay) 
that dwelt among them. To inſpire the people with an un- jeu 
common horror againſt wilful murder, an expiation was even i hon 
inſtituted for uncertain murder. The judges and elders of that my 


city that was neareſt to the place where a perſon was found 


murdered, were obliged to ſtrike off the head of a heifer 2 BY 
146 
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had never been yoked, to waſh their hands over her, and to 

profeſs that their hands had not ſhed this blood, .neither their 

eres ſeen it done; after which they were to pray God not to 

Jay it to their charge. = | | 
The law, thou ſhalt not commit adultery, is underſtood by the Againſt 
cs as a prohibition of all kind of illicit coition and unnatu- adultery, 

1 luſts. Beſides, inceſt, rape, ſodomy, and beſtiality, were 

forbid by other expreſs laws under pain of death. Fornication 

was forbid by ſeveral laws, and in ſome caſes was made capital 

for any woman who ventured to marry under the notion of be- 

ing a virgin, and was proved to be otherwiſe, was to be ſtoned. 

Ihe complained, indeed, againſt the man who had deflowered 

her, he was obliged to pay her father fifty ſhekels of filver, and 

to marry her, without having 1t in his power to put her away 
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during her life. Adultery was puniſhable with death in both g 

parties, if they were both married, or only the woman; but the ö 

at, puniſhment of a married man who cominitted adultery with an : 

p. unmarried woman, cannot be affirmed to be the ſame. 5 3 

len With reſpect to the wives, to deter them from all unlawful The wa- 1 

rac- liberties of that kind, as well as, perhaps, to prevent thoſe that ters ot i 

ing, were innocent from being unjuſtly ſuſpected and ill treated by Jealouly- 2 
vere their jealous huſbands, Maſes was commanded to appoint the 
pa- waters of jealouſy, with the promiſe of a conſtant miracle, by 
tre which the guilty ſhould be puniſhed in a very dreadful man- 
pro- ner, and the innocent cleared with applauſe. The ſuſpected 
b woman was brought by her huſband to the prieſt, who having 
ig heard the accuſation, brought her before the Lord to the taber- 
cru nacle or temple, uncovered her head, that is, according to the 
t to F-ws, ſhaved her hair, and put the offering of her huſband, 
d on namely, a cake of barley meal, into her hand. He himſelf, at 
ne- the ſame time, took ſome holy water impregnated with worm- 
iſh wood, and put ſome of the duſt of the pavement into it, toge- 


nts, tber with the words of the curſe written at full length. The 
that ſubſtance of the curſe was, that if ſhe had been guilty of de- 
uſel AY fling her marriage-bed, thoſe waters ſhould ſwell and burſt her 
„belly and rot her thigh, but if ſhe was innocent, they ſhould 

have no power to hurt her. After he had waſhed out the 
lich words of the curſe in the bitter water, he gave it her to drink, 
ited end taking the cake from her hand, he waved it to the Lord, 
ih- nd burnt part of it upon the altar. The conſequence was, 
the that if ſhe was guilty, the water did burſt her belly and rot her 
1 to i ttigh, and ſhe died ſoon after the drinking of it; but if ſhe was 
zoth WW i1nocent, ſhe not only came oft unhurt, but as a token and re- 
„ot ward of her continence became more healthy and fruitful ; and 
aus the huſband was for the future to cheriſh her the more for 
gers Paving given him ſuch an eminent proof of her chaſtity. The 
un- Veo add, that theſe laws could have no effect upon the wife, 
ven I bow guilty ſoever, if the huſband had likewiſe been guilty of 
chat WW tranſgreſſing the laws of wedlock. Whether the 1/raelites, in 
und dis inſtitution, imitated any cuſtom of the Egyptians, or of any 
chat other nation, is uncertain ; but it is plain that almoſt every 
had Vor. I. T country, 
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country, ſince, had a kind of trial or ordeal, not only for caſc; 
of incontinency, but almoſt for every crime. 

The other laws relating to marriage were very few. The 
Moſaic law no where obliged men to marry, yet the Few 
from the words increaſe and multiply, always 3 upon it a 
an indiſpenſable duty ; for which reaſon they uſed to marry 
their children very young, their daughters particularly whey 
they came of age, which with them was at twelve. JM; 
only reſtrained the 1ſrae/ites from marrying within certain de- 
grees of conſanguinity, which had till then been permitted, to 

revent their taking wives from among the 1dolatrous nations, | 
Theſe are therefore the degrees prohibited by him under pain | 
of death as inceſtuous: 1. To marry one's own father or mo- 
ther. 2. Father and mother-in-law. 3. The brother or ſiſter 
of one's father or mother. 4. A grandſon or grandaughter. 

An uncle or aunt. 6. A ſon or davghter-in-law. 7. Two 
Lathes or ſiſters, by which the Jetos underſtood thoſe only 
by the mother's ſide. 8. A brother or ſiſter-in-law, 9g. The 
huſband or wife of an uncle or aunt. 10. The father and fon, 
or mother and daughter, either together, or one after the death 
of the other. Moſes alſo prohibited the firſt born to be diſin- 
herited out of favour or affection to another wife, and com- 
manded, that upon the marriage of a ſecond wife during the 
life of the firſt, the huſband ſhould be fill bound to continue | 
to the former her food, raiment, and the duty of marriage. As | 
to the law called {r:rate, which obliged a man whoſe brother 
died without iſſue to marry his widow to raiſe up ſeed to his 
brother, Moſes left it in ſome meaſure to a man's choice whe- 
ther he would comply with the law or not. In caſe of a re- 
fuſal, the widow could only ſummon him before the judges of | 
the place, where if he perſiſted, ſhe untied his ſhoe, fpit in his 
face, and ſaid, thus ſball it be done unto the man who refuſes ti 
build up his brother's houſe ; after which he was branded with | 
the name of the man whole ſhoe was unlooſed. The Rallies 
have underſtood this law in a very reſtrained ſenſe, and affirm, 
that only the eldeſt of the ſurvivers was required to marry the 


widow, and not even he if he was already married. But Baaz, 


who was not even neareſt of kin to the deceaſed huſband of 
Ruth, we find, thought himſelf obliged to marry her when the | 
nearelt kinſman refuſed to do it; and from the caſe of the ſeven } 
brethren put to our Saviour by the Sadducres, the opinion of the 
Rabbies appears to be groundleſs. The huſband, we find by 


another law, was obliged to pay down a competent dowry for 


the wife, or, as the Jews term it in their contracts, the price of 
equivalent of her virginity. The marriages were contracte 
by the parents or relations of the parties on both ſides, and 
when the matter was agreed, the bridegrcom was introduced 
to his bride, preſents were exchanged, and the contract ſigned 
before witneſſes. After conſummation, the bride tarried ſtil 
ſome time with her relations, and was then ſent away o 
ner huſband's habitation, with ſinging and dances at the found 
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of ſeveral inſtruments. This laſt was generally performed in 
the night, and the parable of the ten virgins plainly alludes to 
it. It was likewiſe uſual with them to contract theſe marriages 
very young, both parties continuing ſtill with their parents till 
they were of age to conſummate. The daughters, whether they 
were eſpouſed or not, were kept very ſtrict, and out of ſight, 
by the Hfaelites, from which privacy the unmarried damſels came 
to be called almaks, which ſignifies hidden and concealed. 

By another Jaw heireſſes were forbidden to marry out of their 
own tribe, from which limitation the reſt were exempted. 
Aman however was left to his liberty to marry not only in 
any of the twelve tribes, but even out of them, provided it 
was with nations that uſed circumciſion, ſuch as the Midianites, 
the [hmaelites, Edomites, Moabites and Egyptians. Thus Moſes 
married a Midianite, Boaz a Meoabite, Abſalom's mother was 
the daughter of the king of Geſbur, and Solomon in the begin- 
ning of his reign married Pharoah's daughter. Whenever 
therefore we find him and other kings blamed for marrying 
ſrange women we mult underſtand it of theſe nations that 
were idolatrous and uncircumciſed, and of thoſe women wha 
had not become proſelytes to the Few religion. 

As for their manner of celebrating marriage, though Moſes 
has been ſilent concerning it, ſome few ceremonials may be 
gathered from ſcripture and the reſt from the Rabbies. It does 
not appear that it was accompanied with any religious cere- 
mony, ſuch as going to the tabernacle, or temple, offering of 
ſacrifices; or even that it was performed by or before a prieſt. 
From the examples of Iſaac with Rebecca, of Boaz with Ruth, 
and of Tobias with Sarah, we may conclude that the parents 
and the reſt of the company did pray for the proſperity of the 
new married couple. Theſe nuptials were accompanied with 
faſting and mirth, which laſted a whole week, and it may be 
concluded the feaſts were very ſplendid, from that beautiful 
compariſon of the Pſalmiſt, of the glory of a riting ſun to a 
bridegroom coming out of his nuptial chamber. 

Their plurality of wives was far from being cither a charge 
or incumbrance on them, conſidering their ſimple way of liv- 
Ing. The women we find from the ſacred books employed 
ticmſelves in dreſſing of viduals, taking care of the children, 
hinning, carding, weaving, and the like, whilft their huſ- 
ey choſe the more laborious works in the fields and vine- 
fards, 


For the hardneſs of their hearts, as our Saviour obſerves, And i 


Uliſes indulged the Fews, who; thought themſclves unhappy 
n wedlock, with the remedy of divorce. We do not find 
hat ithad ever been practiſed by any of the patriarchs what- 
frer it might have been by other nations. Theſe are the 
Fords of thelaw, or rather permiſſion, „When a man hath 
taken a wife and married her, and it come to paſs ſhe Hhnds 
. no favour in his eyes, becauſe he ht found in her ſome tnctean- 
ua, then let him Write her a bill of divorcement, and give 
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S CENEAAL HISTORY 
ce jt into her hand, and ſend her out of his houſe. And when th 


« ſhe is departed ſhe may go and be another man's wife; and hc 
% if her ſecond huſband hate her and write her a bill of divorce Nc 
« —orit he chance to die—her former huſband ſhall not take Ja 
ce her again to be his wife after ſhe is defiled, for that is an 1 
& abomination to the Lord.“ — Both Fews and Chriftians are ha 
divided in their opinion concerning the words he has found in tl 
her ſome uncleanneſs, turpitude or nakedneſs. Some of the ha 

e have ſo extended them as to make divorce lawful even Wl © 
upon the ſlighteſt fault; ſuch as, according to Hillel, ſpoiling (0 
his meat in cooking, or according to Akkiba, if he finds another 4 


that pleaſed him better. To make this out they divide the text ar 
thus, / ſhe do not find favour in his eyes, and if he find in her gry 4 
wncleanneſs. Others however condemn ſuch a perverſe reading, 
and confine the cauſe of the huſband's diſlike to the caſe of of 


unchaſtity, or a defilement of that kind, which we find did py 
not even always excite the huſband to ſeek a divorce. Dad 4 
we find did not repudiate thoſe concubines or wives of the 3 
ſecond rank, whom his ſon Ab/alom had publickly debauched, 0 
The Levite alſo went to ſeek and bring home his concubine, th 
after ſhe had played the harlot and forſaken him; and the fame be 
may be ſaid of Samſon, who went and demanded his wife after 1 


ſhe had been given to another man. The firſt ſenſe of the fo 
words has been moſt followed by the Zews, but ſufficiently 
condemned by Chriſt in the goſpel, not only becauſe diyorces 
were become too frequent, and permitted upon every trivia 50 


occaſion *; but alſo to aſſure the people that the marriage 
knot was not to be diſſolved upon any pretence, except that ® 


of infidelity. According to Fs/ephrs the women were not per- 
mitted on any account to divorce their huſbands. He adds 
Salome, ſiſter to Herod the Great, was the firſt that took upon 
her to divorce her huſband, whoſe example was ſoon followal 
by others whom he mentions. = 

The precept in the decalogue thou ſhalt not ſteal, was under. 
ſtood by the Jews of men ſtealing. The other forts of theit 
they imagined were implied in the laſt precept, Thou hall nt 
covet. We ſhall however include under the ſame head, the laws 
againſt the firſt kind mentioned, and the taking away of ano. 
ther man's property, whether privately or by open force, and 
alſo thoſe againſt every act of fraud and injuſtice, which is con- 
trary to the right and common faith of mankind. 

The ſtealing of a man was the only capital theft under the 
law of Moſes. The Jews however, not without ſome founds- 
tion, confine it to the ſtealing of an 1ſraelite, as Maſes in one 
place expreſſes the precept, F a man be found ſtealing any ! 
his brethren of the children of Iſrael. All other theft was pur 
niſhed by reſtitution, and the addition of a fine, according t0 


——— 


1 8 Ant. 1. ir. c. 8. & l. de ſua vit. ad fin. Phil. de ſp: 
egib. 
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the nature of the theft. The man however who broke into an 
houſe in the night to rob, might with impunity be killed, though 
not in the day- time. If the thief had not wherewith to make 
atisfaction according to the law, it was lawful for the proſe- 
cutor, if he was an ljraelite to fell him to an Iſraclite. If he 
had a wife and children, they might likewiſe be ſold with him 
till ſatisfaction was made to the oftended ; atleaſt, it ſeems to 


ive been ſo underſtood and practiſed by the Ferws in caſes of 


debt, as may be gathered from the words of the prophet Eliſba 
the widow, and from the parable in the goſpel, where the 
creditor commands the inſolvent debtor and his wife and chil- 
ren to be ſold, and —— to be made. If a thief was un- 
married, and his maſter gave him a wife during his ſervitude, 
the children he had by her were his maſter's property. In caſes 
of petty larceny the law was very indulgent, and Solomon tells 
ca thief was not deſpiſed that ſtole to ſatisfy his hunger. 
Miſes, however, was far from countenancing ſuch kind of theft, 
he allowed a man in caſes of extreme want to fell himſelf, 
and even his unmarried daughter, on condition either that 
the buyer ſhould marry her, or if he did not, that ſhe ſhould 
de redeemed by the higheſt bidder that would. A man that 
was accuſed of theft was obliged to cl-ar himſelf by oath be- 
fore the judge, and if he could be afterwards proved forſworn, 
he was put to death, not tor the theft, but for the perjury. 
The fame law reached alſo to the receiver or concealer of ſtolen 
goods, knowing them to be ſuch, tor ſo the Jetos underſtood 
the words, he ſpall bear his iniquity. All kind of uſury was 
allo forbid'by the law of Moſes from one {ſraelite to another, 
but of ſtrangers, that is, of the Gent:/es, they were permitted 
to take ſome uſury, yet ſo as not to oppreſs them by too great 
extortion, or indeed in any manner whatever, they being in 
ſuch caſes put upon the ſame foot with the fatherleſs and the 


widow, whoſe protector God every where declares himſelf. 


Opprefling of ſervants and hirelings, defrauding them, or even 
detaining their wages though but tor one night; denying them 
neceflary food and reſpite ; private miſchiefs, ſuch as miflead- 
ing the blind or even another's cattle, removing of land marks, 
digging of pits and leaving them uncovered, and many more 
of the like nature, were likewiie reckoned enormous crimes z 
and terrible curſes were denounced againſt the tranſgreſſors by 
God. Moſes likewiſe gave them many wholeſome laws relating 
to things committed to another's care or pledged for a time, 
and forbad not only the uſe of falſe weights and meaſures, but 
alſo all kind of frauds, circumvention in contracts, whether 
written or verbal, both in merchandizing and all other deal- 


ings between man and man, 7 
The chief law againſt falſe witneſs was that of the Deca- 


277 


The law 
logue, Thou ſhalt not bear, or according to the original, % againſt 


Halt not anſwer falſe witneſs againſt thy neighbour, The judges falſe wit- 


were bound to abide by the teſtimony of two or three wit- neſs, 


neſſes, eſpecially in capital caſes, a jingle witneſs not being 
* ſuffi- 
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ſufficient to condemn any man. The law condemned a ip 
witneſs to the ſame puniſhment, which, in conſequence of his 
teſtimony, would have been inflicted upon the innocent; and 
if examined upon oath and proved forſworn, he was to be 
put to death. The judges were alſo required to be very ſtrid 
in examining the witneſſes as to their character, and to weigh 
the nature of the evidence, in order to prevent as far as poflible 
the guilty being acquitted, or the innocent being con- 

demned. | 
And The tenth precept of the Decalogue, Thou halt not can 
againſt co- thy neighbour's houſe, wife, &c. is juitly eſteemed by the ewif 
veting doctors the prop and foundation of all the otherlaws of the ſecond 
another's table, and he that obſerves this is in no danger of breaking 
property. the reſt. The Talmudijts underſtand it in the refined and ftri 


| 

* 

| ſenſe of the goipel ; but whether it was ſo interpreted by the 
| antient 7-tvs is not eaſy to determine. 

1 4 Some miſ- We ſhall now ſubjoin an account of ſome other mixed lays 
} I cellaneous relating to food, raiment, planting, ſowing, decency, and 
110 laws. 1 and ſuch diſeaſes as excluded men from common 

ociety. 


The eat- Of all the food prohibited by the * blood may 

ing of be reckoned in the fuſt place, that prohibition being as old x5 

blood pro the deluge, Mah being forbidden, under ſevere threatnings, from 

hibited. eating not only the blood itſelf, but the fleſh alſo, if not entire- 
ly freed from it. The eating of it is expreſly forbidden by 
Moſes, not only to the Iſraelites, but to the ſtrangers that lived 
among them, even under pain of death. A modern traveller“ 
tells us, this law 1s ſtill ſtrictly obſerved by ſome eaſtern churches, 
by virtue doubtleſs of the apoſtolic canon, which has been kept 
ever ſince by the eaſtern, and for ſeveral ages by the weſtern 
church, and confirmed by ſeveral councils from time to time, 
God ſeems even to put it on the level with ſacrificing ones ſeed 
to Moloch, when he threatens to ſet his face againſt him that 
tranſgreſſes in either caſe, which expreſſion is not uſed in any 
other prohibition. | | | 

Unclean Next to the blood was forbidden likewiſe the fleſh of a con- 

meats. ſiderable number of beaſts, fowls, fiſhes, and reptiles, which 
were therefore to be deemed unclean. This diſtinction, how- 
ever, of clean and unclean, .ſeems to have been prior to the 
Moſaical law, and to have been known before the deluge, as we 
have formerly mentioned. The general rules given by Miz 
for diſtinguiſhing the clean from the unclean were the follow- 
ing. Of beaſts, whatever did not both chew the cud and di- 
vide the hoof was to be reckoned unclean. Of fowl, all carni- 
verous birds, ſuch as the eagle, vultur, and: the like, all that 
had four feet and yet flev/, as the bat, were alſo unclean. Oi 
fiſhes, all that had fins and ſcales were lawful, and all that 


wanted either were forbidden. Of inſects, all that had wing 


— 


Tudolph. hiſt. Ethiop. I. 3. c. i. 


might 
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might be eaten, but whatever did only crawl on the earth was 
f his unclean. Laſtly, the fat of the clean beaſts was forbidden, 
and becauſe in all ſacrifices it was to be burnt upon the altar, as 
pertaining unto God. The fleſh of beaſts torn in pieces, or 
at died of themſelves, was likewiſe forbidden, 

As to dreſs, Maſes has left no poſitive laws, except thoſe re- 
lating to the peculiar dreſs of prieſts, and where he orders the 
people to Wear blue fringes to the borders of their garments 
r a remembrance that they were now no longer to live after 
cir own will, but after the commands of God. The ſecond 
10% WY not conſiderable negative precepts of this kind were thoſe 
| which forbad the promiſcuous habit of both ſexes, and the 
ing weaving of two different ſtuffs, ſuch as linen and woolen, in 
ris e fame garments, which precepts, and others of a like kind, 


Raiment. 


the e ſuppoſed to have been given in oppoſition to ſome idolatrous 1 
practice among the heathens. Cleanneſs and decency, though |; 
aus Very neceſſary in hot climates, are enjoined by Moſes under ſe- f 
and rere penalties, and thoſe who laboured under any defilement, b 
non were ordered to purify themſelves by proper ceremonies. j 
The greateſt of all defilements was reckoned the leproſy, for The le- Y 
may which reaſon thoſe who were infected with it were obliged to proſy a de- F 
e ſeparate from the reſt till they were cured. Monarchs gjement * 
om themſelves were not exempted from this law, as appears from ; 4 
jre- the inſtance of Uzz1ah; and indeed one kind of it was of fo iv 
by infectious a nature that too much caution could not be uſed to 7 
ved revent its ſpreading, Thoſe that died of it were even buried 1 
r* ſeparately from the reſt. The milder kind, namely, the dry q 
es, one, ſeems rather to have been an eye-ſore than an infectious 7 
ept I diſeaſe. Maſes diſtinguiſhes three forts of leproſy, nanny, 4 
ern that of the body, of garments, and of houſes. Of the firſt z| 
ne, there were two kinds, the moſt violent of which not only cor- 55 
ee rupted the fleſh, but corroded the bones, being reckoned in- by 
hat WAY curable when it ſeized the ſolid parts. Tournefort, who had ſeen % 
ny it in the Levant, thinks it a kind of venereal diſeaſe, and that 4 
if taken in time it might be cured by the ſame method. The 6 
n- leproſy of the garments is ſuppoſed to have been owing to ſome 
ich WY defect in the management of the wool, &c. The marks of 
W- tis kind of leproſy were ſpots either of a reddiſh or greeniſh 
the hue, which appeared upon the garments, whether of linen, 
we WH woolen, or of ſkins. The leproſy of the houſes was diſtin- 
o/er WY guiihed by a kind of ruſt or ſcurf that ſpread itſelf along the 
" walls, which if it was found incurable, the houſe was ordered 
* 


to be demoliſhed. The prieſts were the proper * 
the diſeaſe and of the cure, concerning which es left them 
ſereral plain directions *. 
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The Fewihh cuſtoms, bath religious and civil, being chief 
founded on their laws, and many of them being already men- 
tioned above, we ſhall have the leſs to ſay here, eſpecially 2; 
books and authorities of a date old enough to be depended on 
are wanting to clear the ſubject. We have already mentioned 
the cuſtoms they uſed at weddings and feſtivals ; we ſhall now 
ſpeak of thoſe that were practiſed at births and feaſts, to which 
we ſhall add a ſhort account of their abominable rites at their 
high places, groves, &c. and of their various kinds of diving. 
tions, games, and ceremonies uſed at burials. 
Circumciſion, it may be remembered, was not enjoined by the 
Moſaic law, but by virtue of the expreſs command given to 
Abraham. No precept was given how the ceremony was to he 

erformed, but it was entirely left to the option of the parent. 
The inſtrument for cutting off the prepuce was generally a 
ſharp ſtone, as being leſs dangerous than ſteel. The child was 
circumciſed at home, where the father or ſome friend held him 
in his arms, while ſome other expert perſon cut off the fore- 
ſkin. It was always looked upon as a high compliment to he 
_ choſen to this office. After having cut off the foreſkin, he ap- 
plied his mouth to the wound, and having ſucked the blood 
twice or thrice, and ſpit it out into a tumbler of wine, he threw 
ſome ſtyptic powder upon the wound and dreſſed it. He then 
put the cup of wine and blood to the infant's lips, pronouncing 
theſe words of the prophet, Live in thy blood, repeated the 
cxxviii pſalm, and wiſhed his parents joy, and that they might 
thus aſſiſt at his wedding. This ceremony was uſually accom- 
panicd with great rejoicing and feaſting, and at this time the 
child was named by the parents in preſence of the company, 
Theſe names were generally ſomething relating to the parents 
or the child, or to ſome other circumſtances of time. The Jews 
afterwards added ſeveral] ſuperſtitious cuſtoms to this ceremony; 
ſuch as placing a ſtool for Elijah, who they ſay aſſiſted inviſhbly 
at the ceremony, writing the names of three friendly angels, 
and affixing them to the walls of the room, to preſerve the 
child from the power of Lillith, who according to them was 
Adam's firſt wife, and being parted from him, uſed to vent her 
ipleen againſt women in childbirth and new-born children. 

As for the cuſtoms and ceremonies uſed at their feaſts, which 
beſides thoſe commanded or permitted by the law were neither 
many nor ſumptuous, we ſhall only mention ſuch as bear an 
analogy with ſome paſſages in the goſpel. Theſe were the ſa- 
luting of the gueſts, waſhing their feet, which Joſeph ordered 
to be performed to his brethren when they came to dine with 
him in Egypt, anointing the head with oil, the only inſtance of 
hich before the goſpel we find in that alluſion of the Pialmiff, 
Thou haſt prepared a table for me thou haſt anointed my head wit) 
oz], Theſe firſt ceremonies being over, the maſter of the houſe 
began to crave a bleſſing; but if there was any ſtranger or per- 
fon of ſuperior rank preſent, he complimented him with 2 
Omcec, 
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fly office, which was not to be refuſed upon any pretence; for 


ich had gone round, the bread was then bleſſed, broke and diſtri- 


en- they believed that he who refuſed to crave a bleſſing ſhortened | 
2 bis own days. The maſter then took a cup of wine, and hay- i 
on ing pleſſed the creator of the vine, he ſipped a little of it and h 
1ed weit to the next perſon till it had gone round, Our Saviour A 
ow * obſerved by St. Luke to have begun with it. After the cup f 

N 

4 


buted to the gueſts, which Chriſt allo did to the apoſtles. As 


| 7 
5 von as they had done eating, the ſame perſon who had craved 1 
the blefſing alſo gave thanks, the feaſt being concluded with { 
the mother cup full of wine. Our Saviour is ſuppoſed to have 5 
to inſtituted the ſacrament in this laſt cup. Some of theſe laſt cere- 9 
be monies however it is likely were only uſed at their grand feſti- s 
nt, vals, eſpecially that of the paſlover; though the firſt was ſel- 15 
Y 2 Jom or ever omitted. In antient times it appears that they \- 
Vas {tat meat; but in our Saviour's time, the cuſtom was altered = 
im into that of lying down *. | | | 
fe- Their high places were of two ſorts. In ſome they worſhip- Wo 
de ed the true God, and in others they ſerved ſtrange Gods, and 1 
p- committed the moſt horrid wickedneſs in their worſhip. Both Their = 
00 became very common, and we read but of few kings who had oak 4M 
ew the courage to pull down thoſe that ſerved for idolatrous pur- * 1 
en poſes. The former were even expreſly forbidden by God 3 i 
- » 
ng though ſeemingly countenanced by the examples of Samuzl, 0 
he David, Eliſha, and other inſpired perſons, who might perhaps i= 
ht however be juſtified by ſome divine permiſſion. Nothing could 5 
m- de more ſeverely threatned than the frequenting of the latter; = 
he Jaſbua nevertheleſs had been ſcarcely dead above 20 years, i 
. when they began to embrace the 1dolatrous rites of the heathen 
its with great fondneſs. Solomon, by the multitude of his ſtrange nn 
Ws women, is branded for having brought this evil to its greateſt 10 


y; height, which was never thoroughly rooted out till Veſiab's 
ly ig, that is, about 369 years after. 
n conſequence of theſe abominable idolatries they gave 

he themſelves up to all kinds of divinations and witcheries prac- 
745 tied among the heathen. Theſe were of various kinds, and Divina. 
er are exprefled by Moſes in the terms following; There ſhall not tions 

be found among you any one that maketh his ſon or his daughter to : 
ch paſs through the fire, or that uſeth divinations, or an obſerver of 


ky 
* 
2 


zer nes, or an inchanter, or a witch, or a charmer, or a conſultor 
an with familiar ſpirits, or a wizard, or a necromancer. 

ſa- Games, for aught appears, they totally abſtained from. 
ed They had not ſo much as a name for them, but what doth pro- 
ith perly ſignify to laugh, play, toy, and ſuch like innocent 
of amuſements. Even Solomon himſelf, who had imitated or ra- 
„ ther outdone the grandeur of other kingdoms, doth yet make 
ith 

ile 5 | : 
er- * Leo de Mod. Cærem. Jud. p. iv. Goodwin's Moſ. Luke xxii. 


nat dam. ix. 13, A. 5. 
es 4+ . 
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no mention of any kind of games either of hazard or of the fac] 
theatre; neither do the ſcriptures any where ſpeak of them Jike 
According to the Talmudi/ts and other Fewiſh commentator, the 
all good Iſraelites utterly abhorred all kinds of games, ſpectacles, 
&c. One of them rendered the firſt words of the firſt pſalm. WI 
Bleſſed is the man who hath not ſet his foot in a theatre. From WM bu 
Mr. Selden it appears that games of hazard were looked upon ite 
by them as a kind of theft, no gain being thought lawful that j 
reſulted from a contract depending upon chance. | 

Their di- Eating, drinking, dancing, and muſic, ſeem to have heen 

their chief diverſions; at leaſt they are thoſe which good old 

Barzillai ſeems to bewail his incapacity for; and for the excek 

of which they were often blamed by the prophets. Whether 

they uſed hunting, fowling, fiſhing, and ſuch like, we will not 
pretend to ſay ; but we find frequent mention made of nets, 

gins, traps, fowlers, hunters, &c. 

Their diet, except on feſtivals, ſeems to have been very 
plain. Their bread was made either of barley or wheat, baked 
into thin cakes, ſome in ovens, ſome on the hearth, and others 
in a frying pan, ſome with and ſome without oil; and inſtead 
of bread they often uſed parched corn. Honey was commended 
for its deliciouſneſs. 

Titles. High titles were unknown among them, unleſs thoſe which 
implied ſome office, ſuch as general, treaſurer, recorder, and 
the like. They chiefly valued themſelves upon their genealo- 
gies. Some regard was alſo had to the diſtinction of tribes 
or families, as to that of Levi, Judah, and Ephraim; and every 
tribe reſpected thoſe who were the heads or fathers of it. Al 
the elder branches in general, and next to theſe old men ef 
what tribe or branch ſoever, were held in great veneration. 
This reſpect however did not conſiſt in giving to any man how 

reat ſoever, the king excepted, any pompous title, but in a 
N approach and behaviour, and in a reſpectful phrate 
peculiar to the Hebrews, in which, though the ſecond perſon 
was always uſed even to a prince, yet the ſpeaker always ex- 
preſſed himſelf in the third with the addition of ſervant or 


verſions, 


Diet, 
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1 5 handmaid. 
14 i Diſeaſes On account of their laborious and frugal lives, and the 
9 rare healthfulneſs of the country, we read of very few diſeaſes among ore 
1 among them; much leſs of phyſicians, except ſuch as are now known wh 
14 || them. by the name of ſurgeons, whom the antient Greeks as well as ar 
ul | the Hebrews called phyſicians or healers. ſlo 
Wo | Their Their mourning, either on a private or a public occaſion, gu 
j Mourn- was expreſſed much after the ſame manner, not with ſuch for- ſet 
ing. malities as are uſed among us; but by ſuch as expreſſed all the we 
4 tokens of - inward grief, or would at leaſt be apt to cauſe a real ha 
4 one in thoſe who were obliged to go through ſuch a ſeries 0: do 
1 mournful ceremonies. They rent their clothes, uncovered an 
4 their heads, ſmote their breaſts, tore their hair and beards, de: 
® put aſhes and dirt upon their heads, went baretoot, 1 by cal 
4 5 ack- 1 
14 
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the fick cloth next the ſkin, lay upon the bare ground, and the 
They were however expreſly forbid to cut or ſcarify 


— e after the example of the neighbouring nations. The 
es, mourning WAS longer and ſhorter according to the occaſion. 
m, When it was for an ordinary perſon or near relation it laſted 
om hut about 2 week ; but for the death of a conſiderable perſon 


it continued a whole month, as was done for Maſes and Aaron. 


] 
> Their funeral ceremonies were no leis mourntul. As ſoon Funerals. 
s a perſon was dead, all the near relations came to the houſe 
en in their mourning habit, and fat down in ſilence upon the 
Nd ground, while another part of the houſe ecchoed with the 
ef voices of the mourners, and the ſounds of inſtruments ſuitable 
er i the occaſion. The muſical inſtruments we only find prac- 
10t tied in our Saviour's time; but the Talmudiſis aſſure us, that 
ts, it was not only an antient cuſtom, but was even obligatory, 
the pooreſt huſband being obliged to hire two on the death of 
ry kis wife. The muſic and mournful ſinging continued till the 
ed funeral was over, after which the neareſt relations reſumed their 
rs melancholy poſture, and remained in it all the time of the 
ad mourning, eating, fitting, and lying upon the ground, and 
ed never ſpeaking to any unleſs ſpoken to. Proper perſons were 
appointed to prepare the corpſe for the burial; but it was looked 
ch upon as a duty Incumbent upon the neareſt relation preſent to 
nd cloſe the eyes of the deceaſed. If the perſon was of conſider- : 
o- able rank they embalmed him; if otherwiſe they contented 
es themſelves with waſhing him. Sometimes they added a mix- 
ry ture of ſweet drugs and ſpices, in which they either wrapped 
l the body, as was done to Fo/eph and our Saviour, or which 
of they burnt about it, as was done at the funeral of 4/a king of 
n. dah. | | 
W Me provident care of the patriarchs to make ſure of a ſepul- * 
a chre for their poſterity, and ſeveral expreſs threatnings in the _— 
le ſacred writings, made them eſteem it as a ſevere curſe from God 7 1 
Fil to be deprived of burial, and a bleſſing to be interred among 9 
© their anceſtors. For this reaſon, thoſe who had inherited a |” 
Or burying- place were extremely careful of preſerving it to their 9 
poſterity, and thoſe who had not, were no leſs ſolicitous to | 
he provice one for themſelves and their families. The law having 1 
E ordained nothing concerning them, they thought it indifferent i 
n where they had them, whether in a garden, an orchard, a field, bs 
as WH 2 mountain, or in a rock, ſo they could but ſecure the poſſeſ- { 
on of it. They denied ſepulture to none but ſuch as were *. 
n, guilty of ſelf- murder, and not even to theſe but till after ſun- A 
r- ſet: and they had burying- places for ſtrangers, and ſuch as 1 
* were put to death for capital crimes. They generally choſe to A 
al have their ſepulchres in a rock; and according to the rules laid 9 
of down in the Talmud they were to be {1x cubits long, four broad, 5 
ed and ſeven high. In the ſides were niches for repoſiting the 9 
iy, dead bodies, and the mouth was covered with a large ſtone 1 
n called Ga/lal, from the rolling of it upon the cave. This ſtone, 1 
2 * there were no other ornaments over the grave, was to be * 
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often whited, that paſſengers might ſee it at a diſtance; and the 
fame was done at leaſt to thoſe monuments that were ere& 
for conſiderable perſons. Our Saviour's comparing the hypo- 
critical Phariſees to theſe ſepulchres ſufficiently ſhews how they 
beautified them in his time. | | 
From theſe houſes of the dead paſting to thoſe of the living 
we may obſerve in the firſt place, that they were plain, low. 
and flat, with rails round the tops, to keep people from fallin 
Their furniture was of a piece with their houſes, being neither 
rich nor ornamented. Chimnies, ſaſhes, and caſements were 
needleſs, where they were forced to ſtudy coolneſs and freſh. 
neſs. Their beds ſeem to have been at ſome confiderable height 
from the ground from their common phraſe of climbing up to 
them. If we might gueſs at the reſt of their furniture by that 
which the Shunamte put into the prophet's chamber, we muſt 
ſuppoſe that they did not value themſelves upon the richneſ 
or ſuperfluity of it. The prophet Amos, however, we find 
upbraids the effeminate with lying upon beds of ivory, upon 
their ſoft couches; and the harlot in the Proverbs ſpeaks of the 
fine furniture and perfumes with which ſhe has decked her own. 
The largeneſs of their houſes and number of apartments, we 
may ſuppoſe were anſwerable to the richneſs of each, and the nu- 
merouſneſs of the family. The women had their ſeparate apart- 
ments both for privacy, in which they were like other eaſtern 
nations, and for legal infirmities, that ſecluded them from the 
reſt of the family for a time, during which none muſt make 
uſe of their beds, chairs, tables, or any other part of their 
furniture or utenſils. Upon this account, as well as ſome others, 
they were likewiſe forced to have places for bathing in every 
houſe. Their laborious life, the heat and drineſs of the coun- 
try made waſhing likewiſe neceſſary; and as it is apt to dry the 
ſkin too much, they uſed to anoint themſelves either with oil, 


or with ſome other ointments more or lets coſtly, according to 


their circumſtances, but generally perfumed. 

The arts in which the //razlztes chiefly excelled were thoſe 
of war, huſbandry, poetry, and muſic. Whoever obſerves the 
regular order of their . intrenching, fighting, re- 
tiring, and ſuch like, muſt allow Moſes to have been as expe- 
rienced a general as any of his time, and his people as well 
trained up in the military art as any of their neighbours. H- 
lard has been at the pains to prove the antient Jes to have 
been a warlike nation, not only from the many inſtances of 
their proweſs mentioned in holy writ, but likewiſe from the 
great number of warlike terms which he has collected out of 
the ſacred books &. "Their whole nation, the tribe of Le! 
excepted, conſiſted of free ſubjects, whoſe eſtates were un- 
alienable, and all of whom fit to bear arms, were obliged to 
appear at the general rendezvous, when legally ſummoned ; 16 


———— 
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hat for the defence of the country they had a ſtanding militia 
of 600,000 men. | 
Their arms were like thoſe of other antient nations, either Their 

offenſive or defenſive; the former were ſwords, ſpears, javelins, arms. 
bows and arrows, and llings. Their fœords were ſhort, crook- 
el, broad and ſharp, which when they were called out to 
action they were ordered 70 gird upon their thigh, from whence 
may be concluded that in time of peace they did not uſe them. 
We read alſo of two-edged ſwords; as for javelins, they ſeem 
rather to have been a kind of ſhort pikes, ſuch as that which 
My threw at David. They were likewiſe very expert at the 
ſing, as appears from David's killing of Gelzah ;z and from what 
recorded of the inhabitants of Gibeab, that they hit within 
in hairs-breadth. Their defenſive arms were the helmet, 
ſhield, breaſt- plate, coat of mail, and target; and ſome wore 
even greaves upon their legs. Though in the beginning of the 
reign of Saul they were very defenceleſs, and had almoſt no 
weapons in the country, yet before the end of the reign of 
David the nation was much better provided, and in proceſs of 
time Uzzzah is ſaid to have had ſuch a ſufficient quantity of all 
kinds of arms as to furniſh his whole army, though conſiſting 
of upwards of 300,000 men. Theſe arms were commonly 
made of braſs, ſometimes alſo of iron, ſteel, and other ma- 


terials, | | 
In ſo mountainous a country cavalry could be of no great 


ake ſervice; and therefore in the more early times they did not en- 
geit cumber themſelves with any. A ſalom was the firſt we read 
ers, of that made uſe of them in his unſucceſsful revolt againſt 
ery David. Solomon did indeed ſend for a conſiderable number of 
un- horſes from Egypt, with a proportionable number of chartets ; 
the but tis generally imagined he purchaſed them rather for gran- 
Ill deur than uſe; and indeed the expence did fo far outweigh their 
to ſervice, that his ſucceſſors contented themſelves with hiring 


them of the Egyptians, upon any exigence. David is ſuppoſed 
by ſome to have had an immenſe army of regular troops, no 
lefs than 288,000 men, 24,000 of whom came regularly upon 
duty every month throughout the year ; but others with greater 
probability think that theſe were only the national militia of all 
the tribes, and the repreſentative of the Hebreio nation as well 
a a ſtanding guard *. He kept indeed in his pay a body of 
Cherethites and Pelethites, who were ſtrangers, and his ſon $:/5- 
nn made an addition to theſe forces of a prodigious number ct 
horſes and chariots, inſomuch that he is recorded to have had 
40,000 ſtalls for his chariot horſes, beſides 12,000 horſes for his 
cavalry or life guard, and 1400 chariots of war. Whether the 
forces of the ſubſequent kings were ſtanding troops regularly paid, 
or the national militia, is not determined; but the latter ſeems 
the moſt probable, on account of their immenſe numbers. 


— 


ä 


* Lowman on the Civil Govern, of the Hebr, p. 58, 59. 
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Abijah king of Fudab, we find, with an army of 400,000 men 
took the field againſt Feroboam king of IJſrael, followed by * 
army of 8oo, ooo men, 500,000 of whom were killed in the a. 
tion *. Aſa king of Fudab, with near 600,000 men, routed 
the army of the king of Ethiopia, which conſiſted of a million 
of men +. The army of Jehoſbaphat is ſaid to have amounteg 
to 1,160,000, beſides his garriſons throughout the kingdom. 
We read that David entertained a conſiderable number of tho 
troops that could uſe both the right hand and the left in hu. 
ing ſtones and ſhooting arrows, thence called amb:-dexter, being 
exceeding fierce of aſpect and ſwift of foot. 

In the beginning of the Few:/h monarchy their kings uſed to 
fight on foot, as the judges had done before them; at leaſt ye 
do not read of any horſes or chariots uſed by them till a lon 
time after. The frequent alliances which the kings of Fu 
and 1/-ael were forced to make with the Egyptians, Syrians, and 
other nations, probably put them under a neceſſity of appezring 
at the head of their army with hortes and chariots, and a gran- 

deur anſwerable to that of their allies. The officers of war 
under them were, 1. The head or general of the army, called 
the prince of the hoſt. 2. The princes or generals of each tribe. 
3. The commanders of thouſands. 4. Of hundreds. 5. Of 
fifties. 6. Of tens. 7. Of threes. 8. Their ſcribes or muſter. 
maſters, who kept exact rolls of all that bore arms in their di- 
tricts. 9. Laſtly, their /terim or inſpectors, or, as others think, 
a kind of provoſts or miniſters to inflict puniſhments on all de- 


linquents. 
Their As every family poſſeſſed an independant unalienable inheri- 
manner of tance, there was no acceſs for luxury or ambition, nor any 
life. danger of a family's being totally ruined. Every man cult- 


vated his own vine, field, orchard, &c. and could indifferenthy 
handle the plough and flail, or the ſword and bow, as occaſion 
required; but preferred ſtill a quiet life under his vine and ng- 
tree. By their lawgiver they were promiſed, in conſequence of 
11 their obedience, neither gold, ſilver, nor precious ſtones, fuately 
1 houſes, or ſumptuous furniture, but the former and latter rain, 
1 regular ſeaſons, plenty of corn, wine, and oil, increase of 
i cattle, multitude of children, and victory over their enemies; 
14 all which, joined to the natural fertility of the ſoil, proved 
11 ſuch powerful encouragements to agriculture, that there is {carce 
11 any known people that gave themſelves more intirely and uni- 
"if verſally to it than the Fews. It was even attended to by 
judges and kings themſelves, the only difference between whom 
and private men was, that they had more lands and more nume- 
rous herds. Thus in the mention of David's riches, beſides the 

immenſe quantities of gold and filver, notice is taken of his 

arable and paſture grounds, of his ſtore-houſes for corn, wine, 
and oil; of his plantations of fig, olive, and other fruit-trees; 
his numerous herd of oxen, camels, ſheep, and aſſes. His fon 
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genen not only multiplied them in proportion to the great con- 
ſumption which the vaſt number of his wives, concubines, 
and ſervants required, but tells us likewiſe what pains he took 
to outdo all that had gone before him in the number and ele- 
ancy of them. 


After what has been here obſerved of their agriculture, we Manufac- 
muſt not expect to find any trades or manufactures among them tures. 


before the time of David and Solomon, except ſuch as were ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary; which were even carried on in a different 
way from other great nations. They built their own houſes, 
their wives and ſervants ſpun, wove, and made their cloaths, 
baked their bread, dreſſed their meat, and, in a word, ſupplied 
the buſineſs of many manufacturers. The plainneſs of their 
food, cloathing, and houſhold furniture, ſome few utenſils ex- 
cepted, rendered thoſe trades unneceſſary till a more luxurious 
way of living got footing among them. 


Their cloathing was plain and artleſs enough, both in its Their 
materials and make, to be done within doors. From what we dreſs. 


find in the ſacred books, it appears that they had a long looſe 
tunic and drawers, made of linen, next to their body, and a 
looſe garment, ſomewhat like a cloak, of light woollen cloth, 
which they threw over their bodies when they went abroad. 
The beauty of them conſiſted either in the fineneſs of the cloth 
or the richneſs of the dye, ſuch as purple, ſcarlet, blue, and 
yellow; but the plaineſt and moſt commonly worn, was the 
white, becauſe it was the natural colour of the linen and wool, 
and could be more eaſily waſhed ; upon which account it was 
much recommended by Solomon, Eccief. ix. 8. it being highly 
neceſſary, in hot countries, to ſhift frequently. . 5 
were ordered to be worn by the prieſts; and probably enough 
they may be ſuppoſed to have been alſo worn by the reſt, for 
decency-ſake. As for the youth of both ſexes, it 1s probable 
they wore their ſtuffs ſtriped or flowered with various colours; 
for ſuch were thoſe of Joſepb, of Tamar, and of all David's 
other unmarried daughters. We do not read of any other 
ornaments to the men's dreſs, except that of the fringes 
that were ſewed round the bottom of their garments. Some 
covering they wore upon their head; but the faihion of it is 
not to be gueſſed at. They wore likewiſe ſhoes abroad, and 
perhaps a kind of ſtockings ; but how, and of what they were 
made, cannot be determined: only their ſhoes, or rather ſan- 
dals, ſeem to be a ſole, whether of vood, ſkin, or ſome other 
material, tied round the top of the foot, without any other 
corering; which made the waſhing of the feet ſo frequent 
among them. | 

The dreſs of the women, eſpecially of the rich ones, wzs 
Indeed more curious ; becauſe they beſtowed more ornament 
upon: it, chiefly of necdle-work, which was ſtil! within their 
on province. They wore jewels of gold and fiiver ; a great 
cal of finery, which was at firſt brought from Egypt; but as 
* faſnions did not alter as ours do, when they were e 
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niſhed they had no farther need of artiſts. Some of theſe or. 
naments they probably had alſo from Tyre, in exchange for 
their corn, balm, and other commodities, eſpecially after $;. 
lamon's time, when pride and luxury grew to a great height 
Ezekiel, in his xvith chapt r, gives us a deſcription of the fe. 
male garb; and the prophet Iſaiab employs almoſt a whole 
chapter in enumerating the coſtly ornaments with which that 
ſex uſed to deck themſelves in his time. | 

The exceſs of finery does not appear to have prevailed he. 
fore the latter end of David's life. Till then a wonderful 
economy ſeems to have reigned in every family, under the 
wives at home and the huſbands abroad. The laborious life of 
the men doth account for that valour, ſtrength, ſwiftneſs, and 
ſurprizing exploits, for which the Scripture doth ſo highly extol 
them, eſpecially David's worthies and excellent troops. $1 
mon, however, on account of railing his ſumptuous buildings, 
introducing a great number of artificers, ſuch as carvers, ma- 
tons, carpenters, joiners, gold and filver ſmiths, founders, 
and all manner of workmen in metals, wood, and ſtone, 
Theſe brought in a number of others, without which they 
could not ſubſiſt, and probably gave his ſubjects ſuch a reliſh 
of his more elegant way of building, that the number of work- 
men multiplied ſtill more. | | 

Poetry is perhaps the only art in which the Hebrews, ſince 
the time of Maſes, have excelled all other nations; theirs 
having this great advantage above all others, that the authors 
of it were divinely inſpired, and ſeem to have conſecrated it 
wholly to the honour of God. Not only their great lawgivet, 
their monarchs, judges, prieſts, and prophets, men and wo— 
men, have endcavoured to cternize their memories by ſome 
excellent performance of this kind; witneſs the two inimi- 
table ſongs of Maſes, thoſe of Deborah and Hannah, the 
whole book of P/alms, the Canticles, the thankſgiving of H. 
ze#iah, the book of J, a great part of the prophet {/arah, 
and the Lamentations. Other prophets, beſides theſe mentioned, 
are alſo ſuppoſed, by the loftineſs of their ſtile, to have wit 
ten at leaſt part of their prophecies in verſc. 

Concerning theſe performances, it is univerſally agreed that 
nothing can be conceived more majeſtic or more ſurprilingly 
ſublime, whether we conſider the variety of action, the 
greatneſs of the ſentiments, the richneſs of the figures and 
imagery, or the ſtrength and beauty of the expreſſions. To 
all theſe we may add that a ſtrain of the moſt ſeraphic piety, 
and of the moſt excellent morality, runs through the whole, 
which conveys to the reader's mind the moſt important truths, 
and the nobleſt precepts and inſtructions; whilſt the expret 
ſions, however ſtrong and lofty, are adapted to the reach an 
underſtanding of the young and illiterate, and at the ſame time 
raiſe the deepeſt attention and admiration in the ableſt niaſters, 
And yet it is certain that the poetical pieces of Scripture, like 


all ancient works of that kind, frequently allude to mw 
CUItOMY 
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cuſtoms, and ſayings, to which we are utter ſtrangers at this 
diſtance of time, and abound with words and idioms the true 
meaning of which we are left to gueſs at, for want of ſuch pa- 


rallels as might determine it. From theſe and the imperfection 
of modern tongues, one may caſily judge how ſhort all tranſ- 
which, in ſpite of the thick medium through which we behold 
Tho” there be nothing more univerſally agreed on than the 
exceliency of the ancient Hebreto poetry above all others in the 
more debated, or leſs poſſible to be determined, than the na- 
ture, metre, cadence, and rules of it, Thoſe that have 
and overturn, the order, the words, and punctuation, and 
eren ſometimes the very ſenſe, in order to bring the text to ſuit 
pronunciation of that tongue, which, for aught appears, has 
been loſt ſince the captivity, makes it morally impoſſible to de- 
C1 

6:11.18 
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of the harmony of the words and verſes in which a great 
erer, both F ws and Chriſtians, ſuch as Joſephue, Phils, Ori- 
ty on this ſubject, 
Teſtament, as if both the genuine pronunciation of the 
to their time. The two ſongs of Moſes, they tell us, were 
3 /* 

meters, pentameters, and others hexameters. We rather, 
tink, however, with the generality of the moderns, that 
bMijes, were of the lyric kind, compoſed and ſet to muſic, 

a o » 1 . 7 . VU 
lung in an alternate manner, and accompanied with the ſound 
Of their muſic we know little but from conjecture, having 
nothing left of it that can aſſure us that it was equal to their 
poetry. However, if we judge of the excellency of the one 
nous words and phraſes, compoſed upon the jublimeſt ſubjects, 
could inſpire a muſica] perſon with a ſuitable melody, it will be 
tlegant, and beautifully varied, though attended with a noble 
t ie by no means probable that they who ſo greatly excelled in 
tue one, would admit in the other ſuch harſh and inhar- 


lations muſt come of the beauty and energy of the original, 
it, is ſtill able to caſt an amazing luſtre. 

above-mentioned reſpects, nevertheleſs there is ſcarce a point 
made any attempts this way, have been forced to ſhift, alter, 
their hypotheſis. The truth is, our ignorance of the true 
termine any thing about it with any probabil:ty, as we can 
never be ſenſible of the length or nortneſs of the iy 

part of the poetic beauty conſiſts. Some ancient authors, how- 
gen, Enſchins, and St. Ferom, expatiate large! 

and give ſuch an account of every poetical piece of the Olc 
Hebrew, and all the rules of that poetry, had been preſerved 
written in heroic verſe; the {jams were of a mixed fort, tri- 
tie greateſt part of them, even. thoſe two ſolemn ſongs of 
of divers inſtruments, and with dances ſuitable to the muſic, 
lrom that of the other, and if the moſt elegant and harmo- 
abjurd to ſuppoſe their muſic to have been otherwite than ſweet, 
gravity anſwerable to the grandeur of the ſubject and occaſion. 
mnous inftruments as Le Clerc and ſome other moderns have 


magined. We read of eight or ten-ſtringed inſtruments in 

"gue among them, of the rebel and Fin, from which the 
5 . 2 . « . 17 

4 %, had their nabla and cinyra, ſuppoſed to be of the nature 
\ CL, J. 4 (OH 
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of the lute and harp, They had alſo ſeveral kinds of wind. 
inſtruments, ſuch as the flute, trumpet, and organ, whatever re- 
ſemblance this laſt might have to ours. To theſe they joined the 
drum, and perhaps the tabor and kettle-drums. Were we to judge 
of the excellence of their muſic from its wonderful effects, ſuch 3; 
quicting the mind of Sau in his moſt melancholy and diſtracted 
moods, and calming the fouls of the prophets, and fitting them 
for divine inſpiration, we ſhall be forced to own that it wa; 
vaſtly more moving than any thing we have now. David was 
a good muſician, as well as an excellent poet; and how much 
a prince's inclination contributes to the advancement of any art, 
is obvious to every one. Beſides thoſe who afſiſted conitzntly 
by turns at the altar of burnt-offering, we read alfo of women 
who applied themſelves to muſic, both vocal and inſtrumental, 
ſuch as Heman's three daughters, 1 Chron. ii. 3. and thoſe 
vhich are mentioned by the Pfalmiit *. Their kings alſo had 
their own muticians of both ſexes : ſome of the P/alms, eipe- 
cially the xxth, xxiſt, and lxxiid, are ſuppoſed to have been 
compoicd in order to be ſung on the day of their inauguration, 
The xlyth and the Cantzcles are reckoned a kind of epithalamium 
roper for a wedding-day. In a word, no nation ſeems to have 
6 fonder of muſic than the Fews z inſomuch, that though the 
Babylmiſh captivity had made them hang their harps on the wil 
lows, yet at their return we find they brought back a troop of 

200 muſicians of both ſexes +. 
: pM What has been ſaid of their muſic may alſo be ſuppoſed of 
their dances, namely, that thoſe which were of a religious na- 
ture were generally more grave and ſolemn than their other 
ſorts : but whether confined to rules, or directed only by cuſ- 
tom and imitation, is uncertain. Referring our readers who ere 
curious in theſe ſubjects to Mercer, Sitard, Meiboius, Gi 
marrus, Le Clere, Calmet, and others, we ſhall paſs to another 
article in which we have fuller information, 2 
Of che Tre Hebrew, ſuch as we have it in the writings cf A 
f:brew and other ſacred authors, was the primitive language of tit 
tongue. Fes. Not to repeat what we have formerly mentioned avout 
che confulton of languages in general, and of the uncertainty 
of the Helrawv being the mother tongue, we ſhall only gie an 
account of its idiom and genius, and of its particular excel 
lencies, for which it is ſo generally ſuppoſed to have been ine 
mother of all others, Its claim to be a primitive language l 
chicfly founded on its ſimplicity, its pureneſs, energy, fecundity 
of meanings and expreitions, notwithſtanding its natural bar— 
renneſs of words, over and above its great affinity to the 971% 
Arabic, Eihiopic, and Aimeuian, which languages it ſeems to excel 
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le particulars. Lo this may be added the ſignifcanc 
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of the names both of men and brutes, the latter of which are 
generally allowed to expreſs their nature arid properties in this 
-ore than in any known tongue, Several learned men indeed 
have obſerved ſome defects in it, as we have it now in the ſacred 
books, which plainly ſhnew, that if it was the original tongue, 
and the parent of the reſt, it muſt have ſuffered many changes; 
{ich as the loſing many of its primitive roots and idioms, anc 
:iooting thoſe of ſtrange nations, of which number are gene- 
iy allowed all roots that have above three letters, beſides very 
an ſcriptural words, whoſe roots are intirely loſt, It will, 
Mowoyer, hardly be conteſted, that its genius is pure, primi- 
fire, natural, and exactly conformable to the native ſimplicity 
o the Hebrew patriarchs, Its words are conciſe, yet expreſ- 
five, derived from a ſmall number of rocts, yet without the 
died compoſition of the Greek and Roman. It has the hap- 
pieſt and richeſt fecundity in verbs of any tongue; which ariſes 
Tom the variety and ſignificancy of its conjugations, ſome of 
which cven imply a whole phraſe, and cannot be well expreſſed in 
any other language without paraphraſing. Their pronouns and 
prepontions are only ſingle letters; put the former at the end, 
and the latter at the beginning of a word. The grammar is 
imple, caſy, and natural, and the language is of all others the 
moſt conciſe, maſculine, pathetic, and freeſt from lightneſs and 
bombaſt. 

Their way of writing, however, is liable to many objections. The man- 
|: may perhaps be allowed to be equally eaſy and natural to ner of 
write as they did, from the right to the left, as from the left to writing it; 
the richt, after the manner of the Greets and Romans, and the » 
modern European nations. But whether we ſuppoſe Moſes uſed 
the Samaritan character, now only preſerved in ſome few me- 


tis and the Samaritan pentateuch, or wrote in the prefent He- 


bs character, which is univerſally allowed to have been the 
Id 
ater the captivity, objections are made to both. The firit is, 
perhaps, the moſt uncouth and unnatural, the moſt puzzling 


and unſightly, that ever was invented; and the latter, though 
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Hebrew, or Chaldes character, was that uſed by Aoſes and the 
other infpired writers of the Old Teſtament, and that in which 
the deealogue was written on the two tables: but without in. 
volving ourſelves fur rther 1 in the controverly, we refer Our readets 
to Mori anus, father Simon, Calmet, Fihifton, Prideaux, and 
others, Were they will find the whole argument at length, 
from W hich the ia character is proved to have been the 
ancient Hebrew, 

Theſe characters, notwithſtanding their great affinity to the 
old Phoenician, if they be not in leed the fame with them, and 
the vaſt progreſs of chin latter all over the world, would have 
been intirely loit, had they not been preſerved to us in the H. 
maritan Pentate: ich, the firſt copies of which were brought into 
Europe, not 200 years ago, by the learned Uher, though i in the 
firſt centuries of Cl briſtianity well known to the ancient fathers, 
10 conclude, though Agſes is the oldeſt writer, we know of, yet 
whoever conſiders the vaſt interval between the creation of the 
world and the time in which he wrote, the great increaſe of 
mankind, their early commerce, arts, ſciences, and the like, 
will hardly think the knowlege of letters to be ſo late as that 
lawgiver's writings, It will be more reaſonable to divide the 
honour of that inv ention, and its gradual improvements among 
other nations, and perhaps more ages than one; for had be 
known it to have n the invention of one man, eſpecia aily of 

ne of the patriarchs, he would doubtleis not have failed re- 
cording him as well as the inventors of: mulic, forging, * 
ſuch like. 


IthasIikewife been a famous diſpute among the learned whether 


_ ac = 


are now called by that name v 'cre (ub! tiruted in ſtead of them: 
and if the latter, whe: ther they are as.old as HAaſes, or invented 
by £2ra, or by the HAR: 2retes. Without ere into this ſpa- 
cious field of controver ſy, Which has exerciſed the wits of the 0 
moſt learned-critics of the two Taft centuries, and is far from 
being yet adjuſted, we ſhall acquaint our reac = rs With the mot j 
received opinions upon both heads. As to the falt, it 18 1 U 


the general receive d opinion, that the Aleph, Te, Jau, lid, 0 

and Ain, ſerved inſtead of vowels,. t nough they were ſometimes 
omitte. "i or, according to th gramm arians, unde! Trood, i in theit Pt 
dectenitons and conjuzetions, and o den varied in their ſounds bi 
and had, in ſome cafes, the power of conſonants. The San: hy 
ritans, it is certain, never admitted of any others, 5 yet they 5 
read their Pentateuch without diffic ty. Points were alſo not th 
admitted anciently into the Chal, fee, Syriac, © and Arabic verſions, kn 
in the laſt eſpecially not till feveral centuries after Chriſt. Nay a 
the Jews have never as yet admitted them into their ſynagogue. Vi 
It is from thence p lein that the ſacred writings may be and are A 
caſily rc: Toy without thoſe points, Which ſeem only invented fo A 
] m 
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Thoſe who are for ſupporting mei y and authority of 
the points, arc far from be 77 agreed in their ſentime nts. Some, 
both of the 7e WS 2 and Chriitians, . them to > Moyes, and 

make them equally a pats with the tex t: Others think they 
abe invented by Ezra and the men of t tue great iyn: 1806, 
Khas : vita, hoy voy 2 len nad Gorman” Fer Wy N onal 
at Rome about the middle of the 16th cent t appear 

that they had never been in uſe till after the finiſh f 
low thc 15, e e 0 bim, about $90 Years acer Chr 
Many, Jews an | Coriftians immediately endcavoured to refute 
his Opinion, which was as fre: ou} 9 defende- | 
length Meri nisse Raving examined 2 J ez! 
botn fides, wrote his 1 arncd d; flertation on that ſubject, againſt 
which there 7 been nothing replied | 
on the Contrary, h:5 apr nas i 2 
and confirn a by thoſe that, kave come after him, He has hey 
made it appear that cher Orige 7, nor St. Jerem, nor even the were not 
compilers of the Lalmud, whic wa, —— to him, was not known till 
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Snifhed til! the 7th century, knew any thing of them, no, NOT the oth 
any of the erb rabbies that 3 during the 8th and gth century. 


C 

centuries. "The lirſt ſootſteps of them he met with, he adds, 
were in the writings of the rabbi Aaron 822 Afr, chief of the 
weltern, and of MAoſes Beu-NMaphiuis, chief of the eaſtern 5 
that is, about the m dale of the 10th century; ſo that they can 
hard! 7 be fuppoſcd old er than the beginning of it, 
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5 p * 
that nothing ought to be altered in them. The generality of 
Zariſtians, however, reject ſuch a ſuperſtitious fear, and make no 
akeulty of departing from them whenever a better ſenſe may 
be attained by a change of them; becaute their reading is found 

- — 4 . pn * - 
not always exactly to agree with either the Septuagint verſion, 


Py * 


or with the interpretation of ancient Rabbies, Their be re- 
jected, it may allo be obſerved, does not t aro! 

upon the ſacred text, or introduce any abi fo as to ren- 
der the ſenſe undetermined and du 


or that of St. Fero:, or their targums, or hg Chaldee parap 
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mat were above 600 ve 5 * = 
kn wiezed as very uſeful ; but few Chriſtian bret. | 
thoucht it neceſiary to confine themſelves to thefe adaforefe di- 
yifons. On the contrarg; there is ſcarce a piodern verſion 
tnat doth not 1 * eafonably depart from them, When a clegrer 
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than we have ſeen hitherto. The 7ews had too wrong a byas 
in every thing that related to the religion and reign of the Meſ. 
ſiah, to have ſucceeded thoroughly in ſuch an undertakins, is 
their intentions had been ever fo vpright. It may indeed be 
queſtioned whether their fear of giving the Chriſtians any ad- 
vantage has not cramped them more than all the reſt, and made 
them ſit down ſatisfied with a pointing which left the text dal. 
and intricate, rather than to give a better, which inight be aſter- 
wards uſed againſt them. Their other productions, tho' equall 
aborious, are of a more trifling nature. They invented à great 


: . 3 b 5 5 
variety of other points, ſome rhetorical, ſome muſical, and 


others critical; the former of which were deſigned to kcep up 
the right cadence of the Hebreib, and the latter to fix the ſenſe 
of ambiguous places in their own way; all which grew as na- 
rious, numerous, and intricate, as they were indeed uſelels. 

As to the materials the ancient Fews wrote upon, and the inſtru- 
ment they wrote with, theſe in ſome meaſure may be gathered from 
ſeveral places of Scripture, Tho' their firſt writing we find menti- 
oned, namely, the decalogue, was upon tables of fone, it is, how- 
ever, probable that HAHeſes made uſe of a leſs heavy and cumber- 
ſome material to write the reſt of his laws upon, ſuch as the 
Sittim, or ſome other hard wood. This way of writing upon 
tables was {till in uſe, not only in Jaiab's days, but even in the 
time of our Saviour. Beſides theſe, we find frequent mention 
made in ov, the P/alms, and in the prophets, of their writing 
upon rolls, which are reaſonably ſuppoſed to have been made 
of ſkins, or of ſome pliable matter fit to roll up, as the original 
word imports. The 72z1ans and Perſaus, we find from Hr 
dotus and Dicderus Siculis, uſed to write upon the tkins of ſhecp 
and goats long before the time of king Pergamus, who is rather, 
therefore, to be looked upon as an improver than the inventor 
of parchment, The eus retain in their ſynagogues the ule of 
rolls to this day. The lines were not continued through the 
whole breadth of the roll, but were conveniently divided into 
columns, which our verſion renders leaves or pages, in that 
place of Feremiab where the king cut the roll in pieces, after 
they had read three or four pages of it. From what has been 
ſaid, we may conclude their writing-inſtruments were cf two 
ſorts; the firſt of ſteel, or of ſome hard metal, for engraving 
upon ſtone or wood; but of what kind the other fort was witn 
which they wrote upon the ſkins, is uncertain. 

Wi do not find in Scripture any mention of ſchools and col- 
leges for inſtruction of their youth, except thoſe of the pro- 
phets, which were of a peculiar kind. The 7ews, however, to 
wipe off this imputation, have coined two names for their ichools, 
of Which there is no mention in the ſacred books, and allege, 
that many of the tribes of Simeon and Leui, who, according to 
Jacob's prophecy, were to be ſcattered through //rael, having no 
nheritance, were obliged to keep ſchools for « livelihood ; and 
they interpret theſe words of the Pjaim:/?, taffing throus? Lb 
&auey of Bacca, uſe it for a well, of theſe wells of learning. us 
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Fr 
ie we conſider their manner of education and life, we ſhall find 
they had no great uſe for ſchools. They bred up their ſons to 
bodily exerciſes, ſuch as would beſt fit them either for war or 
Mbandry, and their daughters to houſhold occupations, with- 
cut troubling themſelves much about cultivating their minds, 
{ther than to inſtruct them in the knowlege of their reli gion 
2nd laws, which was the province of the parents, chiefly on 
the ſabbath. Befides the Pentateuch, or books of 477/55, they 
had the books of Job, and the prophets, the P/alms, the Pra- 
verbs, and Eceleſiqſtes, with many other writings of Solomon, a 
great part of which have long been loſt. All theie they were 


inftructed in, even from their infancy, by hearing them ex- 
pounded on the ſabbath and other feſtivals by the prophets and 
[ites; and in them they found ſuch a dreadful account of the 
theology of other nations, that we cannot ſuppoſe them to have 
had the leaſt curioſity to know more of it. They thought them- 
ſclres alſo obliged to be verſed in the hiſtories of 7, of their 
judges and kings, and had alſo ſeveral other hiſtories, that have 
been fince loſt, ſuch as the book of the Wars, of the Lord, that 
of Jaſber, and eſpecially the book of the Ning, and the Chro- 
riizs of the kings of Fudah and {jrac!, to which thoſe we have 
tant continually refer. 

Their lawgiver, to prevent their applying themſelves to the 
ſtudy of aſtronomy, and thence falling inſenſibly into that of 
alirology, and being inſnared into the worſhip of the heavenly 


GL 

bodies, altered the ſolar year, and complete month of zo days, 
into a lunar year and irregular moons of 29 and 3o days; and 
inſtead of dividing the day and night into 24 equal parts, as the 
Lepttians are thought to have done long betore, parted the day 
into four diviſtons, and the night into four watches, neglecting 
tic more perfect diviſions of the neighbouring nations, which 
ate thought to have been accommodated by them to aſtrological 
purpoſes, What inſtruments they had to reckon the time by, 
wether the Egyptian depſydre or water-glaſſes, or ſun-dials, or 
any other, we cannot affirm, except that we read of the ſun- 
cial, or, as the original ſignifies, the ſtair-cafe or flight of ſteps 
of Hog. But allowing it to have been a real and regular ſun- 
dlal, it may eaſily be ſuppoſed to have been rather the work 
oi ome foreign aſtronomer than a common thing among them; 
frat prince's character ſhews that he was not over-ſcrupulous 
oi introducing new things of a much more dangerous nature, 
Wineis his new altar from Damaſcus. 

L nough they manifeſted not only a contempt but an averſion 
or the ſciences and the learning of their heathen neighbours, ſo 
tnat in the time of Hyrcanus and Ariftobulus a ſentence of ana- 
taema was publiſhed againſt thoſe who ſhould ſuffer their 
children to be inſtructed in any part of the Gree# learning, they 
were nevertheleſs careful, as we oblerved, to cultivate the know- 
lege of religion among themſelves. We cannot indeed be ſure 
that they nad any ſynagogues before the captivity, though it be 
lar from improbable, conſidering the great diſtance at which 
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Theſe 
lived in a kind of fociety among themſelves, and had one 
or more of the prophets to be heads over them, to whom they 
gave the title of father. Their houſes were but mean, and of 
their own building. Their food was chiefly pottige made of 
herbs, when the people ſent no better fare to them. Their 
dreſs was plain and coarſe, and tied about with a leathern girdle. 
Their wants being few, were eaftly ſupplied by their own . 
hands ; and their temporal views reaching no farther, they em- 
ployed their time chiefly in prayer, ſtudy, and retirement. This 
laborious, recluſe, and abſtemious courſe of life, joined to their 
meanneſs of dreſs, gave them ſuch a ſtrange air, eſpecially among 
the courtiers, that they looked upon them as no better than 
madmen. Their extraordinary freedom in reproving even 
princes for their wicked deeds, did likewiſe expoſe them fre- 
quently to perſecutions, impriſonments, and ſometimes to death, 
They were, however, always reſpected by the better and wiſer 
ſort, even of the higheſt rank, and uſed with the utmoſt reve- 
rence and regard *. 

Some writcrs have added, without authority, that they lived in 
perpetual celibacy, poverty, obedience, and the like. It is 
indeed true that we do not read of any women living amongit 
them; and that when the Shnnamite went to acquaint Fl:/ha 
with the death of her ſon, he ſent Gevazz to meet her; and that 
when the would have fallen down at his maiter's feet, he offere 
to hinder her. It is certain, nevertheleſs, that ſeveral of the 
prophets were married and had children, as Samuel, /{a:ah, 
whoſe wife is called a propheteſs, Z£zetzel, and Hoca. The 
propheteſſes were likewiſe married: Deborah was the wiic of 
£e9dihs and Huldah, viho was conſulted by %a, was the 
wite of SHhallum; and ſhe is obſerved in the text to have lived in 
Ferafalem. Theſe inſpired perſons, while they continued in //- 
raet, which was till the return from Babylon, being the ſureſt 
expounders of the A7/aic law, proved ſuch a ſtrong tence againſt 
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could never get footing amongſt them ; whereas prophecy no 
Coner ceaſed, than ignorance prevailing, they ſplit themſelves 
into ſuch a variety of ſects, and gave ſuch a ſcope to their fertile 
tncies, that the Talmud:/ts own Alias himſelf would be at a loſs 
to ſolve the ſubtle difficulties which they have raiſed againſt each 
other, The Talmudi/ts reckon theſe prophets from Abraham to 
Valchi, to the number of 48, and add ſix propheteſſes. Several 
& the former are known to us by nothing but their names. We 
ball defer the farther account of the actions, writings, and 
character of the others, till we come to the hiſtory of thoſe 
kinss in whoſe reigns they lived. The ways by which God re- 
vealed himſelf to them were various. To ſome he appeared and 
ore, either in a human voice, or in ſome other audible manner, 
15 to /braham and Moſes; to others by voice only, as to Samuel, 
Freniah, Hoſca, and others; ſometimes by viſions, as to 1/aiah, 
Lrclicl, and others; at other times by dreams; but the moſt 
wu) and general way was by the ſole operation of the ſpirit of 
Cod acting on the mind of the prophet. 
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HE Jeꝛoiſb hiſtory may very properly be divided into four The su- 

grand periods. The firſt, from Abraham's entrance into % hiſtor 
Conaan to the exod under Moſes, is reckoned, according to the divided 
chronology of the learned archbiſhop Upper, which we follow, into four 
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o the temple by Nebuchadnezza;, when Judah was carried into 


cpuvity, concludes the third period, which 15 reckoned to 
contain 425 years. The fourth period is, from thence to the 
deſtruction of Ferufalcn by the emperor 77s, reckoned 656 
rears, As to the kingdom of {/rae, it laſted only 254 years 
tom its defection from that of Fudan in the 37th year after their 
Miding of the temple to their being carried away captive by 
lalnanexer, which happened. 134 years before the Babyloniſh 
captivity. 

Tho H rabam, as we have already mentioned, was the father 
and founder of the Vetoiſhb people, yet they were never, as we can 
ind, called by his name, but either by that of //raelites or Fetus, 
or by the more coramon one of Heures, which was given to 
#raham and his tuft deicendants. We, in compliance with 


cuſtom, have called them Verbs, though that name was not given 
45 6 — » * Ke . x : * 0 7 7 
mend till after the Babylon iſb captivity, when the tribe of Ju 
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Abraham was born in Ur of the Cha'dees, and was about » 4 
vears of age when his father Terah removed from thence w. h 
f his family 3 into Craran, where they had not been ſeated long 
q Alrahon's before Terah died. His funeral was ſcarce over, when Ar. "aha 
call. was commanded by (cod to depart thence into a land which hg 
. ſhould ſhew to him, God aſſuring him that he would blc{ ls, 15 
tect, and multiply him 1 in an extr: raordinary manner, and that; 
his ſeed all the nations of the earth ſhould be bleſſed. He * 
dily obeyed, being doubtlefs acquainted with the call; and 
taking Sarah his w ife, and Lot his brother's fon, with all K his 
ſervants and cattle, went into the land of C: anaan, and pitched 
his tents near the city of Sichem, then inhabited by the Cara an- 
ztes, where he built an altar unto the Lord. His Haufhold 9735 
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to the ſtory of Nicolas of Damaſcus, that Auras, am came with an 
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N. reigned ſome time in the country of Dayaſcus, where his name 

1 was fill famous. Voſephus, after repeating the ſtory, adds, thut 

i4 there was ſtill a village in that country which bore” the name of 
— 4 Abraham's habitation. 

7} At Sichem God was pleaſed to appear again to Ab; am, to 

confirm all his former promiſes, and to aſſure him he would one 

He goes day give that land to his poſterity. Soon after a great famine, 

f rhich happened in thoſe parts, forcing him to remove into 


into E- N 
Egybt, he agreed with his wife Sarah (who, though paſt the 5; 


Kut. 
ef Chr. Year of her age, retained yet beauty enough to . to 
1920, man's lite who ſhould paſs for her huſband) that ſhe ſhould pal 


for his itſter in every place they came to : from which deſcent 
into Zcypt the gencrality of chronologers compute the ſpace of 
30 years mentioned by St. Paul. Before en, 20M had been 
Jong i In Egypt, Sarah e e, the heart of P; arab the king, 
who took her into his houſe, and was extremely liber al to 
pretended brother, making him preſe its of vaſt numbers cf 
ſheep, oxen, camels, aſſes, men and maid ſervants, beſides gold, 
ſilver, and other precious things. The king, however, 0 all 


his ho: uſe, being afflicled with ſuch plagues from God 23 # Lein N | 


convinced him on whoſe account they intered, {ent for 4 
Dam, and having Inarpty rebuked him ior deceiving him in 
zatter of Auch conicquence, delivered up his Wife to "him, fre? 
from any ſtain of diſſoyalty, and gave orders that they might 
ſafe oy dc art his dominions with all the wealth they had, 
> famine, in the mean time, being ccaled in the land of 


Returns to 
ange-, Abraham returned directly thither, and on the altar h 


Can an, 


and ſe pa- had built before offered a ſacrifice of thanks for his happy Sor 


rates from ſafe return. Soon after, agreeing to a ſeparation with his ne- 


"FN paew £9 , on account of the great increaſe of their flocks, wit ich 
occaſioned diſputes among their herdſmen, God again renew ed 

85 promiſe to him to give all the land he beheld to him and his 

polterity Abraham then removing to the land of Moreb, Which 

is in Hebren, there built an altar Unto God, and contracting 8 


N > With three of the chief men of the country, nan: in, 
Ma: Ne 


even then probably very numerous, winch might give occatio 1 


army from Chaldea, and before he went to Sichem ſt opped and 
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Mamre, Auer, and Eſbcol, lived peaceably among them near 10 
Lot about this time being taken captive by Chederlacmer 
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ind his allies, Abraham no ſooner heard of his dilzfier, than he 
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applied to his three friends 4/amre, Dor, and Ejpco!, for att 

znce, and joining. their forces to 300 men of | is own family, 

marched in purſuit of tne cchquerots, WROM he Jurpriged and 

muted at Daz, reſcuing Let, with all ns lamily, ſervants, and 

cattie, and conducted them back to turir Ot HAULAMON, DON 
TYP CY v3; 
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bring bleited Abraham, received from him the tythes of all 
the ſpoil. | 

After this victory Abraham removed to Mamre or Hebron, 
where God was pleaſed to appear to him a fifth time in a viſion, 
1nd to give him freth afiurances of Eis ſpecial favour, adding, 
tet he would be his exceeding great reward. Avraham, who 
hid hitherto hearkened to God's promiſes without any expreſ- 
fon of diſtruſt, ventured now, for the firſt time, to expoſtulate 
with bim, not comprehending how they could poſſibly be ful- 
fled while himſelf remained childleſs. God did not leave him 
las in that ſuſpence ; but ailured him that a fon of his own 
ſhould be his heir; and commanding him to lift up his eyes to 
heaven, promiſed to make his poſterity more numerous than the 
the ſtars thereof, and that he would infallibly give the land 
wherein he dwelt to them; aſlüring him that it was for that 
err end that he had brought him thither out of Chaldea, Abra- 
han was now upwards of 85, and Sarah turned of 74; he be- 
Fered nevertheleſs in God, and it was imputed unto him for 
rhteouſneſs. He could not, however, forbear deſiring of God 
atoken, whereby he might be aſſured that his ſeed ſhould poſleſ: 
the land; which requeſt God was pleaſed to comply with: 
and that they might therefore enter into a formal covenant upon 
this occaſion, he ordered him to take a heifer, a goat, and a 
lm, of three years old each, with a pigeon and a turtle-dove, 
and to offer them up. Abraham did as he was ordered; and 
laring killed the four-footed beaſts, cut them in two, and laid 
the halves at proper diftances directly oppoſite to each other; 
but the fowls he left whole. He is ſuppoſed, on this occaſion, 
© have paſſed between the diſſected bodies, as the manner of 
Orenanting then was, and to have made his folemn vows of 
Fretual obedience to God *. He continued by the ſacrifice, 
nd took care to drive away the birds of prey from it. About 
let a deep fleep fell upon him, attended with an horrible 
Grcnels and dread of ſpirits, during which it was revealed to 
im from God, that his poſterity ſhould ſojourn and be afi:Eted 
na ſtrange land 400 years; at the expiration of which God 
Would puniſh their oppreſſors, and bring his children into the 
ad which he had promiſed him, while himſelf ſhould be ga- 
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thered to his fathers in a good old age. For confirmation 
this, he cauſed the ſymbol of his divine preſence, namely a 
ſmoaking furnace and a burning lamp to paſs between the d. 
vided picces of the victims, and probably conſume them. i 
ratification of his part of the covenant. Expoſitors hive been 
very much divided in their opinions, how to make it out that 
his feed were acted for 400 years, as they remained in Zet 
but about 215 years, during 93 years of which, that is, till the 
death of Leu, they were not afflicted. But all difficulties au 
removed, if their ſojourning be computed from the birth gf 
Tſaac till their deliverance under Maſes, during all which time 
they certainly were {ojourners in a ſtrange land, and were fre. 
quently ill treated. There is no neceſſity to think their {eryj. 
tude and oppreſlion were to be perpetual, but that they were tg 
be ſojourners during that time, and alſo to mect with affiction. 

Sarah judging now that, by the courſe of nature, her huſband's 
promiied iſſue mult not proceca from her own body, reſolve 
at leaſt to be a mother by proxy, according to the cuitom of that 
age and country, She accordingly perſuaded her huihand 9 
take her handmaid Hagar to be his ſecondary wiſe, that if he ka 
a child by her, fie might bring it forth upon her knees, An 
ham acquieſced; and Jilagar no ſooner found herſelf wich chill, 
than {hc became naughty, and treated her miſtreſs with inſolenc 
and ill-manners. Sarab, impatient to ſce herſelf inſulted h). 
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ſlave, complained bitterly againſt her to Abrabam, who, willin tl 
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ful carriage towards her, deſired her to do to her {ervant as ſhe 
thought proper. After this, Sarah expreſſing her reſentment 
againſt her with too much ſeverity, Hagar ſtole from her ma- 
ter's houſe, and made the beſt of her way to £gypf, her own 
country; but while the was fitting by a fountain in the wilder- 
neſs, the angel of the Lord met her, and perſuaded her to rw cor 
turn, and ſubmit herſclf to her miſtreſs, aſſuring her that ſnail $: 
would {oon be delivered of a fon, whom ſhe ſhould call mal; 
that his poſterity would multiply exceedingly, and that both hs 
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and they ſhould be fierce and warlike; that their hand ſhould fer 
againſt every man, and every man's againſt them; and that the nie 
” 1 0 * 1 . 4 oy FAY » . 5 
ſhould dwell in the face of all their brethren. Uhis predict bie 
1 mo ea dee ſeveral tribes 5 

we nnd, has been moit CXACULY verined in the levera indes 0 not 
the Arabs, the deſcendants of Ifmacl. Hagar, upon hcaring for 
the comfortable news, returned to Abraham's houſe, and tool bas 


aſter being delivered of her fon, called his name //ae!. 
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Abram was now 86 years of age, and not expecting ano al tar: 
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ſon, brought this up as the heir of all his ſuvitance and or all dre: 


God's promiſes. God, however, about thirteen years after, Wall the 
pleaſed to renew his covenant with him, and aituring him tu beit 
he ſhould make him a father of many nations, for that rea the: 
changed his name from Abram to Abraham. And as a token M rep: 
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rather trial of his obedience, he commanded him to circume Ny 
1 J | 0-4). 2þ ATE > Be ther if am 

all the males in his family, with a further injunction, that 1 al the 
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male, which ior the future mould be born in his amy; 112% y 101t 
meien hat ſoul ſhould be cut F from Raving 

remain Uncircumciied, that ioul mould DE CUT On Eon 26 
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ion oany ſhare in the promiſed bleſſings deſigned for him and his 
cy, aMl,fcrity. Laftly, to complete his happineſs, he aſſured him, 


he di. 


that S rah his wife ſhould bear him a fon, who ſhould be heir 
all theſe bleſſings, and therefore that her name ſhould be change 


m, 1 

8 been 10 0rab, which ſignifies princeſs, from Sara, which was more 

t that mited, and ſignifies only my proces. L his laſt ſeemed a thing 

E:yi © range, and almoſt impoſſible, that Abraham again fell upon 

il the his face, and began to intercede for the life and preſervation 

c ar of Vinael, as thinking it unreaſonable to aſk or with tor any 

rt of ing more. 1 he Almighty, however, ſoon aſſured him, that 

time theſe great bleſiings were not deſigned for //pmaet, but for a 

e fle- bn to be born of the hitherto barren Sgrab, and therefore to 

fen. de named Iſudc, which in Hebrew ſigniſies he or fh Das or fall 

ere t leb, in whoſe ſeed all the nations of the earth hall be bleſſed. 

tion, The viſion was no ſooner ended, than Abraham took his fon Abraham 
dend engel, and all the males in his family, and circumciled them, and his 
lola 25 well as himſelf, without any regard either to his own age, family cir- 
i that which was almoſt 100 years, or to the tenderneſs of his ſon, cumciſed. 
nd t who was not above 13. All ſubmitted aiike to the operation Bef. Chr. 
ic had and to God's command on the ſame day; and it was not long 

Aar before his obedience was rewarded with another and more re- 

chic markable viſit from God. g 

len Abraham continued ſtill to dwell at AZamre, and was fitting 


him. He therefore went out to meet them, and in the moſt 
evil and reſpectful manner invited them to take a ſmall refreſh- 


* 


15 lle 


meu ment with him; which they confenting to, he immediately 
m eve orders for an entertainment to be made ready, which be- 
n ing accordingly prepared, he himſelf waited at the table, under 
ider the covert of a ſhady oak. In this interview, his divine gueſt 


to He- 


9 confirmed his promite of Sarab's having a ſon within the year. 
t 116 


Sara), who was liſtening at the tent door, and thought herſelf 


1101188 p:it child-bearing, could not refrain from laughing within her- 
th e bel; but when the ſtranger aſked the reaſon of it, with ſuch a 


1 * 5 5 . 2 2 : 1 0 
id el ferious air as ſtruck her with terror, ſhe fain would have de- 


the ried it, He diſmiſted her with this gentle reproof, that ſhe wa 

1008 hivhly in che wrong to miſtruſt what he had ſaid unto her, ſince 
es M nothing was impoſhble with God. The three heavenly gueſts, 
an tor ſuch they were, riſing up to proceed on their journey, Avra- 
100088 bs very courteoully accompanied them ſome part of the way. 


One of them, whom the original calls the Lord, or Fehovah, 


Pa) 41 ls) 7 


7 51 tarrying behind a little with Abraham, began to reveal a moſt 
f my = a Fs * a 3 2 2 = . N — = f 2 

or 2 Grendtul ſecret to him, namely, that the iniquity of Sm, and 
$729 18 «1 a 4 - - i PR k 5 a - -- oy — 5 97 u' 1 12e 
» VO thc other neighbouring cities, was come to ſuch a prodigious 


=_ ht, that he was now going down with an intent to deſtroy 
coco wem, if upon enquiryche found their abominations equal to te 
n port of them. This condeſcenſion of God in communicating a 
mot is deſign to Abraham, encouraged him to make interceſhon tor 
g 0 the wicked inhabitants of thote cities; and by his earneſt ex- 
W ‚ polkulations he obtained a promiſe from God, that if there were 
8 but 
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one day at the door of his tent under 2 tree, when he efpied tains three 
three perſons, whom he took to be travellers, coming towards angels, 
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but ten righteous men found in Sodom, he would ſpare ft 100 
their fakes. The Lord then departed, and next morning Ang 
ham ſaw the thick ſmoke of thoſe unfortunate places alcendin k 
like chat of a furnace, | 5 

Not long after Abraham lcaving /famre, went and dwelt in 
the country of the Ph!/;/{ines near Gerar, where the ſame ad. 
venture happened to him which he had met with in 957 
The king of Gerar ſuppoſing Sarah to be no more than Ain. 
ban's tifter, for here hkewiſe ſhe paſſed under that character 
notwithſtanding her advanced age, faw charms enongh in her 
to invite her unto his bed: but God appeared to him in a dream 
and threatned him with immediate death if he did not return 
her untouched to her huſband ; in conſequence of which, Ara. 
bam had his wife returned to him with conſiderable preſents, 

Zaac horn. Sarah ſoon after the appointed time brought forth the lonę 

Bef. Chr. expected ſon, and called his name Jſaac; and Abraham {ile 

1891. not to circumciſe him on the eighth day. They were now in 

the zenith of their happineſs. Saran ſuckled the child herſelf, 

and weaning him at the uſual time, which is ſuppoſed to baue 

been about three years, Abrahan, on that occaſion, made a feaft 

to all his houſhold. Soon after Sarah perceiving that Jn 

treated her fon with contempt and deriſion, was fo enragel 

againſt him, that ſhe never ceated importuning her huſband to 

turn both mother and. fon out of doors. Abraham had the ten- 

derneſs of a father for his child, and was loth to part with /þ 

J? mort mart; but God confirming what Sarah had requeſted, and pro- 

and his miſing moreover to make of Iſhmacl, becauſe he was his ton, a 

mower great nation, he was at laſt prevailed upon to fend him and his 

Hagan mother away the very next morning. What beſel them aſter— 
ent ava. wards, is foreign to our preſent ſubjeck. 

Abraham, in the mean time, entered into a folemn league of 
friendſhip with Ad:znclech king of Gerar, The pleaſantneſs of 
the place, and the friendſhip of the king, made him propoſe to 
ſojourn there many years: but God had yet a further trial to 
make of his faith and obedience, and ſuch a one as would put 

Araham it to the utmoſt proof. He was pleaſed to require him to offet 
com- up, with his own hands, his only fon Jhaac as a burnt factt- 
manded ice on mount MAoriab, where the terple was afterwards built 
to {a-rince by Solamon. A cruel injunction | but Abraham, we find, never 


his fon frayed to expoſtulate about the ſeverity or unlawfulneſs of it, 
ih Z o . T * . 4 
Jhadtc, ut on the very next morning, without ſaying a word to any 


* 
nf * 68 3 * ; L 1 } I 1 £ ; Ho - 8 5 f 
Bet. Chr. of his family, gets all things ready, and leaving it to God to 
8 PG T 8 4 
1871. make food his own promiſes, reſolves to obey, He and his ſon 


7 * — 7 7 122 * . „ — = 2 0 - XT on 
Isaac only aſcended the mountain, auc carrying the wood 70! 
x - 7 , 4 780 * 7 1 1 - . . = A 1 oY ** = « Pa 
the facrince, being then, as is ſuppoſed by Jeſephus, 25, or 20 


but coun- cording to othere, 30 years of age. Alrabam had no ſooner 
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termand- bound his ſoa upon the wood, and ſtretched out his hand to 
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tho Horns in a thick buſh, and offered it up inſtead of his ſon. 
He then rejoined his ſervants whom he had left at the bottom 
of the mountain; and returned home to Beerſbeba. Soon after 
be heard the joytul news that Milcab, his brother Nahor's wife, 
be born him 2 numerous iſſue, which determined him to ſend 
her for a wife for his ſon Jſaac. However, before he did $:ra)'s 


Lan 


Hebron, in the 127th year of her age. Abraham, it is ſaid, came Bef. Che. 


ticher to mourn for her, and to pay his laſt devoirs to fo dear 1860. 


bits 


though his removing from Beer/heba is not particularly taken 


his grief, applied to the children of Heth for a burying-place, 


ferling ; and here he buried Sarah, after he had mourned for 
her according to the cuſtom of the country. 

By this time Abraham was well advanced in years, and being 
deſirous to Tee his fon //aac married and ſettled in the world be- 
fore he died, he called the ſteward of his Bhouſhold, and having 
made him take an oatn to get his fon a wife out of his own 
kindred, he gave him all the neceſſary inſtructions and autho- 
ity to conclude the marriage. The ſteward accordingly loaded 
ten camels with the richeſt preſents for the damſel's dowry, it 
being the cuſtom in thoſe days not to receive but to pay a 
dowry for a wife, and proceeding to Charan where Nahor 
dwelt, obtained Rebecca the daughter of Bethel the fon of Na- 


bir, for his young maſter. Upon his return home, he obſerved ac mar- 


ſac taking a ſolitary walk in the evening in the fields; upon ries Ac- 
which Rebecca being informed who he was, alighted, and throw- becca, 
ing a veil over her face, as the manner of young damſels then 

was, ſhe waited to receive his firſt compliments. {/aac, after 

bis firſt addreftes, conducted her to the tent which was lately 

his mother's, and they being ſoon after married together, he 

grew io fond of her, that his grief was allcviated for the loſs 

ot his mother. 


Abrabam, after this happy marriage of his ſon, fil finding Are ban 


bimſelf ſtrong enough to make a new addition to his family, marries 
though he was then 141 years old, took another wife, named Keturag. 


kitirch, by whom he had fix ſons, whom he afterwards por- Ref. Ch 

' 9 2 4 4 -< 

tioned, and ſent them to dwell towards the eaſt, that they 18:2. 
2 2 ll 


might not interſere with Iſaac's inheritance. TI hey ſettling in 
Arabia and Syria, became in time heads of different nations, 
yhercof we have footſteps both in ſacred and profane hiſtory. 
Concerning Abraham, we have nothing more recorded in the 
kid writings, except that he lived to the 175th year of his 
I | age, 
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His death. age, and was gathered to his fathers, being buried by his tirg 

Bef. Chr. ſons, //aac and 7/hmael, in the cave of Machpelab, (where thaw 

1827, forty years before he had repoſited the remains of his belovet 
wife Sarah) leaving a name famous to all poſterity behind hin 

Profane authors, indeed, ſay more, if poflible, in commendz. 

tion of Abraham, than do the ſacred; but there is reaſon enough 

to believe, that their accounts are loaded with fictions. Some 

we have obſerved, affirmed, that he reigned at Dama. 

others, that he dwelt a long time in Zzypt, and taught the Ep. 

Zians aſtronomy and arithmetic. Some ſay that he invented 

Jetters and the Hebrew language ; that he was the author 

ſeveral works, and among others of a famous book entitled 

Fezira, or the Creation: and among the Perfrans fo gicat a man 

was he accounted, that the magi or worſhipers of fire belieye 
Zoroaſter (who was their prophet) to be the {ame with him“. 

Rebecca, after her marriage with Iſaac, continued barren al. 

moſt twenty years, till God at laſt was pleated to hear the eu- 

neſt prayers of her huſband, and grant them the long deſired blef. 

ſing. She had not conceived many months, however, when 

the unnatural ſtruggling of the two children (for ſhe had twins 

in her womb, gave her ſuch pain and uncaſineſs, that ſhe con- 

ſulted God about it, who anſwered, that #iv9 nations writ 

firiving in her, and that two ſorts of people fpould be ( from 

| her bowels, one of which ſhould prove ſtronger than the offer, an 

Eſau and that the elder ſhould ſerve the younger. Accordingly, ſoon aſter 


Jacob ſhe was delivered of two ſons, of whom the firſt was all covered 7 
born. over with red hair, for which reaſon his parents called him 1 


Bef. Chr. Eſau, and the other came after him ſo very cloſe, that he took 
1836. hold of his heel with his hand, and was therefore named ac, 
to denote what he afterwards proved, the ſupplanter of his bio- 
ther. Eſau, who became a great huntſman, was the darling 

of his father; but Jacob was the favourite of the mother, why 

knew that he was to inherit the bleflings, and could not per 7 

haps forbear entruſting him with the ſecret, though ſhe ſeems 4 

all along to have concealed it from her huſband. The two ; 

brothers were not above twenty years old when Face gave þ 

Eſau ſells proof of his being acquainted with it, by making /'jau, pur * 
his birth- ſuant to his mother's directions, ſwear away his birthright, uM 
right. We have elſewhere related. | 4 
A famine which happened ſome years after, obliging [/aa:t = 

ſeek for another habitation, he reſolved to go into Ahh; rut 5 

God appearing to him, diverted him from that journey, anl 00 

defired him to go to Abimelech king of Gerar, promiſing to be 5 

with him and bleſs him, and to perform the oath which he hal I 4 

ſworn to his father Abraham. Jſaac thought it prudent to male 1 
Rebecca paſs for his ſiſter; but Abimelech diſcovering by fam na. 
familiarities betwixt them that ſhe was his wife, after chidinq ne 


I eart 
| It, 1 

* Vid Calmet's Di&. Juſtin, 1 xx*vi. Joſeph. Ant. I. i Herbelot 12 
Bibl. orient, Prid. Connect. 1, iv. p. 1. Suid, in Abraham, & . * 
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hum for bis diffimulation, iſſued out an edict, that none upon 


pain of death ſhould dare to offer any Injury either to Z/aac or 
his wife. God, during his ſtay in Gerar, greatly increaſed his 
ſubſtance, Which raiſing the envy of the Philiſtines, he was or- 
dered to leave that place. His proſperity, however, ſtill con- 
tinuing, the king afterwards ſued to him in perſon either to 
revive the old covenant, or to make a new one; which {/aac; 
ifter expoſtulating wita him upon the ill uſage he had mer 
with in their land, complied with. The tranquillity which 
this new alliance procured him, was foon after diſturbed by 
Elau's marrying two Candanitiſb wives, Fudith the daughter of 
Haw and Baſhemath the daughter of Elan, both Hittites, 
Iſaac, however, who {till held him as heir, was ſocn recon- 
ciled to him, and finding himſelf grow old and feeble, and 
his eyes quite dim with age, and apprchending his death to 
he nearer than it was, reſolved to bleis him before he died. 
But by the contrivance of Rebecca, Jacob, as we have already 
related in the hiſtory of the Edomites, obtained the blefling of 
the firſt born; fo that Z/ar, who had been hunting for veniſon, 
finding upon his return that he had been circumvented in his 
abſence, was fain to accept of an inferior bleſſing, contained in 
thee words, by davelling ſhall be the fatneſs of the earth, and of 
the dr of Heaven from above, By thy ſword and thy bow ſha: 
thu live, and ſhalt ſerve thy brother ; and it ſball come ts pals, that 
when thou ſhalt have the dominion, ihou fhalt break his yoke from 
of thy neck, The blefling of Jacob was in theſe words, Gd 
awe thee of the dew of Heaven, and the fatneſs of the earth, and 
plenty of corn and wine. Let people ferue, and nations bow dotun 
tt thee: be lord over thy brethren, and let thy mother's ſan botu 
iran to thee, Curſed be every one that curſeth thee, and dle be 
br that bliſſeth thee, which blefling, it is remarked, was ſuperiot 
to that of Far in three particulars, 1. It promiſes plenty of 
corn and wine, of which there is no mention in the other. 2 
It contains the words, God give thee, which are not in the other. 
And, 3, The laſt includes a ſpiritual bleſſing,, that they foouid 


* 


be ble/]:d that Pleſſad him, which is not ſail to his brother. 


Jacob was for a while after this tranſaction in danger of his 


brother's heavieſt indignation, which Rebecca dreading, foun 
cut a pretence for conveying him out of his reach as far 25 Padan- 
Ham, or Aeſopotamin, to viſit her brother £4567, where he 
mgnt marry one of her kindred. In his way thither he was 
orertaken by night near Luz, and forced to lie in the open 
telds, with only a tone for his pillow. He went unattended, 
probably to conceal his flight from his brother £ja, and be- 
ſore his departure, he received a confirmation of the former 
lleſſing privately from his father {/azc, who charged hira not to 
marry a wife of the daughters of the land. While he jlept in 
the fields near Luz, he Jaw in a dream a ladder reaching from 
eartn to heaven, with angels aſcending and deſcending upon 
It while God from the top was pleaſed to encourage hin, by 
o that he would bleſs and multiply him beyond mea- 
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ſure. Jacob awaking in a ſurprize from his dream, cried out, 


ſurely God was in this place, and I knew it not. He therefore 


erected the ſtone that had ſerved him for a pillow into a pillar 
and pouring oil thereon, called the place Bethel, or the hou: 
of God, in memory of the viſion. Here he likewiſe made ; 


yow unto God, that if he would grant him his protection, feed, 


cloath and bring him back ſafe to his facher's houſe, the Lord 
ſhould be his God, and that he would pay the tythes of all he 


had to him. 


Upon his arrival at Haran, he was received by his uncle La. 
ban in the moſt affectionate manner, and falling in love with 


his youngeſt daughter Rachel, a beautiful virgin, he agreed to 


ſerve ſeven years for her. However, when the time expired, 
Laban, who was deſirous that he ſhould ſerve ſeven years more, 
inftead of giving him Rachel, conducted to his bed her eldeſt 
ſiſter Leah, who was hard favoured and blear-eyed. Jacob next 
morning, after complaining of the impoſition that had been 
put upon him, and accepting of Laban's excuſe, that it was not 
cuſtomary in their country to marry the younger before the 
elder, agreed to ſerve other ſeven years for Rachel, whom he 


married as ſoon as he had finiſned the nuptial week of feaſting 


with Leah. 


Jacob behaved very differently towards his two wives. Rachel 


had his heart and affetion, while Leah was forced to content 
Herſelf with a formal civility. God, however, made quite ano- 
ther difference between them, by making the latter the mother 
of many children, while her ſiſter continued barren for a long 
time. Leah in a ſhort time had four ſons, Reulen, Simeon, 
Levi, and Judah. This was fo great a mortification to Rachel, 
who had not yet conceived, that ſhe came one day in a ft of 
melancholy, and told her huſband, that unleſs he gave her chil- 
dren alſo, the ſhould die of grief. This ſpeech ſeeming to lay 
the blame of her ſterility upon him, he ſharply rebuked her, 
which made her bethink herfelf of the uſual way at that time, 
for women in her caſe to give their maids to their huſbands; 
Me therefore perſuaded him to take her maid B:lhah as a con- 
cubine, by whom he had two ſons, Dan and Naphtali, Laab 
thinking ſhe had left off child-bearing, alſo gave her maid Zi“ 
Paß to Nass, by whom he had Gad and Acer. 

Reuben, who was now about ſix years of age, brought home 
one evening ſome fruits or flowers, which our tranſiation calls 
mand rates, that he had gathered in the fields in the time ot 
the wheat harreſt. Rachel no ſooner ſaw them, but ſhe deſired 
to have ſome part of them. Receiving, however, a harſh de- 
nial from Leab, and being deſirous of having ſome of the fruit, 
to compromiſe the matter ſhe agreed, that if Leah would paſt 
with ſome of the mandrakes, ſhe would reſign her huſbands 
company that night to her. Facoh no ſooner came home that 
night, but Leah informed him, that Rachel had reſigned her turn 


to her; which he conſenting to, the conſequence Was, that. | 


405 zobar: | 


Leah again conceived and bore a fifth fon, Whom ſhe called 


3 


OF THE WORLD, 


Tfacoar She afterwards bore a ſixth ſon, named Zebulun, and 
Ut of all a daughter, whoſe name was Dinah, the feminine 


Dan. I . -1 
IF, had hitherto no iſſue of her own body, but now it 


pleaſed God to remember her, and to ble's her with a ſon, 
whom ſhe called Fo/eph. Not long after his birth, Jacob having 
fniſhed his fourteen years ſervitude, and being defirous to re- 
rt his old parents, requeſted his uncle to diſmiſs him and his 
family. Laban, who was ſenſible that he had enjoyed greater 
proſperity ſince Facob came into his family, could not bear the 
moughts of parting, but offered him his own terms on condi- 


ton he would ſtay with him. They accordingly made a new 


greement; but Laban's avarice put him on fo many ſtratagems 
to defraud him, as obliged Jacob to uſe others in his own de- 


fence, which the reader may ſee in the zoth chapter of Geneſis, 
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His great proſperity ſoon made Laban and his ſons look upon He ſteals 
him with an evil eye, as though he had raiſed an eſtate out of away from 
their fortunes 3 which Jacob obſerving, formed a reſolution of Laban; 


retiring into his own count 
which deſign he was confirmed by God. He accordingly 
mounted his wives and children upon camels, and having got 
all his ſervants and ſubſtance together, began his journey to 
Cauaan, while his father-in-law was abſeat ſhearing his ſheep, 
which gave Rachel an opportunity of ſtealing her father's tera- 


phim or gods (A). Taco 


\ * — 


(a) The Jeæuiſb doctors are ge- 
erally agreed, that the word fe- 
rathin is not of the Hebrew ex- 
tation, The Septuagint tranſ- 
lates it ſometimes an oracle, and 
ſometimes vain idols; and ſeve- 
ral commentators will have it to 
de a word borrowed from the 
Erybtians, and to import the very 
lime with their ſerapis. The Jews 
_—_ that this idol was the 
cad of a firſt-born ſon plucked 
of from the neck and embalmed, 
under the tongue of which was 
falened a golden plate, with the 
kane of ſome falſe deity engraved 
Won it; and it being placed in a 
ch with lighted candles before 
% gave vocal anſwers to ſuch as 
conſulted it. Others think it was 
tie fame with what the Perſians 
all / hin, more generally 


known by the name of Tali/mans ; 
that is, images in human form, 
of different fizes, and different 
metals, caſt under certain conſtel- 
lations, with magical characters 
engraven on them. That theſe 
teraphims were ſtatues or images 
of a human ſhape, is evident from 
Michal's putting one of them in 
Dawii's bed when ſhe favoured 
his eſcape. Though at their firſt 
inſtitution their intent was inno- 
cent, to be emblems or repreſen- 
tations oniy of ſome renowned 
anceſtor, in proceſs of time, hov- 
ever, they became objects of reli- 
gious adoration, and were per- 
verted to ali the vile purpoſes ot ne- 
cromancy, as 2 learned author, 
who has examined this matter to 
the full, bas proved beyond ex- 
ception . Rache. by ſome is 


® Jurleu hiſtoite des cultes & des dogmesg. 
X 2 thought 


with his family and effects, in gef. Ch. 


1739. 
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Laban 


overtakes 
him. 


A cove- 
nant be- 
twixt Va- 
cob and 
Lavan, 


A GENERAL HISTORY 


Faced travelled with great diſpatch, and in ten days had paſſ., 
the river Euphrates, and arrived at mount Gilead, about 250 
miles welt from Haran. He was overtaken, however, by La- 
bon, who filled with reſentment, ſet out three days after him 


with a conſiderable troop; but the evening he came up with him, | 
being warned in a dream by God to do him no injury, he con- 
tented himſelf next morning with expoſtulating with him tha: | 


he had ſtolen away without giving him an opportunity of kiſſing 


his children and grandchildren, and fending them away with | 
the uſual ceremonies of muſic and dances. Jacob, on the other 
hand, was not without his complaints. Laban's deceiving him, 
and making him ſerve ſo long for a woman he did not love, 
the changing his ſalary ſo many times, and his late ſtrange | 


behaviour towards him and his family ; all theſe, and man 


more, he anſwered him, were but ill requitals for all his dili- 
gence and care, and the bleflings which God had heaped upon 
him for his ſake. Laban having accuſed him with ſtealing his} 
gods, Jacob, who was ignorant of Rachel's theft, declared, 
that the perſon in his company on whom they ſhould be found, | 
ſhould be put to death. Lalan having accordingly made a ſtrict | 
but fruitleſs ſearch for them, entered Rache/'s tent, who had! 
hid them under the camel's furniture, and ſet herſelf down upon 
them. She excuſed herſelf from riſing, by alledging the con- 
dition ſhe was in allowed her ſex to diſpenſe with the uſual ce- 
remonies; and Laban not ſuſpecling any fallacy, deſiſted from 
all farther ſearch. £Zabaon then propoſed an alliance with Jaca, 
and to erect a monument as a ſtanding witneſs of it to all ages. 
Having accordingly reared a pile, and entered into a treaty of 
mutual friendſhip, they offered a ſacrifice upon the * ; 
and next morning Laban, after embracing and bleſſing the} 
whole family, returned home to Padan-Aram. Jacob had no 
ſooner parted with his father-in-law, but the remembrance of 
his brother's antient grudge againſt him began to give him freil} 
uneaſineſs. However, a viſion of an hoſt of angels, who met} 
him ſoon after, allayed his anxicty for a while; but being full 
fearful of his brother, he thought it adviſeable, before he ad- 
vanced any farther, to fend him a ſubmiſſive meſſage, in order 
to diſcover at leaſt how he ftood affected to him. The mes. 
ſengers, according to his deſire, having given an account of all 
his great wealth and ſubſtance, returned with the news tat] 
Eſau was coming to meet him with 400 of his men. Jaw] 
was now under great appreheniions that Z/au was coming with 


—ůͤ —— 


thought to have taken them with her ſiſter {till retained a hankering 
her, to prevent her father, by en- alter that ſuperſtition, and for that 
quiring of them, from knowing reaſon ſhe concealed the theft from 
uhich way they had fled. Others her huſband, who afterwards ak- 
think ſhe wanted to cure him of ing a thorouch reformation in his} 
his ſuperſtitious worſtip, whilit houſe, cauſed them to be taken 


others ſuppoſe that both ſhe and from her, 


—— 


a hoſtle 


Gr THE WORLI 


« hoſtile intention; for his ſecurity therefore he divided his 
company into two bands, in hopes that one at leaſt might 
eſcape, and humbly addrefied himſelf to God for his protection. 
He likewiſe ordered ſeveral droves to be ſent before as preſents 
0 Eſau, in hopes by that means of obtaining his favour and 
good-will. Early next morning, before day-break, having ſent 
al his family and flocks over the brook Jabboh, he himſelf 
mried behind at AZahanaim, where he wreitled for ſome time 
with an angel in the form of a man, who not prevailing againſt 
tim, touched the hollow of his thigh, and put it out of joint, 
and before he departed bleſſed him, and changed his name from 


Jacob to {/racl, which ſignifies a man that has prevailed with Jacob's 


God; adding, that with men he ihould alio powerfully 


wevail Ty 


halted upon his thigh, upon which account his poſterity never 
eat of that joint. Some think that his lameneſs was ſoon over, 
others, that he halted all his life. However, the new affur-- 
ances which the angel gave him, infpired him with ſuch freſh 
courage, that he marched on chearfully till he had overtaken his 


name 
changed 
Jacob, when he proceeded after his family, found that he to al. 


family, and was come in fight of his brother. How tender and He meets 
affectionate their meeting was, and how contrary to Jacob's his bro- 


expectation, we have already related. Jacob, though kindly ther 


invited by his brother to ſettle near him at mount Seir, thought 
ht to turn towards Succoth, where he built him an houſe, and 
atcrwards removed to Salem, a city belonging to the Sheche- 
nites, where he bought ſome ground of the children of Hamer, 
and ſettled there, and built an altar to the Lord, which he 
called EI Elohe 1jrael, or the mighty God of 1ſracl. Here Jacob 
might have lived long in peace and tranquillity, had not his 
two ſons, Simeon and Levi, treacherouſly and inhumanly maila- 
cred the Shechemites, on which account he was obliged to with- 
draw from the place nearer to Manie, where his father ſtill 
ived, The inhabitants of the land were ftruck with a pan- 
nick fear by God, ſo that they even let Jacob and his ſons de- 
part quietly, and carry off all the plunder they had got from the 
laughtered S Hechemites. 


Eſau. 


The patriarch being then ordered by God to go and dwell at He buries 
Bethel, and to build an altar to him there, before he proceeded all the 
on his journey, he ordered his family to deliver to him all the idol: that 
idols they had taken from the Shechemites, or brought from were in his 
Padan Aram, not indeed to be deftroyed, as one might have family. 


expected, but to be buried in the ground under an oak near to 
Hechem. His commands were forthwith obeyed, and they 
parted with their very ear-rings, which they*uicd to wear as 
taliſmans or charms againſt ſickneſs and other misfortunes. As 
ſoon as he arrived at Bethel, he built an altar to God, and 


called the place El Bethel, or the God of Bethel. Being deſi- 
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* Patrick's Comment. and Shuckford's Connect. 
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496: A GENERAL HISTORY 
rous to viſit his father, whom, for ought that appears, he had not 
ſeen ſince he went to Meſopotamia, he ſoon afterwards left 
Bethel and proceeded towards Mamre. In his way thither, | 
Rachel fell in labour, near Epprath, and perceiving it would 
coſt her her life, called the child Benoni, or the ſon of my af. | 
fiction, but Jacob afterwards called him Benſamin, or the fon 4 
Rachel of my right-hand. The death of Rachel was not the only miſ. 
dies. fortune that Jacob met with in this place; for his ſon Reuben 
Bef. Chr. having taken a liking to Bilbab, his father's concubine, ang | 
1732. Rachel's maid, he did not ſcruple to comply with his wicked 
inclination, which made ſo deep an impreſſion on his father's | 
Jaac dies. heart, that he grieved at it to his dying day. Jacob at length | 
Bef. Ch. arriving at Mamre, continued with his old father Jſaac the ſpace 
1716. of 13 years, ſome ſay 19, till the good old man departed this | 
' © life, which he did in a very advanced age, being 180 years old, 
having been almoſt blind and decrepit a conſiderable part of 
that time. His two ſons buried him in the cave of Machpelab 
with Abraham and Sarah, after which Eſau returned home, and | 
acob continued at Mamre. | | | 

Tofſeph While Jacob continued with /aac, he met with a ſevere af- 
beloved fliction. *Zo/eph then, about ſeventeen years of age, was be- 
by his fa- come his darling in regard of the excellencies both of his body 
ther. and mind. According to our tranſlation, he is ſaid to hare 
- loved Foſeph, becauſe he was the ſon of his old age, but the Hebrew 
ought to be rendered, becauſe he was the ſon or diſciple of elders; | 
that is, had the wiſdom and prudence of a ſenator ; for Zebu- 
Iun and Benjamin were both younger than he. His father's | 
fondneſs for him raiſed no ſmall jealouſy in his brothers, which 
he himſelf helped to turn into an irreconcileable hatred, by in- 
nocently telling them ſome dreams he had that ſeemed to fore- 
Mew that he ſhould one day get the power and authority over 
them. One of them was, that he faw in a wheat: field his own 
ſheaf ſtanding upright, and theirs falling down before it, and 
paying homage to it. Another was, that he ſaw the ſun, moon, 
and eleven ſtars doing the like obeyfance to him. The hatred of | 
his brothers ſtill encreaſing, they at length reſolved to rid them- 
ſelves of him by putting him to death; and Joſeph coming to 
them ſoon after with a meſiage from his father, while they were 
feeding their flocks at Dothan, they then conſulted to put ther 
bloody deſign in execution. By the advice of Reuben, how- 
ever, they were prevented from embruing their hands in his 
| blood ; they only ſtripped him of his coat - of many colours, 
He is ſold and put him down into a pit, and ſome Midianitiſp merchants 
by his bre- paſſing by ſoon after for Egypt, they drew him up again, and 
thren, and ſold him to them for twenty pieces of filver, in the abſence of 
carried Reuben, who intended to have taken him privately out of the | 
down to pit, and to have ſent him back to his father. To conceal their lef 
Egypt. unnatural deed, they dipped Jeſeph's coat in the blood of a kid, dr 
Bet. Ch. and then ſent it to their father, who imagining that his beloved P; 
1728, fon had been torn in pieces by a wild beaſt, was ſo afflicted, WM ha 

+ that he did not ceaſe mourning for him, till he heard the ſur- 
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nrizing news of his advancement in Egypt many years af- 
terwards. 7 - 
Fudah, in the mean time, married a Canaanitiſb woman, by Fudah 


tr his wickedneſs, Judah bid his ſecond fon Onan take her, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of that country, and raiſe a poſterity to 
his brother. Onan ſeemingly obeyed, but not brooking the 
thoughts that his children ſhould be eſteemed his brother's, rook 
ich a wicked and unnatural way to prevent Tamar's having 
any by him, that God was provoked to puniſh him with death 
alſo. The third ſon, Shelah, not being then of age, Tamar, by 

dals defire, remained for fore years a widow in her father's 
houſe ; but Judah neglecting to tend for her to marry her to 
Helah at the appointed time, ſhe dreſſed herſelf in the attire of 
2 harlot, and enticed Fudah himſelf to lie with her, obtaining 
lk wiſe from him his ſignet, his bracelets, and his ſtaff, as 
pledges for a kid he promiſed to ſend to her. The kid he imme- 
diztely ſent, but the pretended harlot had diſappeared, and no 
ticings could be heard from her. About three months after 
Tamar being reported to be with child, he directly pro- 
poſed that he ſhouid be burnt ; but when ſhe was brought to 
her trial, the produced the above-mentioned pledges, and de- 


| cared that the owner of them was the father of the child; upon 


which Judah, in the greateſt confuſion and ſurprize, owned 
that ſhe was more innocent than he, and that he had wronged 
her in with-holding SHelah from her. He afterwards conducted 
her home, but never touched her from that time, and a fev- 
months after ſhe was delivered of twins. 

During theſe tranſactions, which /AZo/es has joined together pl 
in one chapter, and Joſephus, as thinking them diſhonourable, ſold in 
has wholly ſuppreſſed, 75 was ſold in Egypt to an officer of Egypt. 
the king's guard named Potiphar, where he ſhewed ſuch dili- 
gence and integrity, and proved ſo ſucceſsful in all he under- 
took, that his maſter ſoon committed the care of all his affairs 
wholly into his hands. He had been ten years in Potiphar's 
houſe, when his miſtreſs, taken with the extraordinary comli- 
nels of his perſon, after ſeveral other unſucceſsful attempts to 
make him comply with her wanton deſires, accoſted him one day 
when the whole family was abroad, caught him by the cloak, and 
prefled him fo earneſtly to lie with her, that he having no other 
way to eſcape, left his cloak in her hand and fled, Not able 


to brook this afiront, ſhe vowed the ruin of the innocent youth; 


and accordingly, having brought together with her outcries all 
that were within hearing, ſhe charged Jeſeph with her own 
crime, confirming her accuſation by the garment he had 
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whom he had three ſons, Er, Onan, and Shelah. Er married marries a 
Tamar; but before he had any children by her, being cut off Canaanite. 


left behind. By the time her huſband came home, ſhe had He is in- 
drefled up her ſtory ſo well, that ſhe was eaſily believed. Had nocently 
P:iiphar loved Joſeph leis than he did, it is probable he would thruſt in 


have ſacrificed him that moment to his reſentment ; but he priſon, 


X 4 contented 


* 
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contented himſelf for the preſent with ſending him to the kings 
priſon. | 
F.xplains FToſep's virtue and integrity ſoon recommended him to the | 
thedreams keeper of the priſon, who put ſuch confidence in him, as to 
of two pri- entruſt to his care all the priſoners. Two of them, namely, | 
ſoners. the king's chief butler and baker, being diſturbed on account | 
| of ſome dreams which chey had, Zo/epb interpreted their dreams, | 
and as he interpreted, accordingly it came to paſs ; the chief but. 
ler was reſtored to favour, and the chief baker was hanged. The | 
vutler very ungratefully forgot 7-/cp4, and probably would have 
never more remembered him, bad not Pharaoh, two years after, 
nad two perplexing dreams, which all the magicians of Lt 
could not interpret. On this occaſion the butler recommended 
Foſeph, who was immediately ſent for out of priſon, ail in- 
He inter. tzoduced to Pharaoh. The king told him, that in a dream he 
Prets Pg. had ſeen ſeven luſty fat cows feeding on the banks of the N, 
raoh's which were ſoon after devoured by ſeven others lean and il}- } 
5 dreams, favoured; and again, in another dream, he had ſeen ſeven full 
1 Bef. Ch. Ears of corn devoured by ſeven blaſted ones. 7ofeph antwered 
171. £harach, in a modeſt manner, that the feven cows and ſeven 
[IE Cars ſigniſied the ſame thing, and the dream being repeated, 
#1 was only a ſign that tne thing was to happen immediately after; 
that the {even fat cows and ſeven full ears, figniſied ſcven years 
of exceſſive plenty, which would neverthelets be quite forgot- 
ten in the ſeven ſucceeding years of famine, ſignified by the 
{even lean cows and biaited cars. He therefore adviſed the 
king to appoint a wiic and expert man over his whole kingdom, 
to build granaries, and fend omcers into every province, to lay 

b up a fifth part of all the corn of the ſcven pientiful years, 
i Pharaoh, and all that heard bim, were ſurprized at the wiſ- 
| dom of Joſeph, who was then but 30 years old; and the king 
His ad- concluding that he was the fitteſt perſon to put his own pro- 
vance- poſal in execution, made him ruler over all the land of Egg, 
ment and ordered him to be obeyed in all things next to himſelf, took 
glory, his ſignet off his finger and gave it to him, cauſed him to be 
- cloathed in fine linen, and put a gold chain about his neck. 
He gave him moreover the name of Zaphnoh-paaneah, which moit 
interpreters think ſignifies a revealer of ſecrets ; but according 
to St. Ferom and others, it meant in the Egyptian tongue, the 
Saviour of the world. He alſo beſtowed on him in marriage the 
daughter of Potipherah, the prieſt of Cn, and made him ride in 
his ſecond chariot, while the men that ran before it cried, 

bow the Ante, 

7o/epn executed the great truſt repoſed in him with his uſual 
application and integrity; and making a progreſs through the 
hole land, laid up immenſe ſtores of corn before the ſeven 
p:entiful years were over; having in that time likewiſe two 
ions, Manafſeh and Ephraim, by his Egyptian wife. The ſeven 
years of {amine immediately followed tae plentiful years, and the 
iarcity was not confined to the land of Egypt, but was felt all 
ver the land of Canaam, and ali the neighbouring nations. 
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In the ſecond year of the famine, Jacob, who was not ex- His bre- an 
empt from the common calamity, hearing that there was thren Wi 
corn to be bought in Egypt, lent ten of his tons thither to buy come to 5 
eme, who upon their arrival, proſtrated themſelves before Jo- buy corn [#1 
0 75 3+ the 10 ho 12 : 8 - . 4 . 
{hs and begged that tney might de ſupplied with corn. o- Bef. Ch. Sf} 
% knew them immediately, but being minded to terrify them 1707 3 
F * 79 4 


little, would not as yet diſcover himſelf to them, and there- 7 


re chuſing to ſpeak by an interpreter, with a fevere look aſked pool 
em whence they carne, and upon their anſwering from the 1 
und of Canaan, he charged them with being ſpies. They af- His rough bb 
ſured him, in the molt iubmiflive manner, that they were all behaviour i 
one man's ſons, having a younger brother at home with their to them. i* 
ther, beſides another who was now no more. He immedi- 1 
xely catched at their words, and put their honeſty upon this ia 
probation, that they ſhould produce their younger brother, and 7 : 
{ent them to priſon, making them believe that he would detain 8 
dem till he was brought. Three days after, however, he ſent 1 


for them again, and in a milder tone told them, that he would 
require only one of them to remain a priſoner, and that the 
reſt might go home with proviſion for the family; adding, that 
if they returned with their younger brother, they ſhould all 
he juſtified. He then commanded Simeon, who had been per- Simeon de- 
haps one of his moit zealous enemies, to be bound before their tained a 
eyes and ſent to priſon, while he had the pleaſure to hear them priſoner. 
confeſs their former inhumanity to him, and to acknowledge, 
that this misfortune had befallen them as a juſt puniſhment 
for it; Reuben, at the ſame time, juſtifying himſelf, by remind- 
ing them of the pains he took to diſſuade them from the hor- 
nd fact. 5 

Viſeph at length diſmiſſed them with a quantity of corn, and 
it the {ame time, as a freſh matter of ſurprize, ordered each 
man's money to be put in the mouth of his ſack, which to 
tieir no ſmall terror they diſcovered when they came to bait, 
and give provender to their beaſts. As ſoon as they were got 
home, they acquainted their father with all theſe adventures, 
who, though he was grieved at the detention of his fon Simeon, 
waz much more ſo when he found that Benjamin mult go down 
to redeem him. The famine, however, increaſing, and the 
proviſion being almoſt ſpent, Judah at length prevailed with 
him to part with his favourite jon tor 2 time, promiſing to 
bring him ſafe back, or elſe to be anſwerable for him at the ha- 
zard of his life. Before their departure, he charged them to 
take all proper meaſures for their ſafe return, and bid them 
carry double their money, and make ready ſuch preſents as 
they thought would be acceptable to the proud Egyptian lord. 

the preſents, according to our tranſlation, were a little balm, They re- 
alittle honey, ſpices and myrrh, nuts and almonds : but as e turn a ſe- 
honey, ſpices and myrrh were no great rarities in Egypt, Bo- cond time 
chart and others have imavined, that what we call honey, to Eeyp, 
ought to have been rendered dates, which are called by the ſame ? 
neme; that the Hebrew word tranſlated ſpices, doth rather 

| 11 8nlry 


ſignify /erax, and that what we render myrrh, was the fav 
or laudanum of the Chaldee and Septuagint, which was thought 
to be the gum of the cypreſs tree *. 


Cl and dine Vſeph, upon his ſeeing his younger brother with them, re. 
vl with Fo. cerved them the ſecond time very graciouſly, and made them 
4 feph. dine with him, and to their great ſurprize ſerved them accord. 
N © ing to their ſeniority, and ſent a portion to Benjamin five times 
| larger than to any of the reſt, Which was an unuſual mark or 
a. honour to the perſon to whom it was ſent. The Egyptian : 


q | gueſts ſat at a table by themielves, it being an abomination to 
the Egyptians to eat with the Fizbrews, which averſion authors | 
are at a loſs to account for; Joſeph alſo ſat at a table by him. 
ſelf, by reaſon of his dignity. After they had departed a fe. | 
_ cond time, Foſeph ſent his ſteward after them, accuſing them 
9 of having ſtolen his divining cup, which he had ordered pri- 
14 They are vately to be put into the ſack of Benjamin. Conſcious of their 
a ſecond Innocence, they declared, that whoever of them ſhould have 
e the cup, ſhould ſuffer death, and they alſo would become the 
Med lord's bondmen. The cup being found in Benjamin's ſack, } 
they were all confounded, and returning directly to the city, 
Fudah, in the humbleſt manner, intreated to remain a ſlave in | 
the place of Benjamin, whom alone 92 had inſiſted upon as | 
He diſco- his bondſman. The fem ſpeech of Judah to affected 5. 
vers him. ph, that he could diſſemble no longer, but deſiring all the by- 
ſelf to ſtanders to leave the room, he diſcovered himſelf to them to their | 
1 great confuſion. Finding them ſtruck dumb with ſurprize and 
: a conviction of their guilt, to diſpel their apprehenſions he em- 
braced them tenderiy, and told them, that their ſelling him into | 
Egypt had been directed by an unſeen providence, and that 
therefore they ought not any more to accuſe themſelves or grieve 
on that account, as it had been a means of his advancement, 
and of ſaving the lives of thouſands. | | 
A rumour, in the .mean time, ſpreading through the court | 
that gſeph's brethren were with him, Pharaoh was delighted 
with the news, and gave them an invitation to ſettle in the 
beſt part of Egypt. He ordered Fo/eph to ſend conſiderable pre- 
ſents to his rather. and to ſend waggons to Canaan to conduct 
him and all his relations and their ſubſtance down into Egyßft. 
Foſeph gladly obeyed the king's orders, and beſides the chariots | 
and waggons with proviſions, ſent to his father ten afles laden 
with the choiceſt commoditics of the country. Upon their re- 
turn, they directly acquainted their father that his beloved ſon 
Joſeph was ſtill alive, and governor of Egypt. The guſh of | 
Joy, occaſioned by this extraordinary and unexpected news, - 
ſo overwhelmed the good old man, that he fainted away in 
their arms. Reviving afterwards, and hearing a full account 
of their journey, and obſerving the waggons and preſents come 
from Egypt, his doubts and fears vaniſhed, and in an extafy of 
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to the degree of an abſolute tyranny, under which his family 
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yp cried out, Ir 7: enough, foſeph my fon is yet alive, I wil 
and ſee him before I die. In his journey to E yt, he ſtopped at 
Berſheba, Ohe of the ſouthern confines of Canaan, where Abra- 
am and Jſaac had lived many years, and there he offered ſacri- 
fees unto God, who appearing unto him in a viſion, encou- 
need him to go down into Egypt, promiſing in due time to 
Inng his poſterity out of it again to enter into the poſſeſſion of 
the promiſed land. Fo = 

Encouraged by this divine promiſe, Jacob chearfully purſued 
tis journey into Egypt, where when he arrived, he and his fa- 
mily made up in all juft the compliment of ſeventy perſons. 
He was met by his fon Fojeph in the land of Gohen, ſituated Jacob and 
detwixt the Red ſea and the Mie, on the borders of Canaan ; and his fa- 
and their firſt tender greetings being over, Jeſeph adviſed his mily come 
father and brothers, when they ſhould be introduced to Pha- into Eęypr. 
ah, to declare that they were ſhepherds by profeſſion, that Bef. Chr. 
they might not be intermixed with the Egyptians, but ſettled 1706. 
wart in the land of Goſhen, hepherds being an abomination to 
the Leyptians. Accordingly Jacob and five of his ſons being in- 
troduced by PFejep- to Pharacb, the old patriarch bleſſed the 
king, and the ſons declaring that they were ſhepherds, obtain- 
ed leave to ſettle with their families and flocks in Geben. 

Whilſt Jacob and his family were kept in peace and plenty 
by the provident care of his ſon, the Egyptians felt the diſmal 
effects of the famine, which increaſed daily upon them, and 
Fiſeph keeping up his corn at an high rate, they were ſoon 
drained of all their money. After this they were all, except 
the pricſts, reduced to ſell their cattle, houſes, land, and at 
length their very ſelves for ſubſiſtence. All theſe 7o/eph pur- 
chated of the people for the king's ule ; and to let them lee that 
the purchaſe was in earneſt, he tranſplanted them from their 
former places of abode into diſtant and different parts of the 
kingdom. eps zeal for the king's intereſt, it may perhaps 
be thought, carried him beyond the bounds of common pru- 
dence, and that he did not conſider that whilſt he took ſuch 
an advantage over a ſtarving people, he raiſed the king's power 


or their poſtericy would one time or other feverely groan, 
mich effectually came to pats. Fojeph, however, ſo managed, 
that in the end he gained the commendation of both prince 
and pcople ; for when the ſeventh and laſt year of the famine 
was come, he encouraged them to expect a crop the follow- 
ing year, and diſtributed freſh lands, cattle and corn unto them, 
mat they might return to their tillage as before; upon this 
condition nevertheleſs, that from thenceforth the fifth of all the 
product of their lands ſhould go to the king, and the reſt be 
theirs. To theſe conditions the people willingly conſented, as 
imputing the preſervation of their lives entirely to Jeſeph's 
care; and from that time it paſſed into a law, that the fifth 
part of the product of the whole land of Egypt ſhould belong 
4 * 13 | 9. — 
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to the crown; which law continued in force for ſeveral centu- 
ries after. 


While Foſeph was enjoying the fruits of his conſummate po- 
requ-i{t to licy, his Tp! at Goſhen wonderfully increaſed both in children | 
and wealth. Jacob having lived there near 17 years, at length tound | 
himſelf drawing towards his end; and therefore ſent for hb, 
and made him ſwear to him not to bury him in Egyht, but to 
carry his body to Canaan, and to depoſit it in the cave of Mac- 

} with that of Abraham and Jjaac, that his poſterity might 
never be wedded to Egypt, but look upon Canaan as their pro- 


pcia 


miſed inheritance. 


Not long after, word being brought. to 7o/eph that his father 
was dying, he took his two tons Hanaſſoh and Ephraim, and | 
went topreſent them to him to obtain his blefling for them before 
he died. Vico hearing of the arrival of his favourite ſon, found | 
his ſtrength as it were renewed ; and fitting up upon his bed, | 


— 


addreſſed himſelf to him, and began with recapitulating all the 


elorious promiſes which God had formerly made to him con- 
cerning the great multitude of his poſterity, and their inhabit- 
ing the land of Canaan, and concluded with the death of his 


dear Rachel; “ for whoſe fake (added he) 1 will now give you 


a further proof of my affection. You have two ſons born in 


the diviſion of the promiſed land; but ] will do more for 
them, and they ſhall from this day be called by my name, 
be ejteemed my ſons, and, as heads of two diſtinct tribes, 
receive a double lot: but it you have any more ſons aſter 
them, they ſhall only be allotted the portion of grandchil- 


& dren, and their poſterity be included in their brothers tribes.” 


He then deſired his two grandſons, whom at frſt he had not 


obſerved, to be brought to him. "Z/eph placed them in a 
poſition, according to the order of their age, to receive his 
father's bleſſing; but Jacob croſſing his hands, laid his right, 
which carried with it the preference, upon Ephraim, who 
was the youngeſt, and his left upon Manaſſehb, who was 
the elder of them. TFo/eph aſeribing the action of his fa- 
ther to a miſtake, was going to rectify it; but Fac told him, 
that he acted by Divine direction, and he not only preferred 
Ephraim to Manaſſeh, but gave him much the larger and nobler 
bleſſing. | | 
Jacob, by this time, finding himſelf grow faint, and the 
our of his departure near approaching, called the reſt of his 
ions together, to take his farewel of them and to give them his 
bleſſing, or rather to foretel what ſhould befal them and their 
potterity in future ages. "The good old patriarch, after a moſt 
pathetic preface to draw their deepeſt attention, addrefſed his 
ſpeech to them ſeverally, and firſt to Reuben. He told him, 
that for the crime of inceſt in polluting his father's bed, he and fits 
we 


this ſtrange land, who, according to the ufual order of in- 
heritance, ſhould have only the portion of grandchildren in 


4 
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ihe were degraded from the privileges of his birth-right (A). 
He told Simeon and Levi, whom he joined together upon this 
accalion, that for their impious maſſacre of Har and his peo- 
le, their tribes ſhould for ever be ſeparate and difperſed among 
the other; which. prophecy was exactly verified in due time. 
Then addrefling himſelf next to Judah, he propheſied of him 
that to his tribe, which ſhould be ſituated in a very fertile coun- 
try, the ſovereignty ſhould belong; that from his name the 
whole nation of the Jews ſhould derive their appellation, and 
that the ſceptre ſhould not depart from his tribe till SY or the 
ejiab ſhould come, and the nations be gathered unto him (B). 


32 


a) The prerogative of the 
birth-right, according to the Zeau- 
% expoſitors, conſiſted chiefly in 
tie honour of the prieſthood, in 
the rule and government of the fa- 
mily, and in a double portion of 
the inheritance; all which Reuben 
was now deprived of. It appears, 
by the ſequel of the hiſtory, that 
tie tribe of Reuben continued all 
along in obſcurity, while the 
prieſthood was conferred on Lew, 
tie government on Judah, and 
the double portion on Jeb, to 
deſcend to their tribes. U#fowe!”s 
Hift. of the Bible. Bereſpith Rab- 
daß, ſet. 98. 

(3) There is a great diſagree- 
ment, both among Fews and 
Chriſtians, as to the right inter- 
pretation of this prophecy. Al- 
moſt all Chriſtian commentators 


are of opinion that it reſers to 


Chriſt, or the Meſſiah, and was 
fulſilled at his coming. The 7ewws, 


unding themſelves pinched by the 


prophecy, rather than allow the 
received interpretations of it, have 
fallen into various abſurd notions, 


which they defend with great zeal, 


Thus ſome interpret the paſlage, 
that he Maſſiah is not to come till 
Shiloh, a place fo called, be de- 
iroyed, or the Jeauiſb monarchy 

e at an end. Others by Shevwer, 
which we tranſlate a ſceptre, un- 
derſtand a tribe, and interpret it, 
that , Miah is not to come 


while the tribe of Judah conti- 
nues, which they think ſtill exiſts, 
and retains a kind of ſceptre, or 
royal power, beyond the Eu- 


pphrates : but there is nothing but 


their bare word for this imaginary 
kingdom. Both Jeb and Chri- 
ſtians are agreed that the word 
Sgiloh means the Meſiah ; but as 
to the etymology of the word, 
they differ. Admitting the chan 
of a letter, the moſt probable is 
that of the Septuagint, who read 
it S Helo, that is, He to avbom it be- 
langs. The word Shewver, or ſceptre, 
is interpreted to mean ſupreme 
juriſdiction; and notwithſtanding 
the many diſaſters that befel the 
Fews, and their captivity at Ba- 
Fylon, it appears that they were 
{ill governed by their own laws, 
till after the death of our Saviour. 
They told Chriſt, Ve are Abra- 
ham”s children, and avere never in 
bondage to any man; and Pilate 
willing to deliver 72/as, ſays to 
the Jews, Take ye him, and funge 
him acco: ding 19 your o lows. A 
few years after, when the nabions 
were gathered to Chriſ?, that 13, 
when the heathens began to em- 
brace Chriſtianity, the Feauaſ city, 
temple, and government, were ut- 
terly ruined by Tera, Ve/pafian, 
and they themſelves wholly diſ- 
perſed, and fold for ſlaves like 
beaſts in a market. Patrici's Com- 
meat, Potis s Anuot. | 55 
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Of Zebulon he foretold, that his tribe ſhould be planted near the 
ſea-coaſts; and of Hachar, that his ſhould prove a puſillanimous 
people, and be lovers of inglorious eaſe more than of liber 

and renown. Fiom Leab's ſons the patriarch paſſes to thoſe of 
his two concubinary wives; and of Dan's poſterity he foretel; 

that thoè they were deſcended from a handmaid, yet they ſhould 
have the ſame privileges with the other tribes, ſhould become 
2 politic people, and greatly verſed in the ſtratagems of war (c) 
To Gad he foretold, that his tribe ſhould be frequently infeſted 
with robbers, but overcome them at laſt ; which was after. 
wards exactly verified: for their lot happening on the other 
fide Fordan, they were expoſed to the incurſions of the plundering 
Arabs, whom however they ſometimes caught and plundered in 
their turn, and at length overcame ; taking in one battle 50,009 
camels, 250,000 ſheep, and 100,000 men priſoners *. The tribe 
of Aſber, he ſaid, ſhould be ſituated in a fruitſul and exube- 
rantly rich ſoil ; and that of Naphral: ſhould ſpread its branches 
like an oak, and multiply exceedingly, or, according to our 
£ngliſh verhon, Naphtali, like a hind newly eſcaped or let looſe, 
ſhould excel his brethren in ſwiftneſs, and be remarkable for 
the ſweetneſs of his eloquence. Tho' this laft reading be moſt | 
generally received, yet the former, which is the expoſition of 
the learned Bochart, is both more agreeable to the original and 
more anſwerable to the event; ſince no tribe multiplied ſo 
wonderfully as this of Naphtali. 

Jacob had reſerved the ſons of his beloved Rachel to the laſt; 
and turning to Jeſeph, he pours down upon him and his poſte- 
rity benedictions of all kinds. "The Lord, even the God of thy 
„ fathers (ſays he) ſhall bleſs thee with the dew of heaven, 
* and with the fatneſs of the earth, with the fruit of the 
N omb (that is, with a numerous poſterity} and with the fruit 
« of the breaſt, and with plenty of all forts of cattle. May 
all the bleflings promiſed to me and my forefathers be doubled 
© upon Joſeph's head, even upon his crowned head. May they 
out- top and out- ſtretch the everlaſting mountains, and prove 
<< to him more fruittul and laſting than they.” What our 
tranſlation here renders /eparate from his brethren, we think 1s 
more properly tranſlated crowned, it being the cuſtom for the 
chief ſuperintendants of the eaſtern princes to wear ſome kind 
of diadem about their heads. Whether it were that Jacob fore- 
ſaw no merit or happineſs extraordinary in the tribe of Beuja- 
min, or its being afterwards blended with the tribe of Judah 
might make it partake of the ſame bleſſing, he contented him- 
ſelf with deſcribing him by his fierce and warlike diſpoſition, 


* 


1 - 
o 


® 1 Chron, v. 19—21. Deut. xxxiii. 22. 


(c) The Jervs think that this of this tribe, pulled down the 
{>= "0 bo was more particularly temple, which cruſhed himſelf and 
ulflled when Sano, who was the Philiflines to death, . 
i | Wills 
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hg, like a Yavenous wolf, ſhould ſhed the blood of his enemies, and #8 

- evening divide their ſpoil. Thus the E. old patriarch i g 

waving given his pro hetical bleſſing to his children, reminded WY 

them all, eſpecially 7 ph, to bury him among his anceſtors in FP 

the care of Machpelaß; and ſo laying himſelf down in his bed Ie 
F 


rain, in a ſhort time expired, after he had lived 147 years in 5 
i and 17 of theſe in Egypt. Beſides theſe prophecies of 3 


4:5, which have been ſufficiently verified by their events, the 68 bike 
us aſcribe ſome other works to him, namely, a treatiſe inti-= 9 1 
abs 2 5 y, a treatiſe inti Þ 
fled, The ladder to Heaven, and another called, Jacob's J. Ha- 75 
wt, together with ſome forms of prayer, which the Fews pre- I; 
end were compoſed by him, and uſe every night. bi 
He had no ſooner expired, than Joſeph fell upon his face and i 
wept, and expreſſed all the filial ſorrow that ſuch a loſs could 0 
inſpire. At length remembering his dying charge, he ordered Be 
bs phyſicians, according to the cuſtom of the country, to em- a4] 
lim his father's body, and all preparations for his funeral to Hi 


te made. The Egyptians on their part mourned for him as long 
the days of his embalming laſted, namely, 70 days; the ce- 
remony of which we have formerly deſcribed among the cuſtoms 
o Egypt. During the mourning, it being improper for Foſeph 
to appear at court, he deſired fome of the officers about the 


waich made the Canaanites call the place Abel mixraim, or the 

ed mourning of the Egyptians. Having atterwards continued their 

march, and depoſited the corps in the cave of Machpelub, the 

ve whole company returned to Egypr. 

Joſeph's brethren being then appreheniive of his reſentment To/ph's 


nd king to acquaint him with his father's laſt commands regarding 
ſo tis burial. The king readily conſented to the requeſt of his fa- His grand 
rourite, and ordered moreover the chief officers of his houſe- > ſh” 

ſt; hold and the principal nobility-of the kingdom to attend the 

te- funcral, who, being joined with the family of 'Zo/2pb and thoſe 

hy of all his brethren, ſome in chariots and ſome on horieback, | 
n, made a very large and pompous proceſfion. Having entered 9 
he the land of Canaan, they made a halt at the threſhing-floor of 9 
Ut lad, and there, for ſeven days, performed a funeral ceremony, ; 


ur 
50 for their former cruel treatment of him, ſent an humble mei- brethren 
he ge to him to acquaint him, that it was their father's earneſt re- are appre- 
* queſt that he would forget all paſt injuries, and continue them henve of 4 
mg under his protection as formerly. Such was Z/eph's compaſ- his reſent- 4 
„ Wl lonate and forgiving temper, that, upon hearing this meſſage, ment. * 
25 he could not refrain from weeping. Io remove their fears, he [34d 
* (ent immediately for them, and receiving them with the fame "14 
1, kind affection as when their father was alive, excuſed and com- 2 
torted them, and gave them ſuch freſh aſſurances of his future AY 
— love and protection, that they went joyfully home to their fa- (4.408 
billes, not a little amazed, perhaps, at the greatneſs of his +l 
ſoul, a virtue to which they ſeem to have been utter firangers. wb. 
* Jeſeph outlived his father about 54 years ; and when he found e {1148 
d hit death approaching, ſent for his brethren, and told them that dies. yh | 
Cod would, according to his promiſe, bring their poſterity out Bef, Ch. 7 
k & 163 
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of Egybt into the land of Canaan : he charged them, therefore 
not to bury him there; but to lay his body in a coffin, to depofi 
it in ſome ſecure place, and to carry it with them to Canaan, He 
ſoon after died, and his brethren took care to fulfil his laſt requeſt 
having firſt caufed his body to be embalmed after the manner x 
the Egyptians. He was 110 years old when he died; an age 
that came very ſhort of that of his anceſtors, which might pro- 
bably be owing to his being forced to a different way of living 
from theirs, having continued 80 years in that pinacle of gran. 
deur to which Pharaoh, or rather his great wiſdom and merit. 
had raiſed him. He had the pleaſure to ſee of his offspring to 
the third generation, namely, Shirclah and Tachar, the ſons of 
Ephraim, and Hadan the ſon of Shuttelah, and alſo Machir the 
ſon of Mandiſſehb, and Gilead Machir's fon. 

Before we give an account of the reverſe of fortune which the 
Iſraelites experienced in Egypt, we ſhall take a ſhort retroſpec- 
tive view of their anceſtors, and add ſome few obſervations on 
the ſimplicity of their religion and manner of living. If we 
examine them impartially, and compare them with the fr{| 
founders of the moſt polite and celebrated nations of antiquity, | 
making a candid allowance for the diſtance of time, place, 
and other obvious circumſtances, they will appear to be the 
moſt natural and perfect pattern of civil ſociety, and of an 
happy life. It muſt be owned, however, that unleſs we can 


diveſt ourſelves of that partial fondneſs which we have for the 


cuſtoms of our own times and country, we ſhall be apt to con- 
demn not only thoſe of the ancient patriarchs, and of the many 
nations who have followed them, but likewiſe all thoſe who 
have thought them worthy of commendations. | 

Abraham doubtleſs converſed with ſome of the antediluvian 
patriarchs, and was well acquainted with their way of living, 
or rather had been educated in it, and was ſo great an admirer 
of it, that he preferred it to that of thoſe nations he lived 
amongſt, and brought up his children in the ſame way. It 1s 
plain from the hiſtory of Avraham, that notwithſtanding his 
fimple manner of life, he was not looked upon as inferior to 
any of the cotemporary princes, tho' he deſpited thoſe pompous 
titles, and other marks of royal grandeur which they fo much 
affected. . 

His riches, and thoſe of his ſons, conſiſting chiefly in a pro- 
digious quantity of cattle, ſuch as ſheep, oxen, camels, and 
alles (horſes we read not of) they were obliged to have a pro- 
portionable number of ſervants to look after them. Accordingiy 
we find Abraham was able to arm upwards of zoo of his men- 
ſervants to Lot's reſcue, beſides thoſe he left behind to guard his 
ſubſtance, and his old men, women, and children. As for 
gold, ſilver, jewels, and ſuch like valuable things, we do not 
find he was poſſeſſed of any till after his return from EG, 
where Pharaoh had heaped many rich preſents upon him. He 
might alſo, perhaps, barter ſome of the woot of his flocks fol 
bullion, which was alrcady current in thoſe days, But neither did 
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this, or his other kinds of riches, exempt him or his immediate 
kſcendants from a laborious life, which was rendered unavoid- 
able by their living in tents for the benefit of ſhifting their ha- 
tations, to find convenient paſturage for their numerous 
erds. c 
1 o this paſtoral life they likewiſe joined agriculture, as often 
$ the fruitfulneſs of the country, the time of their ſojourn- 
ing in it, and other concurring circumſtances permitted. The 
former, however, was their more general employment; and 
tow laborious that was in thoſe hot countries, where water was 
farce and it rained ſeldom, may be gathered from Jacob's com- 
paint to Laban. We find alſo that neither their birth, youth, 
lor beauty, exempted the fair ſex from ſharing in the labour, and 
going to the well with their pitchers, and watering their flocks 
it proper ſeaſons. Such appears to have been the employment 
of Rehecca, Rachel, and other fair damſels of that country, and 
of Jethro s daughters, ſome hundred years after them. 

How diſtaſteful ſoever this primitive ſimplicity may appear to 
our preſent age, yet Hamer will tell us how much and how long 


* t was imitated by the Greets, The chief employment, accord- 
then to that poet, of the ſeven ſons of Ation king of the Sicili- 
f .» WM was the keeping of their tather's flocks : and we find that 
en kind of life extolled not only in Sicih and Greece, but likewiſe 
- the WM in Hria and other countries, above 1500 years after Abraham, 
on- nn ome of the moſt beautiful paſtorals of antiquity. 
anf This laborious life ſeldom failed to keep both men and wo- 
whole men in a good ſtate of health; and as they never wanted a good 
zppetite nor a good digeſtion, ſo they were the more ſimple in their 
ran way of living. The milk of their kine, the fruits of the earth, 


: were their common diet; a kid, a fatted calf, or a diſh of ve- 
„mon, were reckoned a rich feaſt. One would think that Ho- 
ner had drawn the picture of his heroes in his Odyſſeis after that 
of the patriarchs, ſo far was he from thinking ſuch a life un- 
ais worthy of the greateſt men. 

This active life was likewiſe an effectual means to lengthen 


r to ̃ ) 
doe dcheir days, and to make their deaths ſweet and eaty. If we ex- 
mn 6% [ſaac, who is deſcribed rather as a contemplative than a la- 


borious man, and began to fail in his ſtrength much ſooner 
than the reſt, we read of none of them having any diſeaſes. All 
g thoſe whoſe age is ſet down by Moſes lived to above 140 years, 
except Zoſeph, whoſe courtly way of living may probably have 
laortned his days. „ ; 
| Their conjugal temperance was no-ways inferior to their 
WM other virtues. Abraham lived in a country where polygamy was 
allowed, and a numerous offspring eſteemed one of the greateſt 
earthly bleſſings. He ſau/ himſelt unfortunately yoked to a bar- 
mT woman, and matter of vaſt poſſeſſions, yet chote to make 
He his ſervant his heir rather than to marry another. Neither did 
he take Hagar to his bed till he was promiſed an heir that 


tor . b cir that 
dia Pould come out of his loins, and was perſuaded to it by his 
dis, wife. The children he bad by Keturah, aiter Sarah's death, 
— 9 Vor, I. | * {hew 
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ſhew that his continence was far from being the effect of age 
and impotency. Tho' Rebecca, the wife of Iſaac, proved bax- 
ren fof a conſiderable time, and had but two ſons at laſt, yet we 
do not find that ever he expreſſed a deſire of taking another wife 
Jac ib indeed was unwarily drawn in to marry two ſiſters, and 
afterwards to take their maids to be concubines ; and yet if we 
conſider the great affection he had for Rachel, we may reaſon- 
ably conclude that if he had married her firſt, he would have 
been contented with her alone. | 

Without expatiating upon their extraordinary hoſpitality to 
ſtrangers, their faithfulneſs to their allies, and many other vir. | 
tues they were conſpicuous for, we ſhall content ourſelves with 
adding a few words concerning their religion, which was not | 
only the freeſt from idolatry and ſuperſtition, but the fimpk | 
and pureſt in the world, or at leaſt that the world was then ca- 
pable of. It conſiſted chiefly in a ready obedience to God's 
commands, under whoſe immediate guidance they continually | 
were, in a firm reliance on his promiſes under all dangers and 
difficulties, and in a thankful remembrance and acknowlege- 
ment for all his bleflings ; which laſt part very probably was the | 
firſt introduction of the religious cuſtom of tythes. 

Their ſacrifices had indeed ſomething ſhocking and unna- 
tural; and when we conſider how ſoon they began, and hoy | 
univerſal the practice of ſacrificing became, reaſon will be at a | 
loſs how to account for their introduction and progreſs, any 
other way than by ſuppoſing them to be of God's own inſti- | 
tuting, as types of the grand ſacrifice which Chriſt was to offer 
up for the fins of the world. In every other reſpect their reli- | 
gron was pure, ſimple, and uniform ; but the degeneracy and 
ſtubbornneſs of their deſcendants, obliged the divine lawgiver 
to clog it afterwards with a numerous train of rites and cere- | 
monies, as a wall of partition betwixt them and their idolatrous | 
neighbours. We ſhall only add, that as other nations ſeem to 
have received from the patriarchs the ceremony of ſacrificing 
beaſts to their gods, without being acquainted with their typi- 
cal deſign, ſo it is very probable that Abraham's intended ſacri- 
fc? of {ſaac may have given birth to the bloody cuſtom of ſacri- 
fing children, which became afterwards ſo univerſal, not only | 
Rong all other nations, but even among the 1/raelites them- 

elves. 

We return now to the 1/raclites in Egypt, where they multiplies 
fo faſt, that their numbers and power ſoon gave great jealouſy to 
the Egyptians. As they continued in Gen apart by themſelves, 
and did not intermix with the other inhabitants, one of the 
Egyptian kings began to be apprehenſive leſt upon any war they 
ſhould join his enemies, and fight againſt the Egyptians. He 
therefore reſolved to cruſh them as much as poſſible, if not to- 
tally to deftroy them; and by the advice of his council im- 
poſed upon them heavy taxes, and ordered them to be employed 
as ſlaves, in bearing burdens, digging clay, making bricks, and 
building {ſtrong cities. F 
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At what time this terrible oppreſſion began cannot be exactly Who 
determined. The text tells us only, that it happened after the grievouſly 
death of Zo/eph's brethren, and all that 1 in the reign oppreſs 

of a new king that knew not Zoſeph. Who this new king was them. 
is not eaſily agreed. Cajetan thinks him to have been an A- 

nan born, from the words of the prophet, My people went down 

into Egypt, and an Aſſyrian oppreſſed them. Archbiſhop Uſher, 

after Mercator, thinks it was Rameſes Miamun, the eighth king 

after Joſeph's death, in the ſpace of 60 years, who, reigning 62 

years; was alarmed at the increaſe and proſperity of the I 
gelites; and that one of the cities they built was called after his 

name, and the other probably after the queen. Rameſes, how- 

ever, according to Pliny, reigned in the time of the Trojan 

war, that is, about 3oo years after the death of Maſes. Accord- 

ing to the learned Shuckford, it was the firſt of the ſhepherd- 

kings who began to oppreſs the //raelites, they being about that 

time expelled from mount Seir by the grandchildren of Eſau, 

ſettled in Egypt, conſequently were intirely ignorant of 74 
This opinion is alſo liable to conſiderable objections; and in- 
deed all that can be advanced on this ſubject can be no more 
than conjecture, as it is impoſſible to adjuſt the Egyptian chro- 
nology about this period. 

The {/raelites, notwithſtanding their bitter and grievous bon- 
dage, multiplied the faſter the more they were afflicted; which 
the king perceiving, ſent for the two chief Hebrew mid- 
wives, Shiphrah and Puah, and ſtrictly charged them that when 
they performed their office to the Hebrew women, they ſhould 
deſtroy all the male infants, and let the female take their 
chance. Theſe women, however, who feared God, and ab- 
horred ſuch a cruel office, neglected the king's commands, and 
faved all the children that were born, males as well as females. 
Pharaoh ſending for them, and reprimanding them for their diſ- 
obedience, they readily told him, that the From women being 
of a much ſtronger conſtitution than the Egyptian, were gene- 
rally delivered before they came. Moſes tells us their piety and 
mercy did not go unrewarded, and that God bleſſed them with 
2 numerous poſterity. Pharaoh finding his underhand ſtrata- They are 
gems unſucceſsful, reſolved upon a more effectual method to com- 
extirpate the Hebrews, and publiſhed an edict, commanding manded 
all their male children to be thrown into the Nile. Such a to drown 
bloody command could not but cauſe the greateſt conſternation all their 
in the afflicted yaelites; but the Divine Providence, whoſe de- male- 
ſigns could not be fruſtrated, either by the private artifices or children. 
open violence of the king of Egypt, made him the inſtrument 
of bringing up that very child whom he deſigned to be the de- 
liverer of his people. | 4b 

Amram, the ſon of Kohath and grandſon of Levi, had mar- 
ried Fochebed the daughter of Levi, his own aunt *, and before 
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the king's edict had two children by her, namely, Miriam and 


Aaron, In the time of this cruel perſecution his wife was 


again delivered of a lovely and beautiful boy, and having an | 


abhorrence of obeying the edict, they kept the child privately 


during the ſpace of three months, till at laſt, fearing the ex- 
treme danger of a diſcovery, which would have proved fatal both 
to the child and themſelves, they were forced, tho ' with the ut. 
moſt regret, to expoſe him like the reſt, and put him into à 
ſmall ark of bulruſhes, or rather of the flags of the plant of 
which the Egyptians made their paper, which they beſmeared 
with pitch and tar, to hold out the water. This they placed 
among the flags, and committing their ſon to the care of Pro- 
vidence, left his filter Miriam, who was then about nine or! 
ten years of age, at a proper diſtance to obſerve the event. Pha- 
raoh's daughter, in a ſhort time after, coming down to the ri- 
ver to bathe herſelf, and ſpying the cradle among the flags, or- 
dered one of her retinue to go and fetch it out. When ſhe had | 
uncovered it, the ſurprizing beauty of the weeping babe | 
moved her heart with compaſſion, that ſhe immediately declared 
her intention to have it brought up, altho' ſhe perceived he was 
one of thoſe children whom her father in his edict had ordered } 
to be drowned. Miriam by this time having approached the 
princeſs, offered. herſelf to go fetch a Hebrew nurſe to ſuckle | 
the child; and her ſervice being accepted, ſhe haſtened to her 
mother, who came with all ſpeed, and received the infant from 
the hands of the princeſs, and a promiſe of an ample reward | 


for her care of him. 


When the child was of an age fit to be weaned, which was | 
generally about three or four years of age, his mother carried | 


him to court to ſhew him to the princeſs, who ſoon grew ſo 
fond of him that ſhe adopted him for her own, and, in remem- 


brance of his being taken out of the water, gave him the Egyp- | 
tian name of Moſes. Some indeed allege that his name is of 


Hebrew derivation, from the verb ajſah, which fignifies to 
draw out ; but it is natural to think that the princeſs gave the 
child a name from her own language, and the Hebrew verb 
might probably be alſo uſed in her tongue, and have the ſame 
ſignification. His parents, from his remarkable preſervation, 


doubtleſs looked upon him as deſigned by Providence for 


ſome glorious purpoſe; and whilſt he ſtaid with them gave 
him an education ſuitable to the idea they had conceived of 
him. They inſtructed him in their religion, and took. care to 
let him know both what relation they bore to him, and what 
hopes they had conceived of his being deſigned by Heaven to be 
the deliverer of his nation. | 
After he left them and reſided at court, they no doubt had 
leave, from time to time, to viſit him, and would be aſſiduous 
to keep alive in his memory the firſt inſtructions they had 
given him, that he might not be tempted by the glare of a court 
and ambitious proſpects to abjure the name of Hebrew, and 


lock upon himſelf as an Egyptian. Accordingly we find, that 


tho 
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tho' he was inſtructed in all the learning of the Egyptians, that His edu- . 
js, according to Clemens Alexandrinus, was taught arithmetic, cation. 3 
geometry, phyſic, muſic, and hieroglyphics, otherwiſe called Ef 
enigmatical philoſophy ; to which Philo adds aſtronomy, which | $1 
helearned of the Chaldeans, and the Arian characters from the Wa 
Ajſrians 3 yet when he came to the age of maturity, he left the TH 
court, and went to live among his brethren, preferring, with 
great magnanimity, the reproachful and deſpiſed name of 1/- 
razlite to all the pomp and glory of Pharash's houſe. He not 
only viſited his people, and commiſerated their ſufferings, but 
riſked his life to relieve them from their intolerable oppreſſion : 
for having one day obſerved an Egyptian uſing an Hebrew with He kills 
ſome uncommon barbarity, he ſtepr in to the affiſtance of his an Egyp- 
brother, and perceiving no body near, ſlew the Egyptian, and ian. 
buried his body in the ſand. We may probably ſuppoſe that the 
injury done to the Hebreio was of ſuch a nature that it either 
deſerved death, or could not be prevented but by killing the 
Eryptian, and Maſes doubtleſs was ſtirred up to this deed by 
ſome divine impulſe, as being the perſon choſen by Heaven to 
be the deliverer of {/rael; which St. Stephen, in his relation of 
the tranſaction, ſeems to hint at. Mes next day endeavouring 
to compoſe a difference between two Hebrews, he who was the 
aggreflor rejected his arbitration with contempt, and upbraiding 
him with the murder, aſked him, whether he intended to kill 
him as he had killed the Egyßtian? Finding, therefore, that 
the fact was known, and that it would not be long before it 
reached Pharaoh's ear, and endanger his life, he thought it ſafeſt 
to leave Egypt, and to ſecure himſelf, by flying into the country 
of Midian on the eaſt ſide of the Red Sea. Whether his adoptive 
mother was {till alive, is uncertain ; but it is ſuppoſed, that long 
before this time he had made uſe of her intereſt to get the bloody 
edict againſt the Hebrew male children recalled. Pharach hear- He is 
ing of the murder of the Egyptian, ſought earneſtly to lay hands forced to 
on Moſes; but he having eſcaped to Aidan, was hoſpitably re- fiv to Mi- 
ceived, as we have mentioned in the hiſtory of the Midianites, gan. 
by Jethro, a prieſt of that nation, with whom he lived 40 years; Bef. Ch. 
and marrying Zipporah, one of his daughters, had by her 1541. 
two ſons. | 
How he ſpent his time in thoſe 40 years retirement, ſave that Some 2c. 
he kept Fethro's flocks, is what he has not thought fit to ac- count of 
quaint us with, "Thoſe who ſuppoſe that he wrote the book of 755. 
Job during this interval, have certainly ſeveral ſtrong argu- 
ments on their ſide. That 7 lived early in the world, is in 
ſome meaſure evident from his mentioning with abhorrence the 
moſt ancient kind of idolatry, without ſpecifying any of the 
future grofler corruptions. That he lived in the days of the 
patriarchs is probable, from the long duration of his life, which 
could hardly be leſs than 200 years. That he lived before the 
law, may be concluded, from his making not ſo much as one al- 
luſion to it, nor the leaſt mention of the miraculous deliverance 
of the 1/raelites ; and he is gn by God to make ſuch —_ 
; 3 CCS 
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fices in his own country as were not allowable after the pro- 
mulgation of the law to be offered but in that place which the 
Lord had choſe in one of the tribes 54 Iſrael. 

At the end of the Gree#, the 
of Job, we have this account of his genealogy, which is ſaid to 
have been taken from the antient Syr:ac. Job dwelt in Aiſitis upon 
the confines of [dumea and Arabia. His name at firſt was 75 


bab. He married an Arabian woman, by whom he had a fon 
named Ennon. He himſelf was the fon of Zerah, and the fifth | 
in deſcent from Abraham by Hſau, and reigned in Idumæa, after | 
Balak the ſon of Beor, who reſided in the city of Dinublebab. 
His friends who came to viſit him were, Eliphaz, of Eſau's poſ- 


terity, king of Teman, Bildad king of the Shuhites, and Zophur 


king of the Naamethites. If this genealogy be admitted, he | 


muſt be cotemporary with doſes ; but the learned Spanbein, 


who has examined this matter to the bottom, finds reaſon to 
think that Fob was not the ſame perſon with Zobab, but was | 


ſprung from Abraham by his wife Keturah, and lived ſeveral 
years before the time of Moſes. He is ſaid to have been the 
greateſt of all the men of the eaſ!, where Keturah's ſons are ſaid 
to have ſettled ; and his noble ſentiments of creation and pro- 
vidence, of the nature of angels, of the fall of man, of the 
puniſhment for ſins, and juſtification by grace; of a redemption, 
reſurrection, and final judgment, ſpeak him to be deſcended 
from the father of the faithful, who, according to the teſtimony 
of God, commanded his children, and his houfhold after him, that 
they ſhould keep the way of the Lord. One of Abrahams ſons by 
his wife Keturah was named Shuah ; Bildad the Shpuite, there- 
fore, may well be ſuppoſed a deſcendant from that family, who, 
living in Job's neighbourhood, might viſit him in his affliction, 
His habitation is ſuppoſed to have been in Arabia Deſerta, ſouth 
from Meſopotamia and the Euphrates. His diſtemper is ſuppoſed 
to have been a leproſy of a very malignant kind; and ſome 
commentators imagine his calamities were not above a month's 
continuance, tho others ſuppoſe he was afflicted a year, and 
ſome ſeven years. Some think that the hiſtory we have of his 
patience and ſufferings was wrote by 7e himſelf, &r by one of 
his friends, in Syriac or Arabic. Others ſuppoſe that rhe ſtory 
was firſt a plain narrative written in the Arabian tongue; but 
that Solomon, or ſome other poetical genius like him, gave it 4 
dramatic caſt, and, in order to make the ſubject more moving, 
introduced a ſet of perſons ſpeaking alternately and always in 
character. Vet if it had been then compoſed, it is not probable 
that ſo many Arabic and Syriac expreſſions would have been uſed 
when the > Fj tongue was at its perfection. Some conjecture 
it was wrote to comfort the Fewws in the Babyloniſb captivity; 
and the learned J/arburton imputes it to #zra the ready ſcribe 
in the law of Moſes but what we can only depend upon is, 
that the writer of the book was a Few, and aſſiſted therein by 
the ſpirit of God; that it has always been efteemed of canonical 
authority, is fraught with excellent inſtructions, and above all, is 

| | ſingularly 


rabic, and the Vulgate verſions | 
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fngularly adapted to adminiſter comfort in the day of adverſity, 
It is juſtly ſuppoſed to be written in verſe from the loftineſs of 
the ſtyle, the ſublimity of the thoughts, and livelineſs and 
energy of expreſſion, the grandeur of its imazery, and variety 
of characters, tho' the metre and cadence of it be altogether 
looſe and unconfined. Whoever the author of it was, thoſe 
who have been moſt converſant in it will readily allow that an- 
tiquity cannot produce a more lofty and magnificent, a morc 
forid, eloquent, pathetic, and learned performance *. 

We return now to our Few lawgiver in the land of Midian, 
whom we may reaſonably ſuppoſe to have had ſuch convincing 
reaſons to look upon himſelf as the deliverer of that afflicted 

zople, that he could not but have many anxious thoughts 

about them during that interval, and think the time long till he 
{aw that glorious promiſed deliverance happily fulfilled. The 
long delay, however, ſeems at length to have made him con- 
ceive quite other notions, as if God had either made choice of 
ſme other inſtrument to work out their deliverance, or had 
been provoked by their ſins to ſuſpend it for ſome time longer. 
After he had been 40 years in the wilderneſs, and was now in God ap- 
the 8oth year of his age, God was pleaſed to appear to him in a pears to 
burning buſh upon Horeb. As the buſh was all over in a bright Miſes in a 
fame, and not a leaf of it conſumed, he was prompted by his burning 
curioſity to go and view it a little nearer ; but as he was ap- buſh ; 
proaching, he heard a voice out of the buſh calling unto him, and com- 
and ordering him to pull off his ſhoes, becauſe the ground mands 
whereon he ſtood was holy. He obeyed, and drew nearer ; and him to go 
was then aſſured by God out of the flame, that he was the God to Egypt, 
of Abraham, Tſaac, and Jacob, and had now, with compaſſion, to bring 
ſeen the affliction of their poſterity, and was come down to de- his bre- 
liver them from their oppreſſors; and that he had made choice thren out 
of him for that purpoſe, to go into Egypt? to execute his of bon- 
deſigns there. Moſes, unable to ſuſtain the refulgency of the dage. 
Divine preſence, fell down upon the ground, and covered his 

face with his garment. Deſpairing of ſucceeding in fo difficult 

an undertaking, he left no plea untried to be excuſed from the 

talk. He began to excuſe himſelf, by urging his meanneſs and 
inſufficiency to take upon him the character of a Divine am- 
baſſador; which difficulty God was pleaſed to remove, by aſ- 
ſuring him, that he would be with him, and aſſiſt him in every 

ſtep he ſhould take. | | 55 

Moſes ſtill unwilling to undertake the taſk, deſired to know 

what he ſhould ſay to the people, and by what name he was to 

call the perſon who ſent him upon this commiſſion. Here God 

was pleaſed to anſwer a queſtion which he had formerly refuſed 

to Jacob; but in ſuch terms as might eaſily make him ſenſible of 

the irregularity and unreaſonableneſs of his demand: for as 
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Tuſtin Martyr rightly obſerves, names are given only to ſhey 
the difference of things; whereas God being one, and there 
being no other but he, there needs no name to diſtinguiſh him. 
1 God, therefore, ſaid to him, I AN THAT I Au, or rather, | 
= AM BECAUSE I AM, ſignifying that he was an eternal, ind. 
| pendant, jeif-exifting being; and bid him tell his brethren, that 
IAM THAxr Il AM had ſent him to them; that he was the Gag 
of their fathers, of Abraham, 1jaac, and facob; and that he 
would be remembered and acknowleged by chat name through. 
out ail generations, as their great redeemer and deliverer. He 
therefore required him firſt to aſſemble the elders of 1/rael toge- 
ther, and acquaint them with his defign ; and then to go di- 
4 rectly to the king, and demand of him a diſmiſſion of the , 
8 raelites, at leaſt for three days journey into the wilderneſs, in 
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: 2 would not let them go at the firit or ſecond aſking, nor indeed 
* at all, till he hould ſee the Divine power and juſtice exerted, 
o Hy tne terrible puniſhments inflicted upon him and his land, for 
| his oppreſſion of the {ſraelites, wio in the end ſhould not come 
away empty or altogether unrewarded for their long and cruel 
ſervitude, but ſhould find ſuch favour in the fight of the Epyp- 
tians, that they ſhould part with their ſumptuous raiments and 
choicelt jewels to them, to make them amends for their paſt la- 
bours and hardſhips. | 93 
Such folemn aflurances. from tlie mouth of God hiinſelf, was 
| enough, one would think, to have gained a ready compliance; 
1 Maoſes, nevertheleſs, ſtill heſitated, and objected, that the peo- 
Th ple, when he came to them, might poſſibiy call his miſſion in 
queſtion. To obviate this difficulty, God promiſed to enable 
him to work miracles for their conviction 3 and as a ſpecimen, 
he ordered him to throw his rod upon the ground. It inſtantly 
became a ſrightful ſerpent ; but when he laid hold of it to take it 
up, it became a rod again. He alſo deſired him to put his hand 
into his boſom, and to pull it out again. It was then all over 
leprous ; but upon putting it.in and pulling it out a ſecond time, 
it became clean as before. He added, moreover, that if the 
working of theſe two miracles before the /{raclites did not give 
a ſufficient ſanction to his meiſage, he ſhould then have liberty 
to try the ſucceſs of a third, by taking ſome water out of the 
Nile, which, upon its being ſpilt upon the ground, would im- 
mediately turn into blood. 
Maſes begs Moſes, notwithſtanding the promiſe of all this miraculous 
to be ex- power, ſtill declined accepting of the office; and alleged in ex- 
cated, - cuſe his want of elequence, and the natural impediment he had 
| in his ſpeech. God, however, promiſed to ſupply this defect in 
an extraordinary manner. 4o/es, nevertheleſs, earneſtly begped 
that he might not be employed; but that God would make 
choice of ſome other perſon to execute his command. God at 
length rebuked him for his diffidence; but told him, that his 
brother Aaron, who was now, by his appointment, to meet him, 
Mould be his interpreter, both to Pharaoh and the {/raclites, 
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Yd NAoſes been leſs fincere, he would hardly have recorded this 
extreme weakneſs of his, fo little to his credit, and which his 
fee and ingenuous confeſſion of can only excuſe or extenuate. 
Being now afraid leſt he ſhould incur the Divine diſpleaſure by 
i further refuſal, he went to his father-in-Jaw, and without ac- 
viſt his brethren in Egypt. His father-in-law readily conſent- 
ing to his journey, he too his wife Lipparah and his two ſons 
with him; the leaſt of which being too young to walk, he ſet 
upon an aſs : and with this mean equipage, and the miraculous 
0d in his hand, he ſet out for Agypr. 

During the retreat of 49/es in Hidian, Aaron his brother had 
married Elizabeth, the ſiſter of Naaſor,, and d aughter of Aminadahb, 
theſon of Ezron, of the tribe of 7udahb. By her he had already 
11d four ſons, namely, Nadab, Abihu, Elendur, and Ithamar ; the 
frt of whom had likewiſe a ſon, named Phineas. This was the 
fate of Aaron's family when God commanded him to go and meet 
his brother. Before he could reach Here (afterwards called the 
mount of God) a dreadful accident had like to have happened to 
his brother Moſes, the particular occation and circumſtances of 
which we are left to gueſs at, he not having thought fit to com- 
nit them to writing. Moſes, at the end of his firſt day's journey, 
was but juſt arrived at the inn, when the Lord met him, and 
fought to kill him; which words are thought by ſome to im- 
port no more, according to the idiom of the Hebrew language, 
than that God ſmote him with ſome grievous diſeaſe ; tho' ſome 
ancient interpreters have indeed believed that the angel ap- 


quainting him with his commiſſion, requeſted leave to go and leaves Mi- 
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peared with a drawn {ſword ready to kill him. Maſes doth not Maſes 
tell us whether the Divine anger was occaſioned by his incum- ſmitten by 
tering himſelf with a wife and two children, when he was ſent the angel 


upon ſo glorious and important a meſſage, or becauſe he had 


in the inn. 


teferred to circumciſe his youngeſt ſon, either out of regard to 


his tender age, or in complaifance to his wife, who might fear 
leaſt ſuch an operation might make him unfit to travel for a 
while, Zipporab, however, taking it in the latter ſenſe, made 
what haſte ſhe could to get a ſharp flint, with which ſhe cut off 
the child's prepuce, and laid it at his feet, and (not as our tran- 
lation intimates, caſt it at the feet of her huſband) and pro- 
nounced over him the uſual form of the admiſſion into the al- 
lance betwixt God and n rabam, Thou art now become a joyful 
bridegroom to me, by the Ivo of the circumciſion; that is, 1 do 
pronounce thee circumciſed. The ceremony was no ſooner 
ver, but Moſes was reſtored again, and able to purſue his jour - 
ney, whilſt his wife took the two children back to her father 
fethro, reſolving to wait there till a more favourable opportunity 
offered to rejoin her huſband. ; 

Moſes parting with his wife, and proceeding on his journey, 
was met on mount Horeb by his brother Aaron; and after mu- 
tral embraces and endearments, he acquainted him with the 
commiſſion he had received from God. Upon their arrival in 
Cohen, their firſt care was to afſemble the elders of the {/raet- 
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ztes, and to impart to them the joyful news of their ſpeedy de. 
liverance, Maſes, to confirm the truth of his divine mithon, per. 
formed before their eyes the ſeveral miracles which God had 
appointed him. The whole aſſembly declared, that by the 


miracles, they were convinced he was a true prophet come ii 
from the God of their fathers, every one bowing themſclyei 
in token of gratitude and adoration to the divine goodneſ, WM 
which had at length taken pity on their miſerable ſlavery, WM! 


Opens his Loſes and Aaron, not many days after, opened their com- 
commiſ- miſſion before the * king; but the preamble, 2hus ſaith th; 
ſion to the Lord God of 1ſrael, founded ſo ſtrangely in his ears, unuſed tg 
king of ſuch an expreſſion, that he could not forbear wondering at their 
Egypt. boldneſs, telling them, that he knew no ſuch God, and that he 
Bet. Ch, would not let ael go. They replied, that their God, whom 
1491. he refuſed to acknowlege, ha enjoined them to go three days 
journey into the deſert to celebrate a feſtival to him, and that 
if they ſhould omit complying with his command, he would 
ſoon puniſh their diſobedience either by peſtilence or by the 
= This further explication of their requeſt irritated the 
haughty monarch, who probably ſuſpecting that they had a 
deſign of revolting from his ſervice, and had been laying 
ſchemes to get out of his dominions, diſmiſſed Moſes and 4arm 
with a ſevere reprimand for putting ſuch idle notions into their 
peoples heads, and debauching them from their work, bidding 
them at the ſame time to return to their own taſks. As an ef- 
fectual way to check their indulging themſelves in ſuch ſchemes, 
he ordered greater taſks and more work to be laid on them, and 
gave their taſkmaſters charge not to allow them any more ſtraw, 
and yet to exact the ſame tale of bricks from them without tte 
The V abatement. Inſtead of being furniſhed with ſtraw, the {/raclites, ¶ but 
racutes being now forced to wander through the land in ſearch of ſtub-¶ bu 
burdens ble, were not able to accompliſh their daily taſks as heretofore ; WM tov 
encreaſed. on which account their overſeers, who were of their own na- bro 
tion, were beaten by their rigorous taſkmaſters. Theſe there-WM bar 
fore came in a body to lay their grievances, in the moſt hum- oc 
ble manner, before the king; but he inſtead of minding their WM and 
piteous complaints, accuſed them of being grown idle and MW — 

wanton for want of work, and declared that they ſhould be 
compelled to deliver the full number of bricks, though no ſtraw {4 
ſhould be allowed them. As they returned from the king, 


meeting Moſes and Aaron, they diſcharged their grief and anger, wh 
tho* very unjuſtly, upon them, and accuſed them of being 25 
the authors of this new addition of miſery, which could ter- 4 ä 
minate in nothing but death and deſpair. "Theſe hitter expreſ. WM.) 


ſions greatly afflicting Moſes, he applied himſelf to God, and TY 
in the humbleſt manner expoſtulated with him for the ill ſuc⸗ A 
ceſs of this firſt meſſage. * 
Maoſes had no ſooner made an end of his complaint, but God be d 
gave him freſh aſſurances of his love and compaſſion for his é 
groaning people, and declared, that now the time was come « 


wherein he would manifeſt his almighty power, and exert br Groti 
; II. 
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ill force of the name he had taken on himſelf in the deliver- 
ance of his people from their bondage, and the performance 
if his promiſes made to their forefathers, by giving them the 
ich and plentiful land of Canaan in poſſeſſion. All theſe di- 
age promiſes, however, when repeated to the deſponding / 
lites, were not in the leaſt regarded by them, by reaſon of 
heir anguiſh of mind upon the increaſe of their ſervitude. 
Their backwardneſs ſo diſheartened Maſes, that when God com- 
nanded him to go again unto Pharaoh and demand the releaſe 
of his people, he endeavoured to decline the office, by again 
ledging the impediment of his ſpeech, which was one great 
reaſon, he thought, why his words had no great influence with 
tis countrymen, and of courſe would have much lefs with 
Pharaoh, d, to remove this objection, was pleaſed to re- 
ly, that he had given him a miraculous power over Pharaoh, 
nd that he need not addreſs him himſelf, but employ his bro- 
her Aaron as his interpreter or prophet : and though he ſuf- 
fred his heart to continue hardened till he had afflicted him 
with ſeveral judgments, yet at length he would bring 1/rael 
out of their bondage like a triumphant army, that the Egyp- 
lane ſhould know that he was the Lord (A). Therefore waen 
he went next into Phara-/'s preſence, he ordered him to direct 
farm to caſt his rod upon the ground, and it ſhould imme- 
lately become a ſerpent. 


Wiſes and Aaron forthwith obeyed, and performed the miracle Mes 
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before Pharaoh, who, not being greatly affected by it, immedi- àgain ap- 


could, by their magical arts, cauſe the like tranſmutation. They 


tely ſent for his magicians, and ordered them to try if they bears be- 
8 ry y 
la fore Pha- 


tempted, and ſucceeded, and changed their rods into ſerpents; T. 


but this remarkable difference enſued, that Aaron's rod ſwal- His rod 


lowed up all the rods of the magicians ; which circumſtance, turned in- 


however, made not any due impreſſion upon the mind of the to a ſer- 


poud monarch. Theſe Egyptian magicians are ſuppoſed to pent. 


have been Jannes and Fambres, who, St. Paul tells us, with- 
ood Moſes; and by Pliny _ are called Jannes and Fotapha, 
ad by him are joined with Maſes as the heads of the ſect of 


(a) We have here not followed permitted by him to come to paſs 
ur tranſlat on and many others, In their ordinary courſe and pro- 
which make God the chief hard- cedure. That Maſes, to whom 
ner of Pharaoh's heart. The God uſed theſe cxprefiions con- 
rerds here uſed, according to the cerning Pharaoh, underſtood them 
conjugation in the original, ſignify in this ſenſe, is evident from many 
a bare permiſſion, of which many parts of his behaviour to him, and 
mtances have been given by eſpecially from his earnelily en- 
any eminent authors; and in treating him to be per.uaded, and 
ſcripture ſeveral things are ſaid to to let the people go“. 
be done by God, which are only | 


Shuck ford's Connect. vol, ii. Le Clerc's Comment, Eſſay for a new tranſlat. 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 
the magicians. They are celebrated in the Talmud under the 


names of Fochani and Mamri, and the targum of Fonathan af. 
firms them to have been Balaam's ſons. Some Ferwi/h authors he 
pretend, that they were drowned in the Red ſea with the Exh. (0 
tians, though others think that they were ſlain in Midian with Ml © 
their father. Many chriſtian writers have ſuppoſed that the! 
miracles of the magicians were only mere deceptions ; yet the! p 
opinion of St. e that they were really effected, and that 0 
by the power of the devil, has been more univerſally received, 7 
to give the greater authority to thoſe performed by Mesa, 0 
which they could not imitate. The ſcriptures of che Old and] 
New Teſtament ſeem to attribute ſome ſuch power to evil ipi- p 
rits; and according to the natural ſenſe of the expreſſions of WM ® 
Moſes, the miracles they wrougnt were a real imitation of his. 0 
The wa- oſes and Aaron, ſome time after, put themſelves in the way ' 
ters turned of Pharaoh as he was walking out to the river Nile, and urg- 
into blood. ing again the demand they had made for the departure of their 
brethren, as a farther ſign that God had really ſent them, they 0 
turned all the running and ſtanding waters of Egypt into blood, Wi ; 
ſo that the fiſh died, and the inhabitants were obliged to dig 
round about the river for freſh water to drink. But Pharah | ; 
finding that his magicians did turn water into blood likewiſe, q 
and ſuppoſing the thing on both ſides to be equally performed WI , 
by magical ſkill, was not convinced by the miracle, and fo Wil + 
would not conſent to let the //racittes depart. 
The mi- Seven days after Maſes and Aaron came again to him, and | | 
racle of threatned him, that if he did not let ſraet go, they would | 4 
frogs. bring a plague of frogs upon all the land; and when the king e 
paid no regard to their threatning, Aaron ſtretched his rod b 
again over the waters, and immediately there came up abun- 0 
dance of frogs ſo as to cover their whole land, and to ſwarm n 
in their houſes, their chambers, and their beds, and the very Wl ; 
places where their victuals were dreſſed. The magicians like- WM . 
wiſe performing the ſame, Pharaoh was not much influenced b 
by this miracle. His magicians, however, not having power f 
enough to remove the frogs, he was forced to have recourſe to 4 
Moſes for relief, promiſing that he would let 1jrael go, if bis n 
country were delivered from that odious vermin. Moſes agrecd WI : 
to his propoſal, and next day, according to his defire, defiroy- WI 4 


ed all the frogs upon the land; but ſo great was their number, | 
that when they were gathered into heaps, before they could | 
well be diſpoſed of, they infected the air, and made the waoe Wl , 


land ſtink. | = © 
Fourth Pharaoh now refuſing to fulfil his promiſe, ſes, by God's 4 
miracle of command, ordered Aaron to ſmite tae duſt with his rod, and WI + 
lice. the duſt immediately became lice throughout all the land. Ne 


Some think the duſt was turned into gnats, which ſmall inſect, | 
they ſay, is more common, and its ſting more tormenting, in 
Egypt than any where elſe: but our verſion ſeems more agree, 
able to the original, and to the generality of the antient an 


modern tranſlations and expoſitione. The magicians, by Pha- 
rach's 
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js order, attempted to imitate this miracle; but their power 
being now reſtrained by a ſuperior hand, they were not able 
0 accompliſh it, and acknowleged that the finger of God was 


Ob- cident in this miracle. ; | 
with Wl Pharaoh nevertheleſs {till continuing obſtinate, Moſes next Fifth mi- 
it the brought immenſe ſwarms of flies upon the Egyptians, none of racle of 
et the WW ghich, however, were found in the land of Goſhen. The bite flies. 
I that] of thoſe inſets, which, according to the Septuagint were the 
1ved, dog-fly, was ſo venemous and painful, that the miſchief which 
He, they did to the Egyptians was intolerable, and forced the king 
d and vo {end for Moſes and Aaron, and to tell them, that he would 
1 tpi me them leave to ſacrifice to their God within his own do- 
15 of Wi ninions. This permiſſion, they anſwered, they could not accept 
f his, of, without imminent danger of their lives, ſeeing they ſhould 
way de obliged to ſacrifice ſuch creatures as the Egyptians worſhip- 
urs- ed, who would therefore be ready to ſtone them, as guilty of the 


mot horrid and abominable ſacrilege. The king, earneſt to 


they be rid of the plague, made a further conceſſion, and even gave 

00d, them leave to go a little way into the wilderneſs ; but no 

) di ſooner were the flies removed, than he refuſed to fulfil his 
in 


romiſe. | 

"The next judgment fell, according to the word of Moſes, on The mur- 
al the cattle of the Egyptians, the greateſt part of which died rain of 

the next day, while thoſe of the Hraelites remained unhurt. peaſts. 
This, however, not greatly affecting the king, the following 

plague was more perſonal, being a loathſome and painful boyl Boyls up- 
which broke out upon man and beaſt, Pharaoh, according to on men 
cuſtom, had recourſe to his magicians; but they themſelves and beaſts. 
being ſmitten with boils, could not ſtand before Maſes, who 


wy perceiving the king ſtill inflexible, threatned him with a ſtil] 
"WJ fore dreadful judgment. Some of the Egyptians, not ſo per- 
„J WT ierſe as their monarch, gave credit to the words of Maſes; and 


de. , he had foretold a dreadful ſtorm of thunder and hail, they Hail 
WT drought all their cattle under ſhelter, by which means they ſtorms and 
"i fivcd them. Pharaoh having deſpiſed this warning, the ſtorm thunders. 
next day began with ſuch fury, that the whole land was al- 
moſt deſtroyed by it. The lightning ran along the ground, 
aud the rain and hail was ſo impetuous, that all that was in 
gde open fields was deftroyed ; men and beaſts were killed, the 
trees were broke down, and the barley and flax, then almoſt 
ripe, were totally deſtroyed. The land of Gaſben, however, 
W va wholly exempt from this dreadful judgment. In Egypt it 
P nas ſo terrible and extraordinary, that Pharaoh, in a moſt pe- 
a” nitent manner, acknowledged that he had ſinned, and declared 
W that he would detain the /jraclites no longer, if Maſes would 
a cauſe the thunders to ceaſe. 
B His repentance, however, was not ſincere; for the ſtorm 
was no ſooner ceaſed, than he returned to his old way; on 
; which account Moſes threatned him with a plague of locuſts, 
which ſhould eat up what the h. il had left undeltroyed. The 
king paying little regard to this threatning, ſome about _ 
4 | - 00K 
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heir houſes without doing them any harm, and ſhould lay the 

ſrlt born of the Egyptians. He alſo, at the ſame time, deſired 

hen to borrow what jewels, fine raiment, and other pre- 

cious things, they could from their Egyptian neighbours, aſ- 

fring them from God, that they ſhould find them very ready 

to accommodate them with the beſt things they had. 

As to the inſtitution of the paſlover, the account which 
Wiſes has given us of it, is prefaced with a command from God, 
that that month, which was then the ſixth in the year, accord- 
ing to the common or civil computation, ſhould from thence- 
forth be the firſt month in the year of the ſacred calendar; and 
that all the other feaſts of the year which were to be afterwards 
inſtituted, ſhould be regulated by that of the paſſover, the ce- 
remonies and rites attending the celebration of which we have 
already related. The lamb or kid was to be a male, not above 
z year old, without any manner of blemiſh ; and when it was 
killed, they were to catch its blood in a baſon, and ſprinkle 
the lintel and ſide-poſts of the outer door with it, that the de- 
ftroying angel might leave their houſes untouched when he 
aſſed by to deſtroy the firſt born of Egypt, and to execute the 
divine vengeance on their gods, whether meaning their princes, 
who in the language of ſcripture are often called gods, or 
thoſe animals which that ſuperſtitious nation worſhiped. The 
Jrazhtes were ſtrictly to remember this glorious night, and to 
inſtruct their children in the meaning of this inſtitution, that 
they might perpetuate the memory of 1t to future ages. 

The people, whom ſo many dire judgments on the Egyptians The Jas 
had rendered more tractable, received the orders of Moſes with Jes kill 
the utmoſt reſpect, and immediately prepared to execute them. the paſſ⸗- 
The night which was to prove ſo joyful to them, and fo fatal over ac- 
to their enemies, being come, and God's commands being punc- cording to 
tually obeyed, at midnight God, by his deſtroying angel, flew the direc- 
the firſt born of every houſe in Egypt, from the firſt born of tion of 
the prince who fat on the throne, to the firſt born of the im- 14/5, 
priſoned captive, and even to that of the meaneſt animal in The firſt 
the land, This ſlaughter immediately occaſioned a ſudden out- born of 
cry and confuſion among the Egyftians, and Pharaoh, in great the Egyp- 
terror, ſent directly for Moſes and Aaron, without waiting till ;;ans flain. 
morning, and deſired him to get the people together with their 
flocks and herds, and all that belonged to them, and be gone. 

The Egyptians alſo were greatly terrified, and having given 

them freely their moſt valuable effects, were ſo urgent to have The //;ae- 
them gone, that they would not let them ſtay fo much as to /zzes are 
bake their bread, but obliged them to take the dough, raw as urged to 
1 was, along with them, and bake it as well as they could upon depart. 
the road, 

The 1/raelites, therefore, leaving the Egyptians to mourn for 
and bury their dead, and laden with their "_ began their 
march from Rameſes on the 15th day of the firit month, under 
the conduct of Providence and of Maſes, and having travelled 


about ten or twelve miles, ſtopped at Succoth and reviewed their 
| | company, 
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company, which conſiſted of Goo, ooo perſons, beſides women 
and children, and an innumeradle multitude of ſtrangers who 
joined themſelves with them, and followed them in their march 
with a purpoſe to accompany their fortunes. As ſoon as the 


were arrived at Succoth, Maſes made them encamp according t» ft 

their tribes and families, which was likewiſe the order in which fo 

they had been directed to march; and while the ſenſe of their in 

deliverance and God's judgments were freſh in their minds, he at 

. was commanded to let them know, that when they came to WM cc 

Their firſt he ſettled in the land of Canaan, the ſirſt born, both of man Nee 

born con- and beaſt, ſhould be ſet apart and dedicated to him, in remem- WM © 

ſecrated. brance of God's having {pared their firſt born when he de. Ne 

ſtroyed the Egyptians, He did not neglect now to carry with at 

him the bones of Jaſaph, purſuant to the oath which that pa- WM = 

triarch had exacted of their forefathers. The eis tell us, it 

the coffin was placed in a ſumptuous cart, and guarded by the Ci 

tribes of Ephraim and Manajſeh. They affirm alſo, that every e 

tribe brought the bones of the heads of their family with them; tl 

F which tradition, though not mentioned by Zo/ephus, yet ſeems ſ 

. alluded to by St. Stephen in his laſt diſcourſe to the Fes *, t 

44 From Succeth, the neareſt way to Canaan was certainly thro in 

5 the country of the Philiſtines; yet leſt the {/raclites, who were WM / 

m unaccuitomed to war, ſhould repent of their deliverance, in t 

My caſe of any oppolitior, and return into Egypt, God ordered pt 

" They them to march to the coaſt of the Red ſea, towards Arabia t2 

Wh! march to Petrea. For their greater encouragement and ſecurity, he him- e 

4 the Red ſelf condeſcended to conduct them, both in their marches and b. 

1 1 ſea. encampments, by the wonderful appearance of a cloud, which tt 

33 ſhaded them from the heat of the ſun by day, and in the nizht- t 

4 time became a pillar of fire, or a bright cloud, to ſupply the t 

14 ſun's abſence, and illuminate their camp. This miraculous h 

43 and amazing cloud became their conſtant attendant during their 0 

%t forty years wandering in the wilderneſs. Under this auſpi- t 

10 cious guide, proceeding from Succoth, they came to Ethan fitu- NI 

14 ated on the borders of the wilderneſs of that name, where they WI i: 

* encamped. | | ti 

1 They are Mean while the king of Egypt r that the I- *! 

0. purſued by {tes were deſigning entirely to leave Egypt, and were attempt- WI 0 

#4 the Egyp- ing their eſcape into the deſarts of Arabia by the cape of the U 

14 ran. Ke ſea, immediately aſſembled a powerful army together, . 

1 with 600 of the choiceſt chariots, beſides all the chariots of f 

14 war that could be found in Egypt, and purſued after them. WM f 
4 God, however, inſtead of ſuffering the J * to march round 

the point of the Red ſea, as they probably intended, ordered {MW {/ 

them to advance along the coaſts of it until they came to Piha- WM 

kireth, which lies between Migdol and the ſea, over-againit WM P: 

Baal Zephron, and to encamp before it. Here being quickly j 

la 


overtaken by Pharaoh and the Egyptian army, and perceiving 
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0 ; 

** huge mountains on their Hank, and the Egyptian army in the 
march rear, they began to deſpair of any means of eſcape; and in- 
they lead of having recourſe to that mighty arm that had ſo viſibly 
ng to ſretched itſelf out in their favour, they clamoured againſt Maſcs 
vhich for having induced them to leave Egypt, and for bringing them 
that into the wilderneſs to be mailacred. Moſes, however, being 
s, he wprized of God's deſign, inſtead of reſenting their reproaches, 
ne to WM comforced them with the aſſurance that God himſelf would 
man certainly fight for them, and that this would be the laſt time 
nem- of their ſeeing the Egyptians. He then ordered them to de- 
de- camp and advance towards the ſea ſide, the miraculous cloud 
with at the ſame time removing from the front to the rear of the 
pa- amy, ſtood with its dark ſide towards the Z2yp:7ans, and with 
| us, its bright or fiery ſide towards the {/raelites, keeping the two 
the canps from joining that night, and preventing the former from 
very perceiving the march of the 1/raelites. Adrje;, in the mean 
zem; time, having by God's command ſtretched out his rod over the 
ems ſza, a ſtrong eaſt wind aroſe, which blowing all night, divided 
the waters and made a paſſage for the Maelites, the waves riſing 
hro' in heaps, and ſtanding as a wall on each fide of them. The 
vere [raclites advanced into the paſſage, and the cloud at the fame 
„in time removing from betwixt the two camps, the Egyptians, who 
ered perceived them withdrawing, purſued them without any heſi- 
abia tation, probably not ſenſible . that they were entering into the 
im- channel of the ſea, unleſs we will ſuppoſe with Feſenbus, that 
and WJ becauſe they ſaw the Hraelites march ſafely through the ſea, 
lich they vainly hoped they might do ſo too. About break of day 
zht- they began to diſcover their error, their whole army being 
the then in the utmoſt confuſion, God, it is ſaid, troubling their 
ous hoſt, according to Fo/ephys, by fierce winds and tempetts, ſtorms 
heir of hail and rain, and terrible thunderings and lightnings, which 
ſpi- the Pſalmiſt ſeems alſo to allude to *. The 2gypiians begin- 
itu- ning to find their chariots to go more and more heavily, and 
hey having ſo many indications of God's fighting againſt them, were 
| turning about and attempting to eſcape; but all in vain; fox 
"de the Hraclites being now landed, A1sjes again ſtretched his rod 
pt- over the ſea, when immediately the roaring waves game ruin- 
the ing upon the Egyptians, and overwhelmed them all. The ge- 
er, lies beholding with joy and aſtoniſhment the carcaſes and rich 
of ſpoils of their enemies thrown upon the ſea ſhore, began to 

em. WI fear the Lord, and believe his ſervant Meſes. 
ind dome authors greatly leſſen this wonderful deliverance 01 the 
red lfraelites, and allege, that es, from his long acquaintance 


54. vith the ebbings and flowings of the Red ica, too the op- 
nt portunity of a remarkable neap tide, and at low ebb led the 
dy Maalites along the ſhore, and that the Ee yptians, by being too 
in; late, were drowned by the returning tide. But this opinion 
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is manifeſtly contradictory to the expreſs words of Moſes, and 
to ſeveral other places of holy writ. It deviates alſo from rea. 
ſon and experience, founded on the knowledge we have of the | 
ebbing and flowing of the Red ſea, from the known charaQer or 
Moſes as a conſiſtent hiftorian, and from ſome teſtimonies of! 


antiquity verifying his account. Thoie who have accurately | if 
examined the tides of the Red fea, aſſure us, that the water WM , 
falls at the northern extremity only 3c8 yards; ſo that a ſingle 1 
traveller, by taking the ſhorteſt courte by the edge of the water, Wl {; 
ſaves only about half a mile; which road, however, it is plain, t 
would be impraciicable for a multitude conſiſting of upwards Wl .: 
of two millions of people. If there had been no miraculous WY :; 
diviſion of the waters, Moſes would not probably have riſked WM ;i 
his reputation in aſſerting a fact which all the //rae/ites were t. 
capable of contradicting. The Helipolitans in Egypt acknow- e 
leged the miraculouſneſs of the tranſaction ; and Diodorus Siculrs fn 
informs us, that the {chthyopharr, who inhabited along the | 
coaſt of the Red ſca, had a conſtant tradition that the ſca had WM |; 
formerly been divided by a ſtrong wind, and that the waves WM 1 
being parted into two heaps, the bottom, Which was left naked, fr 
had appeared full of verdure *; which tradition, doubtleſs, re- x7 
ters to this miracle. | Fa 

Aloſes perceiving the Iſtaclites affected with their miraculous Wl < 
deliverance, compoſed a triumphant hymn, in which he extols WM i: 
the greatneſs of God's power, and his amazing mercy towards on 
his people diſplayed on this occaſion; and having divided the WM 1/ 
Iſraelites into two great choirs, he placed himſelf and his bro- an 
ther Aaron at the head of the men, and his ſiſter Miriam, ft: 
with a timbrel in her hand, at the head of the women; they ne 
ſung and played alternately, and in the height of their joy in- thi 
termixed dances, | | | 83 

The {/rachites, notwithſtanding theſe ſolemn acknowlcdge- Wl ſp 
ments of their gratitude to their almighty deliverer, had ſcarce WM 
travelled three days from the ed tea into the wilcernels cf in. 
Shun, before their exceftive thirſt and want of water filled them d 
with diſcontent and ſedition. Finding water at Marab, which tit! 
they could not drink on account of its bitterneſs, they im- tr 
patiently murmured againſt Maſes, who avddrefling himicif to m 
God in the humbleit manner, was directed by him to a tree, fe 


the wood of which, whether by any intrinſic virtue, or by MM ni 
new miracle, ſweetened the waters as ſoon as he had caſt it WI ti 
in. In memory of the bitter waters, the place was called A- the 


rah; from whence they went and encamped at Elim, where 
they found twelve fountains of water, and ſeventy palm trees Gaz 
L hree weeks after they marched from lim towards the wi- Wl no 


derneſs of Sin, by which route they removed {till farther from anc 
the frontiers of the promiied land; but as they were directed ane 
by the miraculous pillar, they were forced to follow whithe- 


= * | 3 


* Picd. 1. -iii. ZW ». 
ſoever 
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and Wil fever that went. Here the proviſions becoming exceeding and for 
rea- {c:rce, they began to murmur more violently than ever, re- want of 
f the | penting from their hearts that they had ſuffered themſelves to -rovigons, 
ter of I be decoyed from the plenty they had enjoyed in the land ef 

es of Wl £17, into a wild barren waſte, where they could expect ne- 

ately WW thing but to die with hunger. This tumultuous behaviour, 

vater WI vhich ſeemed levelled at God himſelf, met, however, with no 

ingle ether reproof than a gracious promiſe to ſupply them with food 

ater, Wl fom Heaven. This accordingly quickly came to pals; for They are 


— 


lain, WW that very evening he cauſed quails to fail among them in ſuch miracu- 
ards 1 great quantities, as quite covered their camp. Theſe quails louſly ſup- 
nous e ſuppoſed to have come from Egypt, as at this day thoſe plied with 
iſced MW bids annually fly out of Egypt acroſs the Red fea in vaſt quan- quails, 
were ties about the middle of hui; but their falling round the 
20w- WM tents of the //rac/ites, muſt ſtill be looked upon as a miraculous 

culus I ſupply. ; | 

the WW Early next morning alſo, as foon as the dew was gone, a 

had little white round thing, reſembling a ſmall hoary froſt, covered 

aves WW the face of the earth, which when the people law, they were 

ked, WW fruck with admiration, and faid one to another, Manhua, and with 


re- WW which ſigniſies what is this, and not as our tranſlation renders manna. 


It, it is nm. The word man, in their language, alſo figni- 


tous WM fcs meat ready prepared; and not knowing what name to give 
to's i, they ever after called it man, and not mana, according to 
ard WW our tranſlation *. For a memorial of this miraculous bread, 
the Mes was ordered to preſerve an homer full, or about three pints 
bro- and an half of our meaſure, in a veſſel to be afterwards depo- 
n, ted in the ark of the covenant, and to be preſerved as a wit- 
they ness to future ages; which was accordingly done by his bro- 
in- ll ther Aaron. As this was the bread they were to eat for the 


Wy {cc of forty years, God was therefore pleaſed to give theſe 
ge- fpccial directions concerning it. It was to be gathered freſh 


acc ll crery morning, by meaſure an homer ior every head, accord- 
S ing to the number of each family, and all conſumed the ſame 
em day ; but on the ſixth day was to be provided a double quan- 
ich tity, becauſe none would fall on the ſeventh day, which was af- 


r terwards to be kept holy. The taſte of the cakes that were 
foi made of it reſembled that of wafers made with honey, or with 
rec, ireſh oil. Some of the people, from what motive is uncer- 
% tain, venturing to keep a part of it, found it next morning 
it flinkins and crawling with worms: but that which was ga- 


e- thered for the ſeventh day, never corrupted. _ 

ere From the deſart of Sin, the Iſraelites had not advanced many 
days journey towards Horeb, till coming to Rephidim, and finding 
vil- no water there, their diſtruſt of God's providence was renewed, 
end in an outragcous manner they murmured againſt {cjos, 


WF and cven ſeemed inclined to ſtone him. Having in vain en- 


* * 


ä — 


Eſſay for a new tranſlation, and Shuckford's Connect. vol. iii. 
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1 dcavoured to appeaſe them, and fearing they would affault 
1 him, he had recourſe to God, who was ſoon pleaſed to digi 
pate his fears, by promiling to ſignalize that place by a mira- 
culous ſupply of water, as he had done another by a miracu- 
Water lous ſupply of food. AMHoſes, therefore, taking the elders ol 
brought the people along with him to mount Horb, in their preſence 8 
hom a ſmote a certain rock, diſtinguiſhed from the reit by the divine 
rock in appearance reſting upon it; and no ſooner had he ſmitten it 
Floreb by a with his rod, but water guſhed out at feveral places, and join. 
miracle. , ing in one common ſtream, ran down to the camp at Re#};. 
dim. This water is ſuppoſed by ſome to have ſupplied the 
lſraelites not only in their encampment at Rephidim, but even 
in their other encampments as far as Kadeſh-barnea, where 
we find the people again murmured for want of water, St.“ 
Paul applying this miraculous rock to Chriſt, ſays, that it fol- 
lowed them; from thence ſome have imagined, that either the 
vaters which guſhed out of it formed themſelves into a king | 
of river which followed them through all their encampment; | 
or that they carried the rock in a cart. But had any of theſe f 


been the caſe, there would have been no need of jmiting 


flowed *. 


- 


The = the Amalckites were quite routed and put to the ſword. This 
Gedi IC ation was fo very remarkable, that to tranſmit it to poſterity, 


quite blotted out. Having alſo, upon the ſpot, raiſed an alter 
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intimate, that God, who had made them denounce this wa! 
aguinſt Amaleh, would not Fail to crown it with ſucceſs. 
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that rock in another place, as Aofes afterwards did for the 
ſame purpoſe, nor of digging wells for water ſoon after this 
laſt miracle. What we learn of certainty from modern tra- 
vellers is, that at the foot of mount Horeb is {till to be ſeen a 
brook of water; but as for the rock itfelf, there is no water 
that now runs from it, though there are at preſent to be ſeen 
twelve holes or mouths from whence the water formerlj 


While the Haelites continued in this ſtation, they were 
ſuddenly aſſaulted by the Amalckites. Mioſes, to guard againſt 
a ſecond aſtault, ordered Feſhua, a valiant young man who was 
always about him, to draw out a party of the choiceſt men 
in the camp, and next morning to give the Amalek:tes battle, 
whiiſt himſelf ſhould go to an eminence to entreat God for his} 
ſucceſs. Next day, during the battle, God was pleaſed to have 
2 ſingular regard to his interceſſion; for whilit he held his 


hands up, F2/pua prevailed, and when he, through wearineſs, 
let them down, Amalck got the advantage. At length they! 
grew io heavy, that Aaron and Hur were forced to ſtay them 
up on each fide until the going down of the ſun, in which time 


routed, Meſes was ordered to record it in a book, and to vow a latt- 
ing war againſt the Amalebites, till their very remembrance was 


to God, he called it Zebovah Nifft, (he Lord is my banner) to 
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The defeat of Amalel opened a way for the 1ſraclites to 
nount Sinai, where God had at firſt appearcd to Moses, not 


ar ſrom the habitation of his father Fethro. This hoſpitable * 


old man hearing of all that God had done for the ljraelites, 
took his daughter Zipporab, and her two ſons Ger/pom and Et:- 
ger, and Came with them to the camp to 4:/'s. After their 
mutual embraces, and ſacrifices offered to the God of ljrac!, 
7:thro obſerving with what patience his ſon-in-law ſtood ts 
hear the peoples complaints from morning to night, and fear- 
1g leſt he ſhould in time fink under it, gave him that exce!- 
ent advice of chooſing a competent number of elders, ho 
would help him to bear ſuch a part of the burden as wouid 
ctherwife have proved too much for him, which we have al- 
ready related in the hiſtory of Midliuu. Ajes having thus 
eaſed himſelf of a great load of care by nominating inferior 
judges, Proceeded to the wilderneſs of Sinai, and encamped at 
the bottom of the mountain, which happened in tne beginning 
of the third month after their departure out of Egypr. 

They had not becn long in this ſtation, before God called 
Ji:jcs to come up to him on the mount, and there charged him 
to remind the {/raclites of the many wonuers he had wrought 
in their favour, and to aſſure them, that if they would become 
obedient to his laws, he would ſtill look upon them as his pe- 
culiar people, a favourite nation, and a royal prieſthood. Ago: 
having reported this gracious meſſage to the elders and the peo- 
ple, they promiſed in return all poſſible obedience to the divine 
command. With this anſwer AZyes again aſcended the moun- 
tain, and received a command from God, that all the people 
mould purify themſelves and be in readineſs againſt the third 
day, for that within three days he would come down upon the 
mountain, and make a covenant with them. In the mean time 
he gave him ſtrict charge to ſet boundaries about the foot of 
the mountain, which none might adventure to paſs under the 
ſerereſt penalties. The ſignal for the people to approach the 
mountain, was upon the firſt founding of the miraculous trumpet. 
Accordingly, on the third day, the people having prepared 
themſelves according to the divine injunction, and being in the 


utmoſt expectation of this wonderful ſight, they faw, by break 


of day, the mountain ſurrounded with the thickeſt cloud, out 
of which proceeded ſuch dreadful thunders and lightnings, as 
filled them with amazement and terror. The found of the 
trumpet being heard, Moſes brought the people out of the camp 
as near to the mountain as the barrier would permit, and there 
they obſerved the whole top of $iza/ covered with fire and 
ſmoke, while the foundations of it ſeemed to tremble and ſnake 
under them. In the midſt of this dreadiul ſcene the trumpet 
was heard to ſound louder and louder, and ſoon after tae thun- 


ders and trumpets ceaſed ; and then God was heard from the The deca- 
midſt of the fire and ſmoke, which continued all the while, to logue de- 
pronounce the ten principal commands or laws which were to ivercd. 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 


ready given an account. The people, in the mean time 
aſtoniſhed at what they ſaw and heard, removed farther off 
and as ſoon as the divine voice had ceaſed ſpeaking, they came | 
to Moſes, and in the height of their fear and ſurprize, beſought 
him that he would for the future ſpeak to them in God's ſtead, | 
leit if they ſhould hear his dreadful voice again, they ſhoulg | 
die with horror and amazement. Moſes highly commending 
the awe and regard which they expreſſed, went up again to the 
mountain, where for that time God was pleaſed to deliver ſeve- 
ral other laws, both ceremonial and political, which we have 
given an account of in the beginning of the hiitory of this peo- 
ple, and which plainly appear to have been calculated with a 
wiſe deſign of preſerving the people in their obedience to God, 
to prevent their intermixture with other nations, and to ad- 
vance the welfare of the commonwealth by ſecuring to all the 
members of 1t a quiet enjoyment of their lives and properties, | 
As we have already given an account of their inſtitutions, to | 
prevent repetitions we ſhall avoid following the divine hiftorian 
too cloſe in all the intercourſes which he had with God, in 
Which the Obſervance of the ſame laws 1s inculcated over and 
over. The reader will find ſufficient occaſion for the lo fre- 
quent repetition of them at their firſt delivery, ſince it will ap- 
pear by the ſequel, that neither that nor the frequent puniſh- 
ments that befel them, proved ſufficient to bend their ſtubborn 
iecks, or to cure them of their intractable diſpoſition. Tho 
the main part of the laws was given to Joes in the mount, 
yet they were not all delivered there; for after the ſetting up 
of the tabernacle, God was pleaſed to appear, and to deliver 
his oracles to him from thence; and they were by him com- 
mitted to writing in the ſame order in which he received 
them. ; 

Immediately after this firſt ſolemn promulgation of the law, 
AAA ſes returning from the mount, erected an altar to God, and 
ofcred burnt ſacrifices and peace offerings upon it; and having 
cauſed the contents of the new covenant to be read to all the 
people, and exacted a folemn promiſe from them that they 
would kcep it faithfully, he ratified it by ſprinkling the altar, 
tie book, and the people, with the blood of the victims, and 
then ordered twelve pillars to be raiſed, one for each tribe, as 
a ſtanding monument of this alliance between God and them. 
As ſoon as ofes had made an end of this ceremony, he took 
Nadaò and Avihi, and feventy of the elders of 1/rac!, fome 
part of the way towards the mountain, where they were 
vouchſafcd a proſpcct of the divine preſence. Moſes having 
then committed the care of the people to them, took Jaſbun 
up into the mountain with him, where he continued for the 
ſpace of forty days. Here it was that God gave him the two 
tables of ſtone, whereon were written the ten commandments 
by the finger, that is, as the generality of expoſitors under- 
ſtand it, and indecd the original doth properly imply, by the 
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her with the whole plan of the 7207 reli gion, of the taber- 
nacle and all the. utenſils belonging to it, and ſeveral other 
aus concerning the prieſts, levites, and laity. The two chief 
hilders of the tabernacle, namely, Bezaleel of the tribe of 
ala, and Ahohab of the tribe of Dan, were now alſo named. 
While Moeſes was converſing with God in the mount, the 
people in the camp, by reaſon of his Jong abſence, began now 
to give him over for loſt; and aitembling themſelves in a rio- 
tous manner about Aaron's tent, demanded of him to make 
them ſome gods to go before them. The demand was aſto- The peo- 
niſhing ; but ſuch was his weakneſs and want of courage, that ple 1 
inſtead of expoſtulating the matter with them, he ſeems tamely n 
to have ſubmitted to their requeſt without heſitation. They commit 
having, according to his directions, brought him a ſufficient igolatre. 
quantity of their golden ornaments, he tied them up in a bag, : 
(for ſo ought the words, he faſhioned it with a graving tool, 
to be rendered *) and got them caſt into a molten calf, which 
the Jerus, in excuſe for Aaron, ſay, was made by ſome Hgyp- 
and who had followed them from Egypt, and frtt prompted 
the people to aſk for ſuch gods. His conduct, however, is 
plainly inexcuſable ; for we find him even continuing to pro- 
mote their idolatry. He fet up the idol upon a pedeſtal in full 
fight of the camp, built an altar before it, and appointed the 
next day for a ſolemn feſtival, which was begun with offering 
ſacrifices to the idol, and concluded with feafling and dancing, 
and all kinds of noiſy mirth, as was uſual with the ERH⁴d]se 


upon finding their god Apis. 


In the mean time God, who ſaw the abominable defection 
of the Hfraelites, informed Miaſes of it, and threatned utterly 
to deſtroy them, and to make of him a great nation. Moſes, 
however, was ſo far from ſeeking his own intereſt in their de- 
ſtruction, that he interceded for their pardon in a molt pathe- 
tic manner; and having obtained a kind of promiſe of it, he 
took the tables, and his ſervant Vue with him, and ſo haſten- Obſerving 
As loon as he drew near the camp, their de- 
and faw the cauſe of their ſhouting, which he had heard at a fecrion, he 
conſiderable diſtance, his concern was ſo great, that he threw breaks the 


ed down from the mount. 
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mediate command and direction of God himſelf (A), toge- 
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Eſſay for a neèw tranſlation. 


(a) Some commentators have 
indeed ſuppoſed, that God him- 
ſelf, or an angel, wrote the pie- 
cepts of the decalogue on the firſt 
tables; yet we think it is more 
probable they were written by 
37 jes under the immediate direc- 
tion of God. Mabes ſays, that 
Cod commanded him to write the 


words of the covenant upon the 
ſecond tables as they had been 
written in the firſt; yet in Deu- 
teronomy he ſays, God wrote on 
the ſecond tables according to the 
writings of the firſt, the ten com- 
mandments; which two texts, we 
think, may ſerve as a commen- 
tary to the firſt expreſſion. 
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the two tables from him and brake them. He then pulled down 


the idol, reduced it to powder, and mixing the powder in 
water, made all the people drink of it. Next he upbraided, 


in the ſtrongeſt terms, his puſillanimous brother, whoſe on] 


excuſe was the mutinous and impetuous diſpoſition of the 
people, who compelled him to aſſent to their propoſal. Re. | 
ſolving, however, to take vengeance on the idolaters, he called! 
aloud, Who is on the Lord's fide ? and finding that the ſons of 
Levi immediately joined him, he commanded them to gird on 
theit words, and to go and flay all indifferently whom they 
found ſtill at that idolatrous feaſt, without regard to age, qua- g 
lity, kindred, friendſhip or acquaintance, Theſe went forth 
from the preſence of 47:/jes, and flew about 3000 delinquents, | 
whom they found ſtill ſtraggling about in the midſt of their 


mirth. 


In the mean time the people who were witneſſes of chis 
dreadful example on the delinquents, were not in a little fear | 
and coniternation. MAeſes, however, contenting himſelf with | 


reproving them for their ingratitude and extreme folly, went up 


again to the mount, and interceded fo powerfully for them, | 
that he at length obtained not only their pardon, but a renew- | 
al of God's former promife of bringing them into the land | 
of Canaan under the conduct of his angel. HMoſes, neverthe- | 
leſs, to ſhew how far they had offended God by their apoſtacy, | 
ordered a ſolemn faſt to be kept throughout the whole camp, | 
which is even obſerved by the Ye to this day; and he cauſed | 
a tent to be pitched at 2 conſiderable diſtance from the camp, 
whither the cloudy pillar (to let them ſee that God would no 
longer dwell among them) immediately repaired. Moſes, when | 
he wanted to conſult the divine oracle, likewiſe reſorted thi- } 


ther. 


divine conductor, under whole direction and care they were 


to go and conquer the holy land. From ſome expreſſions that 
440Jes uſes in his relation of this event, he has been accuſed of 
entertaining very groſs ideas of the divine nature; but this 
we think will appear to be a groundleſs accuſation, to thoſe } 
who call to mind the glorious deſcriptions he gives almoſt every | 
| mn of the Godhead, and what | 
arguments he utes to deter the Jews from making any repre- 


where, eſpecially in 


ſentation of it under any form whatever. 


Soon after, Moſes, by God's command, went up again into | 


the mount, with other two tables like thoſe which he had 
broken, and received ſome further inſtructions from God. At- 
ter continuing forty days and forty nights, he came down 
again to the people, who were greatly amazed to obſerve his 
face ſhine with ſuch a glorious luſtre, that they could not ſted- 
faitly behold it, Which obliged him to cover it with a veil 

i whenevel 


Not long after, God, to comfort and encourage him under 
all the fatigues that he endured with an cbſtinate people, was | 
plcaſed, at his requeſt, to grant him a fight of his glory; that | 
25, as the context explains it, a ſight of that angel, or rather 


whenever he ſpoke with them. Having brought down with 
lim the ten commandments written on the two tables, he 
called the people together, and communicated to them the in- 
fructions he had received concerning the building of the ta- 
bernacle, exhorting them at the, ſame time to bring in their 
ſereral offerings to that purpoſe. This they did in ſuch abun- 
dance, that he thought it convenient, by a public proclama- 
tion, to reſtrain their tarther liberality. By the ardor of the 
people, and the diligence of Bezaleel and Aboliab, the two chief 
artiſts, the tabernacle, and all its rich furniture, were finiſhed 
in leſs than ſix months after; and when it was ſet up, the 
pillar of the cloud covered and quite filled it. Aaron and his Aaron 


p all kinds of ſacrifices upon the new altar according to the ed high 
law of Moſes, God, as a token of his acceptance, ſending down prieſt. 
fre from heaven, which conſumed the burnt offerings. | 

The fire thus miraculouſly kindled, as we before obſerved, 
was to be kept perpetually burning, and no other was to be 
uſed in all the oblations made to God. Naaab and Abihu, 
however, two ſons of Aaron, unmindful of this command, 
took common fire in their cenſers, and entering the tabernacle, 
began to offer incenſe ; but their raſnneſs and preſumption ſo 
tended God, that he immediately ſtruck them dead with 
lightning. They were immediately carried out of the camp, 
and buried without any mourning or funeral pomp. 

Not long after the pillar of the cloud gave the fignal to de- 
camp from mount Sinai, and the {/-aelites accordingly marched 
into the wilderneſs ; but they had not marched three days be- The re- 


fore they began to complain of the wearineſs of their journey, bellion at 
God; which provoked him to ſend Taterah. 


and to murmur again 
and deſtroy the lotcerers, and ſuch as were found in the ex- 
treme parts of the camp *#. Though upon the interceſton of 
Miſes the fire ceaſed, the place nevertheleis obtained the name 
of Taberah, which ſignifies burning. | 

This freſh inſtance of the people's ſtubbornneſs, made Moſæs 
apprehenſive, that the burden of government would ſtill prove 
too heavy for him ; and therefore applying himſelf to God, 
by his immediate direction he made choice of ſeventy of the 
chief of the elders of the people, to whom he imparted a por- 
tion of hjs ſpirit, and erected them into a ſupreme court, that 
they might bear their ſhare of the burden with him. In the A new 
mean while, a mixed multitude of the dregs of Egypt, and other murmur 
nations who had followed the Jraclites hitherto, began to mur- for want 
mur at the manna they had ſo long cat, and to regret the of fleſh, 
feſh-pots of Egypt they had parted with, and ſoon infected 
tie whole camp with a n after ſome better food. Their 
unreaſonable murmuring greatly diſpleaſed God, who never- 


theleſs promiſed to ſend them fleſh ſufficient to ſerve them thirty 


— — 
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* Le Clerc's Commentary. F 
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ons, ſoon after ſolemnly conſecrated prieſts, began to offer conſecrat- 
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Twelve 
ſpies ſent 
to view 


the land. 


A GENERAL HISTORY 
days, till it ſhould become as loathſome to them as the mann 
was. He accordingly cauſed a ſtrong ſouth wind to ariſe 
which brought from the Red ſea ſuch infinite flocks of quails 


within a mile of the camp, as covered all the ground round jt 


for ſeveral miles. But while they were regaling themſelvez 
1 


with theſe dainties, the anger of the Lord fell upon them, and 


ſmote a great number of them with a fore diſeaſe, which 
carried them off with the meat, as it were, in their mouths, | 
In memory of this ſevere puniſhment for their unreaſonable 
luſt, the place was called Kibroth-Hatauab, or the ſepulchres 
of concupiſcence. | | | 

From this place the people took their journey to Hazery), | 
and after ſeveral encampments came at length to Kadeh-harnyt 
on the frontiers of Canaan. Here Meſes was commanded to 
to chuſe twelve fit men, one out of each tribe, among whom | 
were Jaſbua and Caleb, and to ſend them to take a view of the 
country, to examine the {trength of its cities and inhabitants, 
the nature and fertility of its foil, and the like. Theſe ſpies 
finiſhed their progreſs in forty days, and in their return, paſ- 
{ſing through the valley of Eſhcol, or of Grapes, they cut down a | 
branch of a vine with but one cluſter upon it, which they hung | 
upon a pole, and carried between two mens ſhoulders. They 
alſo brought with them ſpecimens of the other fruits of the 


land, which they extolled for its richneſs and fertilicy ; but 


Ten of 
them 
bring an 


ill report, 


and cauſe 
an inſur- 
rection. 


All above 
twenty 
Years of 
age doom- 
ed to die 
in the wil- 
Gerncis, 


ten of them repreſented it as a thing impoſſible to make a con- 

ueſt of the country, on account of the ſtrength of its forti- 
fled towns, and the valour and gigantic ſtature of the inhabi- 
tants. Jaſbua and Caleb, on the other hand, zealouſly endca- 
voured to inſpire the people with confidence; but all in vain; 
jor the daſtardly account of the other ten had fo taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of them, and infatuated them, that the whole camp was 
filled with murmuring and ſedition; and they appointed them- 
ſelves a captain to lead them back into Egypt, never reflecting 
that in all probability this enterprize was more impracticable 
than the other .. Their madneſs, however, was in ſome 
meaſure quelled by the ſudden appearance of the glory of 
God in the cloud which covered the tabernacle, from whence 
God was heard to ſpeak to Moſes in ſuch threatning terms, 2s 
gave them cauſc to dread ſome terrible judgment as the re- 
ward of their rebellion and ingratitude. Maſes, as at other 
times, again interceded for them with great carneſtneſs, and 
did in ſome meaſure avert the divine vengeance; but as their 
ingratitude and infidelity were become inſuffe rable, notwith- 
ſtanding all God's miraculous deliverances, he ſolemnly de— 
clared, that none of that generation above twenty years of age, 
except 7o/hua and Caleb, ſhould enter into the promiſed land, 
but fhould wander from place to place in the wilderneſs for the 


— 


Numb. xiv. Nchem. xi. 17. . 
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hace of 40 years. As for the falſe ſpies, they were immediately 
aer all cut off by a ſudden death. | 

The people, alarmed and ſhamed by the dreadful ſentence of 
xcluſion from the promiſed land, next morning preſented them- 
lues before Moſes ready armed, and offered to go upon the con- 
ioft, He endeavoured to diſſuade them from fo raſh an enter- 
ze, by telling them it was contrary to God's command, and 
herefore could not proſper. All his admonitions, however, 
d no weight with them; and notwithſtanding 175fes conti- 
cd in the camp, and the ark of the covenant went not with 
hem, they marched out to the top of the mountains, where 
hey were ſurprized and defeated with great ſlaughter by the 
Hnaletites and Canaanites, who puriued them as far as 
nab. 
10n WW The people, now ſenſible that God was not with them in 
the WM cir warlike expeditions, laid aſide the thoughts of attempting 
nts, die conqueſt of the land; and accordingly followed the direct- 5 
pics ng cloud back into the wilderneſs, where they continued mov- 
paſ- ung from place to place during 39 years *. Their encampments 
na bom this time, we may obſerve, were much longer than for- 
ung nerly, as this removal from Kadeſb-barneah was the 15th from 
hey WM their coming out of Egypt, and we read but of 17 more till 
the their entering into Canaan ; during all which time, ſuch was God's 
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as family raiſed to the high prieſthood, was always caballing againſt 
re- him, until he had drawn a conſiderable number of eminent per- 
her bons into his intereſt. That he might ſerve his own purpoſes, 
and be likewiſe propoſed to ſtrip 37:/es of the ſupreme authority; 
cir WM and obſerving the ſame factious ſpirit in others, he found means 
th- WM to dravs Dathan, Abiram, and Hon, heads of the tribe of Net- 
de- b, and 250 princes of the aſſembly, into his party. Their 
ge, I numbers at length giving them confidence, they publicly re- 
nd, ¶ proached Maſes and Aaron with an unjuſt ambition in uſurping 
the I pon the liberties of the people, in engroſſing all power 
ino their oven hands, and making needleſs diſtinctions of holy 


but tie paternal care of God, that their raiment, particularly their wonJerſul {A 
on- ſhoes, continued whole, and their feet unhurt. If at any time ca- c of 1 | 
rti- e people relapſed into their uſual murmurs and rebellions, them. 1 
ab- their puniſhment followed ſo cloſe, fo ſeverely, and ſo univerſally, 0 
ca- that they were quickly made ſenſible of the error of their diſ- Fi 
in; Obedience. We find them very zealous in the caſe of the ſab- i 
bo- bith-breaker, who being confined by AZ7/es's order, was ſen- 1 
as WM fenced to be ſtoned to death, by a Poſt-fuct law. j i 
m- Soon after the people had retreated back into the wilderneſs, Norab's 14 
ing Wl: dangerous conſpiracy was hatched againſt Maſes by one of grand re- 1 
ible tte chiefs of the tribe of Levi, and countenanced by ſome of bellion. „ 
me the moſt confiderable men in the whole camp. Korab, the ial 
of geat-grandſon of Levi by his father Fahar, and conſequently bl, 
nee WM one of the heads of that tribe, impatient to behold Aaron and his ; 9 


93 earns 


ace | * Annal. Uſher, ſub an, mund. 2;13, 


— 


and 
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and unholy, ſeeing the Lord was among all the congregation 


nd every one of them was holy. MAoſes finding them obſti. p. 
nately fixed in their ſedition, after declaring his own uprighte in 
intentions, delired that the deciſion of the matters in diſputel 
might be left to God. Accordingly, next morning Kora} andi 
his company, to the number of 250, appeared at the taber JM 
nacle with cenſers to offer incenſe ; and being confident of the pr 
victory, perſuaded a great number of the congregation to come f 

The and be ſpectators of the conteſt. The event, however, prove4Mll © 
dreadful very fatal to them, and glorious for Moſes and Aaron; tor the 1 


puniſh- 2509, who had impiouily preſumed to offer incenſe, were inſtantiy 
ment of ftruck dead by fire from God, and the earth clave aſunder, and] 
the rebels. ſwallowyed up Dathan and Abiram, and all that appertained unto 
them, all their families, and all their ſubſtance, Moſes having 

ceviouily warned thoſe who were not concerned in the rebel 

ion to ſeparate themſelves from them. | 

A new in- 90 terrible a puniſhment, one would think, might have been! 
ſurrection ſufficient, for ſome time at leaſt, to have kept the /-aehizy 
againſt Within the bounds of their obedience ; but next morning, he4 
Moses. ing recovered from their fright, they began to murmur afreſh, 
and to accuſe Mlaſes and Aaron of having murdered the peop| 

of the Lord, as they called that ſeditious crew, and aſſembled 

againſt them in a ſeditious manner. The glory of the Lord ſud- 

denly appearing at the tabernacle, ſtayed their fury. God at the 


ſame time threatning to deſtroy the congregation in a moment, andi th. 
inſtantly ſending a plague among them, Moes deſired his brothel ® 
Aaron in all haſte to take incenſe in his cenſer, and make at-W © 
tonement for the people. But before Aaron could get be- 
tween the dead and the living, the plague had raged fo vio- © 
lently, that no leſs than 14,700 perſons, beſides thoſe who pe te 
riſhed in the {edition of Norah, were carried off by it. be 
This was enough, in all reaſon, to have cſtablithed the civil lar 
and eccleſiaſtic authority in the hands of Miſes and Aaron. God, aft 
however, was pleaſed to confirm the claim of Aaron by another hy 
miracle. Aaron, and the heads of all the tribes, were ordered fer 
to bring almond rods, with their names written upon them; * 
and theſe being depoſited, according to command, in the taber- af 


nacle till next morning, Aaron's rod alone was then found not 
only to have budded but bloſſomed, and likewiſe to have brought — 
forth ripe almonds. In memory of this remarkable deciſion, 
Moſes was ordered to lay it up in the ark, as a ſtanding monu- 
ment of their rebellion; and all but the ſons of Aaron were ex: 
preſly prohibited from preſuming to come into the tabernacle, 


under pain of death. | | _ 
Alter this ſolemn eſtabliſhment of the high-prieſt's office in 4 
Aaron and his family, the //raelites moved about, for 38 years bn 
from place to place in the deſerts of Arabia, until God, bil © 
ſhortening the period of human life, had taken away all the fe. a 


Several bellious generation. During the remainder of their pereg"! 1 
idolatries nation from the laſt- mentioned rebellion, they were guilty 9 6 
not men many more murmurings and 1dolatrics than A7;/cs has thougi! 

prop4 


Oy FHE WORELYD. 


p ; 

bit roper to W which are nevertheleſs mentioned, with no tioned by 
priphd mall ſeverity, by other inſpired writers *. f Moſes. 
iſputel As the time, however, for their entrance into the Holy Land 

and 10” drew near, they advanced towards Kade in the wilderneſs 

taber Ml cf Lin, and made an attempt to enter Canaan ; but were re- 

of th pulſed; with conſiderable loſs, by Arad, a Conaantiſh king. 

cond Hing then vowed all the cities of Arad to deſtruction, they 


bon after made a ſecond puſn, in which they defeated the king's 


Trovell j i 
my, and ſacked ſome of his towns (A). Upon their arrival 


Ir thel 


ant! i Kadeſh, Miriam the ſiſter of Moſes dying in the 153d year of 
„andi ber age, was buried with great pomp, and lamented by che 7/- 
Junta lies for the ſpace of a whole month. In this encampment 
ring de people _ impatiently murmuring for want of water, God 
rebel ordered e/es to ſupply them, by ſpeaking to a certain rock; 


but he, thro' impatience or diffidence, deviating ſome way or 


been other from his inſtructions, ſo offended God, that both he and 
ae lis brother, who doubtleſs ſhared in the offence, were excluded 
„ be. from entering into the promiſed land. 

freſh, From Kadeſh-barnea the 1ſraelites proceeded to mount Her, 


eop| the Edomites having refuſed to allow them a paſſage thro? their 

nbl-oi territories by the ſouth end of the Dead Sea. Here Moſes, by Jarors 
1 (11 MW God's command, took Aaron and his fon Eleazar to the top of geath. 
at the the mountain, and ſtripping the father of his prieſtly robes, put 


t, ande them upon his fon ; which was no ſooner done, than Aaron died 
other on the top of the mount: and his death being publiſhed in the 
e a; MJ camp, the //raelites mourned for him zo days. 

c bet Soon after the days of mourning were over, they went and 
vio-encamped at Zamonah, where the //rae/ites, tired with the 
o pe- length of their journey and the barrenneſs of the country, again 
began to murmur againſt Moſes; which provoked God to ſend 
large ſwarms of fiery flying ſerpents among them. However, 
after the death of ſeveral of the rebellious people, and upon the 


civil 


God, 


other humiliation of the reſt, Maſes was commanded to caſt a brazen 
deres ſerpent of the ſame ſize and figure with thoſe that infeſted them, 
1em Wl 4nd to fix it on a pole upon ſome eminent ground, that as many 


aber-WMW 25 were bitten by the ſerpents might look up to the brazen one, 
d not and be healed. 
une — _ 
iſion, 
onu— * See Amos v. 26. Ezek. & Pſalm. paſſim. Acts i. 43. 

ex- 
20 (a) The Jexvs have a tradition, became tribntaries to them; bat 


founded on an expreſs text in if they refuſed their offer, they 


ce i Derterane my (chap. xx. 10.) that were then to be vowed to deſtruc- 


as . . . 7 Wi. 7 1 CL . 
ears, the / gelites were obliged to ſend tion. The Gibeonites, they ſay, in 
, bi en herald to offer a peace in their common with the other Car gan- 
e re. name to every city and people ites, had rejected the firſt offer of 


eo MW before they attempted to conquer peace, which obliged them to ſue 
© J . . * Je : : Ph” 
WM tbe by the ſword; and that in for it aſterwards in a craft, Wake 
on ae they accepted it, they only ner“. 
gr „ Maimen, ap. C:eum & Baſnage, Th 
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The I/razlites made ſeveral other encampments between the ger 


countries of Edem, Moab, and Ammon, and encamped near ſe. J, 
* veral of their towns, without committing any hoſtilities againſt ::;c 
= them, as they were prohibited by God to diſturb them in their MM 
y poſſeſſions. Arriving at the land of the Amorites, Moſes ſent Vo 
th ambaſladors to $7h9n their king, demanding a peaceable par. WM nc: 
=_ $:hon and ſage thro' his territories. That prince, however, refuſing i» WM tte 
1 Oz con- let them pats upon any terms, and venturing to oppoſe them in WM / 
quered the held, was totally overthrown by them, and his ſubje&;, WM con 
* and flain. men, women, and children, all put to the ſword by the con- ; 


querors, who took pofleflion of the country. Soon after, in WM tb 
| the ſame year, Os king of Baſban, attempting in like manner WM :1;c 
= to obſtruct their patiage, underwent the fame fate, as we hare WM th: 


bY already related in the hiſtory of the Canaanites. " BY 
: Balak Encouraged by theſe ſucceſſes, the //raelites advanced toward; WM tnb 
. ſends for Jordan, and encamped in the plains of AZzabo While they lay er. 
1 Balaam, encamped in that place, Balak king of fab, as we have for. WM &: 
J merly related, hired Ba/aam to curſe them; but that device WM tor 
4 The peo- not ſucceeding, he afterwards, in conjunction with the Midian- WM cou 
is ple e- ites, enticed them to commit whoredom with the Moabitiſb and WM 0; 
71 duced by Midianitiſb women, and to worſhip their idol Baal Peor, which WM that 
i: the Midi- provoked God to fend a plague among them, which carried of Mac 
ö azites into about 23, ooo of the offenders. This ſevere puniſhment not ue 
1 idolatry, having put an effectual ſtop to their folly and diſobedience, God WM ©; 
1 commanded Moſes to erect a court of judicature, conſiſting of ud 


4 the heads of all the families, and to try and hang all that bad WM ni 
been guilty of this whoredom and idolatry, without reſpect to the 


44 friendſhip or kindred. According to our tranſlation, indeed, ¶ the 
4 Moſes was ordered to take all the heads of the people, and to of 
44 hang them up before the Lord againſt the ſun : but the Samari- bin 
: tan copy, the Fer:y/alem targum, moſt of the ancient tranſla- 4 


tions, and ſeveral later commentators of great note, have bis 
made the word them in our tranſlation refer to the idolaters, WM of ( 
whom, in the following verſe, the judges of /jrae!, that is, the Len 
heads of the families above-mentioned, are ordered to try ; 
and condemn. In this manner about 1000 more were put to bre 
death *. | | for 

The people, now ſenſible of their fault, were bewailing their ene 
folly at the door of the tabernacle, when one of the chiefs of Wl . 
the tribe of Simeon, named Zimri, boldly brought a young Mi- be 
danitiſh princeſs into the camp, and in fight of the whole con- te 
gregation was leading her into his tent. Phineas, the ſon of Ml bri 
the high-prieſt, fired with an holy zeal, followed them with a WM the 
Javelin in his hand into the very tent, where, in the very act of WW mu 
whoredom, he thruſt them both thro' the body; for which no- Me 
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ble deed, the Haronical prieſthood was confirmed to him and his tro 

ſeed ; tho, from the words of the Eſalmiſt, he averted the Di- Jay 

| vine vengeance more hy his prayers to God than by the puniſh- be 
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ment of the two offenders. As ſoon as this diſorder was quieted, Balaam, 
%, to wipe off the indignity from the ſraelites, ſent out with five 
1,000 men againſt the Midianites, who ſlew the prophet Ba- kings of 
lan, with hve of their kings, and put all their ſubjects to the 37idian, 
word, except the women and children, with whom and an im- ſlain. 
nene number of cattle, beſides other booty, they returned to 

he camp, not having loft one man in the expedition. 

Miſes, ſoon after the defection above-mentioned, by God's The 7 
ammand, having numbered the people, there were found, from ace 
10 years old and upward, 601,730, beſides the Levites, of which number- 
nibe the males, from a month old and upwards, amounted to ed. : 
14,000. After the numbering, MAoſes received orders to direct 
he diviſion of the promiſed land among the tribes to be made 
by lot, in proportion to the number of men in each tribe. The 
the of Levi, however, was to be provided for in another man- 
ner, and not to have any inheritance by lot. The tribes of 
feuben and Gad, and the halt-tribe of Manaſſeh, at this time peti- 
toning Moſes to be ſettled on the eait tide of the Jordan, in the 
countries lately conquered from the king of the Amorites and 
0; king of Bajhan, he conſented to their requeſt, on condition 
that they would accompany the other tribes, till they had made 


:conqueſt of the whole land. Maſes being now ſenſible that Mo/es de- 
tie time of his death was drawing near, encouraged the people clares Jo- 


o put their truſt in God, and not be afraid of the Canaanites ; ſpua his 


ind declared that Jaſbua was appointed by God to ſucceed him ſucceſſor. 


in his commiſſion. To prevent any contelt after his death about 
the ſupreme command, he firſt laid his own hands upon him, and 
then preſented him to the high-prieſt, who, in a folemn form 
of admiſſion, and in the preſence of all the people, inveſted 
him with the office of being the leaden and general of all ljrael; 
Miſes at the ſame time giving him ſeveral directions relating to 
his office, and one more eſpecially concerning the conſulting 
of God, by the Vim and Thummim, upon every great emer- 
gency. 


fore, on the iſt day of the 11th month, which anſwers to the to the 
end of our January, in the 40th year from their departure out of people. 
Erypt, the Iſraelites being ſtill encamped in the plain of Meab, 
he afſlembled them about him, and, at different times, made 
two very tender and pathetic fpeeches to them. In theſe he 
briefly related all that had befallen their fathers ſince the time 
they left Egypt, the gracious dealings of God, their continual 
murmurings and rebellions againit him, and the many ſevere judg: 
ments that had followed thereupon, even to his own excluſion 
from the promiſed land. He gave them a ſummary of all the 
laws which the Divine goodneſs had calculated for their happi- 
neſs, and cloſed the whole with a moft pathetic exhortation to 
obedience, and a ſubmiſſive reliance on that amazing goodnels 
that had fo graciouſly choſen them before any other nation of 
the world, not for any merit of theirs, but that he might = 
| play 


351 


The nearer that Miſes approached his death, the more he ex- His aſt in- 
preſled his concern for the welfare of the people ; and there- ſtructions 


His bleſ- 
ſing to the 


tribes. 


He goes 
up to 
mount 
Nebo, and 
dies there. 
Bef. Ch. 
1451. 
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a legible character, the terms and conditions of it. A copy 


of the law was alſo written by //es, and delivered to the Ie. 
vites, who were ordered to depoſit it in the ark, and to read it} 
over every ſeventh year to the people. Moreover, in order to fi 
the important truths he had delivered more ſtrongly in their] 
minds, he compoſed a ſong or poem, in which they are expreſ- 
ſed in the moit animating language; and having cauſed it to 
be read before all the people, he delivered it to Z2/ua, to be 


afterwards learnt by heart by them and their poſterity. 


And now his taſk being at an end, and God having com- 


manded him to go up to mount Nebo, and to reſign his ſoul 


there; after having from thence taken a view of the holy land, 


he had nothing left to do but to gather the tribes about him, 
and to pronounce his prophetic bleſſing upon them. The text tells 
us he was 120 years old, and that neither his fight nor his natural 
ſtrength were in the leaſt impaired ; and we may add, that if we 


may judge of the ſtrength of his mind by the ſtile of this his laſt 


ſpeech, and by the beauty and energy of the expreſſions, it ſeems 
to have received an additional vigour at the fight of his departure, 
and of his people's approaching happineſs. Having concluded 
his prophetic and elegant ſpeech, he went up, in the fight of 
all //rae/, to mount Nebs, from the ſummit of which he beheld 
all the land which God had promiſed to Abraham's poſterity, 
Foſephus adds, that he was accompanied by Jus, Eleazar, 
and the ſeventy, to the mount; and that while the two laſt 
were taking their ſorrowful farewel of him, a cloud conveyel 
him away into a certain valley: but the text ſeems rather to in- 
timate that he went up alone. Be this as it will, the author of 
the laſt chapter, whoever he was, aſſures us, that he died imme- 
diately after, and that the Lord conveyed him into a valley in the 
land of Moab, over-againſt Beihpeor, and there buried him in 
ſo private a place, that his ſepulchre was not known at the 
time of his writing; and we may add, it never was diſcoverel 


ſince. . 


- Several 


play his almighty power in their favour, in order to be glorifed 
by them and other nations, as well for the great mercies he had! 
ſhewed to them, as for the heavy puniſhments he had inflicted 
upon the neighbouring nations for their wickedneſs and idola. 
try. He licewiſe cauſed the whole nation to renew the covenant! 
which their fathers had made with God in Horeb; and inforcino! 
the obſervance of it by the moſt engaging motives, he at the 
ſame time endeavoured to deter them from the breach of it, by 

» 8 . . 7 1% 
ſuch threatnings as proved prophetical of thoſe miſerable ſſave. 
ries they afterwards underweat for their diſobedience, not only 
during the time of the judges, and the Babyloniſb captivity, but 
much more ſince their rejection of the Meſſiah. hen they] 
ſhould have taken pofſeſſion of the land, he commanded them! 
to proclaim on the mountains of Gerizim and Ebal bleflings to 
thoſe that obſerved, and curics to thoſe that broke this cove- 
nant, and to erect an altar there, whereon they were to write, in 


OF THE WORLD, b. 


deyeral inſpired penmen and apocryphal writers have given 
us the character of this truly great lawgiver, beſid es Joſephus 
above-mentioned ; but none has expreſſed it in fewer and 
fronger terms than the author of the laſt chapter of Deuterono- 
m7, in the three concluding verſes. When the people came to 
underſtand that he was dead, they mourned for him, with great 
ſlemnity, for 30 days. As to his writings, beſides the Penta- 


333 


rifed 
e had 
icted| 
dola- 
ant 4 
ing! 


t the 


? * ach, or the firſt five books of the Old Teſtament, ſome other 
one vorks have been attributed to him, tho“ without any certainty, 
* fuch as the book of Job, eleven Pſalms, beginning with the 
Ho oth and ending with the 1ooth : a few fragments of other 
1 . are likewiſe quoted by ſome of the ancients as written b 


him, ſuch as h:s leſſer Geneſis, the Revelation YL Moſes, the A. 
6 


38 to / : 
> Wl cron of Maſes, the Aſſumption of Moſes, the Teſtament and my- 
1 125 hs of Mhſes. Tho' | he e have long ſince loſt Fox. 


authority, and been exploded as ſpurious, yet they are ſtill an 
agument of the greatneis of his name, when ſo many authors, 
in hopes of recommending their performances, were ſo ambi- 
tious to aſſume it *. 
heh As Foſhua, the ſucceſſor of Moſes, probably made no altera- The man- 
don in the military diſcipline eſtabliſhed by him, before we pro- ner of the 
t to WM cecd to relate his exploits againſt the Canaanites, we ſhall give /j-a:/ires 
) be Wl fone account of the order and manner of encamping and encan p- 

Wy marching uſed by the H/raelites in the wilderneſs ; becauſe it is ments, &c. 
on. not only curious but ufeful, in order to underſtand ſeveral in the wil- 
foul ou of holy writ that allude to it, both in the Old and New derneſs. 


and, eſtament, eſpecially in the 1 books. It is plain, 
um, from the ſhort account which Maſes has left us of it, that it was 
tells preſcribed to him by God himſelf f. The text tells us that 
ad they were to pitch their tents every man by his own camp, 


* tribe, and ſtandard, throughout the whole hoſt: that the tribe 
1:2 of Levi was to encamp round the tabernacle, and have the 
en charge and cuſtody of it; and that the reſt of the tribes ſhould 
ure, pitch their ſtandards, with the enſigns of their father's houſe, 
del round about it, at an equal and convenient diſtance from it. 
t of This diſtance, let it have been what it would, compoſed not a 
held 3 ſquare, becauſe the tahernacle and its court were ob- 

ong, much leſs a circle, as ſome have fancied it, from the 
zar, words round about, taken too literally, but an oblong ſquare, 
lat in the center of which was the tabernacle and its court, 
rel in length 100, and in breadth 50 cubits. Parallel to each of 


in- the four ſides of it, and at a proper diſtance between it and the 
r of WM other tribes, was that of Levi; along the eaſt end, and on one 
me- tide, was Aaron, with the reſt of his family, at the head of the 


the WI four claſſes of Levites. As for the pavilion of Aoſes, all that he 
uin has told us of it is, that it ſtood on the ſame fide with thoſe of 
the 8 
red 85 g + 

* Abbadie verit. de la religion Chretienne, p. 1. Joſeph. I. iv. c. 8. 
era Calmet Dict. word Moſes. + Numb. i. 51, &c. 
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Aaron's children. But we may reafonably ſuppoſe that it flog 
in the moſt honourable place of the whole camp, as he was their 
chief lawgiver; and neareſt the tabernacle, to which he was 
obliged to repair upon all emergencies. On the weſt ſide, op- 
poſite to that of Maoſes and Aaron, were the Gerſhonites, in num. | 
ber 7,500, under Eliazaph. On the ſouth and north ſides were 
the rn in number 8,700, and the Merarites, in number 
6,200; and theſe being united, made 22,300 men, the number 
of the whole tribe of Levi; and each of them had their parti- | 
cular functions and charges allotted to them, both as to the 
worſhip of God, and the cuſtody of the tabernacle with all ics | 
furniture, as may be ſeen by the tcxt. | 

As the tribe of Levi made four ſmall bodies on each fide of the 
tabernacle, ſo did the other twelve make four large camps paral. | 
lel to them. That of Fudah, whether becauſe it was the moſt 8 
conſiderable (it muſtering 74,600 men) or in conſideration of | 
the Mefſrah being promited to it, had the poſt of honour, and | 
encamped on the eaſt ſide, without the prieſts, at the head of 
two other tribes, namely, that of Hachar, conſiſting of 54,400, | 
and that of Zebulon, conſiſting of 57,400 men; ſo that this body | 
amounted to 186, 400 fighting men. Whether, however, the 


tribe of Judah and the heads of the other three bodies encamped } 


on the right hand or in the center of their reſpective ailociated | 
tribes, 1s neither certain nor material. 

Reuben was at the head of the next body, and encamped on 
the ſouth ſide. His tribe conſiſted of 45,500 men; and Simem, 
with 59,300, and Gad, with 45,650, marched under his 
banner, . | 

On the welt fide was Ephraim, at the head of 40,500 of his 
own tribe; under whom Man aſſeh led 32, 200, and Benjamin 


58 | : ; 
The laſt was the tribe of Dan, with 62,700, with that of 


Aſher, conſiſting of 41,500, and Naphtali 53,400, encamped on 


the north fide of the tabernacle. Thus the //raelitih hoſt 
amounted to 603,550 fighting men, excluſive of the Levites. 
To this number if we add the old men above 60 and the young 
men under 20, their wives, daughters, ſervants, ſlaves, and 
ſtrangers, their number in the . will be little leſs than three 


millions; and conſidering the vaſt number of their cattle, wag- 


gons, and other Jumber, the leaſt ſpace that can be allowed for 
{ſuch a prodigious camp mult be above 20 miles ſquare. Theſe 
four large bodies had each their general ſtandard; under theſe 
were the 12 others, one to every tribe; and under theſe again 
were thoſe of all the heads of families, amounting to 57, accord- 


ing to AAuſes own account. | 


We arc not infermed by any inſpired writer what the colours, 
emblcms, and devices of thoſe ent were: the Radbies, how- 
ever, have been very particular about them. Fudah, they lay, 
had the emblem of a lion, with this device, Let Ged ariſe, ani 
for 111% envm#es be ſcattered ; which words, however, would rather 
teen ty be appropriated to the Levitas, as they were uſed by = 

| | when 
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«hen the ark was removing. The lion indeed is the emblem 


y which Jacob repreſented the tribe of Judah in his laſt will. 
Feuben's enſign had the figure of a man, to which ſome add that 

if a mandrake. That of Ephraim was an ox or calf, and ſeems 
to be taken from the words of Moſes bleffing to that tribe, His 

glory is lite the firſtling of his bullock. "To the tribe of Dan they 

gave an eagle; but to make it agree with Jacob's bleſſing; which 

dompares him to a ſerpent in the way, they pretend that the 

eagle was painted holding a ſerpent in his talons. Theſe em- 

lems, however; ſeem confirmed by better authorities. The 

tion of Ezekiel (chap. i. 10.) is univerſally allowed to allude 

to them; and St: Vahn in the Revelation repreſents the faithful 

by the four beaſts about the throne of God crying night and day, 

Hay, Holy, and ſo on; from which it is moſt likely the four 

Frangeliſts came afterwards to have the ſame emblems more 

particularly appropriated to them. Beſides theſe four general 

fandards, every tribe is alſo ſuppoſed to have had its particular 

enſign, with a diftin& emblem and motto, which might pro- 

hably be taken from thoſe alluſions which Jacob or Moſes made 

uſe of in their laſt bleſſing. Thus, for inſtance, Naphrali might 

have a large tree or hind in his enſign; {/achar an aſs couching 

under his Lode ; Benjamin a wolf, c. Beſides the grand camp 

already deſcribed, they had likewiſe a ſeparate camp for lepers, 

for thoſe who had — ſores, or any infirmities of that na- 

ture, or had defiled themſelves by touching a dead body, and the 

like, Moſes has been ſomewhat more particular in deſcribing 

the order of their decamping and matching, of their engaging 

in battle, and ſuch like; referring, therefore, our readers to the 

text itſelf, and to Baſnage and Calmet, who have treated of theſe 

things at large, we ſhall content ourſelves with mentioning only 

the ptincipal heads relating to each of them. In their decamp- 
ing, whilſt in the wilderneſs, the firſt thing they were to ob- 
ſerve was the ſignal from the miraculous pillar, which Moſes 
took care to have communicated throughout the camp, by two 
flyer trumpets: As theſe were alſo uſed for other ſignals, they 
were differently blown, according to the ſignal they were to 
vive; to which the apoſtle ſeems to allude, when he ſays, I, 
the trumpet gives an uncertain ſound, who will prepare to battle & 
As foori as the firſt ſignal was given for marching, every tribe 
ſet about making ready for it, and this took up ſome conſider- 
ble time; eſpecially with reſpect to the prieſts and Levites, who 
had the tabernäcle, with all its utenſils, to take down, cover, 
and pack up, and ſet apart upon waggons for that purpoſe, and 
part to be carried on mens ſhoulders. When the ſecond ſignal 
was given, all that bore arms repaired to their ſtandards, whilſt 
the invalids, women, children, and carriages, went towards the 
tear, Upon the next ſignal, the tribe of Fudah, at the head of the 
other two that belonged to his camp, began to march, being fol- 
lowed, according to the moſt general opinion, by the Gerſhonites 
and Merarites, who guarded the waggons loaded with the boards, 
fillars, Sc. belonging to the tabernacle. Upon the next Hana), 
AS3 euben 
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Reuben and his two aſſociated tribes began to move; after whom 
came the K2hathites, bearing the ark, altar, table, and other 
utenfils, upon their ſhoulders ; fo that by the time theſe were at 
their journey's end, the Ger/honites and Merarites had ſet up 
the tabernacle, and got all things ready for their reception. As 
foon as the third ſignal was given, the ark and its bearers were 
guarded by the tribes of Ephraim, Benjamin, and Manaſſth, | 
and laſt of all came the tribes of Dan, A/her, and Napbtali, eſ- 
corting the invalids, that none might be left behind; for which 
reaſon this body is called the rearward, or, as our margins more | 
literally expreſs it, the gathering hoſt, This order, however, it 
is plain was not always obſerved ; for, with reſpect to the ark, 
there are ſome places where it is ſaid to have gone before 
them *. Concerning their method of engaging with their ene- | 
mies, all that we know for certain is, that they had one prieſt 
anointed, to be conſulted by Ur:m inſtead of the high-prieſt, 
who never went to the wars; and another called the Amer, | 
or the exhorting prieſt, the ſubſtance of whoſe ſpeech has been 
reſerved to us by the ancient 7eꝛus. Some authors, indeed, 
— thought that this prieſt was the ſame with the former. 
With relation to their manner of beſieging towns, we are in- 
tirely in the dark; but in their pitched battles, as ſoon as the 
trumpets had given the ſignal for engagement, the com- 
batants gave a great ſhout, and fell immediately upon their 
enemies. | : 
Jeſbua is Upon the death of Moſes, Jaſpua, who had been 40 years 
encourag- trained up under him, and was now 75 years of age, by the 
ed in his command of God, undertook the conduct of the children of / 
new office rael; and as it was a very momentuous charge, he was not a 
by God. little anxious about the execution of it. He ſaw himſelf indeed 
Bef. Ch. at the head of 600,000 fighting men; but then his army was 
1451. 1 77 with an innumerable multitude of old men, women, 
and children, beſides ſervants, cattle, and other incumbrances; 
and the nations he had to ſubdue were naturally warlike, of a 
gigantic ſtature and ſtrength, their towns well fortified by na- 
ture and art; they had already taken the alarm, had confede- 
rated their forces againſt him, and reſolved to make a mot vi- 
gorous defence. God, however, graciouſly aſſuring him, that 
on condition he obſerved his law, he would not fail to protect 
and aſſiſt him, in the ſame manner as he had done his predecel- 
for Moſes, he immediately ordered the people to prepare for paſ- 
He ſends fing the Jordan. In the mean time he ſent two ſpies over the 
two ſpies Jordan, to take a view of the ſituation and ſtrength of Jerich, 
70 Jericho. Which was directly oppoſite to the camp of the 1/raelites, and 
the firſt place he intended to attack. The two ſpies having en- 
tered Jericho, took up their lodgings in a public houſe kept by 2} 
widow named Rahab ; but a rumour of their arrival reaching 


— 
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the king of Jericho, he ordered the ſtricteſt ſearch to be made 

ſor them. Their hoſteſs, however, having notice of this or- They are 
der, hid them under ſome hempen ſtocks lying on the roof of concealed 
her houſe ; and when the king's officers came, ſhe told them, by Rabab. 
that the ſtrangers that ſtopped at her houſe went out of the city 

gain in the evening before the gates were ſhut, and might 

ally he taken, if cloſely purſued. Having thus eluded the 

king's officers, ſhe went up to the ſpies, and told them, that be- 

ing firmly perfuaded that their God was the only true God, and 

that he had given them the land of Canaan, ſhe was therefore 

ready now to fave them from their imminent danger, on con- 

dition they would ſwear to ſave her and her family when they 

became maſters of the city. An offer ſo generous and unex- They 
pected, joined to ſo candid a confeſſion, could not deſerve a leſs ſwear to 
reward; therefore they promiſed and ſolemnly ſwore to her, ſave her 
that whenever they became maſters of the city, not only ſhe and hers. 
and her family, but every one elſe that was found in her houſe, 

ſhould be exempted from the common ruin, on condition that 

ſhe hung a ſcarlet line out of her window, as a ſignal to them. 

The gates were fo cloſely ſhut and guarded, that there was no 
poſſibility of making their eſcape that way; but Rahad's houſe 

being upon the city wall, ſhe let them down from one of her 
windows, deſiring them to hide themſelves in the mountains for 

three days, till their purſuers were returned from Ferdan. The 

ſpies having happily eſcaped, took Rahab's advice, and return- 

ing afterwards to the camp, related to Jaſbua all that happened 

to them; and told him, that the general conſternation they 

found the people in, was to them a ſure omen that God Al- 

mighty intended to crown their armies with ſucceſs. Early next 

morning Foſhua decamped from Shittim, and procceded to Jo- 

dan; 40,000 of the tribes of Reuben and Gad and of the half- 


tribe of —_ marching along with him, according to their | 
| 
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romiſe to Moſes, the remaining part of theſe tribes being al- 
ar to remain with their families in their new poſſeſſion. The 
army continuing two days on the fide of the river, Jaſbua commu- | 
nicated to every tribe the order that was to be obſerved in their il 
ſolemn march over into Canaan. The prieſts, bearing the ark were "= 
to begin the proceſſion, and each tribe, in the order in which they 

uſed to march, were to follow. When the prieſts were got into 

the middle of the channel, they were there to ſtand ſtill until 

the whole multitude was got ſafe to the other ſhore : and that 

this wonderful paſſage might be more regarded, they were all 
commanded to fanctify themſclves, as upon other ſolemn occa- 

ſons. With theſe orders and inſtructions, the army ſet for- The Jur- 
wards. The prieſts with the ark led the van; and as ſoon as Yan di- 
their feet touched the river, which at this ſeaſon of the year ge- vides, and 
nerally overflowed its banks, the ſtream divided, and opened a the I ael- 
paſſage of about 16 or 18 miles in breadth, for the [jraclites to is paſs 
croſs over, the prieſts continuing with the ark in the middle over. 
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of the channel till they were all got ſafe to the other fide. 


/oſbua deſigning to perpetuate the memory of this wonderful 
Jo Sning to perp A a 3 tranſaction, 
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tranſaction, cauſed twelve men, who had been ſent to him from 
all the tribes, to take twelve large ſtones and lay them in one 
Heap in the place where the ark ſtood, fo that they might be ſeen 
afterwards from each ſhore: and at the ſame time he made them 
take up twelve other ſtones from the bottom of the river, and 
to erect a monument with them on the ſhore ; which bein 


done, and the ark being brought out of the channel, the river 


returned to its wonted courſe.” Both theſe monuments, if we 

believe Euſebius and others, were ſtill to be ſeen many centu- 

ries after. By this miraculous paſlage, Jeſbua having gained the 

Plains of Jericho, he encamped at Gilgal, about ſeven or eight 
Circumci- miles from Jordan, and three or four from Jericho; and while 
fion re- the whole country lay under a great terror and conſternation, 
newed. God commanded the rite of circumciſion, which, for the ſpace 
ET of almoſt 40 years, had been neglected, to be renewed, that the 


people might be qualified to partake of the enſuing paſſover. 
This was the third time of their celehrating that feſtival. ' The! 


firſt was at their departure out of Egypt; and the ſecond was on 
the next year, at the ſetting up of the tabernacle ; ſince which 
time, whether for want of corn to make unleavened bread, or 
for any other reaſon, it had been wholly intermitted till now, 
when, the text tells us, the 3 having provided themſelves 
with corn both new and old, God ceaſed to ſupply them any 

longer with manna. A 
God ap- 2 about this time leaving the camp, and walking towards 
pears to Jericho alone, probably to reconnoitre the place, all of a ſud- 
Fora, den God, or, as ſome will have it, his angel, appeared to him 
a in the ſhape of a warrior, ſtanding at ſome diſtance from him, 
with a drawn ſword. Toſhua aſking him whether he was for or 
' againſt /ſrael, he anſwered that he was the captain of the Lord's 
hoſt ; and while 7o/oue was fallen proſtrate at his feet to worſhip 
him, he ordered him to looſe his ſandals from off his feet; and then 
proceeded to inſtruct him in what form he would have the ſiege 
carried on, that the Canganites might perceive it was ſomewhat 

more than the arm of fleſh that fought againſt them. | 

Me have given ſome account of this ſiege in the hiſtory of 
Canaan, and ſhall only add, that after the ark had been carried 
round the city ſix times in ſix days, on the 7th day it was carried 
round ſeven times, the prieſts ſounding before it with rams 
horns, and a guard of 'armed men marching before and after it. 
Ferichy The trumpets then ſounding, and the beſiegers giving an univer- 
taken. ſal ſhout, the walls of the city fell down, and the Hraelites en- 
= tered, putting all the men, women, children, and cattle, to the 
ſword, excepting Rahab and her family. Haying then ſeized upon 
all the gold, filver, braſs, and other baſer metals, to be repoſited 
in the treaſury of the houſe of the Lord, they ſet the place 
on fire, and levelled it with the ground. Foſhua added a pro- 
hetic curſe on the man that ſhould afterwards attempt to re- 
build it, importing that he ſhould lay the foundation in his firſt- 
born, and ſet up its gates with the loſs of his youngeſt ſon 
which we find was literally fulfilled, above 350 years _— 11 
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Hi the Bethelite x. As for Rahab and her family, they had a Rahab 
place aſſigned them out of the Hraelitiſp camp; and ſhe was ſaved, and 
bon after incorporated into their commonwealth, by em- married to 
bracing the Zerw!/h religion, and was married to Salmon, head of Salmon. 
the tribe _— udah. by 4 | 
o/bua {til} continuing with his camp at Gilgal, ſoon after de- . 
aa a body of zooo men againſt the ſmall city of Ai, about * 
12 miles diſtant, where they received an unexpected repulſe, pulſed at 
with the loſs of about thirty- fix men, and were purſued back to fg 
the camp. This defeat, how ſmall ſoever, fo damped the peo 
ple's courage, that Jaſbua was forced to have recourſe to God, 
who immediately anſwered, by Urim as is ſuppoſed, that a ſa- 
crilege had been committed; and ordered him to diſcover the 
guilty perſon by lot, and to puniſh him with immediate 
death. 
o/hua loſt no time; but having caſt lots from the tribes to the 
families, Achan the ſon of Carmi, of the tribe of Fudah, was 
found to be the guilty perſon, and he, at the general's requeſt, 
confeſſed that he had concealed ſome of the accurſed plunder of 
ericho. Being thus convicted, he and all his family, his cat- A. gans 
tle, his tent, and all his moveables, were carried to a neigh- crime 
bouring valley, where he and his family were ſtoned, and af- puniſhed. 
erwards burnt, with all their effects, a heap of ſtones being 
then raiſed on the place, to perpetuate the memory of the crime, 
and deter others from the like provocation. The army being Canaan 
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ſud- thus cleared from guilt, they had much better ſucceſs, not only conquered 
him in their next expedition againſt Ai, but alſo againſt the whole in fix 

um, land, the conqueſt of which they finiſned, tho' not perfectly, years. 

Tr of in ſix years: but as we have given an account of it in the hi- 

ds tory of Canaan, we mult refer our readers thither. 

ſhip The many miraculous victories obtained by the //razlites, ſtruck 

hen ſuch a terror into the Canaanttes, that great numbers of them 

lege abandoned their country, and fled, ſome into ia, others into 

hat Africa, and, according to Precoprus, who lived in the reign of 


Juſtinian, an inſcription was found, engraved on ſome pillars, 
in the place where Tangier now ſtands, importing that they 
were {et up by the fugitives who fled from the face of the great 
robber Jaſbua the fon of Nun. 

7:/hun, in about fix years, having extended his conqueſts as The land 
far as it was conyenient at that time, divided the country by lot divided. 
among the tribes, in the proportion we have ſhewn in the geo- Bet. Ch. 
graphy of Paleſtine. After the diviſion of the country, he had 1445 
the ſmall territory of Timnath Serah in the mountains of #p0rarm : 
allotted for his inheritance by the whole people; and there he 
built the city of that name, and made it his chief reſidence 
during the remainder of bis life. Having about the fame time 
appointed the cities of retuge, and thoſe likewiſe which were to 
be allotted to the prieſts and Levites, of which we have already 
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| pes and having alſo, ſome 7077 before, repeated the blef. 

ings and curſes on the mounts Ebal and Gerizim, and ſet up an 

altar on the former, he called together the Reubenites, Gadites 

and the half-tribe of Aanaſſeh, to Shiloh, where the tabernacle | 

was ſet up, and gave them an honourable diſmiſſion. | 

The Reu- Theſe tribes, however, upon paſſing the Jordan, erected an 
Benites and altar of a prodigious ſize upon the borders of that river, in order 
Gadites on to perpetuate the memory of the relation they bore to the other 


their re- tribes, and of the wonders which God had wrought in their fa- 


turn home Vour. This laudable action being miſapprehended both by Je. 
rear an bus and the reſt of the people, they, in the warmth of their 
altar rear reſentment, aſſembled at Shiloh, and reſolved to enter into a 
Jordan. bloody war againſt the ſuppoſed apoſtate brethren. However, 
before they proceeded to extremities, they ſent a deputation of 

ten of the chiefs of the families, with Phineas the high-prieſt's 
fon at their head, over into the land of Gilead, to enquire at 
big, their brethren why the altar was erected. Phineas failed not to 
deliver his meſſage in the ſtrongeſt terms, and told them that the 

tribes in Canaan ſuſpected that by building that altar they in- 
tended to ſet up an idolatrous worſhip, which would expole the 
whole nation to the wrath of God ; therefore they muſt clear 
themſelves from that ſuſpicion, or expect to be attacked by their 
brethren. The Reubenites, Gadites, and Manaſſites, concerned 
to hear the il] opinion their brethren had conceived of them, 
took God to witneſs that they had not built that ſumptuous al- 
tar with a view of offering any ſacrifices upon it, but on the 
contrary to perpetuate their title to the feryice of the tabernacle, 

and to prevent their lateſt poſterity from being excluded from it. 

Phineas and the reſt of the deputies, upon hearing this anſwer, 

expreſſed no ſmall ſatisfaction ; and upon their relating the ac- 

count of the whole matter after their return, the people were 

infinitely pleaſed with the reſult of the embaſſy. | 

. o/hua after this governed the 1/raelitih commonwealth peace- 

45 _ ably, during the ſpace of 21 years; when finding himſelf draw- 
Senor ing to his end, he cauſed all the heads of the tribes to aſſemble 
1 at Shechem, or, according to ſome manuſcripts, at SHilab, where 
TE ame. the ark was, both equally near to his own habitation ; and 
having reminded them, in a very pathetic ſpeech, of all the 

wonders which God had wrought in their favour, and how 

much it was their. intereſt as well as duty to continue ſtedfaſt 

in their obedience to him, he exhorted them to renew their 
covenant ; which they readily did, and confirmed it with an 

oath. Having recorded the whole tranſaction in the book 

of the law, he cauſed a great ſtone to be ſet up under a re- 
markable oak at Shechem, as a teſtimony againſt them, in caſe 

they ſhould forſake the ſervice of the true God, and fall into 

His death. idolatry. Soon after, he expired in the 110th year of his age, 
Bef. Ch. and was buried in the border of his inheritance in Timnath 
1420, Serab, in the tribe of Ephraim, on the north ſide of the hill of 
Gaaſh. As he is ſaid to have enjoyed many years of great lei- 

ſure after the diviſion of the land, it is generally ſuppoſed he 

| _ employed 


A deputa- 
tion ſent 
to them by 
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loyed them in compoling the laſt chapter of Dewterono 

Writing the book called by his name; the latter — 
which, however, it is apparent was added by another hand, 
not probably by Samuel (A). The death of Foſhua was ſoon fol- 
red by that of Eleazer the high-prieſt, who was ſucceeded by 
js ſon Phineas; and the funerals of theſe two great men made 
te Ephraimites and Manaſſitss call to mind the bones of their 
meat progenitor be which they buried at Shechem in a field, 


umerly bought from the Canaanztes by Jacob, and given by him 


v his beloved ſon. ; 
After the death of Fq/hua, no particular perſon that we know of Uncertain 


ticcceded him in the government; and therefore, according to whether 
he moſt probable opinion, every tribe is ſuppoſed to have been he had 
werned by its reſpective heads or elders, who alſo commanded any ſuc- 
the troops in their following wars with the Canaanites, Not ceſſor. 
nany years after Jaſbua's death, the ſucceſſors of that genera- 
ation v/hom he had conducted into Canaan funk into the moſt | 
hameful degree of irreligion and — * Inſtead of ad- The ſad 
tering to the covenant ſo ſolemnly ratified by their anceſtors, depravity 
hey ſeem to have thrown off all fear of God and regard to his of the tol- 
ws, and to have run headlong into the moſt horri apoſtacies lowing 
nd idolatries, notwithſtanding the moſt ſevere puniſhments Senera- 
nficted upon them by God, and the many inſtances of his len. 
gacious interpoſition in their behalf. | | 

To account in ſome meaſure for this anarchy and confuſion, 
the ſacred hiſtorian tells us, In thoſe days there was no king in 
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lirael, but every man did what was _ in his own eyes. The | || 


heads of the tribes probably refuſe 


diving the heathen inhabitants out of their lot. 
led, by the Divine command, was begun by the tribe of Ju- raeliter re- 
lh, under the conduct of Caleb the head of the tribe, who be- new the 


ng aſſiſted by the tribe of Simeon, firſt attacked the cruel king war a- = | 


of Bezeh, afterwards reduced — and marching ſouth- gainſt the 
wrd, took Hebron and Debir, or Kirjath Sepher, then inhabited Canaan- 
by ihe 1 ſons of Anat. This laſt place he reſolved to des. 


at firſt to ſubmit to any 9 
chief; which office they thought, perhaps, was not neceſſary, : i 


s every tribe almoſt was engaged in diſtinct expeditions, in | 4 
The war, in- The / bi 


take by ſtorm; and accordingly made proclamation in the 
camp, that whoever ſhould attack and carry the place, ſhould 
have his daughter Aehſabh as a reward of his valour. His gal- 4 
ant nephew Othnzel, ſon to his younger brother Kenaz, quickly 
mace himſelf maſter of the place; for which exploit he not 


(a) The Samaritans attribute againſt the Jews. The book has 
uncther book to Juhu, conſiſting never appeared in print: only one 
o 47 chapters. This, tho? con- manuſcript of it was preſented to 
ning many jejune and fabulous the library of Leyden by e/zph 


lories, they preſerve with much Scaliger, which is written in the 
pct, and make great uſe of it Arabic tongue, but in Samaritan 


i ſupport of their pretenſions characters. Favre, Apoc. V. = 
only 
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only obtained Achſab for his wife, but with her a large eq 


likewiſe in a well-watered country, which, at her re 0 

father very generouſly beſtowed ph him. ED delt, he (0 

The other tribes at the ſame time were employed in enlat a 

ning their ſeveral inheritances, in which fome of them were 10 v 

With ſucceſsful. ' They, however, I to make a right uſe f h 

whom their victories, and inſtead of deſtroying the Canaanites as the i 

they con- were commanded, either thro' a miſplaced lenity or covetoy t 

ſent to neſs, ſuffered them to live promiſcuouſly among them, and con f 

make tented themſelves with making them tributary. This ſo far in 1 
treaties: cenſed God, that he fent an angel from Gilgal to remind the 

for which of the favours he had vouchſafed them, in delivering them out e 

they are of Egypt, and bringing them into that happy land; of his 9 

-reproved punctual performance of all the promiſes he had made them; h 

by God. of their vile ingratitude, in - rejecting his precepts : for whic t 

perverſeneſs, he had very juſtly withdrawn his protection fro ne 

dem. 1858 e i 

This reproof made the people, for the preſent, a little («nil t 

ſible of their tranſgreſſion, ſo that they fell into a general la- 1 

mentation; but no ſooner was their fit of humiliation over, but 1 

continuing ſtill their correſpondence with the Canaanites, in- t 

dulging themſelves in their looſe converſation, and making in- j 

_ termarriages with them, they fell into idolatry, and worſhiped a 

Baal and Aſptaroth; which provoked God to leave them to c 

themſelves : ſo that inſtead of being able to act any longer k 

offenſively, they were inſlaved and oppreſſed by their enemies. * 

They are The firſt ſlavery which their defection brought upon them, 5 

enſlaved was under Cuſhan-riſhithaim king of Meſopotamia, who held h 

by the Me- them in ſubjection about eight years. At the end of that time, 0 

fapetami- however, God raiſed up Othniel, Caleb's ſon-in-law (who was \ 

ans, as a the firſt of thoſe whom the Scripture calls judges) and under 0 

punifh- his conduct the Maſapotamians being defeated; the Hfraelites re- | 

ment for - covered-their liberty, and enjoyed tranquillity for 40 years, that V 

their ido- is, till the death of their judge and deliverer *. _ g 

latry. Before this deliverance, however, that is, when there was f 

Bef. Ch. no — or ruler in Mrael, the people ſeem to have ſunk into a F. 

1413. genera money and corruption of manners, as will appear fi 

rom the two following tranſactions, which, tho' related in the t 

end of Judges, are yet ſuppoſed by the moſt learned commen- I 

tators to have happened before Othnial was declared judge f. t 

The ſtory - Micah, a wealthy man of the tribe of Ephraim, having f 

of Micah. wronged a covetous and ſuperſtitious mother of 1,100 pieces of © 

filver, for which ſhe had beſtowed ſome ſevere curſes upon him, a 

afterwards reſtored the money to her; which gave her ſo great { 

joy, that ſhe reſolved to conſecrate the greateſt part of it to what g 

ſhe called a religious uſe. Accordingly thinking it too much . 

trouble to go and worſhip at the tabernacle, ſhe and her ſon, : 
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with part of that ſilver, purchaſed two idols, one molten and the 

ther carved, and with the reſt built a chapel to ſet them up in 

together with ſome teraphim, which they had in all likelihoo 

already in the houſe. Lo this an ephod, or prieſtly garment, 

was added, and Micah inſtalled his ſon to the prieſtly office of 

his new gods; but ſoon after a young indigent Levite wander- 

ing that way, was hired by him as more proper for that office 

than his own ſon, he rejoicing not a little on this occaſion, and 

fondly believing he had ſecured the favour of God by having a 

Leite for his prieſt. : | 
Soon after, five ſpies from the tribe of Dan, which wanted to 

enlarge its inheritance, coming that way, ſome of them were 

xquainted with the Levite, and underſtanding in what capacity 

he ſerved Micah, they deſired him to aſk counſel of God about 

the ſucceſs of the enterprize they were going upon ; and having 

received a favourable anſwer, my proceeded to Laiſb. Find- 

ing the inhabitants of that place living in a careleſs ſecurity, 

they returned, and perſuaded their tribe to ſend 600 men againſt 

it. In their way thither, this party called at Micab's houſe ; but 

inſtead of reproving him for his apoſtacy, entered by main force, 

took away the idols, teraphim, and ephod, and forced the 

young prieſt to go along with them to Laiſb, which they took 

and deſtrayed, with its inhabitants; and having built a new 

city, called it Dan, after the name of their progenitor. Here 

ſetting up the images which they had ſtolen from Micah, they 

made the Levite, whoſe name was Jonathan, and his ſons their 

prieſts: and in this ſtate of idolatrous worſhip they are ſaid to 

have continued for 3oo years, even unto the time that the ark a 

of God was taken captive by the Philiſtines in the days of Ali x. 

Not long after, a war broke out between the Benjamites and the A bloody 

other tribes, which is another proof of the ſad depravity of the war a- 

people. A Levite of mount Ephraim returning homewards g ainſt 

with a concubine that had eloped from him, about ſun-ſet ar- 3 

rived at Gibeah in the tribe of Benjamin, where they continued 

for ſome time in the ſtreet, no body inviting them into a houſe. 

At length an old man, who was only a ſojourner, returnin 

from his work, took them home with him, - and entertaine 

them in the beſt manner he could. But while they were refreſh- 

ing themſelyes; a band of profligate young fellows ſurrounded 

the houſe; and in a riotous manner demanded the ſtranger to be 

hcrificed to their brutiſh luſt, which they made no difficulty to 

expreſs in the plaineſt terms; from which it may be concluded 

that the ſin of uncleanneſs was too common among them. The 

Levite, as the 6nly means of ſaving himſelf, delivered up his con- 

cubine to them, ind on the next morning found her dead at the 

threſhold of the door. Seeing it in vain to complain of this bar- 

barity in ſuch an abandoned place, he took therefore the dead 

body with him, and brought it to his own houſe, where 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 
he divided it into twelve pieces, and fent one of them to 


tribe, with an account of the inhoſpitable treatment en 

with at Gibeab. The people — the utmoſt — 0 l 

the action, and aſſembling directly at Mizpeh to the number 6 
00,000 fighting men, after hearing the Zevite's account of 6 
ory, they unanimouſly reſolved not to return to their re 6 

ſpective homes till they had puniſhed the authors of that in 


human action with the utmoſt ſeverity, and forthwith 

depaties to the heads of the tribe of Benjamin, — 
men that had committed the outrage. This haughty tribe 
However, inſtead of delivering the criminals, muſtered all the;: 
forces in order to protect them. The other tribes, provokes 
at this avowed revolt of the Benjamites, immediately conſulted 
the Lord which of the tribes ſhould go againſt them; and were 
anſwered by the mouth of Phineas the then high prieſt, that 
Judah ſhould go firſt. 1 accordingly inveſted the city 0 
Cibeab, but were unexpectedly repulſed by the Benjamites, with 
the loſs of 22,000 men. In a ſecond engagement the Brja- 
mites were again victorious, and ſlew of their enemy 18,00 
men. The miſconduct of the Iſraelites upon this occaſion was, 
that being too ,confident of the goodneſs of their caufe, and 
the ſuperiority of their numbers, they only enquired of God 
which of the tribes ſhould lead the van, without depending 
upon him in confidence of his aſſiſtance. Their repeated de- 
feats making them ſenſible that they had acted amiſs, they 
therefore humbled. themſelves in a proper manner before God, 
and obtained at length a promiſe of victory. Dividing their 
army into two bodies, they made a ſham attack with one of 
them, and by that means drawing the Benjamites from a city, 
the other body entered it and ſet it on fire. The Benjamitu 
being then put into confuſion, were ſoon after totally routed, 


and almoſt wholly cut off, to the number of 25,000 men, 600 0 
only eſcaping, and fortifying themſelves in the tops of the 8 
rocks of Rimmon. | | : 
I 


The fury of the other tribes was only whetted by this vic- 
tory ; nor did they relent till they had burned down all the ci- / 
ties and villages of the Benjamiies, and killed all the inhabi- 
tants without diſtinction, and made, as they thought, an utter Pp 
end of that tribe. Reflecting afterwards coolly on what they I 


had done, they then made great lamentation for the loſs of one Vi 
of their tribes, which they had imprudently cut off, and were N 
immediately reconciled to the 600 men who had fled to Rin- N 
mon. There was ſtill; however, a great difficulty to the re- a 


cruiting of the tribe, as they had all made a raſh oath at Aa- in 
0 not to give any of their daughters to the Benjamites. They p 
ad likewiſe made another oath to ſhew no mercy to thoſe who g 
neglected to appear at the general rendezvous. Finding now U 
that the inhabitants of Fabeſh Gilead beyond Jordan, had not re 
ſent any men to the army, they diſpatched a body of 12,000 
men thither, who put all the inhabitants of the place to death, ö 
except the virgins, amounting to the number of 400, wing q 
23 ' We | 
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iven to as many. of the men of Benjamin. As the Hel- | 
3 freeholders by a military tenure, the men of Jabeſb 
Gikad, by nat 2PPEATING 47 the general rendezvous, were look- 
el upon by the reſt as deſerters, and treated as ſuth without 
nere; but if ſanguinary counſels had not prevailed, it might 
have been expected that they would have only demanded the 
jrgins from the inhabitants of that place, or even looked up- 
on their firſt raſh oath as not obligatory. Two hundred Ben- 
junites, however, ſtill remaining unprovided for, they now be- 
tought themſelves of a way of evading their oath, by allowing 
them to ſeize ſome young damſels, when they came out to 
lance at a ſolemn feſtival at Shilgh, The remaining Benja- 
mite by this means furniſhed themſelves with wives, and being 
al now allowed to ſettle in their own country, began by de- 
grees to recruit their tribe. | 
This moſt ruinous war had probably ſo weakened the 2 Ozthaie! 
is, that they muſt have become an eaſy 5 to the Maſopo- the ſirſt 
tanians ; and the victory obtained under Othniel, would teach judge ex- 
them the advantage of uniting under one chief. The tranquil- pells the 
lity he eſtabliſned upon freeing the Iſraelites from the yoke of Me/opo- 
4 continued forty years, probably during his whole life. amian. 
oon after his death, however, the [/raeiztes again revolted Bef. Chr. 
from the ſervice of God, who to chaſtiſe them for the negle& 1405. 
of his covenant, ſuffered the Moabites to oppreſs them eighteen 
years. At the end of that time Ehud, who was of the tribe Ehud ſe- 
of Benjamin, going with the yearly tribute to Aglon king of cond | 
Aab, took an opportunity to ſtab him mortally, and eſcaping judge. 
undiſcovered, immediately raiſed an army and expelled the Bef. Ch. 


ute Maabites, and procured his people another. forty years peace. 1325. 

ted, Shamgar, their third judge, delivered them from ſome ſmall Shamzar 1 

boo oppreffion which they ſuffered from the 8 The text third 9 
an that he ſlew judge. 54 


the gives us no farther particulars about him, t 
boo of them with an ox goad, or as the Latin and Greek ver- 

ſons render it, with a plough-ſhare. How long he judged 
Igel, is not to be determined. | 

The defection and idolatry of the Z/razlites in the northern Deborah 
parts, provoked God, after the death of Ehud, to deliver them fourth 
into the hands of Jabin king of Canaan, a © pave prince, judge. 
who held them in ſubjection twenty years. He reſided at Ha- Bef. Chr. 
7, a city formerly deſtroyed by Foſhua, and beſides a moſt 1285. 
numerous army, had no leſs than goo armed chariots; how- 
ever, when the Iſraelites began to be ſenſible of their ſins and 
Ingratitude, and to humble themſelves before God, he was 
pleaſed to deliver them from their oppreſſors. Deborah, a pro- 

eteſs, a woman of great eminence, and who for ſame time 
had adminiſtered juſtice to the neighbouring tribes, by the di- 
rection of God ordered Barak to aſſemble 10, ooo men, and to 
attack the numerous army of the Ganaanites under Siſera. The 
Faelites, though greatly inferior in number, gained a moſt 
compleat victory; and their enemies being almoſt all cut off, 
they enjoyed their liberty for farty years after. This vine 
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and deliverance gave occaſion to that moſt beautiful ſofg o 
Deborah, which, in an animated mantter, repreſents the lad 
diſtreſs of the 7/raelites while under the oppreflion of the (a. 

J 5-5 VN PI 
During the forty years peace that followed this ſignal den. 
verance, he Vraelites 5 rebelled againſt God, nw hn , 
puniſhment of their diſobedience; allowed the Midianites to op⸗ 
n ̃ ehh; 7 7 
Their former bondage was light in compariſon of this afflic. 
tion. Deborah, we find, under the laſt. oppreſſion, was allow: 
ed to judge 1/raz! in the face of the ſun ; but now they are 
not only without judge, but even without habitation, except 
what they are forced to ſeek for among the clefts and caverns 
of the rocks. In the ſpring, when their enemies were abſent; 
they ſtole out of their lurking places, and ſowed their land; 
burt all to no purpoſe ; for in the harveſt, immenſe numbers of 
their enemies poured in on them, and after reaping the fruit 
of their labours, and pillaging the country; they returned 
home till the following ſeaſon, and reduced By this means the 

poor inhabitants to the utmoſt miſer : 

Gion de- The people at length humbling theniſelves under the afftic: 
livers the ing hand of God, he ſent a prophet to remind them of their 
Theelttes ingratitude, and at the fame time made choice of a proper per- 
from the ſon to undertake their deliverance; namely, Gideon the fon of 
Man- Toaſh; who dwelt at Ophrah. This warrior made great diff 
ite. Culty at firſt of accepting of the office of general; but the 
Bef. Chr. angel who was ſent to him by God aſſurinig him of his divine 


1245. miſſiori 0 working a mifacle, he at length ſubmitted: That " 
evening, by God's command, he deſtroyed the altar and grove 
of Baal, which was ini the neighbourhood of Oþhrah; and build- 8 
ing an altar to God, ſacrificed a bullock of ſeven yeats old, a * 
an expiation of the former idolatry: The whole city next 7 
morning came to the houſe of Joaſb; and demanded that he q 
ſhould deliver up his ſon to be put to death for his ſacrilege a 
againſt Baal; but the grave old man anſwered, that if Bae! n 
was a god, it was his buſineſs, and not theirs; to zvenge his 4 
own quarrel ; with which anſwer he appeaſed the tumult; n 
The Midianites about this time, according tb their anfual 

- cuſtom, paſling over the Jorden, and encamping in the valley k 
of Fezreel, Gideon, who from the late tranſaction had got the 0 
name of 'Ferubbaal, or the oppoſer of Baal, aſſembled a nume- 
-rous army and marched againſt the enemy. God however, to 10 
ſhew the Sous that their deliverance was not owing to an arm 1 
of fleſh, ordered Gideon to attack the enemy only with 300 af 
men; and though their army conſiſted of no Jeſs than 138,000 M 
men, God miraculouſly interpoſing, Gideon obtained an ea 1 Ni 
and compleat victory, and an immenſe quantity of the richeſt 4 
ſpoils, as we have before related. Gide having broken and f b 
' routed the enemy, immediately ſent for the ref of his army i 
to purſue them, and ordered the Iſraelites next to the Ju- 1 


dan to ſecure the paſſes of that river, Many of the enem), 
1 3 | | Neve” 
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wiertheleſs, eſcaping over the Jordan, he himſelf purſued them 

with his 300 men, and when he came to Succeth and Penuel; if 
i: deſired ſome refreſhment for his faint and weary troops? 
ut the inhabitants of both places, inſtead of giving him any 
proviſions, ridiculed the ſmallneſs of his army; for which in- 
ence he vowed to be revenged of them upon his return. Con- 
ining his purſuit therefore, with his ſmall fatigued party, he 
ane up with the enemy at Korcor, whom he ſurprized and 
%feated, and ming the, two princes Zeba and Zalmunna pri- 
ners, returned directly towards Succoth, where he exe- 
uted the vengeance he had threatned, by pany puniſn- 

ng 77 of their chief magiſtrates and elders, at the ſame time 
ommanding thoſe of Penuel to be all put to the ſword, and their 
vyer to be demoliſhed to the ground. He then, wich his own 
hands, flew Zeba and Zalmunna, becauſe they had flain his 9 


* 


rethren at Tabor. | | 0 
The Hraelites, in the height of their gratitude for ſuch ſig- 
ul ſervices, offered to ſettle the ſupreme authority upon Gideon 
ind his poſterity ; but he, fully convinced by God's late deal- 
ings with them that their greateſt ſecurity chiefly depended 
won their obedience to their divine protector, adviſed them 
to place all their confidence in God, and to make ſure of his 
protection by a ſtrict obedience to his laws. He only defired, 
i; an acknowledgement of his ſervices, the pendants and ear 4 

rings taken in the plunder of the Midianites. His requeſt they 
nod readily conſented to; and over and above theſe, threw 
inthe coſtly ornaments, the robes of the kings, and the golden 
chains which were about the camels necks. The weight of 
the ear-rings alone was 850 ounces ; therefore we may juſtly 
conclude the whole plunder was of prodigious value. Of theſe 
ich materials Gideon cauſed an ephod, or as moſt interpre- 
ters think, an idol, or rather a trophy, to be-made, which he 
ſet up in his own city Ophrabh; and the text adds, it proved 
a ſnare both to him and to his houſe, becauſe it became the oc- 
alon of a new kind of idolatry to the Haelites. Gideon, after 
this victory over the Midianites, returned to his own inheri- 
tance, and judged IJſrael forty years, none of their enemies in 
the mean time daring to moleſt them. He died in a good old His death, 
we, and was buried with his anceſtors, the //r@e/ites quickly Bef. Chr. 
ter forgetting both God and him, and adopting Baalim and 1236. 
(ther new gods. 1 75 | | 

Cideon having had ſeveral ig 42 by them -70 ſens, be- Hbimelech 
ſdes one by a concubine, whom ſhe named Abimelech, which his natural 
ſenifies, my father a king. This Abimelech, who was a bold fon mur- 
Apiring youth, of a baſe genius and cruel diſpoſition, as ſoon ders his 
is his father was dead, tampered with the people of Shechem, brethren, 


ef tte place of his nativity, and where his mother's family 
nd 10 ſmall intereſt, to make him their king. The Shechemites, © 
ny dy his inſinuations and the intrigues of his relations, were ſoon | 


7 uclined to gratify his ambition, and that he might not want if 
#, WH "<7 to carry on his deſigns, gave him 70 ſhekels of gold os 
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| of the treaſury of their god Baal-Berith, who is ſuppoſ 
have been the god that preſided over covenants and my 
the moſt barbarous nations, as well as the moſt civilized, hay. 
ing always looked upon God as the witneſs and alſo as the vin. 
dicator of oaths and covenants *. Abimelech, with this money 
having hired a number of profligate fellows, capable of thi 
moſt wickedenterprize, led them directly to Ophrah, where hay. 
ing ſurpriſed his — en, he murdered them all upon one 
13 4 ſtone, excepting Jotham the youngeſt, who made his eſcape, 
and is de- This unnatural parricide, which ought to have made him ab- 
clared yhorred by 'all who had the leaſt 22 remembrance of Gi. 
king by Aeon, made the Shechemztes openly declare for him, and in 2 
the Shoche- formal manner proclaim him king in the plain of Sh-chem, 
— When young Fotham heard of this, he went upon mount 
_ Gerizim, which overlooked Shechem, __ the following 
fable, which is the firſt we find upon record, repreſented to 
the Shechemites the impropriety of their conduct. The tre 
ance upon a time aſſembling to make choice of a king, offered the 
royal dignity to the olive tree : but the olive tree "=. pop ſhoul 
I leave my fatneſs, wherewith by me they honour God and man, and 
go ta be promoted over the trees. They next regugſtel the fig-tre 
to be their chi; but the fig-tree, in lile manner replied, Poul 
1 forſake my fweetneſs and my good fruit, and go to be promoted 
over the trees. 'T hey then made an offer of the ſupreme authority 
to the vine; but he alſo declared that he did not think it worth his 
acceptance. At length they ail addreſſed themſelves to the branbl 
which without hefttation accepted of the offered dignity, and neu 
 reflefting on bis own inſufficiency and lowneſs, o/tentatiouſly deſired 
| em to come and take fhelter under his ſhadow ; and at the ſam 
time impotently threatned to wreck his vengeance on the cedars if 
Lebanon, and the nobleft of them all, if they ſcrupled to acino 
ledge bis authority. He then expoſtulated with them upon the 
injury done his family, and upbraiding them with their ingr 
titude, appealed to their conſciences whether they had acted 
right or not. Though his fable was ſo appoſite that it needed 
no explication, yet he concluded his diſcourſe with comparing 
Abimelech to the bramble, and wiſhing that he and his follow 
ers might prove mutual. curfes to each other, he immediate| 
ran off and fled to Beer, a city of the tribe of Judah, to avoil 
the rage and cruelty of his brother. . 
The reign of Ab:melech, according to the imprecation of 
tham; proved both thorny and of ſhort continuance; for, be 
ſides his mortification in not being acknowleged by any of the 
who ſoon tribes, the text ſays, that God cauſed a ſpirit of jealouſy to be 
after expel ſown between the Shechemites and him, ſo that he was ſoo 
him, obliged to leave the place and eſcape for his life. One Ga 
| hearing of this rupture, came and offered his ſervice to th 
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God not having nominated any judge or general, they offered the Jepbrbaß 

chief command to one Jepheh, | 
bravery, "Jephthah was the ſon of Gilead by a concubine, and judge. 

therefore having no right of inheritance, he went to Tob, in Bef. Chr. 

the moſt northern part of the lot of Manaſſeh beyond Jordan, 

where he became K 
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Herbemites, who immediately declared him their chief againſt 
their late king. Abimelech, however, having - ſtill ſome fortreſs 
in the city commanded by one Zebul, had intelligence of all 
their proceedings, and was adviſed by him to approach to the 
city and ſurprize the people when they went out to the vine- 
yards, This counſel he accordingly followed; and having 
routed Gaal and his followers, he next day took the city by. 
form, and burnt about 1000 of the inhabitants who had taken 
ſanctuary in the temple of Baal-berith. Having lain all the 
inhabitants of Shechem, and razed the city, he next marched 
zpainſt Thebez, a city of Fudah, which had taken up arms 
zpainſt him, and quickly making himſelf maſter of the place, 
he inveſted the citadel. He reſolved to force his way into the He is 
tower by burning the gate; but while he was encouraging killed at 
his men, a woman threw- down a piece of a milſtone upon 7 heb-z. 
him, which fractured his ſkull, ſo that finding himſelf mor- Bef. Chr. 
tally wounded, he called to his armour-bearer to put an end 1233. 
to his life, that it might not be ſaid he died by the hand of a . 
woman. Thus God, in his abundant righteouſneſs, puniſhed 
both Abimelech and the men of, Shechem according to their de- 
ſerts, and within the ſpace of three years after their crimes 
were committed, made them the inſtruments of each others 
deſtruction. GE x e 3 
| After the death of Abimelech, Tolah the ſon of Puab, an emi- = 
nent man of the tribe of 1/achar who dwelt at HHumir on ſixth 
mount Ephraim, undertook the government, and died after judge. 
he had judged {ſrael 23 years. He was ſuceeeded by Fair, a Fair 
ww man of the tribe of Manaſſob beyond Jordan, here ſeventh 
he poſſeſſed zo cities, which he gave to his 30 ſons. He judged judge; 
ou 22 years, and was buried in the city of Camon in the fame -* 
and. 7 Wo ; | 
During his adminiſtration, however, the people not only _ *. 
returned, as formerly, to the worſhip of Baal and Aſhtareth, 4 
but adopted alſo the gods of every neighbouring nation of the 4 
* the Zidonians, the Ammonites, the Moabites, arid the 24 
hiliſtines, which brought a fifth ſevere thraldom upon them 
for 18 years under the Phili/tines and Ammonites, I heir hard 
oppreſſion at length made them cry unto God for relief; but 1 
they were bid to go and aſk deliverance of thoſe deities they #4 
had adopted. This anſwer made them ſenſible of their folly ; 
ney therefore ifnmediately renounced all their idols, and be- 
took themſelves in good earneſt to the ſervice of God, whofe 
mercy returning with their repentance, he foon found out 
means to effect their deliverance. In confidence of God's aſ- 
hſtance, they aſſembled at Miapeh to oppoſe the Ammonites; but 


ah, a man of great courage and eighth 


ief of a band of fugitives and idle perſons, 
91,1. B b | | and 


His raſh 
vow. _ 
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and fignalized himſelf more by his valour than his honeſty, 
Zephthah, upon receiving the meſlage of the Gileadites, remon- 
ſtrated a lit e upon their former unkindneſs to him, then agreed 
to accept of the command, on condition that if he happened 
to be ſucceſsful in the war, they ſhould eſtabliſh him their go- 
vernor for life; which ey readily conſented to, and ſolemnly 
ratified. As ſoon as he had put himſelf at their head, he ſent 
an expoſtulatory meflage to the Ammonttes ; but finding them 
more bent upon conquett than a treaty, he prepared to attack 
them without delay ; but before he took the held, either his 
fear or ſuperſtition put a ſtrange expedient into his head to 
make a vow, that if God would but bleſs him with an entire 
victory, he would offer up as a burnt ſacrifice to him the 
firſt living creature that came out of his houſe to meet him at 


huis return. Having totally routed the Ammonites, and deſtroy- 


ed many of their cities, he returned home with joy and tri- 


umph, his army being laden with the ſpoils of their enemies, 
His rejoicing, however, was ſoon turned into bitterneſs; for 
as he was approaching his own houſe, the firſt perſon who 


met him was his 1 a, a virgin, and his only child, 


and if we may believe the Jews, a perſon of exquiſite bean 
and virtue, who at the head of a company of maidens came 


out to congratulate him with timbrels and dances. As ſoon as 


he ſaw her he rent his cloaths, and with the moſt lively ex- 
preſſions of grief, diſcloſed the ſecret to her, which ſhe heard 
with a conſtancy that could hardly have been expected in a 
perſon of her tender years, She ow begged for a reſpite of 
two months, during which ſhe would retire with ſome of her 
companions into the mountains to bewail her virginity. Her 
requeſt being granted, ſhe abſented herſelf during that ſhort 
ſpace, and at the end of it returned to her father, who did to 
her according to his vow ; that is, according to the generality 
of Jewiſh and Chriſtian interpreters, he offered her up a burnt 
offering ; or according to others, he conſecrated her to God, 
and. condemned her to perpetual virginity ; from whence the 
text mentions, it became cuſtomary for the daughters of [/raz 
to go yearly to lament (according to the firſt ſenſe) or (ac- 
cording to the latter) to condole with Fephthah's daughter four 
days in a year (A). | _ 
"HE. , . . ; is 


— 


— . * —: 


(a) A great controverſy there ſides, and refer our readers to the 
is among commentators, whether authors who have examined the 
this daughter of Fephthah was matter at large . Thoſe who 


really ſacrificed or not. As the maintain the harſher ſide of the 


ſabje& cannot bg copiouſly treat- queſtion allege, that the times 


ed of here, we ſhall only give the wherein Jephthah lived were ſo 


heads of the arguments on both ſadly addicted to idolatry, that t0 


* Pagnin, Montan. Munſt. Vatabl. Drus. Grot. Cleric. De Lyr. Marian. Capel. 
Marſham Canon Egypt. Saubert de Sacrif, Selden, Jenkins reaſonabl. &c. 


— 
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This dear-bought victory was like to have proved fatal to He chaſ- 
tim from another quarter. He was ſcarce returned to his own tiſes the 
touſe when the turbulent Zphraimztes ſurrounded it, and in a inſolence 
tumultuous manner threatned to ſet it on fire, and to burn him of the 
ind all he had, for having dared to engage the Ammonites with - E brain- 
out ſummoning them to arms. Fephthab, inſtead of o— ates, 
them as Gideon on a like occaſion had formerly done, upbraide | 
them with their baſeneſs in not anſwering his ſummons, or 
beſtiring themſelves in the leaſt againſt the common enemy; 
which reproach ſo ſtung them, that they ſcrupled not, in the 
height of their reſentment, to call the Gileadites a pack of ſpu- 
rious fugitives and mongrels between Ephraim and Manaſſeh. 

A bloody battle enſued, in which thoſe of pn were rout- 
ed with great loſs, and fled directly towards Jordan; but the 
Gilradites ſeizing the fords of that river, ſuffered none to 
eſcape; for if they feigned themſelves not Ephraimites, they 
were deſired to ſay Shibboleth, which by their diale& they pro- 


nounced Sibboleth; and this diſcovering their country, they 


PRs * 


— — 


burn their ſons and daughters in 
the fire to their gods, was a com- 
non practice among the Mraelites 
* as other nations. Vows 
of perpetual virginity, they ſay, 
are inſtitutions of a modern date; 
and when the eircumſtance is in- 
ſerted, that ſhe knew no man, it is 
not to ſignify that ſhe lived a per- 
petual virgin, but only that ſhe 
was ſo unhappy as to leave the 
world in her youth. It is alſo 
alleged, that the text is taken in 
this ſenſe by Joſephus, Philo, and 
the Chaldee Paraphraſt, by the an- 
tient doctors both of the Few;/ 
and chriſtian church, and by the 
compilers of the Homilies of our 
church. Nevertheleſs, thoſe who 
maintain the merciful ſide of the 
queſtion, ſtill think it improbable 
that Jephebah ſhould have been 
luffered by God, by the high 
prieſt, and the whole people, to 
offer the fruit of his own body, 
an innocent young virgin, an only 
Child, and a dear and dutiful one, 
the ſole object of his preſent com- 


fort and future hopes, in a burnt 


ering unto the Lord, who had 


ſo often declared his utter ab- 
horrence of all ſuch abomina- 
tions, and rejected the Canaanites 
upon that very account. Tho? 
he had, perhaps, lived, in the for- 
mer part of his life, irregularly ac- 
cuſtomed to bloodſhed and rapine, 
yet before he made this vow, it is 
expreſsly ſaid that the ſpirit of God 


came upon him, The terms of 
the vow may be alſo otherwiſe. 


rendered than in our tranſlation ; 
for the particle vaw may be pro- 
perly taken in the disjunctive 
ſenſe, 'ſo that his words ſhonld be 
rendered, ſhall ſurely be the 
* Lord's,” or © will offer it up for 


*a burnt offering.“ The verb 


thanah, which is rendered to be- 
wail, ſignifies alſo to condole, to 
converſe with, todeclare or extol ; 
and the grief expreſſed by Jeph- 
thah, might be occafioned by his 


reflecting, that his dear and only 


child, by his vow, was deprived 


of marriage, the greateſt bleſſing 


of life, according to the opinion 
of the //rae/ites, and himſelf of all 
hopes of any poſterity, : 


B b 2 were 
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were immediately put to death. No leſs than 42,000 35. 
raimites were ſlain on this occaſton in the field and at the fe 
river. Fephthah is ſaid to have judged /frael, meaning tha; Wl * 
part of it which was on the other ſide of Jordan, fix years, 


18 _ 2 his death was honourably buried in one of the cities of 0 
Cilead. et. | | / 

thzan Fephthah was ſucceeded by Ibzan, a native of Bethlehem, who 5 
ninth after he had governed ſeven years, was ſucceeded by Elin of a 
judge. the tribe of Zebulon, who ruled ten years; and Elon was ſuc. th 


Elan, ceeded by Abdon, an Ephraimite, who ruled eight years. Of theſe Wl " 
udn. three judges the ſacred hiſtory ſays nothing remarkable, only 1 


judges. that the firſt and laſt of them had a very numerous iſſue, which b 
was looked upon as a great bleſſing in {ſrael. t 
During the adminiſtration of theſe judges, the 1ſrazlites en- i 
joyed a peace of 25 years continuance : but the remarkable re- 7 
pentance-and reformation we mentioned before the government - 


of 2 beginning now to loſe its effect, the Ferro re- 

lapſing into their old impieties, God ſuffered the Philiſtines to 4 

invade and oppreſs them for forty years; that is, during almoſt 

El; tenth the whole time of the government of Eli, who was both judge 
judge. and high prieſt. Eli was of the family of Ithamar, the younger 

branch of Aaron's houſe, into which the prieſthood had 1 


been transferred from the elder branch of Eleazar. As he 5 
is particularly recorded for his indolence and remiſlneſs, g 
eſpecially towards his two ſons, whom he ſuffered to run into 1 
the greateſt exceſſes of debauchery and irreligion, it is no | 
wonder the Hraelites did not reform themſelves during his ad- 1 
miniſtration. ; 5 h 


Samſon, Notwithſtanding their depravity, God, to point out to them 
from whence they were to expect their deliverance, raiſed them 

up a ruler, who was altogether wonderful from his concep- U 

tion to his death. His name was Samſon, the ſon of Manu, 


a native of Zorah, of the tribe of Dan. He was the miracu- 0 

lous ſon of old age and barrenneſs. His birth and -prowels 4 

were foretold by an angel, firſt to his mother, then to his fa- g 

ther, with a ſtrict charge to the mother, that ſhe ſhould ab- p 

ſtain both from wine and ſtrong drink, and from all unclean 

meats during her pregnancy ; and that no razor ſhould come * 

on the child's head all his life, becauſe he was to be a Naz- * 

rite from his birth. While Samſon was yet a youth, he began 4 

to give ſome notable proofs of extraordinary courage and | 

ſtrength in what was called the camp of the Danites, between — 

The Phi- Zoraß and Eſptaol, the place of his abode. How he haraſſed | 

Eftineno- the Philiſtines during his twenty years government, and was at of 

bles ſlain length betrayed into their hands by a treacherous harlot, and by 

by him at how, after near a year's miſerable ſervitude, he buried, with Ne 
his death. himſelf, all the Philiſtine nobles under the ruins of a mag- 


Bef. Chr. nificent ſtructure, we have ſeen in the hiſtory of that na- 4 
1117, tion. His relations, we are told, hearing of his death, 8 
us Wo fetched 80 
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etched his body away, and buried it in the ſepulchre of his 
anceſtors ( B/. a 


Notwithſtanding the great conſternation of the Philiſtines, 


occaſioned by this extraordinary ſlaughter of their nobility, yet 
o depraved and diſpirited were the Iſraelites, that they made 


but weak attempts to recover their liberty. Their profligacy, 


inſtead of being checked, was promoted by their judge Eli, 
then near 100 years old; whoſe ſons, Hophni and Phinehas, 
who acted under him, taking the advantage of his extreme 


weakneſs, committed the greateſt abominations. They are The 
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peo- 


branded in ſcripture with the worſt of characters; ſuch as, ple cor- 
that they were ſons of Belial; that they knew not the Lord; rupted by 
that they committed ſuch infamous irregularities in the ſervice Eu's ſons. 


of the tabernacle, as cauſed the people to abhor the offering of 
the Lord; that they debauched the women that aſſembled at 
the gate of the tabernacle, and that their crimes were very 


great. The wickedneſs of a people under ſuch profligate go- 


yernors, may eaſily be conjectured. Eli was not unacquainted 


with the conduct of his ſons ; but inſtead of chaſtizing them, 
25 his authority required, he contented himſelf with reproving 


them now and then in ſuch gentle and mild terms, as rather 
encouraged them in their wicked practices than deterred them 
from them. God at length being provoked at his remiſſneſs, ſent 
a prophet to upbraid him with his ingratitude, and to aſſure 
him that the high prieſthood ſhould be taken from his houſe, 
and that his two ſons ſhould be cut off in one day. This 
heavy ſentence was again confirmed. by God to young Samuel 
in a viſton, and by him related to Eli. 


bamuel was the ſon of Elktanah, a Levite who dwelt in Ra- Samuel 
mah, He was a Nazarite, and devoted to the ſervice of the brought 
Lord from his. infancy by his mother, who called his name when a 
Samuel, becauſe ſhe had aſked him of the Lord to put away the child to 


reproach of her barrenneſs. Being brought very young by his the taber- 


mother to Shiloch, he was immediately appointed to the ſervice nacle. 


of the tabernacle, and continued with Eli. God having one 
morning revealed to him the heavy judgments he had denounc- 
ed againſt Eli's houſe, Samuel diſcloſed the viſion to Eli at his 
moſt earneſt requeſt ; after which he became known from one 
end of the kingdom to the other to be a prophet of the Lord, 
and to be eſtabliſhed judge of Iſrael in Eli's ſtead. | 


| 200 ; 


* 
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(v) Joſephus places the hiſtory in the time of Deborah, others in 
of Ruth after the death of Samſon; the time of Gideon; but according 
but the greater part of the Jeans to Uſber, whoſe opinion is thought 
think Boaz to have been the ſame moſt probable, it happened in the 
with Iban, the tenth judge of V time of Shamgar. As David is 
rael; but both opinions are contrary named in the genealogy of Boaz, 
to the chronology of thoſe times. it is probable the af was not 


Some of our chronologers place it written till his time. 


3 Not 
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The Mae- Not long after this, the Hraelites being repulſed in an atten 
lites de- againſt the Philiſtines with Fs loſs of 4000 men, reſolved a 
feated by bring the ark of God into their cams, which they ſuppoſed 
the Phi- would be a ſure means of ſucceſs. The conſequence, how. 
lifiines, ever, was quite otherwiſe ; for both the battle and the ark were 
and the loſt in one day, and the two ſons of Eli ſlain. The old prieſt 
ark taken. waiting with anxious concern for the event, had ſeated him- 
Bef. Chr. ſelf on a bench in the high way to SHiloh; and as ſoon as he 
1116, heard the news of the ark's being taken by the enemy, he 
fainted away, and falling backward from his ſeat, broke his 
neck and died, after he had been ſupreme magiſtrate in Jſ-a:] 
forty years. His daughter-in-law, the wife of Phineas, upon 
hearing all theſe dreadtul news, fell in travail, and teſtihed the 
| excels of her grief by calling her infant fon /chabod, to ſignify 
the glory of //rae! was departed, and expired immediately after, 
Abitub, another ſon of Phineas, is ſuppoſed to have ſucceeded 
his grandfather Eli, as we find his ſon Ah:ah high prieſt in the 
time of Saul, who ſlew Abimelech his brother and ſucceſſor. 
Abiathar the ſon of Abimelech, was the laſt of Eli's race that en- 
"__ the high prieſthood. 
e haye formerly related what befel the ark of the cove- 
Rant and thoſe that kept it captive, and in what manner it 
came back to 1/raz/*. Its wonderful and unexpected return 
to Bathſaemeſh, cauſed an univerſal jay in all the people, who 
came crowding from all the adjacent parts to feaſt their eyes 
with the fight of it, as it was then the time of harveſt, The 
» prieſts and Leuites clave the wood of the cart, and offered up 
the two milch kine that brought it for a burnt offering upon a 
large ſtone in the field where it ſtopped. The people of Beth- 
fſhemeſh. however, from an-imprudent curioſity, adventuring to 
look into the ark, which was expreſsly againſt the divine com- 
mand, were puniſhed with immediate death, to the number 
of 50,070 men, according to ours and moſt other verſions, but 
according to Bochart zo men of a thouſand, in which ſenſe 
oſephus has taken the paſſage, and ſays there were only 70 
The people of Beihſbemeſb, terrified with this ſlaughter, 
entreated the inhabitants of Kirjath-jearim to fetch the ark 
away from them ; which regal they accordingly complied 
with, and brought the ark to the houſe of one Abinadab, in 
the higheſt part of their city, where it continued till David's 
time, that is about 70 years. | 
Samuel the Samuel, upon the death of Eli, ſucceeding to the govern- 
tenth ment, called the people together, and exhorted them very 
Judge, earneſtly to renounce their idolatrous practices and adhere to 
the ſervice of the true God, who would deliver them out of 
the hands of the Philiſtines. The people readily complied, 
and afterwards aſſembling, according to his appointment, at 
Mizpeh, they held a folemn faſt and humiliation to the Lond. 
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This unuſual meeting gave umbrage to the Philiflines, who The Phi- 


coming 


upon them unexpectedly, put them in the utmoſt con- Hines mi- 


fernation 3 but wp Samuel's ſacrifice and interceſſion, ſuch raculouſly 
a 


4 ſtorm of thund 
they were advancin 
eat confuſion, and were purſued by the —_—_— with great 
{aughter unto Barbera. Samuel, in memory of this ſignal and mi- 
rxculous deliverance, erected a great ſtone between Mixpeb and 
Sen, which he called Eben-Zzer, or the ſtone of help ; and from 


that time to his death, the Philiſtines were ſo far from making 


iny farther attempt againſt rael, that they ſuffered them to 
recover all the cities they had taken from them. 

The Iſraelites alſo being unmoleſted oy the other neighbour- 
ing nations, Samuel employed himſelf, during the greateſt part 
of his government, in the peaceable adminiſtration of juſtice ; 
for which purpoſe he took an annual circuit round a great 
tract of the country. But as he advanced in years, he ap- 
pointed his two ſons, Joel and Abiab, to the execution of that 
office, who degenerating from his example, became ſuch mer- 
cenary and corrupt judges, that the elders of /frael came in a 


body to him, and complaining of the grievances they lay un- 


der, demanded to have the form of their government changed, 


nd lightning fell upon the Philiſtines as defeated. 
to battle, that they turned and fled in Bef. Chriſt 
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and a king anointed over them, that they might be like other The peos 
nations. Their demand was far from being agreeable to ple deſire 
Samuel ; but God, -whom he conſulted on that occaſion, de- a king. 


fired him to comply with them if they perſiſted in their re- 
veſt, which was an affront levelled at their divine protector. 
He ordered him, however, to acquaint them with the pre 
tives and rights the king would aſſume, and to forewarn 


heir re- 


queſt, tho? 
—_ diſpleaſing 


them, that ſlavery to them and their children, ſubjection to to God, is 


the meaneſt offices, loſs of liberty, heavy taxes, conſtant war, 


ar, complied 


and many other inconveniencies, would be the conſequences of With. 


a kingly power. The people nevertheleſs perſiſting obſtinately 
in te. former demand, deſired Samue/ to inform them 


that he would not fail to give them a kin 


The appearance of providence in the de gton of their king Sau their 
was indeed very remarkable. Saul, the fon of Kh, of the firſt king. 
tribe of Benjamin, a very tall handſome youth, happening about Bef. Ch, 


this time to , be ſent with a ſervant to ſeek after ſome ſtraye 

alles, after ſeveral days uſeleſs ſearch, came to the place where 
Samuel reſided, and applied to him for intelligence about them. 
Samuel, as Saul was advancing towards him, being informed 
by God that he was the perſon to be appointed king, when 
he applied to him for information, anſwered him in a reſpect- 
ful manner, and telling him, in ſhort, chat the aſſes were found, 
immediately acquainted him with the . of God to raiſe 
him to the royal dignity. Saul modeſtly alleged the ſmallneſs 
of his tribe and family, as an argument of his being unfit for 


that high'office ; but was next morning anointed” by Samuel 
privately without the city, as he was returning home; the 
prophet; at the ſame time; in token of the trutk of his deſig- 

. 1 nation 
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nation to that office, ſoretelling him ſeveral events which ſhould 
befal him in his return home; and aſſuring him that he ſhould 
find himielf endawed with ſuch a _— portion of God's 
ſpirit, as would give him a new heart, fo that he would ſhortly. 
feel himſelf quite another man. Ku has: 5 | 
To make his choice and inauguration more public, Samy] 
called an aſſembly of the people at Mizpeb, and cauſed them 
fo preſent themſelves by their tribes before the Lord. As the 
tribes paſſed im their order, that of Benjamin was taken, then 
was the family of Matri choſen, and of that family the fon of 
Kiſh... Whilſt this was doing Saul had hid himſelf, but being 
ſoon after brought into the aſſembly, and recommended to them 
by Samuel, the air immediately rang with the people's ſhouts, 
long live the king, Samuel then repeated to the people in what 
reſpects they were to be ſubject to the king, and how far his 
prerogatives extended; and afterwards wriung his diſcourſe, 
ordered it to be kept as a record. After the ceremony of pro- 
claiming and anointing the king, the people were diſmiſſed, 
and Saul returning to his own houſe at Eibeab, was voluntarily 
followed by a number of brave men. Some few, however, 
from envy or diſappointment, murmured openly at his pro- 
motion, and ſcorned to make him any preſents; which indig- 
nity he prudently took no notice of, that he might have no 
tumult or diſorder in the beginning of his reign. 
He had not been many days upon the throne before there 
happened a fit occaſion for him to exert himſelf, and to let the 
people fee how well he could uſe his new authority. The 
inhabitants of Jabeſb Gilead, on the other ſide Jordan, being 
ſtraitly beſieged by the Ammonites, and all honourable terms 
of capitulation being rejected, they ſent to Saul and the elders 
of {ſrae!, entreating their aſſiſtance. Saul, in a few days, by 
ſending a threatning meſſage through the tribes, aſſembled an 
army of 330, ooo men, and .marching directly to the relief of 
the place, and attacking the beſiegers by break of day, ſo to- 
tally routed and diſperſed them, that ſcarce two of them were 
left together. The people, elevated with this ſignal victory, 
were for putting all thoſe to death who had refuſed to acknow- 
ledge Saul for their king; he, however, generouſſy withſtood 
it; but Samuel thinking it a proper time to give the malcon- 
tents an opportunity to come in, propoſed that the people 
ſhould all allenble it. Gilea! to confirm Saul's election, which 
was accordingly done with much: xejoicing and ſolemnity. 
Samuel at this timecbeing to reſign; his authority entirely into 
the hands of Saul, took the opportunity of vindicating his ad- 
miniſtration. Hes cherefore challenged them, as he was now 
old, and ready to leave the, world, to accuſe him openly, be- 
fore their new king if he. had eommittęd any fraud, injuſtice, 
or oppreſſion againſt any of them, that he might now make 
them feſtitution before he died; and he had the ſatisfaction of 
being cleared and commended by the general voice of the peo- 
ple. He then recapitulated all the grieyous thraldoms 1 5 
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teir idolatry and diſobedience had drawn upon them, and the i 
muy ſignal deliverances which God had wrought for them | 
pon their repentance. Lo convince them that they had diſ- 
ae God by aſking a king, he obtained by his prayers an 
etraord1NATY ſtorm of thunder and rain, though it was then 
wheat harveſt, a ſeaſon remarkably ſerene. Ihe people ter- 
ned by the ſtorm, acknowledged their offence ; upon which | 
{nul interceded for them, and aſſuring them that he would | | 
continue his good offices to them as long as he lived, exhorted 
hem and their king to continue ſtedfaſt in their obedience to 7 
God, otherwiſe they might both expect to be deſtroyed. FN, 
After this ſolemn ratification of the kingdom, Saul, in the Ui 
kcond year of his reign, diſmiſſed all his army except 3000 
nen, two of which he kept for his body guard, and the other i 
houſand were to attend his ſon Jonathan, who being a prince Jonathan 0 
great bravery, went and ſmote a garriſon of the P — 44 in ſurpriſes . 1 
(4a, which in effect was a declaration of war. The Phi- the gariſon Y 
iſines quickly taking arms, came and encamped at Michmaſb of Geba. 4 
ſih an immenſe army of foot beſides 6000 horſe, and, accord- 
ng to our tranſlation, 30,000 chariots, but according to ſome, 
mly 5000. The Hraelites, intimidated by this moſt formidable 
amy, inftead of taking the field, hid themſelves in caves and 
(ns, whilſt ſome even fled beyond the Jordan. Their terror 
ns probably encreaſed, as they found themſelves without 
ums, the 1 having ſtript them of all kinds of weapons, 
nd neither allowed them a ſmith nor a forge in their whole 
quntry, The truth is, that both prince and people were 
neatly intimidated, becauſe Samuel, whoſe company at this 
jucure was impatiently expected, was not yet come; ſo that 
de king fearing his troops would dwindle away to a ſmall 
landful, or that he ſhould be ſurprized by the enemy before 
e had implored the protection of God, ventured on the ſeventh 
ky to offer up ſome peace offerings and a burnt offering. 
anuel, arriving immediately after, blamed him highly for 
fat he had done; and whether he interpreted the action as 
tpreſage.of Saul's future raſhneſs and want of faith, or whe- 
ber his rejection had been already revealed to him, he told 
lin he had ated very fooliſhly, and that his diſobedience to | I 
bod's command would cauſe the kingdom to be transferred | 1 
m him to a more worthy perſon. He then went to Gibeah, 4 
Mither he was followed by Saul and Jonathan with their lit- 4 
le amy, conſiſting only of 600 unarmed men. Jonathan ſoon The P;i. 1 
iter being r ſome divine impulſe, and ſurprizing one „iin 4 
l the out-poſts of the enemy, their whole army was {truck army ſur- it 
Nth ſuch a pannick, that they retreated with the utmoſt pre- priſed by f 
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(Mitation and confuſion ; and being purſued by SauPs forces 
ad other Iſraelites from "their . e ee there were very 2 3 
any of them cut off. This victory, great as it was, might iy routed. 
ae deen more compleat, had not Saul unadviſedly adjured 
5 amy not to ſtop their purſuit to take any refreſhment, 
this raſh curſe he defeated his own purpoſe ; for the _—_ 
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ple becoming faint, were not able to continue the purſuit 5 
ong as they — 2 have done, and had almoſt eaten ſons 
of the cattle with the blood. But what was like to hiw 
ee ill worſe, Jonathan, who knew nothing of his fu 
her's imprecation, had eaten a little honey he met with ir 
his way ; for which his father would have put him to death, 
| E 2 — 2 ny mo wg 2 i 
. aul, after this victory, kept the people ſtill in arms, and 
4 finding that their — againſt the Philiflines had inſpire 
make them with confidence, he employed them in ſeveral other ex. 
them. peditions againſt them, and alſo againſt the Ammoniten the 
ſelves for. Moabites, the Edomites, and the Syrian kings of Zobah, and al 
midable the Amalekites, haraſſing his enemies on every fide. The fired 
to all their hiſtory gives us no particular account of any of theſe war, 
neigh- that of Amalek excepted, which we have alre y related; nei 
boars. ther is it eaſy to gueſs at what period of Saul's reign any of 
them happened. hat we know of him farther is, that he 

reigned forty years, was a valiant and ſucceſsful prince, and ye 
much curbed the ſtrength of all his enemies round about; { 


that had he not diſregarded the command of God with reſped | 


to the Amalekites, he might have avoided the dteadful ſentence 
of rejection pronounced againſt him by the prophet. This, we 
find, made fo deep an impreſſion upon him, that he was con- 
vinced of his guilt, but begged of Samuel to accompany hin 
while he went and paid his adoration to God, that the peo- 
ple might not perceive that he was now caſt off. 


Samuel complied, and having then cauſed the proud . 
Jekitiſh king to be put to death, returned to Ramah, and from | 


that time never came more to Saul, but continued mou 
for him, till he was reproved for it by God, who comman 


David him to go to Bethlehem, and anoint one of the ſons of 
45 


anointed in his room. Samuel, that his journey might not give 
king. to the king, or draw the public attention, went thither under 


Bef. Ch. the pretence of ſacrificing, and took an heifer with hm. | 
1063, Having invited 745 to the ſacrifice, he defired to fee hs |! 


fons. When Eliab, the eldeſt, appeared, he had ſuch anobk, 


ſtately appearance, that Samuel immediately conjectured tht | 


ring him not to regard the outward appearance, rejec 
Eliab and his fix other brothers. Samuel, not a little urpriſed 
afked eſſe if he had not another ſon. He replying that had 
one more, a ſtripling, then keeping the ſheep, Samuel defred 
he might be ſent for; and upon his appearance, God imme. 


ge was the perſon choſen for SauPs ſucceſſor; but God de- 
ri 


diately ordered him to anoint him; which ceremony he 2c | 


cardingly performed in the preſence of his brethren, or dc. 
cording to others, apart from his brethren, that his delign®- 
tion to the kingdom might not then be publickly known. 

as prophets as well as kings were anointed, Samuel pethaps 


only left them in doubt as to the intention of the 9 


Davia, for that was the ſtripling's name, was N fair 
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ao 


wrdinary bravery. 
J fer; and David tells us, their friendſhip exceeded by far Jonathan, 


J *adng his merit, which he obſerved was univer 


* 
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iful; and from the time of his anointing, the ſpirit of 
land came upon him. 


after Saul, who was now rejected by God, began to Relieves 
himſelf tormented with an evil ſpirit, or by a deep me- gans me. 
choly; and young David being recommended to him as an lancholy. 
lent muſician, and remarkable alſo for prudence and bra- 
ry, he ſent for him to court. The comelineſs of David's per- 
hn, joined with the ſweetneſs of his muſic and his other ac- 
ampliſhments, won Saul's heart ſo far that he made him his 
mout-bearer, and obtained of his father that he might ſtill 
tinue near his perſon. Saul being cured of his melancholy, 
dreturned home to follow his uſual occupation. 
The Philiſtines probably taking courage from the report of 
luls diftemper, ſoon after made a new incurſion into the 
kad, and advanced with a numerous army into the tribe of 
fulah, Saul, at the head of the Iſraelites, marched out againſt 
tem, and encamped on a hill oppoſite to them. After the 
tw armies had continued in the ſame ſituation forty days 
nithout any action, David arrived at the camp with ſome 
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wilons for his three eldeſt brothers, who were then in 
J ws army, and 
4 


| erceiving a general conſternation among 
10 aelites, occaſioned by the daily challenges of a gigantic 
Phbfine named Goliath, he bravely offered to take the field 
int him; and putting his confidence in God, appeared be- 
ke him with a ſling and a few pebble ſtones. Tho' his ad- Kills Go. 
wary was compleatly armed in braſs, and of a terrible aſ- j;,;,. 
ah yet David undauntedly run towards him, and ſlung a 


bee with ſuch dexterity, that it funk into his ſkull, and he 


to the earth. | 


$ The death of their champion occaſioned the total rout of 


* Philiſtines; and David having ſo greatly diſtinguiſhed him- 
kh was honoured by the people, and promoted by Saul. His 
jour on that occaſion alſo procured him the eſteem and Is eſteem- 
of Jonathan, a prince of generous ſentiments and ex- ed and be- 
heir ſouls, we are told, were knit to- loved by 


te ove of women. But in the return from this expedition, 
erte being extremely laviſh in their praiſes of David, 
$1ealouſy was awakened, and from that moment he began but hated 
000k upon him as his moſt dangerous rival, and ſought ſeve- by Saul 
opportunities to cut him off. n 
David's moderation at ge making Saul aſhamed to own 
breſentment, he concealed his envy, and under nk of 
Y AC- 
Wnleged, offered him his daughter in marriage, if he would 
ean incurſion againſt the Philiſtines, and _— him 100 
foreſkins. David ſucceeding, contrary to his wiſhes, who ne- 
te him his daughter ; but his malice being only heigh- vertheleſs 
ad by David's growing fame, he at length defired Jonathan gives him 


I ®fererat of his attendants to put him to death. At the his daugh- 


*xceſſion- of Jonathan, however, he dropt this wicked de- ter in mar- 
. | | ſign, r inge. 
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fign, and in hopes the enemy would cut him off, he ſent hin 


againſt the Philiſtines. David returning to court in triumph, 


again narrowly eſcaped being murdered by Saul's own hand; 
and the night following, to avoid thoſe who ſought his life 


was obliged to eſcape from his own houſe by a window, his 


wife Michal deceiving her father's ' meſſengers, by Putting an 
image or teraphim in his bed, and pretending he was fick. 
Having retired to Ramah, he gave an account of his ſuffering 
to Samuel, and went with him to Naioth in that neighbour. 
hood, where was a ſchool or college of prophets. Saul hear 
ing of his retreat, ſent meſſengers to fetch him from thence; 
but they were no ſooner come within ſight of Samuel and the 
prophets, but they were ſeized with a prophetic ſpirit, and re- 
turned not again. Finding that the meſſengers, which he ſent? 
ſecond and a third time, were affected in the ſame manner, 
he went thither himſelf, and as he drew near to the place, be- 
gan alſo to propheſy. Upon his arrival at Nazoth, he con- 
tinued propheſying, and ſtripping off his upper garments, lay 
down on the ground all that day and the night following, 
which gave an opportunity to David to get off, and to have a 
private interview with Jonathan, wherein they ſwore to each 
other a perpetual friendſhip. Jonathan ſoon after venturing 
to intercede for David, fo incenſed his father, that he attempt- 
ed to kill him; which behaviour ſo convinced the young ma 
of the king's implacable reſentment againſt his friend, that he 
directly adviſed David to conſult his ſafety by flight. Then 


renewing their proteſtations of friendſhip, they tenderly em- 


Daw'd 
flees to 
Abimelech, 


who with 
all the 
prieſts at 
Nob are 
unjuſtly 
put to 
death by 
Saul. 


braced, and took a ſad farewell of each other. | 
David now deſpairing of ſecurity in Iſrael, fled with a fen 
followers to Nob, and Groth the high prieſt Ah:melech who re: 
ſided there ſurprized that he was not attended as uſual, ht 
pretended to have been ſent upon urgent buſineſs by the king 
and begged ſome refreſhment for himſelf and thoſe that were 
with him. Having obtained ſome of the ſhew-bread loaves, he 
then aſked for ſome arms; and the ſword of Goliath being 
brought him, he girt it on, and taking his leave of the hig 
prieſt, he fled to Achiſb king of Gath. Obſerving, however 
that the Phil;/tines endeavoured to prejudice Achiſb againſt bim 
he prudently feigned himſelf mad; ſo that Achi/þ ordering tum 
to be ſent away, he went and concealed himſelf in the cave o 
Adullam. | | | | Xo 4 
Saul, in the mean time, being informed by Doeg, an Edt 
mite, the chief of his herdſmen, that he had ſeen David a 
Nob, and that Abimelech had enquired of the Lord for him, and 
had furniſhed him with proviſions and a ſword, he immed! 


ately ordered the high prieſt and all his kindred to be brougil 


to him, and inveighing bitterly againſt him, without ging 
him leiſure to juſtify himſelf, he ordered them all to be put t 


death. His ſervants, however, declining to execute his com 
mand, he deſired Dozg the Edomite to perform that cruel office 
which he.immediately did, killing on the ſpot 85 innocent U 
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bs. The king, not ſatiated with this cruelty, cauſed the 
whole inhabitants of Nob, with all their cattle, to be put to 
the word. Abiathar, however, one of the ſons of Abimelech, 
eſcaped from this maſlacre and fled to David, who condoling 
vith him upon the ruin of his family, promiſed for the future 
to protect him at the hazard of his life. David, by this time, 
yas at the head of a conſiderable body of men, who from po- 
ſerty, diſcontent, and other motives, had joined him from dif- 
frent quarters. Having left his parents in the land of Moab, 
under the protection of the king, he, by the advice of the pro- 
het Cad, who was alſo; with him, went into the foreſt of 
Heth in the land of Judah; and hearing that the Philiſtines 
were ſpoiling Keilab, he marched and reſcued that city from 
the enemy. To avoid the purſuit of Saul, he went from 
thence with 600 followers to the wilderneſs of Ziph, where he 
kulked among the woods, caves, and rocks. Saul in vain 
endeavoured to ſeize him; Jonathan, however, found him out 
na wood, where they again renewed their covenant, Jona- 
than obtaining a promiſe that he ſhould be ſecond in autho- 
ity to David, when his friend was in poſſeſſion of the king- 
dom. Saul ſoon after, at the perſuaſion of the Ziphites, ſent 
2 party againſt him; but David having intelligence of their 
march, removed into the' wilderneſs of | Fauny whither he was 


do purſued by the king, who had almoſt encloſed him and 
eut off his eſcape, when he was haſtily obliged to retire to 
oppoſe an incurſion of the Philiſtines. David then removed 
into the wilderneſs of 5 and ſoon after was beſet by 


Saul, who had quickly repulſed the invaders, and returned in My 
purſuit of him with 3000 men. Saul one day happened, upon Da., 
at urgent occaſion, to enter alone into the cave where David generofity 
and his men lay concealed. Though David was immediately to Saul. 
weed by his followers to diſpatch his adverſary, he would 
not, however, liſten to their arguments, but only went ſoftly 

and cut off the ſkirt of his robe, and appeaſed the reſentment 

of his men, by repreſenting to them how' heinous a crime it 

was to ſtretch forth an hand againſt a lawful prince and the 

Lord's anointed. Saul was no ſooner gone out of the cave 

tian David followed him, and calling after him, begged of 

lim, in the moſt tender and reſpectful manner, no longer to 

entertain any unworthy ſuſpicions of him, giving him a proof 

of the innocency of his intentions, by ſhewing him the piece of 

lis robe which he had cut off. This inſtance of his generoſit 

b affected Saul that he burſt into tears, and with the utmoſt 
CmpunCtion acknowledged his guilt in perſecuting him un- 

uftly, owning that he was firmly perſuaded he would be king 

of {/rae}, and therefore deſired him to ſwear not to revenge 

the injuries he had done him upon any of his children. Having 

obtained this promiſe, he returned home: but David, not daring 

O truſt to his fair words, ſtill kept himſelf cloſe in the faſt- 

tells of the hills. 1 
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with great civility, to ſend him and his men ſome portion of his 


Incenſed David, that he ſwore to deſtroy his whole family; and 


of love and friendſh 


Retires to 
Garth. 


Nabal's flocks, had rather been a ſafeguard to them. David 


b 
made the king believe that cke booty he brought back with - 
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Much about this time the prophet Samwel died, in the g1th 
98th year of his age, and was buried at Ramah in great ſolem- 
nity, and with the — lamentation of the people. David 
meanwhile removed from Engedi to the wilderneſs of Para 
near to Aſaon or Carmel, which was alſo in the tribe of Pugh, 
In the neighbourhood of this place there lived a wealthy man, 
whoſe name was Nabal, of a proud and brutiſh diſpoſition, 
While David abode before in this wilderneſs, his men, who 
were under ftric diſcipline, inſtead of doing any injury to 


now hearing that Nabal was employed in his ſheep. ſhearing, 
which in thoſe countries was always a ſeaſon of great feſtivity 
and entertainment, ſent meſſengers to him, requeſting him, 


ood cheer. Nabal returned a moſt churliſh anſwer; which ſo 


for that purpoſe ſet out with 400 men. While he was on his 
march, he was met by l a prudent and beautiful woman, 
the wife of Nabal, who cing informed of the brutiſh behas 
viour of her huſband, had haſtily carried out an elegant and 
plentiful ſupply of proviſions, and, by a diſcreet apology, pre- 
vented him from putting his raſh 22 in execution; fo 
which he acknowleged himſelf greatly indebted to her. Naku 
dying ten days after, David ſent for Abigail, and married her 
Mi i Saul's daughter, having been given to another during 
is exile. Ws 1 
Returning ſoon after to the deſert of Ziph, Saul, unmindful of 
his former generoſity, came thither again in purſuit of him with 
goun men. David perceiving the great ſecurity that prevailedin 
is enemy's camp, had the confidence to enter it in the night 
time with his nephew Abiſbai, and brought off a cruiſe of wate 
and Saul's ſpear, which was ſtuck in the ground at his head 
This action gave Saul a ſecond proof of David's great gener 
ſity, which ſo affected him, that he acknowleged his folly an 
injuſtice with the moſt lively tokens of remorſe, and promiling 
never to ſeek his life any more, parted from him with expreſſion 


ip. 

David, however, PR the inſtability of Saul's temper 
would not rely too far upon his fair promiſes, but retired ono 
more to Aabiſb king of Gath, who received him very gracioully 
and allowed him and his retinue to live in the royal city. No 
long after, at his deſire, he gave him the city of Zillag, where 
he continued a year and four months, the number of his fol 
lowers increaſing every day, ſo that he ſoon found himſelf at tht 
head of a conſiderable army, many of Saul's beſt officers ant 
ſoldiers coming over to him. With theſe he uſed to make incur 
ſions, unknown to the king, into the countries of the Ge/w 
ites, Gerizites, and Amalekites, three nations under the Din 
anathema, and, to prevent any information, put all to ti 
ſword. Upon his return, certain ambiguous expreſſions, N 


= 
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taken from the Iſraelites. By this he fo intirely gained the The Phi- Et 
unfdence of Achiſb, that a war ſoon after breaking out between ines in- 9 
de Philiſtines and Iſraelites, Achiſp deſired him to attend him vade ½ 4 
uin his men to the field. The other Philiſtine chiefs, how - rael. 0 
wer, apprehenſive that David would make his peace with Saul, ki 
yeelerting to him in the time of the „„ ordered Achiſb = 10 
v end him back. Upon his return, finding the city of Zi4lag All 
hailed and burnt by the Amalekites, he immediately purſued the i 
ders ; and a few days after ſurprizing them in the evening, = 
moſt totally cut them off, and recovered all that they had 
ken from Zzihlag, and ſeveral rich ſpoils beſides. 

$4ul, in the mean time, having arrived with his army in the 
xighbourhood of the Philiſtines, upon viewing the great num- 
r of their troops, was filled with uneaſy apprehenſions. What 
kichtened his terror and deſpair, was his conviction that God 
had now forſaken him, he having conſulted him upon this preſ- 
ſg juncture, without receiving any anſwer. To eaſe his per- 
lexity he diſguiſed himſelf, and with two attendants went in 
the night to Endor, about three leagues from mount Gilboa where | 
he was encamped, to conſult a witch that lived there. As he gaz con- 
ad formerly put to death all thoſe who were found to uſe en- ſults the 
cantments, the woman ſuſpected that he only wanted to en- witch of 
tzpher, and inform againſt her; but upon his ſwearing ſecrecy, Endur 
be raiſed up the prophet Samuel, being then terribly alarmed about the 
terſelf, as ſhe diſcovered that it was the King who was come event of 
u perſon to enquire of her. Saul comforted her, and per- the war. 
rving the apparition, was ſtruck with awe, and bowed him- 
elf to. the ground. The apparition, or, as the text ſays, 
lance), then addreſſed him, and aſking him why he had diſturbed 
im to call him up, was anſwered by Saul, that the Phil:/tines 
vith a powerful army had invaded him; and that God having 
ſrlaken him, he was obliged in his extremity to call upon him. 
lame then replied, hy doſt thou aſt my advice, ſeeing thy dife 
Wedrence to God's commands hath alienated him from thee, and that 
V kingdom is given to David? Moreover the Lord will deliver 
the h $4 lad into the hands of the Philiſtines, and to-morrow 
ty and thy ſons ſball be 1ith me. This dreadful denunciation ſo 
e&ed Saul, that his ſtrength forſaking him, he fell flat on the 

ound, being quite exhauſted by faſting all the preceding day. 

s ſervants having raiſed him up, he was perſuaded by them 
adthe woman, tho with the greateſt reluctancy, to take ſome 
freſhmen ; after which he departed before break of day (4 ) ; 


1 


1 


\ 


(a) No place in Scripture has difficulties occur: ſome expli- 
en more canvaſſed, both by an- cations of it, however, appear 
dent and modern authors, than to us much more exceptionable 
tus paſſage. It muſt be acknow- than others, According to ſome, 
teed that in whatever ſenſe the the whole was only a meer cheat 
litory of the apparition is-taken, and juggle of the forcereſs ; and 
| | others, 
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Saul's de- A dreadful battle ſoon enſuing, the Iſraelites were totally routed: 
feat and and Saul ſeeing three of his ſons: ſlain, and being himſelf 
death. grievouſly wounded by the Philiſtine archers, for fear of fallin 
Bef. Ch. into their hands and being inſulted, ruſhed upon his own ft 
1055s. and died. The 3 next day could not forbear ventin 
their reſentment on his dead body and thoſe of his ſons, 'Th : 
mangled and hung them up upon the walls of Bethſhan; but ri 
rateful Jabeſbites remembering how Saul had ſaved them former. 
y from loſing their eyes and liberty, ſent ſome of their brayef 
men, and carrying them off in the night, gave them an honour 
able burial at Jah. The Ph:l:/tines, in conſequence of their 
victory, took: poſſeſſion of many of the. cities of the Ifraelites 
who fled to the mountains, and left them to the conquerors. 
David, two days after he was returned to Ziblag, received 
the news of the death of Saul and Jonathan by an Amaitlit, 
who brought him Saut's crown and bracelets; but unadyiſedly 
pretending that he had given the king his laſt wound at his de- 
lice, inſtead of meeting with an ample compenſation, which he 
doubtleſs expected, he was immediately put to death, for having 
lifted up his hand againſt the Lord's anointed. The melancholy 
news of the king's death, and the total defeat of the Ifratlites, 
_ fo affected David and his followers, that they rent their clothes, 
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and mourned, and wept and faſted until evening. David par- 


= 


others, who admit of an appari- 


tion, think it was the devil, or an 


evil ſpirit, which aſſumed the ſhape 
of Samuel. But it is contrary to 
all probability that the -woman 


would have dared to have given 


ſuch a dreadful denunciation to 
Saul; or if it was the devil, that 
he would ſo zealouſly have repre- 
hended him for his wickedneſs, or 


have uſed the name of God fo 


often in his ſhort intercourſe. 
Neither can we conceive it poſ- 
ſible for an evil ſpirit to foretel 
ſuch a caſual event as the rout of 
the IMaelites, and the death of 


Saul and his ſons; as the very 
prediction would be a motive to 


Faul to ſhun an engagement, and 
the Jfraelites, though in worſe 
circumſtances, had often been 


bleſſed with victory. It ſeems to 
have been the opinion of the an- 


cient Jeaus that Samuel's ghoſt ap- 


peared to the king; for in Eccle/i- 


afticus (chap. xlvi.) it is faid, 


4 


that Samuel after his death pro- 


phefied, and ſhewed the king hisend; | 


and the inſpired hiſtorian expreſly 


tells us the woman ſaw Samuel. Itis | 
not probable that if he had thought | 


it only a juggle of the ſorcereſs, or 
an evil ſpirit, he would have omit- 
ted every thing that tended to diſ 
cover the fraud, and in his narration 
inſerted every thing that tended to 


confirm the reality of the frophet's | 


appearance. Maſes and Elias we 


find, were ſeen converſing with | 


our Saviour, that is, their fouls 
aſſumed ſuch vehicles as were vil 
ble to mortal eyes; therefore it 1s 
not improbable that God, to make 
the greater impreſſion on Sau, 
might permit Samuel to appear, 
and reprove him; and that ſome. 
thing extraordinary happened, maj 
alſo be conjectured from theſhrieks 
of the woman. Waterland's Sem. 
Saurin Diſbert. u. iv.  Calmet Dif 
fert. ſur Papparit. Glanvilbs Su 
ucis. triumph. | 
hs FO ticularly, 
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teularly, being deeply affected with the loſs of his beloved - 


routed: | 
— wthan, compoſed one of the fineſt elegies that was ever penned, 
f falline © en him and his father. 5 | 
n fwors Soon after David; by God's direction, removed with his fa- David _ 
venting f mi and forces to Hebron, where he was anointed king over anointed 
Th h by thoſe of that tribe, who came to him in. multitudes ; king of 
but the J while Abner, Saul 8 1 proclaimed his ſon Iſpboſbeth, then Judab at 
former. I oyears old, king o lfrael at Mahanaim beyond Jordan. The Hebron. 
braveſt © two rival kings endeavoured each to ſtrengthen their party, The other 
10nour. I vithout committing any hoſtilities againſt each other, for two tribes ad- 
of their At length Abner paſſing the ecke. advanced with an here to 
raclites,  umy. to the pool of Gibeon, where he was oppoſed by Foab, Tibboſheths 
tors. Þ David's general, with the men of Judab. The two armies | 
eceived J being in fight of each other, Abner ſent Fab a challenge to fight 
alekite, Y melve of one army againſt twelve of the other. Theſe com- 
Iviſedly © hatants were no ſooner come within fight of each other, than 
his de- Y ach man took his antagoniſt by the head and ſheathed his ſword 
ich he J inhis body; ſo that they were all killed upon the ſpot. A battle 
having immediately enſuing, Abner's army was totally routed, and him- 
ncholy I {elf forced to fly for his life. He loſt, however, only 360 men; 
reli, Y nd of the troops of David there were only 20 men miſſing, 
Jothes, Y mong whom was Aſabel, Foab's brother, who, purſuing too 
id par- cgerly after Abner, was killed by him with a back-ſtroke of 
I his ſpear. After this battle David's party grew daily ſtronger, 
ud that of /Þbo/heth weaker ; the war, however, continued for 
15 f. ome time, till the death of /Þbeſbeth. | 
hired; Y ner, the chief ſupporter of Ihboſbeth's cauſe, ſet ſuch a ya- 
Apfel ue upon his own ſervices, that he preſumed to have a criminal 
rel, Tris J intercourſe with one of Saul's concubines, named Rizpah, 
hought which in thoſe days was looked upon as an indignity offered to 
reſs, of I the royal family, and an affecting of the kingdom. Being on 
eomit- ¶ thataccount gently reprimanded by Iſobeſbeth, he reſented the re- 
} todif- Y proof ſo highly, that he ſwore he would from that moment be- 
ration Y come a friend to David. Soon after, having made propoſals of 
ided to m accommodation to David, he went to him with his wife Mi- 
ophets J tal, whom Iſpbaſbeth had deſired him to conduct to her huſband. 
lan we Y Having now openly eſpouſed David's intereſt, he took his leave 
with J of him, with the deſign to reconcile all the tribes to his obe- 
ir ſouls } dence. Joab quickly after returning from an expedition againſt 
re vit- de Philiſlines, and hearing that Abner had been gracioully re- 
ore iti; Y ved by David, ſent for 15 back unknown to the king, and 
o make Elled him as ſoon as he came to the gate of the city, under pre- 
1 Sau, WI fence of revenging his brother A 22 's death, but much more 
appear, © likely from a motive of jealouſy, and to rid himſelf of ſo pow- 
t fome- ¶ erful a rival. David not being in a condition to puniſh Foab, 
d, may Y Was obliged to content himſelf with proteſting his innocence, 
ſhrieks J and imprecating vengeance on the author of the bloody deed; 
m. making a magnificent funeral for Abner, and following the corps 
er D himſelf as chief mourner. 5 | 
S-  Ihboſheth's affairs now declining apace, two of his captains, who is 
| Baanah and Rechab, conſpired againſt him, and barbaroully tr S 
ularly, Y Vor. I. ee N murdering 
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 rouſſy _ murdering, him on his bed, cut off his head, and brought it ö . 
= murdered David at Hebron; but inſtead of the reward they ex kel 64 
| | | | they expected, he 
| by two of rebuked them ſeverely, and ordered them to be put to 
bis own death, cauſing JÞbobeth's head to be buried in the ſepulchre ge 
captains. 42750 r 
. o/heth's death was no ſooner known, than all the tribes ac. 

: 1 ſembled at Hebron, to the number of 320,600 men, all oy 

OO leped as armed and expert watriors ; and a mutual compact being drawn 
”* - king by up between them and David, they anointed him king. An in- 

5 conſiderable party of Benjamites ſtill adhered”: to. the houſe of 
tribes, - Saul; but not being able to give David any diſturbance, he 
ef Ch. Without minding the malecontents, the following year inveſted 
the city of Ferſalem, which, notwithſtanding its almoſt im- 
. regnable ſituation, he made himſelf maſter of; and having ex- 
pelled the Febu/ites from thence,” he enlarged and fortified it, 

made it his chief reſidence, and called it the city of David, Hi. 
Ws. © ram king of Tyre, on the news of the reduction of ryan 
> - Touts the concluded a league of friendſhip with David; but the Phil/ins, 
\ Phil fines. jealous of his greatneſs, made a ſudden inroad into the count! 


and taking Bethlehem, encamped along the valley of Lela, 


David, who was then unprovided for them, flying to the cave 
of Adullam. Soon after receiving a favourable anſwer from God, 
he fell upon the enemy, and fo effectually routed them in two - 
different onſets, that they were never more able to make head 
8 againſt him, or any of his ſucceſſors. | us 
His grati- . David now reflecting on the goodneſs of God, which, after 
tude to protecting him in all his adverſity, had at length eſtabliſhed him 
Sod. in the kingdom, reſolved, with the higheſt ſentiments of he 
- +, tude and religion, to make his A x city the center of God's 
2 worthip, by tranſporting the ſacred ark thither. Having ac- 
| cordingly aſſembled zo, ooo of the chief men of 1/rael, he went 
with them to K:rjathjearim, where the ark had continued many 
years though upon occaſion it had ſometimes been removed to 
ifferent places; and having ſet it upon a new cart, either 
thro” inadvertency or neglect of the Divine law, which ordered 
it to be carried by the prieſts upon their ſhoulders, they pro- 
ceeded with it towards Feru/alem, the king and all that accom- ' 
| S b him playing upon inſtruments and ſinging and dancing 
before it. The cart, however, at Nachor's gg en be- 
ing ſhaken by the oxen, Uzz4h, who was one of its drivers, 
took hold of the ark, to prevent its falling; but, for his pre- 
ſumption, being immediately ſtruck dead, the whole aſſembly 
were filled with fear and awe. David terrified at the judgment, 
Was afraid, at that time, to carry the ark into Jeruſalem, but 
by | left it near the city in the houſe of Obed-Edom, where it conti- 
G — nued three months. God in the mean time bleſſing Obed-Edem 
| Aͥln an extraordinary manner, on account of the ark, David's 
| | apprehenſions vaniſhed ; and reflecting on the irregularity of bis 
| | former bg gez he now cauſed the ark to be carried to 7, 
Ulis zeal 7%#/alem by the prieſts; and having put on a linen ephod, danced 
: 


before it to the ſound of a great number of inſtruments; inſo- 
8 5 much, 
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buch, that Michal, who faw the proceſſion thro' a window, 
'tould not forbear deſpiſing and reflecting upon him, for acting, 
z ſhe thought, ſo far beneath a king of 


depoſited in a new tabernacle that was erected on purpoſe for it, 


” 


ed and rejoiced with the reſt of the company that attended 


7 this ſolemnity. Having diſmiſſed the people, he afterwards ap- 


pointed the claſſes of prieſts and Levites to officiate before it, ac- 
ording to their ſeveral functions, and choſe a number of ſingers 
and players upon muſical inſtruments, to celebrate the praiſes of 


| Godin their turns. ; | ES x 
By this time his palace being finiſhed, by the materials and and piety, _ 
workmen ſent to him by Hiram king of Tyre, he began to re- — <3 

! ; 


fe& upon the meanneſs of the habitation of the ark of God in 


"compariſon of his own, and conſulted with the prophet Nathan 


about the building of a ſtately temple to the Lord. Nathan at 
fut highly approved of his deſign ; but the might following God 
commanded him to forbid” it, and to aſſure David that he ac- 


cepted of his ſincere intentions, and would raiſe him up a fon 


and ſucceſſor who ſhould build him a temple 3 and that his poſ- 


- terity ſhould reign for many generations. In his future ſucceſs- 
ful wars with the Ph:l;/tines, Moabites, Amalekites, the kings of 


Tobah, Syria, and Edom, which we have related in the hiſtories 
bf thoſe people, he amaſſed prodigious quantities of the richeſt 
ſpoils ; the chief part of which, namely, the filver and gold, 
dedicated to the Lord, and laid aſide for the ſumptuous build- 
g beſides immenſe. quantities of copper, precious ſtones, 
yood, and other materials; ſo that at his death the wealth 
wuch was found, appropriated for that purpoſe, is almoſt be- 
yond belief. 8 8 0 | | 


Faying greatly extended his dominions, and rendered himſelf f 


formidable to all his neighbours, he made many excellent regu- 


ktions for the government of the kingdom. He appointed 


ye expert perſons over his finances, under Azmaveth and 


Tre. and judges in every tribe, to adminiſter juſtice to the 


9 77 He alſo appointed a great council for the affairs of re- 
Igion and ſtate. In ſacred matters, Zado# the ſon of Abitub, 
and Ahimelech the ſon of Abiathar, the two high-prieſts of the 
two different branches of Aaron's family, prefided ; but how 


they came both to exerciſe the pontifical office at the ſame time 


cannot be accounted for. The chief officers in the affairs of 
Tate were, David's own ſons, 7oab the general of the army, 


17 chief ſecretary, Seraiah recorder, Benaiah the captain 
", David [ 
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the Cherethites and Peletbites (A). 


x 1. 


(8) Who theſe Cherethi/es and were the conſtant guards of Da- 
Pethizes were is variouſly con- wid's perſon is ſdppoſed, from the 


Flured,” That they were ſol- title of ZuuaroPuvnar;, body- 
ders is evident; and that they 


guards, given them by Teſephus. 
CC: Cherethite, 


{jradl. The ark being 
"Fob a large quantity of burnt and peace offerings, and © - 
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His grati- 
tude to Jo- 
nathan's 
ſon. 


His war 
with the 


Ammon- 


. rtes, 
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David at the ſame time, not forgetting his affectionate as 
agements to his late generous friend Jonathan, ſent for his onl 
bo 1 to court, and after having ſhewed him all poſ- 
ſible tokens of friendſhip and tenderneſs, reſtored to him all hi 
grandfather Saul's eſtate, commanding Ziba his head-ſeryant to 
improve them to the beſt advantage for his maſter, whom he 
appointed to fit with his own ſons at the royal table every day; 
which bound that young prince to. his intereſt to the day of 

his death. | | 1 

His gratitude to the king of the Ammonites did not meet with 
the ſame returns; for his embaſſadors, who were ſent to congra- 
tulate the young king Hanun, were treated with the utmoſt in- 
dignity ; in reſentment for which Joab was ſent with a power- 
ful army againſt the Ammonites, whom he intirely defeated, 
with their Syrian confederates. The following year the Syrians 
appeared in the field with an immenſe army; but were ſo totally 
routed, that they were glad to purchaſe peace, by becoming tri- 
butaries. This favour, however, was not granted to the An- 
monites ; but Foab, the year after, entering their country, de- 
ſtroyed many of their cities, and put great numbers of the in- 
habitants to death, 

While Foab was employed with the army in the ſiege of Rab- 
bah, the capital of the Ammonites, which held out two years 
againſt him, David continued in Feruſalem ; and walking one 
evening on the roof of his palace, obſerved a beautiful woman 
bathing herſelf in her garden. Becoming enamoured of her, 
and his paſſion proving too violent to admit of any check from 
reaſon or religion, or even of a delay, he ſent for her and lay 
with her. Her name was Bathſheba, and ſhe was the wife of 
one of his braveſt captains, named Uriah, who was with Job 


at the ſiege of Rabbah. She proving with child, David to ſcreen 


her honourand his own crime, ſent immediately for Uriah, un- 


* — 


Cherethite, we have obſerved, is imagine the Pelethites were alſo I 


certainly but another name for 
Philiftine (Zephan, ii. 4. Exch. 
XXv. 16. 1 Sam. xxx. 14.) Many, 
however, 'think it highly impro- 


bable that David would have any 


of that hated uncircumciſed peo- 
ple to be his body- guard, and 
think that it was his firſt followers 
who had acquired that name by 
living with him in Philiſtia. And 
as it is no uncommon thing for 


bands of ſoldiers to take their 


name, not from the place of their 
nativity or their nation, but from 
ſome particular circumſtance, or 
the name of their leader, ſome 


raelites, ſo called from one Pele the 
ſon of Azmareth, who, we find (1 
Chron. xii. 3) reſorted to David 
while he was at Zilag, or from Ii. 
leth ſonof Jonathan,who was of the 
king's own tribe. The Cherethits 
and Pelethites are ſuppoſed to have 
been the only ſtanding mercenatſ 
forces; and the twelve bands, 
each of 24,000 men, that ſerve 
their reſpective months in the 
year, to have been the national 


militia of the tribes. Hi. l 
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der pretence of buſineſs ; and after a ſhort conference with him, 
deſired him to go home and refreſh himſelf. ' Uriah, however, 
inſtead of viſiting his wife, contented himſelf with ſleeping in 
the guard-room; and when the king ſeemed to wonder at his be- 
haviour, he replied, it was beneath the bravery of a captain to go 
and ſolace himſelf at home whilſt his general and fellow-ſoldiers 
were expoſed to the fatigues of a ſiege. David, the next day, tried 
another expedient, and inviting him to eat at his table, plied him 
well with wine; but Uriah, drunk as he was, ſpending that night 
alſo with the guards, the diſappointed king reſolved to ſacrifice 
his life, that he might ſafely gratify his own violent and unlawful 
paſſion. Uriah being ſoon after killed at Rabbah, in conſequence of and mar. 

rivate inſtructions ſent to Joab to expoſe him to the fury of the 

ſieged, David, as ſoon as poſſible, made Bath/heba his wife; 

and then joining his army before Rabbah, took and deſtroyed 
the place. David continued for ſeveral months, without an | 1" 
remorſe for having committed ſuch horrid crimes ; till at length Is reprove 8g [ 
God ſent Nathan the prophet to rouze him out of his adulterous ed by Na» # 
kthargy. This prophet, who, as Foſephus ſays, was a polite than. 2 
and a prudent man, that knew how to temper the ſeverity of by: 
wiſdom with ſweetneſs of manners, accoſted the king with a IE 
parable of a wealthy man, who had ſpared his own numerous | ; Þ | 
flocks, and ſeized upon an only favourite lamb of a poor neigh- 7 
bour, to feaſt a traveller that lodged with him. He dreſſed his 
ſtory with ſuch aggravating circumſtances, that the king in 
anger pronounced — of death — the perſon who had 
been guilty of ſuch an unnatural violence. He had no ſooner 
denounced ſentence, than Nathan made him ſenſible he had 
condemned himſelf; and recapitulating God's mercies to him, 1 
and contraſting them with his crimes, concluded with de- "ap 
nouncing the effects of the Divine reſentment againſt him; | 1 
that Ur:ah's murder would prove an endleſs ſource of bloodſhe | | þ 
in his own poſterity, and that his adultery, how private ſoever, ER 
ſhould be expiated by the open defilement of his own wives and | by | 
concubines, by thoſe of his own family, and in the face of. the s [Ht 
ſun, This terrible ſentence brought David to ſuch adeep ſenſe of x1;, re- at 
his guilt, that he could only ſay, I have ſinned againſt the Lord : pentance BY 
but the ſincere remorſe with which he uttered this, obtained an- 72 1 
immediate alleviation of the puniſhment, only the adulterous | 1p 
child was doomed to die. The child born by Bathfeba dying | 
according to the denunciation of Nathan, David again went in 
unto her, and ſhe conceived and bore a ſon, who was called Sa- 
bmon, and by Nathan, Fedidiah, or beloved of the Lord, 

Not long after David began to feel the bitter effects of the 
Divine anger denounced againſt him by Nathan. His eldeſt fon 
Ammon fel deſperately in love with Tamar, the daughter of 
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der, 


Ammon's 
inceſt, 


David by another queen, and full ſiſter of Abſalom, and pined 

away with a hopeleſs deſire of obtaining her, At length having 

communicated the ſecret to Jonadab his coulin-german, by his 1 

Wicked counſel he found means of decoying her into his apart= _ bl: 

ment, under pretence of making ſome cakes for him when he | 
| c 3 


Was 


was ſick; and having ſent away all his attendants far enough, 


immediately tore her virgin robes, put duſt on her head, and 


He is 
murdered 


| by Abſa- 


be had a proper opportunity for his deſign, he invited all his 


. 2 plauſible excuſe to ſave his honour, ſent for an. artful wo- 
man from Tehoah near Feruſalem, and inſtructed her to addrek 


he laid hold of her, and in ſpite of all her prayers and mon. 
ſtrances, firſt raviſhed her, and when his brutiſh-paſſion was fg. | 
tisfied, in a ſullen humour cauſed his ſervants to thruſt her out 
of his houſe. Such repeated barbarity ſo affected her, that ſhe 


went on crying to the houſe of her brother Aſalom, who being 
no leſs politic than proud and revengeful, adviſed her, in point 
of prudence, to. conceal her grief, as it was her brother and heir 
apparent to the crown who was her raviſher ; and he himſelf ſo 
artfully concealed his reſentment, that every one believed he had 
taken no notice of what had happened. David indeed ex- 
preſſed the utmoſt diſpleaſure againſt Ammon; but his tender- 
neſs prevented him from puniſhing him. Ab/alom continually 
kept alive his reſentment; and about two years after, thinkin 


brothers to a ſheep-ſhearing feaſt at Baal-bazor, his country 
ſeat, where, in the midſt of their —_ and drinking, his 
ſervants, by his orders, when he ove the ſignal to them, fel 
upon Ammon and flew him. Abſalom, dreading his father's re- 
ſentment of that barbarous murder, fled to Geſbur, where he 
was-entertained by his grandfather Talmai three whole years. 
David at length beginning to regret the abſence of Alſaln, 
Jab, who perceived his inclination, and that he wanted only 
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r 


herſelf to the king, under the perſonage of a diſtreſſed widow 
whoſe only ſon was going to be put to death for having killed hi 
brother in a fray ; ſo that if the king did not interpoſe in hb 
behalf, there would be a total end of her huſband's name ani h 


family. When ſhe, by her pathetic expreſſions of grief, ha lic 


Who is 


induced the king to a compliance with her feigned petition, ſhe WW tj 
at 1 gave him to know that the caſe ſne had been ſtating thi 
was Abſalom's; and that if in a private man the king was di- * 
poſed to be merciful, there was much more reaſon for his pa- wa 
doning his own fon. The king perceiving that Yoab, who ws WW wit 


reconciled; preſent, had put the woman upon this artifice, ordered him to ref 


to his fa- 

ther five 

years af- 
& -- So 


fetch Abſalom; but with this condition, that he ſhould not "WW dea 
proach the king's perſon, but retire to his own houſe. At the ing 
end of two years more, however, Abſalom prevailed with 7 wor 
to intercede farther for a full pardon, and to introduce him te ſent 
the king. ee at this time was in the bloom of youth, and 1 
greatly noted for the exceeding comelineſs of his perſon. Loc: er 
ing upon himſelf now as preſumptive heir of the crown, he aut 


ambition revived, and he immediately procured a ſump tuo Hay 


equipage of chariots, horſes, and running- footmen, to att cou; 
the eyes of the people; and by an affected popularity and ſeem:¶ licly 


ing compaffion for thoſe vvho came to the king for juſtice, he lee, 


inſtilled into their minds a bad opinion of his father's goverl Bll no h 
ent, and made them believe, that if he were in authority, 18 


- 


| 2 __ abufes would be reformed, By theſe arts and infinuations ham | 


inſpire | 


* —— 
1 


inſpired the people with a general diſaffection to the king, after 
40 years, according to the text; but we are rather TN fo 
think after four years (which is confirmed by the Syriac and 
Arabic verſions *) he obtained leave of his father to go and per- ; 
form a pretended vow in Hebron, where he had appointed the 85 
chief of his party to meet him, whilſt others, who were diſ- 
erſed thro* the tribes, were ordered to proclaim him king upon 
1 7 the ſignal given by the ſound of the trumpet. | | 
The conſpiracy was no ſooner 8 but a general in- And re- 
ſurrection followed in favour. of Abſalom ; and Achitophel, one 6f bels a- 
David's chief counſellors, alſo declared for him, in reſentment gainſt 
for the injury done to Bathſbeba, who is ſuppoſed to have been him. 
his grand-daughter. David hearing of the ſtrength of the con- Bef. Ch. 
piracy, thought it not ſafe to continue in Feruſalem 5 but leaving 1023. 
his palace to the care of ten of his concubines, he retired to- 
wards Jordan with his guards and beſt friends, leaving the cit 
with his head covered, bathed in tears, and his feet bare, whillt 
his ſorrowful retinue expreſſed their deep concern for him by 
the livelieſt expreſſions of real grief. The two high-prieſts fol- 
lowed him with the ark; but he ordered them to return to Je- 
ruſalem, and likewiſe deſired his old friend Huſbai the Archite, 
who joined him, to remain in the city, and to pretend to 
eſpouſe the cauſe of 4b/alom, that he might defeat the counſels 
of 1 and by means of the ſons of the high-prieſts ſend 
him intelligence of the enemy's deſigns. et os 
David had ſcarce paſſed over mount Olivet, when Ziba, whom 
he had ke Rn to Mephiboſbeth, brought him ſome neceſ- 
ſary proviſions; and being aſked where his maſter was, told F 
him that he was then at Feru/alem, vaunting that he would be ah 
ſhortly reſtored to the throne of 2 The credulous king be- 
29 this falſe accuſation, made a haſty grant of all Mephi- 
biſheth's eſtate to his perfidious ſervant. Advancing a little far- 
ther to a village called Bathurim, one Shimez, a deſcendant of 
daul's family, came out and threw ſtones at him, and, tho' he 
was ſurrounded by his guards and all his friends, loaded him 
with the bittereſt reproaches and execrations. David, however, 
reſtrained Abiſbai, one of his captains, from putting him to 
death, by reminding him of his more unnatural fon ; add- - 
ing, that if his curſes came from God, patience and reſignation 
would more effectually avert them than ſuch a bloody re- 
ſentment, | | 35 Too fn gs . 
Aſalom and his numerous party in the mean time entering 
Jvjalem, Huſbai joined him, and pretending great zeal for his 
cauſe, was quickly admitted into his greateſt confidence. 
Having taken poſſeſſion of the palace, he immediately, by the - 
counſel of Achitophel, placed a tent on the roof, and lay pub- 
lily with his father's concubines, that all the ſoldiers might 
ke, and conclude that after ſuch an indignity there could be 
no hopes of a reconciliation. 1 


* Calmer's Comment. Howel's Hiſt. Joſeph. Anti- l. 7. 
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1 


The re- 
bels de- 
feated, 

and A. fi- 
dem ſlain, 


2 promiſing to kill the king, which would directly put an end to 
all the elders of Iſrael; but Huſbai, foreſeeing that if it were 


Was aſked, gave an oppoſite counſe], He adviſed rather to dela 


till a numerous army was come together, they might be aſſured 


viſed him inſtantly to paſs the Fordan, leſt Abſalom ſhould 


naim, where he found the people well affected to his cauſe, and 
was plentifully ſupplied with all kinds of proviſions. 


command to Amaſa; and then proceeded over the Jordan, and 


; copaged near the foreſt of Ephraim, and, after an obſtinate 
diſp 

. tangled in the thick boughs of an oak, ſo that his mule running 

. Who continued at Mabanaim, had given a ſtrict charge to be 


vent a farther effuſion of blood. Upon the news of Ab/alm's 
death, the rebels immediately diſperſed. David in the mean 


-able to ſuppreſs his tears, he withdrew to the apartment over 


public, to receive the congratulations of his army an of the 
people, who being now ſenſible of the folly of their rebellion, 
- Krove who ſhould be moſt forward for his reſtoration, „ 


, 


A GENERAL HISTORY 
Achitophel next propoſed that he ſhould: have leave to march 


with 12,000 choſen men, that very night, againſt David and 
his little army, and attack them while weary with their flight, 


the war. This counſel was greatly approved by Ab/alom, and 


followed, David would inevitably be loſt, when his opinion 


the attempt; for as David and his men, he ſaid, were known to bo 
brave, and at that time both.exaſperated and deſperate, in caſe the 
party ſent againſt them ſhould be worſted, this would be a means 
of diſcouraging others from joining him; whereas if he ſtayel 


of victory. This counſel being preferred by Ab/alom and the 
chiefs of the party, Achitophel, either taking it amiſs that his ad- 
vice was flighted, or perceiving by Ab/alom's weak conduct that 
his affairs would not probably ſucceed, returned home in dif. 

uſt, and ſettling his family affairs, went and hanged himſelf, 
22 in the mean time informing David of his danger, ad- 


change his mind, and come and fall upon him on a ſudden. 
David accordingly croſſed the 2 and proceeded to Maba- 


Abſalom having tarried at Feruſalem, according to Huſhai's ad- 
vice, till he had aſſembled a numerous army, gave the chief 


encamped in the land of Gilead. Soon after the two armies 


ute, the rebels were diſcomfited, with the loſs of 20,000 
men; and Alſalom flying into the wood, his buſhy hair was en- 


from under him, left him ſuſpended between heaven and earth, 
Joab being informed of this accident, notwithſtanding Davis, 


very careful of his ſon's life, he went and thruſt three darts 
thro” his body; and then cauſed a retreat to be ſounded, to pre- 


time waiting at Mabanaim, impatient to hear the ſucceſs of the 
action, was no ſooner informed of his ſon's death, than, not 


the gate, and gave a full vent to his grief; and the army hear- 
ing of his diſtreſs, ſtole ſilently into the city, as if they had dons 
amiſs, and had been ſhamefully defeated. 

Juoab perceiving the bad conſequences of the king's untimely 
grief, went and upbraided him, in very inſolent terms, for not 
returning thanks to his friends, who had ſaved his life at the 
hazard ef their own; and prevailed upon him to appear in 


E 


tribe of Fudah, however, not being ſo zealous as he expected, he 


larch 8 toes 

2 fired the two high- prieſts to chide them for their backward- 
* . and to 8 Amaſa, Abſalom's general, that if he would 
nd to come over to him, he ſhould be his chief general, in the room 

and of Jab, whoſe infolence began to be inſutterable, 

were avid ſeeing all things conſpire to his reſtoration, proceeded 
inion to the Jordan, and was received by the tribe of Judah at Gilgal. 
delay WY inet alſo came hither at the head of 1000 Benjamites, and fal- 
tobe ling proſtrate at the Hangs feet, begged he would pardon his 
e the former infolence. David, unwilling to eclipſe the public joy 
eans with the blood of. any one, generouſly confirmed his pardon 
ayed with an oath. Being accompanied over Jordan by his old friend 
ured WY Birzillai, who had ſupplied him with proviſions when at Ma- 


banaim, he preſſed him to go and ſpend the reſt of his days with 
him at Jeruſalem. But the good old man excuſing himſelf on 
account of his age, which had rendered him incapable of taſt- 


dif ing the pleaſures of a court, deſired him to beſtow his favours 
elf, on his ſon Chimbam ; which requeſt was readily granted. 

ad. Before the king arrived at Feruſalem, a rupture happened be- A new re- 
ould twixt the tribe of Judah and the other tribes, who complained volt a- 

den, that before they had leiſure to aſſemble fully, the men of Judah gainſt the 
ala. bad undertaken to conduct the king. David ſhewing ſome par- king. 

and tiality to his own tribe, and the others, after ſome warm re- 


monſtrances, thinking themſelves highly injured, Sheba, a fac- 
tious fellow of the tribe of Benjamin, took occaſion to blow 
the re and to gather all the malecontents about him. 


David in the mean time being conducted by his own tribe 
nies to Jeruſalem, immediately conſulted about ſuppreſſing this new 
nate WW revolt.” He ordered Amaſa, whom he declared his general, to 
000 aſemble what forces he could out of Judab, with the greateſt 
en- dipatch. Amaſa, however, meeting with greater difficulty 
ing WW than was expected, the king gave the command of his guards, 
th, and of thoſe few troops he had about him, to Abiſbai, Foab's 
vid, brother, another of his generals, and ordered him to march in 
be BW queſt of Sheba, Joab, who ſeems to have been in high diſgrace, 
arts WW vent along with his brother, without any order; and Amaſa 
re- Paving joined them at Gibeon, he advanced, with all ſeemin 
1's fiendlineſs, to ſalute him; but treacherouſly ſtabbed him wi 
ean his ſword, Leaving him to wallow in his blood, he proclaimed 
the WW bimſelf general in chief; and taking the army with him, pur- 
not WW ſued after Seba, whom he ſoon after beſieged in Abel, a city of 
ver the tribe of Naphtali. The rebel's head being thrown over the which is 
ar- wall by the citizens, he returned to Jeruſalem, with the honour quelled 
"ne of having quaſhed a dangerous revolt, and reſtored univerſal upon the 
peace to the kingdom. Having again raiſed his credit by this 44, of 
ely eminent ſervice, the king found himſelf obliged to expreſs his 52 the 
not WI *Pprobation of it, by reſtoring him to his former poſt, which chief. 
the be enjoyed during the remaining part of that reign. 
in wo years after this, a famine happening in the land for A famine 
che tee years together, David conſulted the Lord concerning the in the 
. Puſe of it; and was anſyered, that it was for the murder ox land. 
| we 
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were paid for every perſon numbered. David, perhaps, didi 
from wrong motives, without any neceſſity, in time of pro- 


alone. Something or other in 


work with a very unwilling mind, tho” in other caſes not ven 
ſcrupulous. At the end of nine months and twenty days, 
and the other commiſſioners returned with the muſter-roll, by 


evident tokens of the Divine diſpleaſure; and on Joab's retum 


Which 

brings a 
peſtilence 
on the 
land. 


the Oizeonites, whom Saul and his bloody houſe had cauſed 1 | 
by them, he complied with their demand; but ſpare 10 


executed, the nation was bleſſed with plenty. The Pin 
after this, venturing to qo in arms againſt him, were de 


bear arms, and 500,000 in Judah; but of the men that be- 


A GENERAL HISTORY 


lain. He then ſent to the Gibeonites, to know what ſatisfaGio vpe 
they deſired: and when he was told they wanted ſeven mie! be 
of Saul s family to be delivered to them, and to be put to dea ee 


boſheth, who, upon his return to Zeru/alem, after the rebel 
of Ab alom, had juſtified himſelf from the baſe aſperſions 1 15 
treacherous ſervant. As ſoon as the deſcendants of Sau! were 


feated in four ſucceſſive 
hiſtory. ' 1 | 

David had not long enjoyed the fruit of theſe victories, he 
fore he brought a New judgment upon his kingdom, by ge. 
firing to know the number of his ſubjects. The text fays, tha 
the Hraelites had provoked God's anger againſt them, and that 
therefore David was tempted to number them. What was hi 
tranſgreſſion is uncertain; for the numbering of the peoples 
expreſsly allowed by the law of Maſes, provided half a ſheke 


battles, as we have related in the 


found peace, with a ſeeming confidence in his own Rtrength, 
and contrary to his centinual 3 of truſting in God 

the propoſal was certainly irre- 
gular ; for 1 remonſtrated againſt it with great earneltnek: 
and when the king perſiſted in his reſolution, went about the 


which.it appeared that in ae! there were 800,000 men fit to 


longed to the tribes of Levi and Benjamin there was no liſt given 
in. David, before that could be taken, had probably felt ſome 


was ftruck with a lively ſenſe of his folly, which broke out u de 
expreſſions of the deepeſt remorſe. On the next morning the. 
prophet Gad was ſent to him to chuſe, as a puniſhment for hf 
| fin, either a three years famine, or, according to the book 0 ba 
Chronicles, a ſeven years famine, including probably the three f 
years on account of the Gibeonites and the intermediate year, c ** 
to be three months purſued by his enemies, or to ſuffer a three * 
days peſtilence. David choſe the three days peſtilence as the "ns 
more equal puniſhment and more n i under the direc- 4 
tion of Heaven: and no ſooner had he made the diſmal choice e. 
than that dreadful diſtemper received the Divine commiſſion, * 
and-executed it with ſuch amazing ſwiftneſs, that it had de- . 
ſtroyed 70,000 men before its time was expired. But when i ge 
was going to fall upon Feruſalem, God was pleaſed to put a ſtop 


.- 0 it, at the prayer of David, who beholding the miniſter 0 


4 prince: of the Jebuſites, humbly intreated that God would 


Divine vengeance ſtanding over the threſhing-floor of Ara) 


{pare 


l 2M 
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ſpare the innocent people, what vengeance. ſoever might light 
won him, who was chiefly guilty. As he was expecting ſome . EE 9 
heavy ſtroke, the prophet came to him, and commanded him to = 
red an altar on that ſpot of ground over which he had ſeen | 
te angel. This he immediately performed; and having pur- 
chaſed the place, and ſome oxen for ſacrifice, for 50 ſhekels-of - 
ler, he offered burnt offerings and peace offerings, God de- 
daring his acceptance of them and his reconciliation, by a mi- 
"culous fire which deſcended from heaven. The book of Chro- 
nals ſeems here again to claſh with that of Samuel, in ſaying - 
tit David paid to Araunah 600 ſhekels of gold. To reconcile 
the difference, it is ſuppoſed there was a ſecond bargain, and 
that this laſt price was paid for the whole mountain of Moriah, - _ 
which he had then made choice of to build the temple —_ 
upon “. | | | N 
"David ſoon after wiring at his 7oth year, found his ſtrength 
and natural heat ſo exhauſted by a continual ſeries of wars, fa- 
tices, and misfortunes, that no clothes could keep him warm; 
o that his ſervants were forced to ſeek out a young beautiful 
virgin to cheriſh him and lie in his boſom. His eldeſt ſon Adonijalbs 
fimijah, who was born next after Ab/alom, obſerving his declin- conſpi- 
ing ſtate, began to entertain thoughts of making himſelf king, racy. 
reſuming that his father either could not or would not obſtruct 
In. He provided a ſumptuous equipage of chariots, guards, 
and running-footmen ; and having gained Foab the general of 
the forces, and Abiathar one of the high-prieſts, over to his 
n he invited all the king's ſons, except Solomon, and almoſt 
all the great officers of the court, to a ſumptuous entertainment 
at Enrogel, when the deſign was formed to proclaim him king. 
Nathan the prophet ſuſpecting their purpoſe, went directly to 
Bathſheba, and urged her to go and put the king in mind of his 
promiſe in favour of her ſon and his pupil Solomon. Whilſt ſhe 
was {till ſpeaking, Nathan, as had been before agreed, came in 
and gave the king an account of Adonyjah's feaſt and intention. 
David ſurprized with this report, ordered Solomon immediately | 
to be ſet on his mule and to be carried to Gihon, accompanied Solon 
with his guards, with Zadol, Benaiah, and ſome others of his proclaim- 
chief officers, there to be anointed king, then to be brought ed. | | 
back, ſeated upon the royal throne, and there proclaimed his 1 
lucceſſor by the ſound of the trumpet. The king's command FA 
was executed with ſuch ſpeed, that Adonyah and his company 3 
had not the leaſt notice of it till they were alarmed with the - „ Fe 
unverfal ſhouts of, Long live king Solomon. While they were | Ih 
at a loſs to account for be noiſe, Jonathan the ſon of Abiathar A 
came and informed them, that Solomon, by David's expreſs order, 70 
was anointed king; which news ſtruck them with ſuch amaze- & | 
ment, that they all fled with the utmoſt ſpeed ; and Adonyah, i q 
ſeeing himſelf forſaken, went and took ſanQuary ,at the horns I's 
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death. 


David now finding himſelf near his end, ordered all the 
princes of IJſrael and Fudab, and all the officers of his cour 
and army, with the prieſts and Levites, to attend him; and in 


a ſolemn oration put them in mind of God's goodneſs to him 
and of his deſignation of Solomon to ſucceed in his throne, and 


to build him a temple. He then told them that he had made 
great preparations for that edifice, and had laid up immenſe 


David .. 

dies. 

Bef. Ch. 
1015. 


Solomon 
eauſes Ado- 
nijab and 
Joab to be 
put to 
death. 


quantities of gold, ſilver, copper, iron, and other materials (a) T 
ing, MW; 


all which, together with the plans and models of the buil 
the order and diſpoſition of the ſeveral branches of the Divine 
ſervice, the courſes of the prieſts and Lewes, of the muſicians, 


ſingers, and porters, the plan for eſtabliſhing judges and courts 
of juſtice, with many other religious, civil, and military regu | 


lations, he now reſigned up to him, to be perfected and im- 


proved as his own wiſdom ſhould direct him. In this aſſembly | 


Solomon was again anointed in a more public manner, and ſo- 
lemnly acknowleged by all the tribes, Zado# at the fame time 
being declared ſole high-prieſt. The king, not long after this, 
ſent for Salomon, and gave him his laſt inſtructions. David ſoon 
after died, in the 7cth year of his age, after having reigned ſeven 


years in Hebron over the houſe of Judah, and 33 over all the 


twelve tribes. He left an immenſe treaſure behind him, beſides 


that which he had dedicated to the ſervice of the temple, and was 


buried in a magnificent tomb in that part of Feru/alem which 
was called by his name. 


Solomon was hardly ſeated on the throne of his father when MW: 


Adonijab, whether from youthful indiſcretion, or an ambitious 
view, is uncertain, deſired Abi/hag, the late king's concubine, 


in marriage. The king, however, was ſo far from granting his 


requeſt, that looking upon it as an avowed deſign to renew his 


pretenſions to the crown, he cauſed him immediately to be put 
to death. Abiathar and Joab ſeem to have been the adviſers of | 


Adonijah : Solomon, therefore, diveſted Abiathar of his ſhare in 
the prieſthood, and baniſhed him to Anathoth, and cauſed Joa 
to be put to death, even at the altar, whither he had fled for 


* 
— 


— 


(a) Dawid is ſaid to have pre- was reckoned were of much lels 
ſen:ed 5000 talents of ſilver, and value than the Maſaic talents; ſor 
30co talents of gold of Ophir ; 


jectures that David muſt have puted by theſe laſt talents, would 


eſtabliſhed a navigation to that exceed the value of eight hund: 
country to have got ſo much gold millions of our money, wht 


cured by the ſpoils made a ſepa- temple of ſolid filver, Prid. Con- 


of that kind, as the gold pro- was ſufficient to have built all that 


rate article. He likewiſe ſuppoſes ne&. b. i. 


that the talents by which the ſum | 3 
N 4 6" ſanQuaye | 
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of the altar. Solomon, however, pardoned him; but afſirazf 
him his next diſloyal attempt would certainly be puniſhed win 


what was given by David and the i 
from whence dean Prideaux con- people for the building, if com. 


OF THE WORLD. 


aſſured uary. He next ſent for Shimei, and confined him to Je- 
d with em as a priſoner at large, but with a ſtrict injunction not 

move out of the place upon pain of death. The old man 
all the inked the king for his unexpected clemency ; but venturing 
S court Wine years after to tranſgreſs his orders, and to ride out 
any ter two run- away ſervants, he was put to death for it at his 
; Mm, pt 0 4 ; 
e and Having thus ſecured his kingdom at home by cutting off 
1 made I heads of the faction that was againſt him, he ſtrengthened 
menſe Wiz intereſt abroad by marrying the daughter of the king of 
5 (4); Int, who gave her fn dower the city of Gezer which he had 
= Who ken from the Canaanites, which being then in ruins, Solomon 

ne 


aſed it to be rebuilt. The young king, who is generally ſup- 
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clans, ned to have been educated by Nathan, began his reign with 
courts WI jeep ſenſe of religion, and ſoon after his marriage went to 
regu- ehen, where he offered 1000 ſacrifices in acknowledgment of 
d im. Maas goodneſs to him. The following night the Tord ap- His choice 
_— Wearing to him in a dream, and promiſing to grant him what- of wiſdom, 


time 


this, 
{ ſoon 
ſeven 


Il the 


elides 
d was 


yhich | 


when 


itious 
_ 
g his 
w his 
e put 
Is 


ar he ſhould aſk, the young monarch, conſcious of his ten- 
kr years, begged only for ſuch a degree of wiſdom, as might 
mble him to govern with that prudence and ſagacity as be- 
me a king J Iſrael ; which modeſt requeſt was ſo pleaſing 
God, that he promiſed to give him ſuch a ſhare of wiſdom 
nd knowlege as had never been poſſeſſed by any mortal; be- 
Wits ſuch wealth, honour, and other earthly bleſſings as he had 
bjudiciouſly overlooked. It was not long before he gave his 


bpaſs a right judgment between two women, each contend- 
to be the mother of a living child, and diſclaiming a dead 
de with ſuch equal ardour, that it was thought impoſſible to 
judge the infants to their right mothers. As there was no evi- 
ace to direct the judgment, he found an expedient to make 
ature determine the diſpute ; for by ordering the living child 


b be divided by a ſword between the contending mothers, 


le real one was ſo alarmed, that ſhe earneſtly entreated the 
Ing to ſave the infant and give it to her adverſary, while the 
er very unconcernedly agreed to the propoſal for butchering 
L His juſt and extraordinary deciſion of this difficult matter 
ned his reputation through all his dominions, and cauſed 
in to be reſpected and revered by all his ſubjects; though ac- 
ing to the learned archbiſhop Uſer, he was at this time 
* years of age. | | 


ple a proof of his excellent wiſdom in the method he took 


le rendered himſelf no leſs conſpicuous by the choice he His mag- 
ade of his officers, by the order and magnificence of his court, nificence. 


proviſions for his houſe; the number and richneſs of his 
lbles, chariots, horſes, ſtalls, and equipage, by the ſettling of 
cuſtoms and finances, and the regulating of his guards 


ad his army, which added to the vaſt number of his ſubjects 


ad his immenfe riches, gave him ſuch a powerful ſway, that 
e lived in the profoundeſt peace, plenty, and grandeur of any 
Mnce of his time. All the neighbouring nations either wu 
N | . his 

- | 
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wiſdom and magnificence, he was reforted to from all parts of 


the world. The continual concourſe of ftrangers to his me- 
tropolis, enriched it to ſuch a degree, that gold and filver ſeem. 


ed, to have Joft their intrinhic value by their extraordinary | 
abundance. The revenue which his navy brought him in. 
excluſive of his cuſtoms, amounted to 666 talents of gold. = 


He makes Hiram king of Tyre, David's old friend and ally, was the 


a treaty firſt who ſent ambaſſadors to congratulate his acceſſion to the 


with Hi. "throne. Solomon returned the embaſly, and acquainting him 
ram king ich his deſign of building the — J 
of Bre. ply him with wood and workmen. Hiram very readily com: 

| Pied with his deſire, and in conſideration of his 
olomon agreed to furniſh him yearly with 20,000 meſes s 


wheat, and 20,000 meaſures of pure oil for his houſhold, be- 


ſides the ſame quantities of barley, wheat, wine and oil which 

he had enga 20 d 

the work. Having thus regulated what regarded the 

ur entered into an alliance which continued during thar 
ves. | | 


Solomon, to carry on the ſtypenduous building with greater 


eaſe and ſpeed, cauſed an account to be taken of all the Ca. 
naanites and foreign ſlaves that were in the land, and finding 
them to amount to 153,600, he appointed 70,000 of them to 
carry burdens, 80,000 to hew timb 

., tains, and the remaining 3600 to be overſeers over them. 


his own ſubjects, he ſent zo, ooo to work with the king of Is 


men in the quarries of Libanus, 10,000 by turns every month, 


1 An immenſe number of excellent artiſts being emp oyed, he | 


building was able to lay the foundations of this vaſt ſtructure in the 
of the fourth year of ; 
temple. ture of the Iſraelites from Egypt; and the work was carried on 


finiſhed. with ſuch prodigious ſpeed, that it was finiſhed in little more 11 


Bet. Chr. than ſeven years (A), in ſach a rich and ſumptuous manner 
1004. as eafily excelled any thing then extant of that kind; thoug 
perhaps not in that magnificent manner in which we nave 


ſeen it repreſented in a vaſt number of plans, which the au- | 
thors have formed more from the prophetic account of pehieh, 1 
or from Joſephus, or the Fewiſh Rabbies, than from the me- 


ſures and deſcriptions in the books of Kings and Chronicles. 


What is ſtill more ſurprizing, all the materials of the 191 Ia 


whether timber, ſtone, or metal, were ſo prepared and adju 
before they were brought together, that no other tools wer? 


wanted or heard than what were neceſſary to the joining them 


to each other. 


* 


8 
"IF * 


(a) The building of Diana's leſs than 360,000 men were tid 


temple at Zphe/us, employed all up for 20 years together. 
Aſa for the ſpace of 200 years; Plin, I. xxxvi. c. 12. 
and in erecting one pyramid, no | gelen 


5 


his friends or allies, or paid him tribute. For his ' excellent 


deſired him to ſup- 


to give to his ſervants that were em ons | 
ding, 
ng, 


er and ſtone in the moun- 


is reign, which was the 480th after the depar- } 


FR 
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$11, to celebrate the dedication: of this new temple with The tem- 


t rater maghificence, choſe to defer it till the next year, which ple ſo- 
s of is the jubilee, giving notice to the elders of 1/ae/, the prin- jemnly 
me- es of the tribes, and the heads of the families, to repair to dedicated. 
em» nale at the time appointed. The ceremony began on the 
ury Þ eighth day of the ſeventh month of the ſacred year, and laſted 
in, I gen days, at the end of which began the feaſt of the taber- 
Yds, which likewiſe laſted ſeven days; ſo that the vaſt con- 
the curle of people who were invited by the king, and flocked to 
the iat ſolemnity, ſtaid at leaſt fourteen days in Jeruſalem. On the 
bim F 5 day, the prieſts, 1 N by the king and the elders of the 
ſup⸗ kople, carried the ark with a pompous proceſſion from the taber- 
om Þ cle which David had erected for it to the temple, and de- 
15 I whted it in the moſt holy place, while others of the prieſts of- 
$0 bel an infinite number of ſacrifices in all the places thro? 
be- lieb the ark paſſed. The tabernacle of the covenant made 
hich ly Mojes, the golden candleſtick, the altar of incenſe, and other 
Ain ted utenſils of the ſanctuary, were at this time alſo brought 
une em Gibcon and laid up in the temple, though not uſed, as 
their 7 5 had provided others larger and more magnificent. 
I Niile the prieſts were depoſiting the ark in the moſt hol 
eater nice, the air rung with the ſound of 120 trumpets, and wi 
e. IT voices of the Levites, who ſang the praiſes of God, re- 
ding nating'theſe words at proper ftanzas, Give thanks to the Lord 
ni fi he is good, and his mercy endureth 2 ever. The prieſts had 
MN i boner left the holy place, than God took poſſeſſion, as it 
a te, of his new temple, by falling it with a miraculous cloud, 
yes | nomuch that the prieſts could not continue to officiate. 
15 Samen, who ſtood upon a brazen ſcaffold three cubits high 
be f ehre the altar, obſerving the miraculous cloud, kneeled down 
n the Wards the ſanctuary, and ſpreading his hands towards hea- 
1025 e dedicated the ſacred building to God in an elegant and 
n cut prayer which he then made in their hearing, intreat- 
more ly the divine mercy to make it its reſidence, and to hear the 
nn chers of all, whether Jews or gentiles, who upon any oc- 
dae alon, either of public or private calamity, might direct their 
. Myers to him thither. The ſpacious altar, in the mean time, 
: 5 Ying covered with proper victims, as ſoon as his prayer was 
| 55 ak, they were conſumed by a miraculous fire, as a token 
Nan! ide divine favour and acceptance. The king then turnin 
Wer ide people, after he had bleſſed them, gave them a {tric 
10 el Y Wye to be ſincere in their duty towards God, to walk in 
bern Iffatutes, and obſerve his laws. On this occaſion there are 
then i to have been ſacrificed 22,000 oxen, and 120,000 ſheep; 
N whether all on one day, or during the fourteen days that 
Au people were aſſembled, is not agreed *. : 
— L the night that followed the dedication, according to the 
2 Meral opinion, though according to others, not till above 
> (ab | & | 


— 


b Eings ix. 2 Chron, v. vi. vii. Joſeph. 1, viii, Patrick's Comment. 


fourteen 


” — CS = =_ 9 


his promiſes to him and his amy; provided he and they 


Solomon's 


palaces. . 


- * fourteen years after, God again appeared to Solomon in a dreany 


* 


and declared his acceptance of that fumptuous edifice, renew 


ſerved him with an upright heart; but if they provoked him 


by their idolatry and diſobedience, he would cut them off, 


overturn his kingdom, and deſtroy the temple. 


Solomon having a particular taſte for building, had no ſooner. 


finiſhed and conſecrated the temple, than he cauſed a palace 


to be built for himſelf with the greateſt magnificence and 
ſplendor, another for his Egyptian queen, and a third that was 
Called the houſe of the fore 92 

ſhady place near Jeruſalem, where he chiefly choſe to reſide, 
Theſe were the works of thirteen years; and as Hiram had 


Lebanon, ſuppoſed to be in ſome 


kindly ſupplied him with men, money, and materials, he pre- 


His navy. 


ſented him with twenty cities in Galilee; but the Thrian king 
refuſing to accept of them, Solomon built them anew himſelf, 


and planted colonies of //raelites in them. * conclude the 
2 


account of his buildings: he built the walls of Jeruſalmm, and 
a ſenate-houſe in the ſame city call Mill. He repaired and 


fortified Hazor, Megiddo, the two Bethhorons, Baalah, Tad- 


mor or Palmyra, beſides ſeveral other ſtore cities for his cha- 
riots and horſes, for his magazines of corn, wine, oil, and 


other proviſions and ammunition. He reduced the Syrians of | 


Hamath Zobah, who had preſumed to revolt, and brought un- 
der his yoke the remainder of the Amorites, Hittites, Periz- 
z:ites, Hivites, and Febuſites, who ſeem to have remained hither- 

„ ; and on them he laid all the drudgery and ſervile 
abour. 


A large ſupply of wealth being as neceſſary as a multitude of 


hands to carry on his many expenſive buildings, Solomon carefully 
cultivated the trade to Ophir, which his Fer is ſuppoſed to 
have begun from Eloth and Eziongeber, two ports on the 


ſea. His fleet being partly manned with expert mariners from | 
Tyre, and partly with his own ſubjects, proceeded to Ophir(B), 


and in about three years time brought him back an immenſe 


weight of gold and filver, beſides ſeveral kinds of precious ſtones, | 


— 0 


(B) Authors are not at all agreed pretend to be deſcended from the | 


where to look for this land of Fewws ſent thither by Solomon, 


Ophir. Some have ſuppoſed it in Dean Prideaux thinks Ophir lay on 


America, ſome on the coaſt of the ſouthern coaſt of A alia. 


Africa, ſome in Spain, others in The moſt probable conjecture 15, 


| Armenia. But if we attend to the that Ophir was in ſome of thoſe 


circumftances of the hiſtory, it will remote rich countries eaſt fron 
appear to have been ſome place the Ganges, and perhaps as oy 
in the Fall- Indies, which is the China or Japan, which all ſl 
opinion of Jaſephus. Bochart places | 
it in the iſland of Ceylon, others met, Prideaux, Grot. Ar. Maia. 
in Siam or in the kingdom of Huet. Nat. di/played, 
Pegu, the inhabitants of which | 
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abounds with the fineſt gold. Cal. 


ſpices, | 


SSS 855 


bu 


be, his palaces and gardens, an 
J court and capital, ſhe expreſſed her aſtoniſhment in the warm 


ich perfumes. 


« I fay. The number of his wives amounted to 700, beſides l 
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120 ebony and other curious wood, ivory, peacocks, mon- 
3 and other rarities. The gold itſel amounted to 450 
alents, beſides the profit which he made of all the other com- 
nodities. Some of the precious woods the king beſtowed in 


Aorning the galleries about the temple, and in making of a 


1 pet number of muſical inſtruments for the ſervice of God. 


annual revenues were 666 talents of gold, beſides the tri- 
lutes of the nations that were in ſubjection to him, the ſub- 
dies which the V aelites paid, and the ſums ariſing from the 
nerchants for his cuſtoms. The bucklers of his guards were 
of gold, the ivory throne where he ſat was overlaid with it, 
= all the utenſils of his palaces and veſſels of his table were 
of the ſame metal. To ſee the face, and hear the wiſdom of 
the renowned Salomon, was the prevailing ambition of the great 
nen of that age. x 


Captivated with this deſire, the queen of Sheba, or Arabia, He is vi- 
Jeruſalem. She brought ſited by 
mth her a vaſt number of camels laden with gold, precious the queen 
fones, and ſuch rich ſpices and perfumes as had not till then of Shebe. 
ben known even in Solomon's court; by all which the ſplen- 


$ is generally ſuppoſed, came to 


ddneſs of her equipage and retinue may be gueſſed. Her pur- 
joſe was to try if Solomon's wiſdom was anſwerable to the bigh 


J commendations ſhe had heard of it, and therefore in diſcourſe 


he propoſed to him ſeveral hard queſtions ; but being amazed 
mth his clear and ſatisfactory ſolutions, ſhe owned herſelf 
ily convinced, that he was with juſt reaſon eſteemed the 
mleſt prince of his time. Having afterwards viewed the tem- 
all the magnificence of his 


and moſt reſpectful terms, and preſented the king with 
no talents of gold, a great number of precious ſtones and 
He, on the other hand, was too generous 
aut to make her ſuitable returns, and diſmiſſed her with the 


97 proofs of his munificence. 
damon hitherto has appeared in the amiable view of a wiſe, His fad 

pos and magnificent prince; but the latter actions of his apoſtacy 

le do fadly tarniſh and diſgrace his character. In his declin- 

Im years, he became ſuch a ſlave to the paſſion of love, that 


lerentured to marry an amazing multitude of ſtrange women, 
nttout diſtinction of nation, country, or religion, and with- 
ut the leaſt regard to God's expreſs commands to the con- 


uncubines, or wives of the ſecond rank; and his complai- 
lance for them in his old age went ſo far, that he built altars 
ad temples to all their deities, inſomuch that the neighbour- 
ood of Feruſalem, if not the city itſelf, was filled with idols 
ad temp es, and the mount of Olives, which was over-againſt 
h was defiled with two altars, one to Chemoſh the god of 
ub, and another to Moloch god of the Ammonites. Such a 


eful defection being highly diſpleaſing to God, he de- 
Winced a heavy judgment againſt him, and told him, that as 
Val, I, D's. += 2M 
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he had revolted from his worſhip, ſo the greater part of the 
kingdom ſhould revolt from his ſucceſſor, and put themſclves 
under the government of one of his ſervants. To make him 
raiſed up ſeveral enemies to the diſturbance of his peace, which 

Pe” he had hitherto enjoyed without interruption. The firſt of 
theſe was Hadad the Edomite, who returning from Egypt, where 

he had been a refugee ever ſince the time of David, made ſeve- 

ral attempts to recover his dominions. The ſecond enemy was 

Rezon, a general of one of the kings of Zobab, who about this 

time prevailed upon many of the Syrians to revolt and eſtabliſh 

a new kingdom in Damaſcus. But the moſt dangerous enemy 

of all was Ferob:am the ſon of Nebat, a bold enterprizing 


man, whom Salomon had made chief ruler over the tribes of 


Ephraim and Manaſſeh, in the carrying on of his works. He 

was one day told in the fields by the prophet Abijab, that 

God would give him the ten tribes which were to be rent 
from Solomon's ſucceſſors. The king having intelligence of 

this, was thinking to take him into cuſtody ; but he made his 

. eſcape, and fled unto $h;/hakt king of Egypt, where he con- 

tinued during the ſhort remainder of Solamon's life, who havin 

and death, reigned forty years, died about the 53th year of his age, — 
Bef. Chriſt was buried in the city of David, being ſucceeded on the throne 

07. by his ſon Rehobeam. | 

Rebolamm Rehobeam, ſoon after his father's death, went to Shechem, a city 
ſucceeds in the tribe of Ephraim, where all the chiefs of the people were 
to the met together to proclaim him king, Jerobeam in the mean time 
throne, being returned from Egypt. As the kingdom had been bur- 
dened with ſome heavy taxes during his father's reign, they 


refuſed. to acknowlege him, unleſs he would promiſe thema 


redreſs of their grievances. The king, inſtead of following 
the advice of his father's aged counſellors, who adviſed him to 
ſoothe the people with a gracious anſwer, moſt injudiciouly 
took the advice of the young politicians, and thinking that 
hard words would frighten the people into obedience, on the 
third day he told them in a haughty tone, that he deſigned to 
govern them with greater ſeverity than ever his father h 


inſtead of whips to chaſtiſe their infolence. 


Ten tribes The people, irritated by this fooliſh anſwer, immediately } 


revolt diſclaimed all further allegiance to the houſe of David, and 
from him, having murdered Adoram, the chief treaſurer whom the king 
and de- had ſent to appeaſe the tumult, ten of the tribes choſe Jene, 
clare Je- gam for their head. Fudah and Benjamin, however, adhere 
robeam to Rehoboam, and conveyed him with all ſpeed to eruſalen 
King. to avoid his being inſulted by the revolters. He immediate] 
raiſed an army of 180, ooo men to reduce the revolted tribes; 
but while they were preparing for a battle, they were per 
ſuaded to deſiſt by Shemaiah the prophet, who acquai 
that the defection was from God. Both princes, therefore, 


: : er r 
inſtead of going to war, applied themſelves to ſecure the! 


1 


ſenſible that his judgment began without delay to operate, he 


done, and if they dared to murmur, he would uſe ſcorpions 


nted them 


reſpectire 1 


| rſpeRive dominions. Rehoboam repaired and. fortified fifteen 


and made the former the place of his reſidence, 


o was the eldeſt by his favourite wife Maacah, to ſucceed js ſucceeds 


amy of 400,000 men, and marched to the borders of Fpbraim, 
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frontier towns, built ſeveral ſtrong holds, and erected maga- 
zines in ſeveral cities. Jeroboam enlarged Shechem and Penuel; 
| : Being ap- 
prehenſive that the ten tribes might be reconciled to the houſe 
of David, if they were permitted to go up three times a year- 
to worſhip at Feruſatem as the law directed, he ſet up a couple He cor- 
of golden calves, the one at Dan and the other at Bethel, rupts the 
which were at the two extremities of the kingdom, and to theſe true wor- 
places he commanded the people to repair for the worſhip of ſhip, and 
God. He likewiſe built ſome temples and altars in the high introduces 
places; and becauſe the Levites adhered to Rehoboam, he made the golden 
prieſts to his deities out of the other tribes, 3 calves. 
Beſides the tribe of Levi, which we have obſerved joined 
Rehoboam, great numbers of the other tribes that abhorred the 
new idolatry, came to Jeruſalem and the cities of Fudah, to 
ſerve God according to the law of Moſes; fo that Rehoboam, 


in a little time, ſaw his ſubjects as numerous as thoſe of his 


revolted rival. No ſooner, however, did he find himſelf in a | 
condition to cope with his adverſary, than he threw off the 
maſk, and diſcovered his propenſity to idolatry, in which, be- 
fore he was four years on the throne, he even outdid the re- 
yolted Iraelites. His ſubjects imitating his example, beſides 


their idolatry, introduced the deteſtable fin of ſodomy, and all 


the other wickedneſſes that the antient Canannites had been , 
expelled for. God, for theſe provocations, ſtirred up a potent | 
averſary againſt them, SHiſbal king of Egypt, who invading 


| the country with an immenſe army in the fifth year of Reho- 
tam, took many of the fenced cities of Judab, and beſieged 


won the remonſtrances of the prophet Shemaiah, God was 
pleaſed to mitigate his puniſhment. Shi/hat, however, took 


the city, and ſtripped the temple and the palaces of all their 


eruſalem. Rehoboam and the inhabitants humbling themſelves 
5 


2 8 = 


treaſure, and carried off all the golden ſhields and veſſels. Re- 


bhram reigned after this twelve years peaceably, except a few 
kimiſhes with the king of 1/rael. He had 18 wives and 60 


ſons, who were grown to maturity in his lifetime, gover- | 
num of the fenced cities in his kingdom, and appointed 4bijah, ReLobeam 


= 
1 ©ncubines, and by them 28 ſons and 60 daughters. He made | 
| 


lin in his throne. | ed by his 

Abijab, or Abijam, was a prince of an active and martial ſpi- fon Abijab, | 

It, and therefore reſolving to put an end to the long diſpute Bef Ch. 
een the two kingdoms of Fudah and Iſrael, he raiſed an 58. | 


mere Feroboam met him with an army of double that num- 
. Before the action, Abijah mounted a hill, and expoſtu- 
ed with the Iſraelites for their defection from David's family, | 
nd upbraided Jeroboam with his baſe extraction and wicked- 
Ms in introducing a falſe and idolatrous religion. Feroboam, 


W ways folicitous to anſwer him in theſe points, while he was | 


2 ſpeaking, f 
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who de- {peaking, ordercd a part of his army to file round the hill and 
feats the ſurprize him in the rear. The men of Fudah, finding them. 
{frazlites, ſelves ſurrounded by their enemy, addreſſed themſelves to God, 
and takes and giving a general ſhout, charged them ſo vigorouſly, that 
many ci- they were ſoon totally routed, and loſt on the {pot 500,000 
ties from men, the greateſt ſlaughter that was ever heard of. Ab;jah, im- 
Jeroboam. proving his victory, took a great many cities from Feroboan, 
Py Bethel his capital, and weakened him fo much, thar 
e could never again appear in the field. Abijah, after reign- 
ing three years, left his kingdom to his ſon A/a. He is ſaid 
not to have ſerved God with ſincerity, but to have followed 
the ſinful ways of his father. He left 22 ſons and 16 daughters 
by 14 wives. 7 
His ſon Aſa ſucceeded in the twentieth year of Feroboam, who died 


{ 
H/aſuc- two years after, and left the kingdom of //rael to his ſon Nadi, 
ceeds him. Aſa was a religious prince; and as the ten firſt years of his k 
Bef. Ch. reign were bleſſed with peace, he ſpent a great part of that time 1 
955. in purging his kingdom from the heathenith abominations which / 
His f. cty. his predeceſſors had introduced into it. So ſincere was his zeal d 
in that good work, that he depoſed his own mother for patro- WW / 
nizing idolatry. He broke down their idols, and demoliſhed c 
their altars in all the cities of Fudah; but he could not by his 7 
ower and authority divert the people from the high places, fi 
His time of peace he alſo employed in fortifying ſeveral cities ot 
on the frontiers, and in training 'up his ſubjects to the art of th 

war, ſo that in a ſhort time he had an army of 580,000 men. 
Nadab the During theſe proceedings, Nadab king of 1ſrael, after reign- al 
fon of Je- ing two years, had been treacherouſly ſlain at the ſiege of Gilli. of 
roboam thon, a fortreſs belonging to the Philiſtines, by Baaſha, a man of co 
flain by the tribe of Hachar, who having ſeized upon the kingdom, fla 
Baaſha, deſtroyed the whole race of Jeroboam, thereby fulfilling a de- hi: 
wio ſeizes Nunciation of a prophet. ; an 
the king- While A/a was buſied in promoting the welfare of his ſub- ot. 


dom. jets, his kingdom was invaded by a million of Cz/:tes of | 
' Arabians, commanded by Zerah. Aſa truſting more in Goo gu 
than in his own ſtrength, marched againſt the enemy, and after pre 
a ſharp engagement, totally routed them, returning to m- rei 
ſalem laden with their ſpoil. Soon after he ſacrificed a con-W ye: 
ſiderable portion of the ſpoil to God, and at the ſame tim ſat 
ſolemnly engaged with his ſubje&s, that whoever ſhould for 

ſake the true worſhip of God, ſhould be put to death. 
The fame of the great reformation which he ſtill promoted 


and the bleſſings with which God had hitherto diſtinguiſhed hi and 
reign, made multitudes flock to him from the revolted trides; her 
to prevent which defection, and to ſtop the commune thre 
between the two kingdoms, Baaſba built the fortreſs of Ram of ( 


Baaſha beirig at this time in alliance with Benhadad of Hui 
Aſa bribed this monarch with all the gold he could find in I 
own treaſury and in that of the temple, to break his alliance 
with the king of Iſrael, and to invade his territories: 1 
Syrian monarch accordingly invading the tribe of N 
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Braſha was obliged to deſiſt from his enterprize. Aja, how- 
ever, being . rg by the prophet Hanani for not applying to 
God rather than to the Syrians, and threatned by him with 
troubles the remaining years of his reign, he was ſo incenſed a 
* his boldneſs, that he caſt him into priſon. He was likewiſe . king 
at the ſame time guilty of ſome cruelties towards others, being, of Judah 
it is likely, rendered moroſe and peeviſh by a diſtemper in his dies, and 
feet, probably the gout. Having, for a conſiderable time, been 15 ſucceed- 
aflicted with this diſtemper, he died in the 41ſt year of his ed by his 
reign, and was ſucceeded by his ſon fd go on Jelo- 
During the long reign of Aſa, ſeveral changes of the ſuc-/*2p%at. 
celfion happened in the kingdom of /fracl. Baaſha neglecting Bet. Ch. 
to make any reformation of religion in his dominions, God by 914- 
one of his prophets declared, that he would utterly cut off his Baajha- 
poſterity. He died after he had reigned 24 years, and left the ſucceeded 
kingdom to his ſon Elab, who in the ſecond year of his reign by £44, 
was murdered while he was caroufing in his ſteward's houſe by who is 
Zimri, the commander of his chariots, who ſeized the king- murdered 


dom. The army which was then beſieging G:bbethon of the by Zimri. 


Philiſtines, hearing of this deteſtable murder, immediately de- 
cared their general Omri king, and went and beſieged Zimri in 
Terzah, who deſpairing of any quarter from the enemy, ſet 
fire to the royal palace and burnt himſelf in it, having reigned 
only ſeven days, during which time, however, he had deſtroyed 
the whole race of Baaſba. | 

Upon the death of Zimri, Omri was not acknowledged by Zimri is 
all the revolted tribes, but one half of them choſe 7:bnz the fon ſucceeded 
of Ginath, who for four years maintained himſelf againft his by O, i. 
competitor. At length his party being weakened, and himſelf 
ſlain, Omri reigned unrivalled. During the firſt fix years of 
his reign, he built the city of Samaria upon a hill of that name, 
and made it the metropolis of his kingdom, where he reigned 
other fix years, and did worſe than all that were before him. 

He was ſucceeded by his ſon Ahab, who is ſaid to have be- 4}, 
gun his reign three years before A/a's death; which makes it king of 
probable that there is an error in the chronology of his father's 7/;acl. 
reign, or that he was partner with him in the throne for ſome Bef, Ch. 
years, Ahab was one of the moſt wicked princes that ever 918. 
at upon the throne of 7/-ael. He not only continued the Wor- His wick 
ſhip of calves, but having married Jezebel the daughter of Eth- e reign, 
baal king of Zidon, he ſuffered her to introduce the worſhip 
of the Zidonian deities, which conſiſted in human ſacrifices, 
and in the moſt abominable ceremonies. Having countenanced 
her idolatry himſelf, his example ſoon ſpread the infection 
tiro' the whole kingdom. Elijab the Ti/hbite, an inhabitant 
of Gilead, grieved to ſee ſuch a general apoſtacy, prayed ear- 
neſtly to God to ſhew ſome token of his diſpleaſure againſt fo 
wicked a people; and accordingly, in a ſhort time, he was tent 
to Ahab to aſſure him, that God would bring a ſore famine 
upon the land for want of rain, which ſhould continue above 


lee whole years. : 
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While the Jraelites were thus abandoning themſelves to the 


groſſeſt idolatry, Febaſbaphat, in the fourth year of Ahab, ſue. 
ceeded his father 4/a, being then 35 years old. He was ſo 
aſſiduous and zealous in promoting the true worſhip of God 
in his kingdom, that it drew upon him and his people the 
greateſt proſperity and ſucceſs. Having pulled down all the 
monuments of idolatry which his father had not been able to 


aboliſh, he ſent itinerant prieſts and Levites thro' all his domi- 


nions to inſtruct the people in the law. The molt conſiderable 
places of the land being ſtrongly fortified by him, and his army 
conſiſting of no lets than 1,100,000 men, none of his enemies 
dared to moleſt him, an the Philiſtines and Arabians even vo- 
luntarily brought him tribute. 

The aelites, in the mean time, ſuffered the dreadful effect 
of their impiety; but while they were afflicted with the fore 
famine, Elijah was miraculouſly ſupported by God. Fer a 
whole year he was fed by the ravens, which brought him bread 
and fleſh twice every day; and two years more he lived at 
Sarepta with a poor widow, whoſe ſmall ſtore of flour and oil 
was miraculouſly ſupplied during all that time. He at length 
appeared before Ahab, and after reproaching him for his ido- 
Jatry, deſired that all 3 might be aſſembled at mount Car- 
mel with all the prieſts of Baal whom Jezebel maintained. 
Ahab, upon the firſt interview, had upbraided the prophet as 
the cauſe of the calamity ; but probably being ſenſible that he 
only could remove their diſtreſſes, ordered the people and the 
idolatrous prieſts to attend at Carmel. Elijah having reproved 
the people for halting between two opinions, propoſed to them 
to determine by an experiment which was the true God; 
namely, that the prieſts of Baal ſhould offer a bullock to their 


god, and he would offer another to the God of ILſrael, and that 


the deity whole ſacrifice ſhould be conſumed by a miraculous 
fire, ſhould be acknowledged as the only true God. The prieſtz 
of Baal accordingly began and laid their ſacrifice upon the 
wood of the altar, and called upon Baal from morning till 
afternoon, cutting themſelves till the blood ran down upon the 
ground; but all to no purpoſe. . E/;jah then defiring the people 
to draw near, erected an altar of twelve ſtones, and Jaying tie 
wood and the bullock upon it, poured a great quantity of water 
three times on the ſacrifice, Then addrefling himſelf to God, 
with a loud voice begged of him that he would ſhew himſe 
to the whole people to be the only true God ; upon which 8 
fire fell down from heaven, which conſumed the victim, wood 
and altar, 'The people, aſtoniſhed at the miracle, fell upon 
their faces, and cried out, the Lord is the only God, The pricts 
of Baal were then all ſeized by the people, and put to deatl 
at the brook Kiſbon. Elijah declaring that rain would imme 
diately follow, Abab returned to *Fezreel, the prophet fun- 
ning all the way before him: but Jezebel, in reſentment fu 
the loſs of her prieſts, threatning to put him to death, he with. 
drew to Beerſheba, and afterwards to the wilderneſs. Not 

| | Io 
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bim with a hand 
which accordingly came to paſs. Henbadad, to retrieve his 
credit, again entered 4225's dominions, but was defeated with 
2 moſt terrible ſlaughter ; and being cooped up in Aphet, was 
obliged to beg for peace. Ahab moit inconſiderately agreed to 
al the terms he propoſed, made an alliance with him, and diſ- 
niſſed him honourably; which was ſo diſpleaſing to God, that 
he ſent a prophet wo reproached Aba for what he had 
done, and told him, that his life ſhould pay for that of his 
rifoner. | 
The king was ſomewhat alarmed at this threatning ſpeech, 
but inſtead of reſolving upon any reformation, foon added ano- 
ther offence to his great crime. Naboth, an inhabitant of 
Fred, refuſing, at his requeſt, to part with his vineyard, 
which was his paternal inheritance, Ahab returned ſullen and 
lifontented to his palace, and taking to his bed, refuſed to 


eat his meat. Fezebe! quickly fell upon a moſt wicked expe- Nabeth 
dient to procure the vineyard, and by letters written in the murdered, 


king's name to the elders of Fezree/, cauſed Naboth to be ſtoned 
to death upon a falſe accufation of having blaſphemed God 
and the king. His eſtate being confiſcated on account. of his 
treaſon, Ahab went and took poſſeſſion of the ground: his ſa- 
tisfaction, however, was ſoon blaſted by the denounciations of 
the prophet Elijab, who told him, that for this murder, dogs 
ſhould lick his blood where they licked that of Naboth ; that 
Jezebel {ſhould be devoured by dogs, and all his poſterity cut 
of, Upon his immediate humiliation and repentance, God 
was graciouſly pleaſed to ſuſpend the calamities which he 
threatned till after his death, | | wy 5 
Teboſhaphat, all this while, had enjoyed a profound peace, 
and ſpent his time partly in ſtrengthning his kingdom, ad- 
vancing his naval trade, and partly in making all the proper 
regulations for the utter abolithing of idolatry and promoting 
the worſhip of God. He is blamed only for two things, his 
not totally demoliſhing the high places, and ſuffering his ſon 
ehoram to marry Athaliah the daughter of Ahab, with whom 
e alſo entered into an alliance. Having viſited Ahab at Sq- 
maria, he conſented to join him in an expedition againſt the 
Hrians, who had refuſed, according to a late treaty, to de- 


Iver up Ramoth Gilead. Four hundred prophets being con- Mab's 
ſulted on this occaſion, they one and all aſſured him that he expedition 
would come off victorious : their unanimity, however, render- againſt 

ing them ſuſpected to Fehoſhaphat, at his defire Micaiab, a true Kamith, 


prophet, was brought, who was extremely odious to the king 
on account of his ſtrict and conſtant adherence to truth. Mi- 
aiah told him, that his intended enterprize ſhould prove fatal 
to him and to all Iſael, therefore he adviſed him to deſiſt. 
hab, contrary to this warning, preſumed to take the field, 
Dd 4 where 


Not many years after Ahab was beſieged in Samaria by Ben- Abab's 

add king of Syrta 3 but as that proud infolent monarch in- victory 

ted the God of _ a prophet encouraged MHab to attack over the 
ul of men, and affured him of a victory; Syrians. 
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His ill ſuc- where his army was defeated and himſelf mortally wounded 
cels and as we have elſewhere related. His corpſe was buried in the 
death. royal ſepulchre at Samaria, and his bloody armour, charict, 
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Bef. Ch. and harneſs being brought to a pool in that place to be waſhed, 


897. the dogs licked his blood, thereby verifying Elijab's prophecy, 


Tho' Fehoſhaphat eſcaped and returned in peace to Feruſalem, 
et in his way thither the prophet Jehu met him, and reproved 
1m in the ſevereſt terms for entering into a confederacy with 


the impious king of {/raz/. The king becoming ſenſible of 


his error, endeavoured to retrieve it by a more affiduous ap- 
plication to every thing that related either to religion or the 
good of his kingdom, 
His ſon Ahaziah the fon of Ahab, in the mean time, in the ſecond 
Ahaziah year of his reign, being greatly bruized by a fall thro' a grate 
dies, in his upper chamber, ſent meſſengers to conſult Baalxebul, 
Bef. Chriſt the god of Efron, about his recovery. The prophet Elja), 
896. however, turned back the meſſengers with this anſwer, that 
fince he had ſent to the god of Ekron, as if there had been none 
in Jſrael worth IP + he ſhould certainly die, which ac- 
cordingly came to paſs a ſhort time after. 

and is ſuc- TFehoram, the brother of Abaziab, ſucceeded him on the 
ceeded by throne, and in the a rh, of his reign aſſembled an army 
Fehoram. to reduce the Moabites, who had revolted from 1jrael upon the 
| death of Ahab. feboſbaphat, with the tributary king of Edm, 
aſſiſted him in this war; and it was well for Jehoram that he 
had ſo good a prince with him ; for when the army was ready 
to — with thirtt, Eliſba, for the ſake of Jehoſbaphat, pro- 
cured a miraculous ſupply of water, which at once refreſhed 
the confederate army, and by its red appearance to the A. 
abites next morning, ſo confounded them, that 1ſrael gained a 

compleat victory over them, as we have elſewhere related. 
Ju lab in- 2024907 N not many years after, again experienced tie 
vaded. favour of God, when the Ammonites and Moabites, with 2 
: mixed multitudes of other nations, had invaded his kingdom, 
and ſuddenly advanced as far as Engedi, within 36 miles of tis 
capital. In this extremity the pious king proclaimed a fin 
and general faſt, and imploring the divine afliſtance at the head 
of the people aſſembled at 5 he wag aſſured by a pro- 
phet, that God would ſpeedily deliver him from thoſe invaders 
in ſuch an extraordinary manner, that he ſhquld have nothing 
Theene- to do but ſeize upon their ſpoil, Accordingly the king next 
my cut off morning went againſt them with a ſmall army; but when he 
In a mira- came within ſight of the enemy's camp, he obſerved them al 
culous lying dead on the ground, God before his approach having 6 
manner. confounded them, that they bad ſlaughtered one another. His 
| troops having employed themſelves three days in carrying 0 
their ſpoil, aſſembled afterwards in a valley, where they fe. 
turned thanks to Heaven for their victory, and marched back 
to Jeruſalem at the ſound of muſical inſtruments accompanie 


wich canticles ſung by the Leviten. Fo 
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For the remainder of his reign he met with no moleſtation. 
One loſs, however, he had towards the concluſion of his reign, 
in joining with Ahaziah to fit out a fleet in Ezion-geber for 
Tarſhiſh ; on which account the fleet, according to the predic- 
tion of the prophet, was daſhed to pieces. Being ſenlible of 
his error, he ſuffered Abaziah to have no concern in his next 
feet. He died in the 6oth year of his age, after he had reigned 
25 years, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Jehoram, whom he 
ſcems to have aſſociated with himſelf in the government ſome 
years before, diſpoſing his other ſons into ſeveral cities of Judah 
under proper tutors. | 
Jehoram being probably corrupted by his wife Athaliah the Jehoram 
daughter of Abaly no ſooner ſaw himſelf alone upon the the ſon of 
throne, than he began to undo all that his pious father had Jeheſba- 
done. He ſignalized the beginning of his reign with the mur- phat ſuc- 
der of his fix brothers, and of ſeveral chief men of his king- ceeds his 
dom who he thought adhered to their party, or were likely father. 
to revenge their deaths. After this, being wholly influenced Bef. Chrift 
by his queen, he gave himſelf up to idolatry, and eftabliſhed the 889g. 
worſhip of Baal, which the wicked king of //rae/ even began to Judab and 
the WW diſcountenance, For theſe crimes he was ſeverely reproved by {/rae! im- 
rmy a letter ſent him by the prophet Elijah a little before he was merſed in 
the taken up into Heaven; the prophet foretelling him likewiſe, idolatry. 
dem, among many other evils, the almoſt total extirpation of his 
t he 3 and his own death by an incurable diſeaſe in his 
owels. The Edomites obſerving his diſorderly and weak go- 
pro- vernment, threw off the yoke, and ſet up a king of their own, 
ſhed as we have ſeen elſewhere; and in ſo doing they verified the 
A. prophecy of 7/aac, that Eſau's poſterity ſhould in time ſhake 
ed a off the yoke of Jacob. Libnab, on the frontiers of Judab, re- 
yolted probably to the Edomites their neighbours. His king- 
tne WW com was preſently invaded by the Arabians and Philiſtines, who 
th 2 WW penetrated even to Feru/alem, and carried off all the riches of 
lom, that metropolis, together with the king's wives and all his 
f hs bons, except only Fehoahaz the youngeſt, who lived to be 
trick WH bis ſucceſſor, Fehoram was ſoon after ſeized with an incur- 
head able diſeaſe in his belly, which laſted two years, and weakened 
pro- bim to ſuch a degree, that his bowels came out, and he died 
vers with extremity of pain. He reigned eight years, four with his 
hing WW father and four by himſelf. | 
next Jehoram king of Ifracl, in the mean time, was continually Samara 
n be i threatned Fe powerful neighbour Benhadad king of Hria; beſieged 
but all his ſecret attempts were diſcovered by Eliſba the pro- by the 
g % phet. Benbadad at length came up, not by ambuſhes and ſtra- Syrians. 1 
Hie f2ems as formerly, but with a numerous hoſt, and laying cloſe "lt 
g of WW bese to Samaria, reduced the city to ſuch diſtreſs, that an aſs's „ 
* head was fold for 80 pieces of ſilver, and a ſmall meaſure of 1 
back WW dove's dung, according to our tranſlation, but according to Bo- 1 
iel chart, of a kind of peas very common in thoſe countries, for Wit 
| tive pieces, Nay, to that extremity was the famine come, 4 
fa bat even mothers were conſtrained to eat their own FR 1 | 
WHICH 
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which when the king underſtood, in a fit of rage he vowed + 
be revenged of Eliſba, whom he took to be the cauſe of 1 
the calamity. The king accordingly having ſent an offeer | 
take off his head, followed hard after him, and entered BY 
ee houſe before the officer was allowed to come in 

he prophet, after repreſenting to the king the unreaſonable. 
neſs of puniſhing an innocent perfon for a calamity which wal 
ſent from above, defired him to have but paticnce till next 
day, by which time there would be ſuch a ſupply of 75 
viſion in Samaria, that a buſhel of fine flour ſhould be cl 
for a ſhekel of ſilver, and the reſt in proportion. This ;c. 
cordingly came to paſs; for that very night four lepers 1g 
had been ſhut out of the city, ventured in deſpair to go 9 the 
e camp either to get ſome food, or to meet a ſpe dier death 
t 


an that of ſtarving. Lo their great joy and furprize they ſin Ma 
the enemy gone, and their tents, proviſions and ba25.9- al il 
left behind them. Having ſatisfied their hunger with "wh 700 
they found at hand, they haſted back to the city, and ol 1 
ate 


municated the news to the famiſhed Samaritans, The king at 
firſt thinking the Hyrians had only laid a ſtratagem to Jeccire 

him, ſent out two horſemen to view the country, who found | 
no enemy as far as the Jordan, they having really fled, bio 
imagining from an extraordinary noiſe of chariots, horſes, and 
armour, which they then heard, that the kings of Egypt and 

other neighbouring nations, had come to the aſſiſtance of the Ct | 
beſieged. Having left every thing behind them, and not even 15 
ſtopped to untie their horſes and aſſes, the city was ſoon ſup- 
lied from their camp with all manner of proviſions, which 

were fold at the gate of Samaria at the rate foretold by Eliſha. . 
A nobleman, a favourite of the king, being appointed to ſtand 
at the gate to prevent diſorders, was there trod to death, the 
prophet having told him, that for preſuming to doubt of the 
truth of his prediction, he ſhould fee the plenty, but not taſte to 


of it. 
Benbadad being ſoon after murdered by Haxzael, one of his le; 


officers, who invaded the throne, lent” thought the oppor- # fo 
tunity favourable for recovering Ramoth Gilead from the H- ny 


rians, and prevailed with Ahaz:ah, the young king of Jude", . 
to accompany him. Ahaziah, or Fehoahaz, was then only 22 Cred 
years of age, and being wholly conducted by his mother /th«- 17 
Hah and ſuch counſellors as ſhe pleaſed to appoint, followed all i h 
the wicked courſes of his father, and made no difficulty of en- met 
tering into an alliance with the king of //rac!, who being 
wounded at the ſiege of Ramoth Gilead, wis forced to leave 7 1 
the command of his army to Jehu, and to return to Jezriel to %, 
be cured. | 

Fehu, in the mean time, being privately anointed by 2 pro- 33 
phet ſent to him by Ea, and ordered to extirpate the whole Wl. (4) 
race of Ahab, acquainted his fellow officers, at their reque m ler. 
with the ſecret, who immediately paid him homage, and pro- «a 
claimed him king of 1/rae! by found of trumpet. Jehu, with to exc 

900 


body of forces, marched directly to Fezreel to ſurprize 
;ram, who being then not quite recovered, was viſited by 
NMaziah king of Judah. The two kings being informed of 
7s approach, went out in a chariot to meet him; but find- 
ins by his threats that he did not come as a friend, they en- 
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Karoured to eſcape. Their endeavours, however, were in who puts 
win; for Jehu inſtantly pierced Fehoram's heart with an arrow, /eborom 

ad ordered his body to be thrown into Naboth's viney »ril, and Aba- 
which was near at hand; and ſome of his party purſuin;- = Si king 
nh, gave him ſeveral mortal wounds, of which he died at of Fudah 
Megiddo, and was carried to Ferufalem and. buried with his to death. 

uceſtors, having reigned one year, and leaving only one fon, an Bef. Chriſt 


nant, who afterwards ſucceeded him. 

While Jehu's men went in purſuit of 45az:2h, he himſelf 
marched directly to Jezreel, where '/ezcve! reſolving to keep up 
her grandeur to the laſt, painted and dreſſed herſelf in her royal 
robes, and looking out of her window, upbraided him with his 
treachery as he palled by, and reminded him of the unhappy 


884. 


fate of Zimri, who flew his king and maſter. Jehu, without 7ezebel 
making her any anſwer, called to ſomebody to throw her out killed. 


of the window; which her own eunuchs did. By her tall her 
Hood ſtained the walls of the palace, and when the was upon 
the pavement the horſes trampled her under foot, and the dogs 
tevoured her body, inſomuch that when 7ehz, in contideration 
of her quality, after he had refreſhed himſelf, ordered ſome of 
his ſervants to go and bury her, they found nothing of her re- 
maining but her ſkull, fect, and the palms of her hands, fo 
punctually was the prophet's prediction concerning her fulfilled, 

Having thus ſettled himſelf in quiet poſſeſſion of Fezreel, 
jeby ſent a letter to the nobles and other great men who were 
a Samaria, and had the care of the princes of the blood, de- 
lring them, if they thought it fate and proper to oppoſe him, 
to declare one of the princes. their king, They, terrified at his 
inpetuous diſpoſition, returned a moſt ſubmiſſive anſwer, and 
(eclared that they were ready to execute his commands; which 
35 ſoon as he knew, he ſent them an order to put all the young 


princes, who were no leſs than 70, to death, and to ſend him Seventy of 
their heads, In this likewiſe being punctually obeyed, he pro- Al ab's 
ceded, without any farther delay, to extirpate every one that ſons ſlain. 


remained of Ahab's family, the great men of his court, and 
al his friends. Proceeding then to Samaria, in his way he 
met 42 princes of the houſe of Judah, who were going to pay 
avilit to thoſe of the houſe of Ahab, all of whom he alſo cauſed 
to be ſlain upon the ſpot ; and meeting Jonadab the ſon of Re- 
cab, a man of great ſtrictneſs and ſobriety of life (A), he _ 

| | im 


— 


) The Rechabites, fo famous tues, but affected to diſtinguiſh 
in ſcripture for the auſtere ſingula- themſelves from the reſt of the 
ty of their life, were not content world by a peculiar abſtinence 
0 excell in common moral vir- from wine, from dwelling in 

+ | houſes, 
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him up into the chariot with him, that he might be an eye 
| witneſs of his zeal againſt the impious worſhipers of Baal, : 
Baabs As ſoon as he was come to Samaria, he firſt deſtroyed all that 
prieſts and Were left of the houſe of Ahab in that city, and then pretending ! 
temples an uncommon zeal for Baal, and propoſing to celebrate a feaſt to 
deſtroyed him, he commanded all his prieſts, prophets, and worſhipers Ml 
by Jebu. upon pain of death, to be preſent at this great ſolemnity. Ml 
* Having, by this ſtratagem, filled the temple with them fron i 
| one end to the other, he commanded a body of men to go ini 
and put them all to the ſword in the height of their worſhip, Wl d 
After this he pulled down all the idols and ornaments of that! 
abominable deity, burnt them without the temple, and cauſed h: 
the building to be demoliſhed and turned into a common jakes. Wl th 
He did not ſtop till he had entirely cleared his kingdom off th 
that kind of idolatry, for which he was ſo far approved and v 
rewarded by God, that a prophet aſſured him the kingdom of L 
{/rael ſhould remain in his poſterity till the fourth generation, WM co 
appy had it been for him if he had alſo extirpated the ido- w 
latry introduced by Feroboam ; for God, offended with the Y 
raelites for not returning to his pure worſhip, reſolved to cut ut 
them ſhort even from the beginning of Fehu's reign. Haza il jo 
as it was foretold by Eliſba, began to prevail againſt them, andi po 
took a great number of towns from the two tribes and an half an 
on the other ſide Fordan, beſides ſome other frontier towns ond 
this ſide ; and wherever he came ravaged the country, and put wi 
the inhabitants to death in the moſt inhuman manner. Jehy | 
died in the 28th year of his reign, was buried in Samaria, an th: 
ſucceeded by his ſon Jehoabaz. | | kir 
Athalia's Mean while the wicked A4thaliah, upon the death of her ſon ar 
impious Ahaztah, ſeizing the government of the kingdom of Judab, de. bo. 
reign at ftroyed all the children that her huſband Fehoram had by ano- fe 
Jeruſalem. ther wife, and all their offspring, that ſhe might reign witf- 
out a rival. During this bloody maſſacre, Fehoheba, the daugh-WN po! 
ter of the late king Fehoram, who was then married to the Ver 
high prieſt Jehoiada, coming to the palace, ſtole from thence * 
| 01 
rt 5 | — ;; 
houſes, from poſſeſſing either which was then greatly neglefted of 
5 houſes, vineyards, or fields, and and to have bound his poſterity d © 
| from all kind of agriculture. The the obſervance of it. It is plan, the 
Rechabites are generally ſuppoſed however, that he laid them under hig 
to have been of the race of Hobab no curſe in caſe of diſobedience i "ty 
the Kenite, brother-in-law to M-/zs, as we find the prophet Teremial the 
(1 Chron. ii. 55.) ſo that being was directed by God to invite then J 
Midianites, they might continue to drink wine, which would hae Pro! 
to imitate their manner of dwel- been an unworthy action, if the) wo 
ling in tents, as they were ſtrang- had been under an indiſpenfibs - 
ers, and had no right to any inhe- obligation of abſtaining from it an 
ritance in the land of Canaan. Jerem. xxxv. 6, 7- Serrar. J. ub 5 
This Jonadab is ſuppoſed to have Calmet. Patrick's Comment. Bed: col 


renewed their antient inſtitution, 


ford's Script, Chron. 1 0 
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%aſb her brother Ahaziab's ſon, then but a year old, and con- The in- 
feed him and his nurſe into the temple, where they were con- fant Joaſß 
cezled fix years, the young prince being inſtructed 1 ſaved by 
During thoſe ſix years Athalia tyrannized over Judah without Jehoiada, 


eye⸗ 


that 


ding 
ſt to 


ontroul, filling Feruſalem with blood, and deſtroying the ſer- 
nts of the true God, that ſhe might more effectually eſta- 


1 wiſh the worſhip of Baal throughout the kingdom. By this 
fron inc her murders and impieties were grown to ſuch an height, 
20 in that Jehi⁴d faw himſelf torced to put a ſtop to them, by pro- 
(hip, WA ducing the only remains of David's race, at once to convince 
tnatl the people that God was ſtill mindful of his promiſe to that 
uſe} holy monarch, by preſerving him as it were by a miracle from 


akes, 


the common ruin. He engaged the prieſts and Levites, and all 
the leading men in all the parts of the kingdom, in his intereſt, 


N 0 

and cho took an oath of fidelity to the young prince. The prieſts, 

m of L:vites, and Nethinims who ſhould have gone out in their 

tion WM courſes, ſtaid behind in the temple, and took the arms that 
100. vere there depoſited, while the chiefs who were privy to the 


e . 


delign, raiſed a ſufficient number of men ready to ſecond them 


cut upon the firſt ſignal. When the appointed day was come, the and pro- 
eh young monarch was brought out and conducted into the prieſts claimed 
and porch, and there the high prieft anointed and crowned him, king. 
Thal and put the book of the law in his hand. He was then pro- Bef. Ch. 
s on claimed with the found of the trumpet, which was ſeconded 878. 
d put with the joyful ſhouts and acclamations of the people. | 
Fehu Athaliah hearing the noiſe, made all the haſte ſhe could to 
„ande the temple ; but when, to her great ſurprize, ſhe ſaw the young 
king on a throne, and the people and great men about him in 
r ſon arms, ſhe rent her cloaths and cried out treaſon. She in vain 
, de- 155 to raiſe a party in her favour; for the chief officers, by 
no- FJehoiada's order, immediately ſeized her, and hurrying her 
with- way from the temple, put her to death. Jehoiada then pro- 47a 
augh- i poſed, that the king and people ſhould enter into a ſolemn co- lain. 
to the venant to ſerve the Lord; which being agreed to, the kin Joaſpꝰs 
hence was conducted to the palace, and the people went and pull piety and 
down the temple of Baal, deſtroyed all the idols, and flew zeal, 
Mattan the idolatrous prieſt. Fehazada being now at the head 
of all affairs, both religious and civil, made a new reformation 


——— 


lected, 


rity o at court and in the temple, by naming thoſe who had ſhewed 
plan the greateſt bravery and zeal in the late revolution to the 
under] bisheſt poſts in the government, and by reſtoring that regula- 
diere "ty in the divine ſervice which had been interrupted during 
renal the reigns of ſo many impious monarchs. 

e then uu continued to teſtify his grateful ſenſe of the divine 
d hae Protection by his uncommon zeal for the worſhip of God, dur- 


ing the good high prieſts life. In the beginning of his reign 
he was very ſollicitous about the houſe of God wherein he had 
i deen ſo happily concealed. As it was greatly decayed, he 
r. Lü wok no ſmall pains to ſettle revenues and procure contribu- 
t. Bel bons for its reparation. He defired the prieſts and Levites to 

collect the money from the people; but they executed his or- 
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4 ders with ſuch ſhameful ſlowneſs, that he was forced to girl x 
charge them at once, and committed the whole care of thei x 
money and repairs to the high prieſt and other proper officer; Wl i 
when the people poured in their preſents with great alacrity t 
and munificence. Feho:ada in the mean time dying in the 7 
130th year of his age, was, on account of his faithful coun. x 
fels as well as ſignal ſervices to the king and nation, buried © 
in the royal ſepulchre of Feruſalem. Soon after his death. 
which is ſuppoted to have happened about the ziſt year I 
His ſad Joaſb's age, the baſe princes of Fudah, tired with diflembling m 
defection, 2 Zeal for God, prevailed upon the too eaſy king to grant them WW id 
a licence to worthip ſuch idols as they thought fit, and after MM 
wards deluded him into the like apoſtacy. This ungrateful c: 
defection kindled the divine vengeance both again* the king iz 

and people, who paid no regard to the warnines and re- 
monſtrances of the prophets. Zechariah, the worthy ſon 0 19 
the late Jehoiada, remonſtrating in the ſtrongeſt terms again « 
the general impiety, the wicked king was offended at his free-W bf 
dom, and little remembring the kindneſs of his father and 0 
mother who had ſaved his own life, cauſed him to be ſtoned to ant 
death in the very court of the temple. The divine admoni-M e 
tions having no effect upon them, the following year God fir-Wi ref 
The Sy- red up Tlazael againſt them. The Syrian king, after ravaging Mi mn 
rians in- à great part of Fudea, making a great ſlaughter among thei on! 
vade his Jetbiſb princes, and ſending very much ſpoil to Danaſcu, is: 
domini- came up with his army againſt Fernfalem. TFoaſh now d2:nair-Wi bor 
ons. ing of any aſſiſtance from God, and finding himſelf unable to 41 
| reſiſt ſo powerful an enemy, {tripped the temple and his on 
palace of all their treaſure, and gave it as a ranſom to the Sy wa 
rian conqueror, who thereupon left Jeruſalem and returned to err 
Damaſcus. The divine vengeance, however, til! purſuing e- tie 
| aſb,  attiifted him with very grievous diſeaſes, which confininę tor 
he is mur- him to his bed, two of his own ſervants flew him in reient-Wi mr 
dered, ment for the murder of Zechariah, He reigned 40 years, andi int 
| was buried in the city of David, but not in the royal ſepulchres iſ a: 
and ſuc-  Amaziah the ſon of Joaſb ſucceeded his father in the 25th yea 
ceeded by year of his age, and having eſtabliſhed himſelf upon the throne, that 
4naviah put to death the two traitors who had murdered his father if Go 
Bef. Ch. he ſevere judgments which he had ſeen inflicted upon uf ſubz 
838. and his apoſtate chiefs, made him for ſome time afraid to imi- flex 
tate them; he therefore, in the beginning of his reign, coun- = 
tenanced the true worſhip of God. Z2 
The kingdom of 1/rael, in the mean time, had been ial 1 
many years ravaged by Hazae! on account of the idolatry igo 
both of the king and people. Fehoahaz the fon of Jebn, alte blef 
reigning 17 years, and ſeeing his ſubjects oppreſled by tie bror 
Syrians, left his kingdom to his fon Foafp, who aſcended tie Ee 
throne much about the fame time with Amariab. Quet 
The Edomites, about 54 years before, having revolted fra tibi 
the kingdom of Fudah, Amaziah reſolved upon an enten * 
( 


againſt them, and hired 100,000 {/raelites to join his 2 
f ; aſt 
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amy of 300,000 men. But a prophet aſſuring him that he He defeats 
would ſucceed better if he diſmiſſed thoſe auxiliaries, who were the Edo- 
liſpleaſing to God, he accordingly diſcharged them, and ob- ze, 
kined a ſignal victory over the Zdomites with the troops of 
Judah, The {jraclites, however, whom he had diſmiſſed, 

while he was abſent upon the expedition, ravaged many of the 

towns of Judah in their return home, which occaſioned a 
Hoody war between him and 'F:a/h. His ſucceſs againſt the 
Elanites proved in the end the occaſion of his ruin; for his 

nind being thereby elated, he became ſo ſtupidly fond of the 

idols he had taken from the enemy, that he cauſed them to be but em- 
et up in Judah at his return, and went ſo far as to burn in- braces 


cenſe himſelf before them, and to vent ſome inſolent threats their ido- 

giinft a prophet ſent from God to reclaim him. latry. 
gb king of {ſrael, in the mean time, had obtained three 

fonal victories over Benhadad the ſon of Haracl, and recover- 

ed from the Syrians all the cities of //rael! which his father had 

bf, When, therefore, Amaziab ſent in an arrogant manner 

to demand ſatisfaction for the ravages of the Iſraelites in Judah, 

and challenged him to appear in the field againſt him, he treat- 

el his meſſage with the utmoſt contempt, and adviſed him to 

reſt contented with his late petty victories, and not ſuffer his 

ambition to drive him into a deſperate attempt. Amaziah was 

only the more exaſperated at this anſwer, and haſted to go out 


. o o - 


zainkt his rival. The two armies engaging in the neighbour- He js de- 


hood of Beth/hemeſh, that of Fudah was totally routed, and feated and 


Hnaziah being taken priſoner, was carried to Feruſalem by taken pri- 
Jrſh, who entered the city in triumph by a breach of the ſoner by 
wall, Having obliged Amaziah to buy his freedom at the the king 
expence of all the gold and ſilver which were found either in of 1/az1, 
the temple or in his own treaſury, he took hoſtages with him | 
for the performance of ſome engagement, and returned to Sa- 

naria, He did not outlive this victory above a year, but dying 

in the 16th year of his reign, left the kingdom to his fon Fero- 

bum. As for Amaziah, though he outlived his diſgrace 15 

years, we read of nothing remarkable concerning him, only 

that he ſtill perſiſted in his-idolatry, and continuing under 

God's diſpleaſure, fell at length under the contempt of his 
ſubje&s, ſome of whom formed a conſpiracy againſt him, and He is 


lew him at Lachiſhb. He was carried back upon horſes to Je- murdered, 


ee and buried with his anceſtors, and his fon Azariah, or Bef. Ch, 
22/ah, proclaimed in his ſtead, e „ 80g. 
Mean while Jeroboam II. the brave great grandſon of Jehu, Jeroloam 


vigorouſly proſecuted the war againſt the Syrians, and being II. king of 


bleſſed with a long reign of 41 years, and encouraged by the 1/-ae/. 
prophets Jonah of Gathepher in Galilce, and Hoſea the fon of 
Beri, he greatly enlarged his - territories, and in the end con- 
quered both Hemath and Damaſcus, and made the Syrians his 
tridutaries, He is blamed for adhering to the idolatries of his 
predeceſſors, and for neglecting the adminiſtration of. juſtice in 
lis dominions. The prophets Heſea and Amos, who lived in 


his 


— „ ˙ 
— . ——— po co bog 
— ä ——— on Pew 


IIis death, Upon the death of Jeroboam, the nation was in ſuch con- 


by the aſ- received the money, withdrew his army, and Menabem having 


'rians. - of Azariah, or Uxziab, king of Judah. 
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his days, give us very dreadful accounts of the diſorders and 
debauchery which then prevailed. They warmly reproved the 
Tfraelites for their injuſtice, luxury, rapine, and other immora- 
| Hties, and denounced the moſt ſevere judgments againſt them 
even to their total ruin and diſperſion. 


Bef. Ch, fuſion and diſorder, occaſioned by the corruption of manners 
783. and profligacy that every where prevailed, that there was no 
Great con- fixed government for eleven years. Zechariah the ſon of Fere- 
fafion in boam was at length acknowledged as king; but about fix months 
that king- after he was ſlain in the preſence of the people by Shallum, one 
dom. of his own domeſtics *, who ſeized upon the kingdom, and af- 
ter reigning 30 days, was himſelf murdered by MHenahem, Ze. 
charia's general, in the metropolis of Samaria. Tirzah and 
ſome other places refuſing to acknowlege him, he took them 
by force, put the inhabitants to the ſword, and cauſed the preg- 
nant women to be ripped up. Pul king of Af/yria, from what 
motive is uncertain, a few months after invaded his kingdom, 
Menahem Mienabem being hardly ſeated on the throne, and unable to op- 
ſapports poſe him, was forced to buy his friendſhip at the price of 1000 
himſelf on talents of ſilver, which he 7 on the wealthieſt of his own 
the throne ſubjects, obliging them to pay 50 ſhekels each. Pul having 


ſiſtance of made him his friend, reigned quietly for ten years, and upon 
the I- his death was ſucceeded by his ſon Pekahiah, in the goth year 


Bef. h. The kingdom of Judah all this while enjoyed a perfect peace, 
70. Azariqh, upon the murder of his father, had been proclaimed 
The piety king in the 16th- year of his age, and in the 27th of Feroboam's 
and proſ- reign ; that is, according to Uſher, from his being admitted co- 
perity of partner with his father Sa. The young king of Judab being inci 
Uzziah. wholly directed by the wiſe counſels of a prophet named Zacha-W yea 
riab, diſtinguiſhed himſelf for his zeal againſt idolatry, and for 7 

his pious imitation of his beſt predeceſſors, for which God ther 
proſpered him in all bis undertakings, and bleſſed his arms with by h 

great ſucceſs, eſpecially againſt the Philiſtines, whom he de MA 

feated in ſeveral battles. He fortified Jeruſalem, repaired the con{ 
breach in the wall that had been made by the king of Ira be. 

and built ſeveral fortreſſes and magazines in ſeveral parts o pa- 

his kingdom, and in thoſe, countries he had taken from the nan 
Philiſtines, Arabians, and Mehunims, who are ſuppoſed to haue teen 
inhabited in the ſouthern parts of Arabia Petræa towards EH˙ bear, 

His army conſiſted of upwards of zoo, ooo men, commande 

by 2600 ſelect officers, all armed with proper arms, and trained ad d 

in the moſt perfect manner of martial diſcipline. His mag# for w 

Zines were alſo ſtored with arms, and on the towers of the wand , 

of Jeruſalem were placed engines of a new invention for throw 

ing darts and large ſtones. to a great diſtance. Being 2 $'* 
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lover of agriculture, he employed a great number of huſbandmen 


and vine-dreſſers, beſides ſhepherds, to look after his numerous 
herds and flocks, whereby he acquired conſiderable wealth. After 
the death of his pious counſellor Zechariah, his heart, by his 
uninterrupted proſperity, began to be elated, and he was 
tempted to infringe upon the prieſtly office, and in imitation 
probably of the heathen princes, entered the temple to burn 
incenſe upon the ſacred altar. Azariah the high-prieſt, with 
fur other prieſts, repreſented to him the raſhneſs of his de- 


fon; but he paid no regard to their remonſtrances, till he felt He is ſmit- 
mie ſmitten with a leproſy ; which filled him with ſuch ter- on 


ror and remorſe, that he haſted out of the temple. His diſeaſe leproſy, 


being found incurable, he lived in a ſeparate place by himſelf and dies. 


without the city, ſecluded from common ſociety, for ſeveral 
years, till his death, which happened in the 68th year of his 
ze, and the 52d year of his reign. He was buried in a ſepul- 
chre apart, adjoining to that of his anceſtors ; and his ſon Jo- 
tham, who had taken the government upon him immediately 
after his father's ſecluſion, was declared king. 


Two years before the death of Azariah, Pektahiah ſucceeded P-tahiah, 
his father Menabem in Iſrael; and two years after was killed in the fon of 
his palace by Pelah, one of his generals, who uſurped the Menabem, 
throne, about a | ws before Fotham ſucceeded his father. He murdered 

rince ; ſo that his reign proved troubleſome by Pelab, 


was a very wicke 


and unfortunate. Having made an alliance with the Syrians, he who 


made an attempt againſt Judah; but was forced to return and uſurps the 
defend his own kingdom againſt Tiglathpilgſer king of Maria, throne. - 
who had invaded his territories, taken a great many cities, and Bef. Chr. 


carried off almoſt the whole tribe of Naphtal: into captivity. 
After ſeeing his kingdom almoſt deſolated by the frequent 
incurſions of the enemy, he was murdered by Hz hea in the zoth 
year of his reign. | 


760. 


Jotham in the mean time, who was 25 years of age at his fa- Jotbam 
ther's death, had diſtinguiſhed himſelf on the throne of ae king of 
avour Judab. 


by his pious and prudent conduct, which ſecured him the 
of God, who bleſſed him with extraordinary ſucceſs. He gained 
conſiderable advantages againſt his neighbours, eſpecially againſt 
the Ammonites, whom he made tributary for three years. Having 
paired and beautified the temple, fortified the city, and done 
many other public acts, he died in peace, after a reign of ſix- 
teen R_ and was ſucceeded by his ſon Ahaz, then twenty 
years old. | - „ 

haz no ſooner aſcended the throne, than he diſcovered the Is ſuc- 


for which God ſtirred up againſt him of 
and Pebah king of Iſrael, who, after ravaging his kingdom, reigns 


enemies, who had propoſed to extirpate him and his whole 
nee, and to give the crown of Fudah to the ſon of one Ta- 
Yor, I. E e Beal. 


7 
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fad depravity of his heart, and his 8 ee. * Hang . by 
ezin king o amaſcus Abag, who 


ame and inveſted Jeruſalem. Abaz was in the utmoſt terror wickedly. 
ad deſpondency upon the approach of two ſuch formidable Bef. Chr. 
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478 A GENERAL HISTORY 
Beal *. God, however, to encourage him in the defence of the 
city, ſent the | par [/aiah to him to aſſure him, that thoſe two 
princes ſhould try their ſtrength in vain againſt Feruſalem ; and 
at the ſame time, to confirm his faith, gave him two ſigns, the 
one to be accompliſhed ſpeedily, and the other at ſome diſtance 
of time. The former was, that the prophet ſhould marry and 
have a ſon ; and before the child ſhould be of age to diſcern 
between good and evil, both the confederated kings ſhould be 
cut off from the land. The other was, that before the final end 
of the Jewiſh monarchy, which he ſuſpected to be very near, 
a virgin ſhould conceive and bear a ſon, and call his name Emanuel, 
9 with * 1 I 1 ah | : 

His kihe- e two kings, according to /a:ah's prediction, raiſing the 

dom is 1 ſiege and — Mex home, Abaz, inſtead of reforming hiv lie 

waged by and thanking God for his deliverance, gave himſelf up to the 


the //-a:1- vileſt impieties and idolatries. He ſet up the golden calves, b 

iter and made molten images of all the inferior gods of the heathen, and n 

Syrians, Even cauſed his ſon to paſs thro” the fire to Moloch; for which y 

God was pleaſed, the following year, to give him up to his two + 

grand enemies. Rezzn took Elath on the Red ſea; and having o 

expelled the Ferws, planted a colony there, and returned, with { 

an immenſe booty and a great number of captives, to Damuſcus. ot 

Pekah having routed the army of Judah, and killed 120, , th 

men in one battle, another party of his troops, under Zichri, al 

took Feruſalem, and flew Maaſeiah the king's fon, and all the | 

great men of the kingdom whom he found there; the two ar- thi 

mies then returning with no leſs than 200,000 captives. M chi 

they approached Samaria, à prophet, named Ozed, with the 1n 

principal inhabitants of the city, came out and met them; and wit 

- exclaiming againſt their inſolent behaviour towards their bre- He 

thren, aſſured them, that if they perſiſted to carry thoſe 1nno and 

cent priſoners into captivity,” their cruelty would bring do the 

' | ſevere judgments upon themſelves. By their remonttrancell fand 

they were prevailed upon, not only to releaſe the priſoner mer 

but to let them be cloathed and relizved out of the ſpoils they the 

e The Kingdom of ade b made 

he e kingdom of 7u ecame now a prey to every Invader ev) 

_ "gy Mo for the following year it was ravaged not only by the Edonits T 
'4 and Phi- Who carried off a great number of captives, but by the Phil had 
1.58 liflines. tines, who recovered ſeveral confiderible frontier towns. A eeleb 


T continuing ſtill hardened in his impiety, applied not to God omit 
14 g his diſtreſs, but ſtripping the temple of all the gold and five eun 

ſent it, with his own treaſure, to Tiglathpileſer king of Afra to 
offering to become tributary to him, if he would aſſiſt h 
againſt his enemies. That ambitious prince, wanting à pte 

| tence for enlarging his dominions, immediately marched agar the 
: i x Rein, whom he flew, and taking Damaſcus, tranſplanted ! 


8 


* Iſaiah, c. vii, 
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16 inhabitants. haz going thither to pay him a viſit, was ſo bil 
70 taken with the make and figure of an idolatrous altar which he "ud 
id WM aw there, that he cauſed a model to be taken of it, and ſent to 10 
he the high-prieft, with injunctions to have another made as like it ll 
ce 2 poffible. When he returned, he removed the altar of the 1 
nd Lord out of its ne in the temple, and ordered the new one to 1 
rn be ſet up in its ſtead, and that facrifices, for the future, ſhould i] 
be be offered on it alone. Soon after he cauſed the temple to be il 
nd ſhut up, and eſtabliſhed, by authority, the worſhip of the gods if 


of the Syrians and of other nations, alleging that they had helped 
their reſpective worſhipers. In the height of all his impiety and Fi; death 
prophaneneſs, he was cut off by a ſudden ſtroke, in the very pef. Ch. 
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the prime of his age, after he had lived 36, and reigned 16 years. 726. 
ife, Pekah being murdered by Hohea, as we have mentioned, the : 

the WW year after his expedition againſt 4haz, the kingdom of 1/rael was | 
ves, thereby again thrown into confuſion and anarchy: Haſbea was Eſheaking 
and not acknowleged as king till nine years after; and in the third of 7/29 


ich year of his reign, Sa/maneſer, who had then ſucceeded to the becomes 
two throne of Aria, came with an army againſt Samaria, and tributary 
ring obliged him to become his tributary *. At this time he is to the 
with ſuppoſed to have carried off the golden calf from Bethel, the Affriani 
{cus other idol at Dan having been taken thence by his father + ; ſo W 
„00 that the {/raelites being now deprived of their idols, were even 


chi allowed 6 their king to go up to Jeruſalem to worſhip. 


| the Hezekiah about this time aſcended the throne of Judah, in Hezekiah's 
o a- he 25th year of his age; ſo that, if there be no error in the good 

A chronology, he was only eleven years younger than his father. reign. 
the In the very beginning of his reign, he immediately ſet himſelf, 
and with all his might, to work a thorough reformation of religion. 
drehe began with opening the temple, and commanded the prieſts Th. tem- 
inno- and Levites to renew the daily worſhip of God, according to ple open- 
down the law of Moſes. After the houſe of the Lord was purified and 4 pu- 


rance 
oner 


8 the} 


ſanctified, he went up thither himſelf, with the rulers and great riged 
men of the kingdom, and after offering ſin offerings to expiate ; 
the ſins of the nation, they ſacrificed ſuch numbers of burnt 
and peace offerings, that the prieſts were obliged to call in the 


vader Levites to their aſſiſtance. Wy | 
ont The ſervice of God being reſtored in every particular; as it 
Phil had been performed in the pureſt times, Hezełiab revived the 

A cllebration of the paſſover, which ſolemn feſtival had been 
God omitted for a long courſe of years. He not only invited his 


| filvef 
Arie 
hi 


dyn ſubjects to this holy feſtival, but wrote a moſt pathetic let- 
ter to all the tribes, preſſing them to return to the worſhip of 
the true God, as the moſt effectual means, not only to avert 


a pres future judgments, but even to obtain from him the recalling 
agzinek their unhappy brethren who were captives. So great was 
nted ie degeneracy of the people, that many in the tribes of Eph- 
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+ Kings vii. + Prid. Connect. ex Scder Olam Rabba, 
Xxii. | | 
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paſſover 
celebrat- 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 
ratm, Manaſſeh, and Zebulon, treated Hezekiah's me 
with ſcorn and ridicule. Great multitudes, however, N 
theſe parts, came to Jeruſalem upon this occaſion; and the con- 
courſe indeed was ſo numerous, that this was reckoned one of 
the greateſt paſſovers that had been ſolemnized from the days of 
king Solomon. Many of the people had neglected to purif 
themſelves according to the law, or perhaps were intirely — 
rant of the neceſſary preparatives; but the king, greatly pleaſed 
with their zeal and the ſincerity of their intentions, warmly in- 
terceded with God to pardon that omiſſion. The ſolemnity 
which continued fourteen days, double the uſual time, being 
ended, the people, upon their return home, zealouſly deſtroyed 
all the old relics of 1dolatry each in their reſpective countries, 


the king himſelf encouraging them by his example; ſo that the WM th 

frup e of God was again univerſally reſtored throughout WM v 

oth kingdoms. be 

Hezekiah at this time deſtroyed the brazen ſerpent mad 

Moſes in the wilderneſs, becauſe it had lately __ 10 f 

ject of idolatry. He next reſtored all the branches of the in 

worſhip of God, and ſettled the prieſts, Levites, and muſ- Wi ti 

cians, in their ſeveral courſes, according to David's model, and 6. 

„ Provided for their maintenance, 1 the laws of Moſes an 

Hezekiab's relating to the Levitical revenues. The king, all this while, was be 

proipe- bleſſed with ſucceſs equal to his piety ; and his kingdom was er 

rity. ſoon in ſuch a flouriſhing ſtate, that he threw off the yoke of di 

1 the powerful king of Aria, and turning his arms againſt the i 
vi Ppiliſtines, not only regained all the cities of Judab which ine 
1 they had lately ſeized, but diſpoſſeſſed them of almoſt all their 10 
| own territories, except Gaza and Gath, br 
| Hojhea king of 1ſrael likewiſe endeavoured to ſhake off the in 
bi yoke of the A/jyr:an monarch, and for that purpoſe entered into on 
! a confederacy with So or Sabaco the Ethiopian, who, a few years Ml gol 
\ before, had conquered Egypt. Salmanezer having intelligence of ing 
il this treaty, immediately raiſed a powerful army, and marching of 
0 thro' Moab, razed the two chief cities of the Moabites, as Jaa £1 
| The 4/;- had foretold three years before. From thence entering the he 
If ins take Kingdom of Iſrael, he ravaged the whole country, and fat donn . 
© Cena: before Samaria, which, after three years cloſe ſiege, he at lat ſeiz 
| and putan made himſelf maſter of. Such was the fatal end of the /razlit/_ll Pro 
[ end to the kingdom; for the capital being burnt and reduced to a heap « on! 
F kingdom rub uh, and all the land laid waſte, the inhabitants were cat him 
of Iſrael. ried off captives, and planted by the conqueror in the ealtern long 

Bet. Chr. Provinces of his empire, whither their brethren had been (end full 

721. in a former reign. A great number of the Hraelites, however back 

eſcaped from the conquerors, ſome into Egypt, and a much great bein 

number into the kingdom of Fudah, where they weaned them Leco 

ſelves by degrees from their former idolatries and rebellion, u um 

became ſubjects to Hezekiah and his ſucceſſors. On the othel U 

hand, the Af/yr:ans ſent colonies from ſeveral of their province 1 


but chiefly from Cuthah, to repeople the land of / rael ; frol 
whence thoſe new inhabitants came to be called Cutheans. 1 * 
: | the "al 


" "OF THE WORTTD. 
luer firſt ſettlement, it is ſaid, they were like to have been de- 
froyed by lions, for their diſregard to God; fo that, upon their 
of Wl petition, ſome Hfraelitiſb prieſts were ſent back to inſtruct them 

of how to worſhip and appeaſe him. Tho they learned the wor- 
ify ſhip of the true God, they, nevertheleſs, thought it unneceſſary 
10- to forſake their old idols; but each nation adhering to their 
ſed reſpective gods, built ſeparate places of worſhip for them. 
in- fence ſprang that mutual hatred between the Tews and 
ty, gamaritans, which ſubſiſted, with ſuch rancour, for many 
; 2008, | | 
— "About eight years after the deſtruction of Samaria, Sennache- 
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d . « = 
hs ib, who had then ſucceeded his father Salmanezer, demanded e — 


the de tribute of Hezetiah; and upon his refuſal, entered Judea 
out with a numerous army, and in a ſhort time took a great num- „an, un- 
ber of fortified places. Hezek:ah, expecting to be beſieged in ger . 
b 7 made all proper preparations for a vigorous defence. 
ob- e repaired the walls, and fortified them with towers, and laid 
the in great ſtore of arms and proviſions. He cauſed all the foun- 
u- dains about the city to be ſtopped, and the courſe of the brook 
and Cn, which watered all that region, to be turned another way; 
% ad to ſtrengthen himſelf the more againſt ſo potent an enemy, 
was he entered into an alliance with the king of Egypt, which, how- 
was erer, was ſeverely cenſured by //a:zah, who, in a moſt elegant 
ce of diſcourſe, urged the people to confide in God alone for their de- 
the liverance. He was indeed ſoon convinced of his error in ſeek- 
hich WM ing help from Egypt; for his allies never ſtirred to his aſſiſtance, 
their notwithſtanding the rapid progreſs of the ¶rians; he there- 
bre ſent and ſubmitted to Sennacherib, acknowleging his fault 
the in the moſt humble terms. Sennacherib agreed to a peace, 
; on condition of receiving 3oo talents of filver and 3o talents of 
gold; which Hezekiah was not able to raiſe, without exhauſt- 
ing all his treaſures, and ſtripping the very doors of the temple 
of the gold plates. wherewith they were overlaid. Upon re- 
ceiying this money, Sennacherib bent his march for Egypt, which 
he Fs orgs 2 ar he A 4 4 Fudea, b 
Hezekiah, about the time the A//yr:ans entered Fudea, being ge ] 
ſeized with a dangerous illneſs, had a meſſage from God, by the 5 a. 
elit Prophet Iſaiah, to ſettle his affairs, and prepare for death. But longed 15 
-ap ol on his hearty prayer to God, he obtained another meſſage from years. 
e ca-. bim, by the ſame prophet, promiſing him life for fifteen years 
after longer, and alſo deliverance from the Aſſyrians. To give him 
en ſendfi full aſſurance of this, God, at his requeſt, made the ſun 2 
gs 
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weer back ten degrees upon the ſun-dial of Ahaz. A plaiſter of 
real being then applied, by the prophet's direction, to the ulcer, he 
them covered within three days, and went up to the temple, to re- 
n, n turn God thanks for ſo wonderful a deliverance.” 
e othe Upon his recovery, Merodach-Baladan king of Babylon ſent 
vince i amdaſfadors to congratulate him, and to enter into an alliance 
; fra with him againſt Sennacherib, whoſe growing power the 
pol abylonians, as well as the ews, had reaſon to fear. As the 
the 'aldeans were then above all other nations given to aſtronomy, 
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the ambaſſadors were deſired likewiſe to” enquire of the windy 
that was done in the land; which {hews that the miracle was not 


| 
| 
univerſal, and performed by retrogradation of the whole courſe 
of nature, but might be tie effect of a miraculous inflexion of 
the ſun-beams. e was ſo taken with the honour done 
him by the king of Babylon, that out of the vanity and pride c 
of his heart, he ſhewed the ambaſladors all the wealth and p 
ſtrength of his kingdom: for which he was reproved by [/aiah, y 
who aſſured him, that a day would come when all the ſtores he t 

made ſuch oſtentation of would be carried to Babylon. | 
 Sennacherih returning out of Egypt again entered 7udea, and b 
notwithſtanding the late accommodation betwixthim and Heze- 0 
kiah, he ſent three of his principal officers, with a party of ſy 
S-nnacke- troops, to demand the ſurrender of Feruſalem. Heasliab having ſe 
r bs arm/ refuſed to comply with his demand, he marched in a hoſtile Ic 
miracu- manner againſt Feruſalem; but as he approached the city, an w 
louſly de- angel of the Lord went forth, and ſlew of the Afyrians, in one / 
ſtroyed. night, 185,020 men; which dreadful judgment ſo terrified the Ye 
proud monarch, that he immediately fled, in the utmoſt con- be 
fuſion, to Nzneveh, where he was ſoon after aſſaſſinated by two th 
of his own ſons. Jen and ſome others think the AHHrian le 
army was deſtroyed by lightning; but from the words of {ja:4h, an 
who ttreatned him with a blaſt from God, it is moſt likely the wl 
deſtruction was effected by the hot wind, which is frequent in 
thoſe parts, and cauſes inſtant death by ſuſfocation, ſer 
Hlezelbiab lived the remainder of his days in peace and tran- an 


quillity, being both honoured and revered by all neighbouring hir 
nations. Being at reſt from wars, he applied his thoughts to hir 

the good government of his people, and the ſtrengthening of hir 

the city of Feruſa/zm, by erecting magazines and filling them an 

with arms, an ng large pool and conduit for ſupplying lat 

the city with water. He was a great lover and encourager of WW no! 
huſbandry, and had numberleſs flocks and herds in his own lin 

1 gronds- After a courſe of great and worthy actions, Wil thr: 

e died in the 2gth year of his reign, and was buried, with the 

great ſolemnity, in the moſt honourable place of the ſepulchres Mat 

„ 75 ous oy 222 1 : | | 3 f 
aneh Manalleb, the fon of Hexctiab, was but twelve years old when ep 
Ae he fc lde his father. Whether he was ered vicious, or Hep 


i 8 fell into the hands of wicked counſellors, we may date the wer 
— throne of downfal both of the kingdom and religion from the fatal day U 
— Judah. of his aſcending the throne. He not only worſhiped idols, re- and 
1 Bef. Chr ſtored high places, and erected altars unto Baal, but in the room diet 
| of the ark of the covenant ſet up an idol, even in the ſan&uay tion 


Bb. itſelf, and erected altars for Baalim and all the hoſt of heaven i tis 


1 ed reign in both the courts of the temple. He likewiſe practiſed witch- Wl ferv; 
3 . © * © exafts and inchantments, and dealt with familiar ſpirits made BN fer: 
| his children paſs thro the fire to Moloch, filled Fudan and Fert- ET 
| ſalem with his high places, and brought in all manner of other 

's idolatrous profanations, whereby the true religion might be mot . 

| * corr upted, and the groſſeſt impiety be moſt promoted In the met! 


Fingdom. 
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kingdom. The prophets, who were ſent to reprove him, he 
treated with the utmoſt contempt and outrage ; and reſolving to 
compel the people to embrace his religion, he exerciſed the moſt 
horrid butcheries on the prophets and prieſts, nobles and people 
indifferently, till he had filled Jeruſalem with blood from one 
end to the other. It is particularly ſaid that he cauſed the pro- 
phet /azah, who was of the blood royal, to be ſawed aſunder; 
which it is thought the apoſtle Paul refers to in his epiſtle to 
the Hebrews. | 

Providence at length was pleaſed to put a full ſtop to his 
bloody career, by delivering him into the hands of ſome of the 
chief commanders of the Arian army, who came upon him ſo 
ſuddenly, that ſeeing no way to eſcape, he went and hid him- 
ſelf in a thicket. e was, however, ſoon brought out of it, 
loaded with chains, and carried away into Babylon, where het 
was caſt into a dungeon by E/arhaddon, or AſJarhadin, king of 
Aſjria, who had made himſelf maſter of Babylon about five 
years before, and was, by this time, become ſole monarch over 
both empires. This is generally ſuppoſed to have happened in 
the 22d year of his reign, when Eſarbaddon, according to the 
learned Uſher and Prideaux, came with an army againſt Syria 
and Iſrael, and carried off ſome few remains of the Iſraelites; 
which fulfilled the prophecy. of /a:ah againſt them *. 

His priſon and his ckaink having ſoon brought him to a due His Gn. 
ſenſe of his great ſin, he returned unto God with repentance cere re- 
and prayer, and in his affliction greatly humbled himſelf before pentance, 
bim; and his repentance being ſincere, God was intreated of by and refto- 
him, and mollified the heart of the king of Babylon towards ration to 
bim; ſo that, on a treaty, he was again reſtored to his liberty, the throne- 
and reinſtated in his kingdom. How long his impriſonment 
laſted, or on what terms he regained his liberty, the text does 
not mention; but this much 1s plain, that from the greateſt 
inner he became the greateſt penitent, and from the bloodieſt 
tyrant one of the beſt monarchs. We have a prayer among 
the apocryphal books of the Old Teſtament, which it is ſaid he 
made in priſon. We find by an expreſſion in the: book of Chro- 
miles, chap. zxiii. that ſome ſuch prayer of his compoſing was 
kept upon record; and it is ſcarce poſſible to pen one more 
exprethve of his miſery and repentance, than the above- 
wentioned. | 

Upon his return to Fernſalem, he beſtowed his whole time 
and application in redreſſing the miſchiefs which his former im- 
pity had occaſioned. He aboliſhed all the idolatrous profana- 
nons of the temple, reſtored in all things the reformation which 
is father had made, and obliged all his ſubjects to worſhip and 
ſerve the Lord only. He was alſo careful to repair and fortify 
eruſalem, and the other places of his kingdom; and having 
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5 been bleſſed by God with 33 years of proſperity after his return 
His death. from Babylon, he died in the 55th year of his reign, and 67th 
Bef. Ch. of his age; but was not buried in any of the roya ſepulchres, 
643. but laid in a grave in his own garden. | 
e's After Manaſſeh reigned Ammon his ſon, who, tho' only 22 
idolatry Years of age when he came to the crown, and conſequently 
and death, having only his father's good example to imitate, 7 was ſo de- 

| praved, that he gave himſelf up to all manner of wickedneſs ; 
ſo that God ſhortned his government, by permitting ſome of 
his domeſtics to conſpire againſt him and ſlay him, * he had 
reigned two years. The inhabitants of 7 however, 
ut all thoſe to death who were concerned in the murder; and 
burying Ammon, not in the royal * but in the garden 
with his father, placed his ſon Jeſiah upon the throne, who was 
then about eight years of _ | 
During the ſhort reign of Ammon, an amazing depravity and 
corruption of manners overſpread the whole kingdom; of 
which we have an account given us by the prophet Zephaniah, 
who flouriſhed in the days of Joſiah. P—_— the princes, 


judges, and magiſtrates, he tells us, there reigned injuſtice, op-' of 
. preſſion, cruelty, and all manner of debauchery; among the *. his 
pride, avarice, corruption, and a — traffic of religion; Wi co 
among the people, ignorance and irreligion, men ſwearing in Wi his 
the ſame breath by the Lord and by Moloch; altars reared every WM phi 
where to Baal, and to all the other deities of the heathen ; the the 
very ſanctuary was again polluted with a filthy idol, and its ten 
court furniſhed with Sodomites, and with women who wove hang- Wl ex: 
ings and tents to hide the unnatural and abominable ceremonies Wl tec 
of its votaries. the 
Joſiabbs The young king being from his infant years greatly addicted BN alle 
good to virtue, and having the happineſs of pious guardians, early I 
to 


reign. diſplayed an ardent zeal to accompliſh a thorough reformation. 
Bef. Ch. In the 16th year of his age, having taken. upon him the admi- ente 
640. niſtration of the kingdom, he ſet about his premeditated deſign 
A total re- with great zeal and intrepidity. To this purpoſe he took a pro- fro 
formation preſs thro* the kingdom, and wherever he came broke down 
in his the altars, cut down the groves, and brake in pieces all the feaft 
kingdom. carved and molten images, and digged up the graves of the ido- iſ only 
latrous prieſts, and burnt their bones upon all places of ido- from 
Jatrous worſhip, thereby to pollute and defile them for ever. 
Whatever prieſts of the Levitical order had at any time ſacri- Wiſrec 
fced on one of the high places, tho? to the true God, theſe he 7 


depoſed from their ſacerdotal office. He broke down the houſes 
of the Sodomites, and defiled the valley of Hinnom, a place infa- 
mous for the horrid cruelties that were practiſed by the wot- ath 
ſhipers of Molch. He removed the chariots and horſes of the ¶ uro 
ſun, which ſtood at the entrance of the houſe of the Lord, and 
b cauſed the chariots to be burned. Having thus cleanſed al en! 
" Judah and Feruſalem, he took a circuit thro? all the reſt of tit aviſ 
| land, formerly poſſeſſed by the ten tribes, which was now {ub- 


ject to him, and deſtroyed every where the idols and == tured 
Shah! . 
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which either the Iſraelites or Aſjrias colonies had ſet up, and 
ut all their idolatrous prieſts to death. At Bethel he particularly 
Loke down the altar and high place erected by Feroboam, toge- 
ther with the groves and idols, cauſing the bodies of the ido- 
ktrous prieſts to be dug up, and burnt upon them. But diſco- 
ering, by an inſcription, the tomb of that prophet who had 
denounced af ng that total deſtruction of idolatry which 
he was then fulfilling, he ordered his aſhes not to be diſturbed, 


which ſaved thoſe of the lying prophet that was buried with 


him from an indignity. 


£25. 


Having in a few years deſtroyed all the relics of idolatry, his The tem- 
next care was to have the temple repaired. While the high- ple re- 
prieſt, by his orders, was ſurveying and examining every place, paired. 
he chanced to find the book of the law, which he ſent to the The book 
king by Shaphan the ſcribe. This is generally ſuppoſed to have of the law 


been the original copy of the Pentateuch written by Moſes, found. 


which ſome pious perſon had cauſed to be hid during the wicked 
reigns of Ahaz or Manaſſeb. The king, upon hearing part of 
it read, which was (ſay the Few: doctors) the xxviſith chap. 
of Deuteronomy, containing the curſes for diſobedience, rent 
his clothes thro grief, and was ſeized with great terror, on ac- 
count both of himſelf and people, and immediately ſent the 
high-prieſt and ſome other of his chief officers to Huldah a pro- 
pheteſs, then reſiding in a college in Feruſalem, to enquire of 
the Lord. The anſwer which they brought back, was a ſen- 


tence of deſtruction upon Fudah and Feruſalem ; but that the 


execution of it ſhould be delayed during the days of 7o/iah, 
becauſe of his repentance. The good king, however, to avert 
the wrath of God as far as he could, called together a folemn 
alembly of all the elders and people of Judab and Feruſalem ; 
and going up with them to the temple, cauſed the law of God 
to be there read to them : after which, both he and the people 
entered into a covenant to obſerve all that was contained in it. 


After this he made a ſecond progreſs thro the whole land, de- The paſſ- 
ſtroying every remainder of idolatry that he could meet with; over kept 
and when the ſeaſon of the next paſſover was come, cauſed that with great 
feaſt to be kept with ſuch exactneſs and ſolemnity, that it not folemnity. 


only exceeded the paſſover of Hezekiah, but all other paſſovers 
rom the days of Samuel to that time. | 

In the 311t year of his reign, Pharaoh Necho king of Egypt en- 
tered his dominions with an army, propoſing to march againſt 
the Ne and to inveſt Carchemiſb on the Euphrates. 
ab, being probably tributary to the king of Babylon, who 
ad reſtored to him the kingdom of 1/rael, according to his 
cath of fidelity, refuſed to grant the king of Egypt a paſſage 
thro! his territories ; and aſſembling an army, went to oppoſe 


bim at Megiddo, a town of the tribe of Manaſſob. The Egyp- He is 


van king aſſured him he had no hoſtile deſign againſt him, and mortally 
aviſed him not to concern himſelf in the war between him andwounded 
the Babylonians : but Joſiab paying no regard to his advice, ven- at Megid- 


lured a battle, in which he was routed and mortally 9 * 
| ö e 
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He died as ſoon as he reached Jeruſalem, in the 39th year of his 


age, univerſally lamented by all his good ſubjects, partieularly | 


by the prophet Jeremiah, who, on this mournful- occaſion, 


wrote a ſong of Tamentation, as he afterwards wrote another 


upon the deſtruction of Feru/alem. This laſt is that which we 


now have; the other-is not now extant. It was called the La- 
mentation of Hadad Rimmon, from a town near the field of 
battle; and it was ſo pathetic, and ſo long continued, that it 


afterwards became a proverbial phraſe for the expreſſing of any 
extraordinary ſorrow. | 


his ſon,de- hoahaz, otherwiſe called Shallum, the youngeſt of his four ſons, 
poſed by and made him king in his ſtead. He began to give early proofs 
the king that he deſigned to reign as wickedly as ſome of his predeceſ- 
of ER“. ſors had done; upon which account Jeremiah was ſent to him 
from God, to exhort him to imitate his father's piety ; adding, 
that if he did not, he ſhould be carried away captive, and die 
in a ſtrange land. Pharaoh Necho came accordingly againſt Je- 
ruſalem, in his return from the expedition againſt Carchemiſs, 


$ | | and dethroned him, in the third month of his reign; and 


having ſet his elder brother Eliatim, whoſe name he changed 
to Jehoiatim, upon the throne, and laid him under the yearly 
tribute of 100 talents of ſilver and one talent of gold, carried 
his captive brother into Egypt, where he ended his days. The 
Fervs ſuppoſe that Shallum had provoked his reſentment, by 
putting himſelf at the head-of an army to revenge his father's 
death, and that he was overpowered by the Egyptians. The 
prophet Ezekiel (chap. xix,) repreſents him as a daring enter- 
prizing youth. 


. Fehriakim The unhappy fate of Shallum did not in the leaſt deter his 


reigns brother Jehoiatim from following his ſteps, nor the people from 

wickedly. conforming to his wicked ways; for which the prophet 7re- 

miah denounced God's ſevere judgments againſt them, unleſs 

they repented. He boldly reproved the king in his palace, and 

in the court of the temple threatned the people, if they did not 

8 return to God, with the utter deſtruction of the city and 

Jeremiah temple. The prieſts and people, offended at his freedom, 

accuſed, ſeized him, and brought him before the king's council, in hopes 

of having him put to death; but Abibam, one of the chief 

lords, ſo befriended him, that he got him diſcharged by the ge- 

1 neral ſuffrage. Uriab, another prophet, however, propheſying 
16 after the ſame manner, was obliged to fly into Egypt ; from 
vs | whence he was brought back by a party ſent thither by Jeho:a- 
| kim, and put to death oat wat alem. We do not find that the 

.. prophets Habbakuk, Zephaniah, and Nahum, who are ſup” 
| _ to have propheſicd in this reign, were at all perſecuted by 

the King. 8 

1 | Jeremiah, however, in the fourth year of Jehoiabim, de- 
= nouncing deſtruction to the city and temple, and declaring that 
_ Nebuchadnezzar, who was then affociated with his father 

{8 Nabopolaſſar in the empire, ſhould ravage the land, and carrythe 
3 A peo 


TFehoahaz, After the death of Fo/iah, the people of the land took Je- 
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his ple into captivity to Babylon, was ſoon after put in priſon. and im- 
rly Nebuchadnezzar, in the mean time, reſolving to recover Syria priſoned. 


1nd ſent the youths of the royal bloo 


Je- beginning of the ſeventy years captivity. Feho:akim was at firſt 

20s, but in chains, and deſigned to be ſent away with the reſt ; but but reſtor- 
Dofs upon his ſubmiſſion, and promiſe of paying a yearly tribute to ed to the 
cel. him, the king changed his mind, and left him as a kind of vice- throne. 
him roy under him in the kingdom. | 

ing, oa inſtead of being amended by theſe chaſtiſements, Herevolts 
die nther turned more perverſe ; and after a three years ſubjection from the 
Je- to the king of Babylon, rebelled againſt him; which ſo exaſpe- Balyloni- 
ui, ned that monarch, that he ſent an army into Judea, conſiſting 4275. 

and of Syrians, Chaldeans, Ammonites, and Moabites, who ravaged 

ged the whole kingdom for three years, and inveſting Feruſalem, + 

arly WH iuprized and flew the king, and caſt his dead body into the 

ried Wl iighway, where they left it unburied, according to Feremiah's 

The WW prediction. | 118 | 

| by Jehoiatim being dead, Jehoiachin his fon, who is alſo called 

ners jecomiah, and Conzah, reigned in his ſtead; but as he was de- 

The tironed three months after, and Feruſalem was beſieged all that 


time, his father may be juſtly reckoned to have had no heir, 


from Ivered himſelf into his hands: but hereby he only ſaved his ſent pri- 
ver- lie; for he was immediately put in chains, and ſent to Baby- ſoner to 
nleſs n, where he continued in priſon for 37 years. Nebuchadnez- Babylon. 
and ur then entering Jeruſalem, ranſacked the temple, palace, 
d not beaſury, and the whole city, a ſecond time, and carried off 

and io, ooo captives, famed either for their valour or wiſdom, beſides 
dom, WM 1200 of the beſt artificers in gold, filver, and other metals and 
10pes materials. Among his captives of note was the famed Morde- 

chief N, and, as is moſt generally believed, the prophet Ezekiel. 
e ge- he conqueror then ſet Abad _ the throne, and 2. ga- 
ſying changed his name to Zedetiab, that is, the juſtice of the Lord; appointed 
from end having laid him under a certain tribute, and taken an king by 
hoia- bath of fidelity and ſubjection, returned into his dominions. Nebuchad- 
t the WI Ledeliab began to reign in the 21ft year of his age, and „gar. 
ſup- Fare as Impious as his late predeceſſors. Tho' he received em- Bef. Ch 


alles from the kings of Ammon, Moab, Hdom, Tyre, and Si- 
”, inviting him to throw off the yoke of Nebuchadnezzar, and 


„ de- v enter into a confederacy againſt him, yet, by the warning of 
g that Nemiab, he ſtill continued faithful to him for ſome years. 
father © people, not ſenſible of their miſerable ſtate, ſoothed them- 
ry the yes with the opinion that their calamities would foon be ſuc- 


ceeded 


nd Paleſtine from the Egyptians, routed their army at the Eu- 

rates with a great ſlaughter, and recovered Carchemiſh. The Jehoiatim 

ling of Babylon, in the end of the ſame year, entering Fudea taken pri- 

with his victorious army, took * nds ph rifled the temple, ſoner by 
„and of the nobility, of Nebuchad- 

the faireſt countenances and quickeſt parts, to Babylon, there negzar, 

o be made eunuchs in his palace. Among - theſe laſt were 

Daniel and his three companions ; from whence is dated the 


and his reign counted as nothing. When Nebuchadnezzar ar- His ſon 
nved with a royal army at Jerigſalem, Faconiah went out and de- F,,;ah 
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ceeded with a courſe of proſperity, and that the captivity of 
their brethren would ſoon be at an end. Theſe vain hopes were 
continually fed by falſe prophets, both in Jeruſalem and at Ba. 
ere while Jeremiah, on the other hand, threatned ruin and 

eſolation to thoſe in Judea, and wrote to the captives at Ba- 
bylon, aſſuring them, that their captivity would laſt 70 years ; 
and therefore exhorted them to provide for themſelves in the 
country. They, however, inſtead of following his advice 
wrote to Feruſalem againſt him, as a dangerous enemy to hi 
country, who uttered not what the God of ones but the king 
of Babylon dictated to him; and the conteſt Taſting ſome years, 
his enemies at length prevailed fo far as to cauſe him to be im- 


| priſoned. ; 
He re- The falſe prophets being chiefly favoured both by king and e 
volts. people, Zedehiah, by their perſuaſions, entered into a confe- n 


deracy with Pharaoh Hophra, or Apries king of Egppi, againf 
Nebuchadnexzar; who no ſooner heard of his revolt, than he 

The Baby- made preparations for puniſhing him. In the gth year of Zede- 
lonians be- kiah, Nebuchadnezzar came with a powerful army into Fugea, 
ſiege Je- and quickly making himſelf maſter of almoſt all the fortified 
ruſalem. cities, marched directly againſt Feruſalem. The Jetus being 
then ſtruck with conſternation, made a ſhew of returning to 

the Lord their God, entered into a ſolemn covenant thence- 

forth to ſerve him only, and, it being the ſabbatical year, they 
immediately proclaimed liberty to all Hebrew ſervants of either 

ſex, according to the law of God. But Nebuchadnezzar with- 

drawing with his army to oppoſe the Egyptians, who were ap- 
proaching to the relief of Feruſalem, the Fews vainly concluded 
— would never return, and repenting of their covenant of refor- 
mation, cauſed every man his ſervant, and every man his hand- 
maid, to return to their ſervitude: for which baſe prevarication 
and inhumanity God ordered his prophet to proclaim /:berty to 
the ſword, to the famine, and to the peſtilence, to execute his 
wrath upon them, to their utter deſtruction. The prophet be- in 
ing now frequently conſulted by the king, and — to pray hat 
for them, aſſured him poſitively, that the Egyptians, on whom lan 
he depended, would certainly deceive him; and that the Ch wh 
deans would return to the ſiege, and in the end burn the city can 
with fire, even tho' their army were to conſiſt only of wounded hin 
men. The Chaldeans accordingly obliging the Egyptians to :: ¶ but 
1 tire, and returning to the ſiege, ſoon reduced the city to the the 
1 reateſt extremity. ee was again frequently conſultel i whi 
— perſiſting in his former declarations, and preſſing the kim allt 
and princes to ſubmit without delay to the beſiegers, as th ing 
means to procure the beſt terms, he was accuſed of being 2 f coy 
vo vourer of the enemy, and thrown into a loathſome priſon. craf 
1 The infatuated Jews, tho they ſaw themſelves deſtitute bol cep 
3 of divine and human aſſiſtance, and were daily 24 tion 
1 great numbers by famine, and alſo, according to Jhſebhus, 1 
grievous peſtilence, yet obſtinately perſiſted in defending ut 
city. The beſiegers at length, in the 6th year of the ſiege, 05 


5 
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eqth day of the 4th month, took the city by ſtorm at midnight, They take 
4 Zedekhiah, with a few followers, fled by a private — and — 
ind endeavoured to eſcape to the wilderneis. The Chaldeans, the city, 
however, purſuing after him, ſoon brought him back to their 
aaſperated monarch at R:blah in Syria, who, after ſome ſevere 
reproaches, cauſed his ſons, and all his princes that were taken 
with him, to be ſlain before his face, and then commanded his 
eyes to be put out, and ſent him bound in fetters of braſs to 
Babylon, where he ended his days in a priſon. Nebuchadnezzar 
then entering Feruſalem about a month after, was joined by Ne- 
luzaradan, the captain of his guard, who, after ſtripping the 
temple of all its holy veſſels and furniture, and gathering toge- 
ther all the riches that could be found either in the king's 
houſe, or in any of the other houſes of the city, ſet both the 
temple and city on fire, and burnt them to the ground. He and carry 
next demoliſhed all the walls, towers, and other fortifications ; the Fews 
and having reduced the whole to a perfect deſolation, he carried into capti- 
off all the Fezvs priſoners, down to the very common people, vity. 
ſome few of whom of the baſer fort, he left to till the land, Bef. Chr. 
making Cedaliah the ſon of Ahikam governor over them. As 588. 
for Jeremiah he was carried in chains to Ramah, where, by or- 
der of Nebuchadnezzar, he was ſet at liberty, and ailowed his 
choice either to go to Babylon, where he ſhould be well treated, 
or to continue in the land ; which laſt he preferred, and went 
and lived with Gedaliab. | 
Such was the dreadful end of the once flouriſhing monarchy 
of the Jews, who, by their almoſt conſtant and horrid ingra- 
titude, and invincible itch of imitating the idolatries and 
witcheries of other nations, forfeited the favour of God, who 
would have otherwiſe been their great ſupport and protector 
zzainſt all their enemies. | | 
The poor remains of the Jews, upon the departure of the G,24;oh, 
Babylontans, coming out of the deſerts and neighbouring coun- the gover- 
tries, whither they had eſcaped, reſorted to Gedaliab at _ nor of the 
in the land of Gilead, where he had fixed his reſidence ; and he land, is 
having promiſed them protection, they ſettled themſelves in the ſlain by 
land, and gathered in the fruits of it. /hmael, one of thoſe I/omael, 
who returned from the land of Ammon, being of the blood royal, 
came with a treacherous deſign to aſſaſſinate Gedaliab, and make 
himſelf king. The governor was warned of his intention; 
but being of a generous diſpoſition, would not give credit to 
the information, and entertained //hmael with great hoſpitality, 
which gave the traitor an opportunity of murdering him, and 
all the brave Chaldeans he had about him. Two days after meet- 
ing with about 80 {/rae/ites, who were going on a religious ac- 
count with offerings and incenſe to the houſe of God, he 
eraftily drew them into A4:zpeh, and there ſlew them all, ex- 
cepting ten of them, who offered their ſtores for the redemp- 
tion of their lives. Fohanan, who had given Gedaliah.informa= 
uon of Iſpmael's treachery, hearing of his villainy, and that he 
vas returning with a great number of captiyes to the king of 
| : Ammon, 
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Ammon, who had prompted him to the wicked deed, purſue f 
after him with an armed force, reſcued all the priſoners, ana 
forced him to fly for his life, with only eight of his men, Thi 0 
barbarous. action made the Jetoiſh ofticers, and the reſt of the y 

eople, fo afraid of the reſentment of the Chaldeans, that the 
e to think of fleeing into Egypt for ſafety; but Jeremia t 
whom they conſulted, declared, that if they went thither, they / 
The re- would all inevitably periſh. Inſtead, however, of hearkening l 
mains of to his advice, they both ventured to go down, and to force hin | 
the Jews and Baruch to go along with them; where, a few years after © 
fly into the vengeance of God overtook them, to their utter deſtruction, Ml 
Eee, when Nebuchadnezzar made a conqueſt of that country. What! 
became of Jeremiah is not known. Some ſuppoſe him to have c: 
been ſtoned by his countrymen for reprehending them for their t 
eagerneſs after the Egyptian idolatry *. Fe 
| th 
n TTL LLLLLTEIIEY | 
C HA - , 
| EECT0 15 
ha 
The Hiſtory of the Jews, from their return from the « 
Babyloniſh Captivity to the total dgſtruction of Jera-WMY ff. 
ſalem by Titus Veſpaſian, = 
an 
= © 

Tue de- A ſoon as the 70 years captivity, pronounced by Jeremiah 
—— againſt this rebellious people, was fully accompliſhed, w 
Cyrus for God was pleaſed to raiſe up the great Cyrus to the throne, who, Wi ac 
the reſto- in the firſt year of his reign, iſſued out a decree for their reſto- Wl ca 
ration of ration. By this edict they were not only permitted to return to Wl th 
the Jesus their own land, which that prince, in ſome of his expeditions, Wil we 
Bef Ch Probably had beheld lying deſolate and barren, tho naturally Wi in 
5. fertile; but were alſo allowed torebuildtheir temple at Feru/alm, Wi an 
33% and tranſport thither all the ſacred utenſils which Nebuchadnezzar Will tis 
had brought away from thence. The king ordered theſe to be Wi pri 
delivered to Shezbazzar, ſuppoſed to be the ſame with Zerubba- Wl pri 
zel, who, being the grandſon of Fehoiakim, or Feconiah, king co1 
of Judah, was then the firſt prince of the royal blood, an Cif 
was therefore appointed head governor of Fudea, under the title il fro 
of Tinſbata. The royal decree alſo contained directions con- r 
cerning the dimenſions of the temple, which was to be 60 cu: ton 


bits in heighth and breadth, built upon a ſtrong foundation, Bi up! 
with three rows of great ſtones and a row of timber; the ex- 6 
nce of the whole to be furniſhed out of the king's houſe. Wl Le 
Zeſides, the king allowed thoſe who inclined to ſtay behind per- {et 
— — — r 9 
* Jerom in vit. Jerem. : | fy: 


N hat 


have 
their 


1 


ect liberty to contribute, as liberally as they pleaſed, gold, 
flyer, or precious ſtuffs, towards the building and adorning 
of that ſacred edifice, and the renewing and carrying on the 
worſhip of God there. ; | 
Immediately upon the publiſhing of this edit, the chiefs of 
the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, together with the prieſts and 
Levites, aſſembled themſelves ; and as many as ftill retained a 


love for their country, and a zeal for the God of 1/rael, diſpoſed 


themſelves to return to that once happy land. Others, how- 
ever, who were by far the greater number, preferring the land 
of Babylon to the country of their anceſtors, - contented them- 
ſelves with furniſning their returning brethren with gold, ſilver, 
cattle, and other conveniencies, either for their journey or for 


the building of the temple and city. At the head of thoſe who Theckiefs 


returned into their own country were Zerubbabel and Feſhua of thoſe 
the high-prieſt, whoſe grandfather Seraiah was high-prieſt when who re- 
Jeruſalem was taken. The whole number of thoſe who re- turned. 
turned amounted to about 42,360, including thoſe that came af - 

terwards with Nehemiah, beſides their ſervants and ſlaves of 

both ſexes, which were in all 7337. Among thoſe who returned 

were many of the deſcendants of the ten tribes, who had been 

formerly carried away by T :glathpileſer, Shalmanefer, and Eſar- 

haddon ; but theſe, with thoſe of the tribes of Levi, Judah, 

and Benjamin, who were more particularly mentioned, were 

from this time all blended together, under the name of Fehu- 

dm, or Fews. We find mention likewiſe made of 200 men 

and women fingers, whom they brought with them, 135 camels, 

736 horſes, 245 mules, and 6700 aſſes. 

It is evident from this liſt how ſmall the number was of thoſe 
who returned, in compariſon of thoſe who ſtaid behind; and 
accordingly the Fews themſelves tell us, that only the bran 
came out of Babylon, but that the flour ſtaid behind. Even of 
the prieſts, only four of the twenty-four claſſes, into which they 
were divided, returned, tho' they ſubdivided themſelves each 
into fix claſſes, that they might again make up the old number, 
and called themſelves by their names accordingly. Some of 
theſe not being able to make out their lineal deſcent from the 
prieſthood, were on that account deprived of the office and the 
privileges attending it, until ſome high-prieſt ſhould ariſe that 
could decide their title by the Urim and Thummim. The ſame 
lpute happened alſo concerning ſome others, who being come 
rom Tz!-Melah, Tel-Harſa, perhaps Telaſſar, a province of A 
ma, and from other places, could not prove themſelves to be- 
long to any tribe. Theſe were about 650 in number, beſides 
upwards of 390 Nethinims, the poſterity of the Gibeonites, whom 
Solomon had dedicated to the ſervice of the temple. The prieſts, 

evites, ſingers, Nethinims, and other officers of the temple, 
ſettled themſelves as well as they could in or near Feruſalem, 
that they might readily wait on the ſervice of God, by rearing 
up his altar, and preparing all other things againſt the next 
rand ſolemnity. As for the reſt, the greater part of them 155 

perſe 
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perſed themſelves in the neighbouring cities and country, whejs 
ſome of them had formerly dwelt, and where they probably 
found alſo ſome of their brethren, whom Nebuchadnezzar had 

| left there. . | | 

Soon after their return, the month T/r: approaching, they 

failed not to come from all parts to celebrate the two grand ſo- 

lemnities, namely, the expiation-day, which was to be kept on | 
the 1oth, and the feaſt of tabernacles, which began on the 15th, ; 

and ended on the 22d of the month. Tho, for want of a 

temple, they were forced to ſet afide part of the ceremonies of f 

the feaſt of expiation, ſuch as the e entering that day 

into the moſt holy place, yet they obſerved a faſt, prayed, and x 

offered the proper ſacrifices on the altar, which they had by x 

this time repaired. From this day they ceaſed not to offer the {ii j; 

morning and evening and all other ſacrifices preſcribed by the 

law of doſes. The feaſt of tabernacles coming five days after 0 

that of expiation, they erected booths at Feruſalem, and cele- 

brated that feſtival with the uſual ſolemnities. . 

In this ſolemn aſſembly it was reſolved to ſet about the re- 

building of the temple; towards which every one chearfuly U 

contributed, according to their power. 'The whole amounted 10 

to 61,200 drachms and 5000 minas of ſilver, in all about 

75,2007. ſterling, beſides 100 veſtments for the prieſts to officiate ;, 

in. Workmen were immediately hired, and ſent to Tyre and | 
Sidon for cedars from Libanus, purſuant to the decree of Grun 
and the firſt year was employed in preparing materials for thefhſſ,;, 
building. | 

In the 2d month of the following year, which was the third * 

The foun- of the reign of Cyrus, and the ſecond from their return, they 0 

_ began to lay the foundation of the temple with great fc. ne. 

au lemnity. | 

ple laid. The J-ws tell us that the new temple wanted five conſiderable * 

Bef. Ch. thin s which were the chief glory of the firſt, Theſe were ace 

538. iſt, The ark, or mercy-ſeat. 2d, The Divine Preſence, called . 
by them the Shekinah. 3d, The holy fire upon the ata. ed 
4th, The Urim and Thummim : and laſtly, The ſpirit of pro ce 
phecy. But the lamentations of the Jeroiſb elders at the foun 
dation of the ſecond temple ſeem to have ariſen from their fete. 
flecting not upon theſe things, but upon the unlikelihood than 
the new temple would ever be raiſed to the grandeur and mag... 
nificence of the old. the x 

Whilſt the work was carrying on, the Samaritans, who wal. : : 

Why ob- the deſcendants of the foreign nations brought into the inhem Abou 

ſtructed tance of the ten tribes by Shalmaneſer king of Aria, came Wy 

by the Sa- Zerubbabel and the Fewiſh congregation, and expreſſed an ed Hure 


q marilaus. neſt deſire to affiſt them in their undertaking, ſeeing that W 
4 ſince they had been ſettled in the kingdom of 3 they 15 but t. 
| worſhiped the true God. Whether the Fews ſuſpected the ay... 


cerity of their offer, or deſpiſed them as a people who were 0 


of the ſeed of {/rael, but only imperfect worſhipers of Gol a 
rubbabel, Jeſbud, and the whole congregation, refuſed to let 15 


let then 
pes 


hear any part in the undertaking. This refuſal proved the 
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ſource of a bitter and irreconcileable hatred between thefe two 
nations, the ſad effects of which the Ferws ſoon felt in the im- 
mediate obſtruction of their work, and by numberleſs ill offices 
which the incenſed Samaritans did to them. 
The Samaritans, to be revenged on the Jes, began with 
bribing underhand ſome of the king's chief miniſters and offi- 
cers to repreſent them as a rebellious nation, who by their re- 
building the temple, ſhewed that they intended to ſhake off 
their obedience to him. They failed not to carry their point, 
and the work was accordingly {topped, in a great meaſure, not 
only during the per Ax years of the life of Cyrus, but 
aſo during the reign of his ſucceſſor. However, whilſt Cyrus 
lived, the Jeꝛos ſtill kept-on gathering materials for their work, 
in hopes of better times, being ſtill aſſiſted by the Tyrians and 
daonians, whom they in return ſupplied with corn, wine, and oil. 
Cyrus was no ſooner dead, than the Samaritans, encouraged 
by the ill diſpoſition of his ſucceſſor Camby/es, declared openly 
zyainſt the Sr wad againſt their undertaking, and wrote in 
the moſt preſſing manner to that monarch to put an immediate 
top to it. Cambyſes, however, probably out of reſpect to his fa- 
ther's decree, would not ſeem to revoke it, but privately gave 
the Samaritans: leave to obſtruct the work. 
Cambyſes dying after a reign of ſeven years and five months, 
and one of the Iasi mounting the throne of Perſia, the Sama- 
ritans failed not to renew the accuſation againſt the Jes to 
that uſurper. He having been one of the chiefs of the ſect of 
the Magi, againſt whom the Fews were known to be diame- 
trically oppoſite in point of religion, did not want many argu- 
ments to induce him to ſuppreſs them; but ſent an immediate 
decree to them to deſiſt from their enterprize, charging the 
damaritans to ſee his edict put in execution. The Samaritans 
accordingly went directly to Jerzſalem with the decree, and 
cauſed a total ſtop to be put to the work, till the Jews obtain- 
ed a freſh decree in the ſecond year of the reign of Darius his 
ucceflor ; that is, about two years after. | 
The Jews were now fo theres that upon the death of The ne- 
the uſurper, when his decrees were all annulled, they did not gligence 
leu the leaſt readineſs to renew their enterprize, till God had of the 
puniſhed their indolence with a great dearth. They had, in Jews 
the mean time, taken care to ſeat themſelves in commodious puniſhed 
and ſumptuous houſes, without giving themſelves much concern by dearth. 
adout the houſe of God. On this account the prophet Haggai 
a them with their ingratitude, and at the ſame time 
lured them, that if they would ſet about the work in good 
erneſt, God would not only make it proſper in their hands, 
but that he would make the glory of this ſecond temple by far 
xceed that of the firſt. The people, rouſed by this meſſage, The 
Teſlumed the work, and carried it on under the eye and guid- building 
ance of Haggai and Zechariah. The Samaritans now applied of the 
pemſelves to Tatnai governor of Syria and Palyſtine, and com- temple re- 
F f plained ſumed. 
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plained againſt the Ferws for renewing the undertaking not only 
againſt the king's order, but to the manifeſt detriment of his 
realm. Tatnai, upon theſe complaints, came with ſome of his 
counſellors to Feruſalem, to enquire into, the affair; and Ze. 
rubbabel and Feſbud acquainting him with the decree they had 
formerly obtained from Cyrus, and producing the ſacred veſſels 
reſtored to them by that monarch, he thought proper not to 
determine any thing of himſelf, but ſent a full account of 
the matter to Darius. The old decree of Cyrus being found 
among the records at Ecbatan, Darius, out of reſpe& to that 
monarch, readily confirmed it by a new edict, in which all 


the grants of the old were repeated and ratihed. The execu- 


The tem- 
ple finiſh- 
ed. 


The S- 


mam tans 
refuſe to 
pay to it. 


Aerxes fa- 


vours the 
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tion of this decree was committed to Tatnai and Shetharboznai, 
who is ſuppoſed to have been governor of Samaria, and was 
by them communicated to the 1 The building now began 
to rife apace, as the Vetus were no longer oppoſed by their 
enemies, but were ſupplied by the king's order with all the 
neceſſaries towards the expence of it out of the treaſury of 
that prince. Three years after, that is in the ſixth year of 
Darius, and in the month Adar, which is the laſt of the Jewiþ 
year, the temple was compleatly finiſhed. 

The envious . Samaritans were greatly chagrined that they 
had been obliged to pay not only towards the rebuilding of the 
temple, but towards the ſacrifices and oblations daily offered 
up there. The temple was no ſooner compleated, than they 
with-held the ufual tribute, under pretence that it was intend- 


= 


ed to ceaſe as ſoon as the building was finiſhed. Zerubbatel, Pi. 
AMordecai, and Ananias, going as deputies, and complaining to 1 
the king, he iſſued out a freſh decree, commanding his officers * 
at Samaria to cauſe the uſual tribute to be paid to the temple. Wil *"* 
After this the Vetus met with no farther obſtacle during the reſt 155 
of that monarch's reign, which laſted 23 years longer, not * 
during the 12 years of his ſucceſſor, but enjoyed a perfet Ml. -* 
peace, being governed by their high prieſts in matters of re- . 
ligion, and in thoſe of ſtate by the heads of the tribe of Judah, . 
tho” ſtill in ſubjection to the kings of Perſia, and ſubordinate 153 
to his governors on this ſide the es | 


-FXerxes had no ſooner ſucceeded his father, than he confirmed both 
all the privileges granted to the Fezvs. Foſephus adds, from ; 
aſſage out of an antient poet, that the Fezvs aſſiſted Xerxes in 
ba great expedition againſt Greece, The poet, in enumerating i it; 
the king's forces, mentions, that a ſtrange people, who uſed 5 
the Phenician dialect, and dwelt in the high and hilly grounds 
of Solyma near a great lake, marched under his ſtandard. Whe- ſer, 
ther _— are meant by this deſcription, has been greatlf his 6 
conteſted; but it is hardly to be ſuppoſed that this people * 
ſhould be excuſed from ſerving in that expedition, when all the 
other nations of the Perſian empire were obliged to ſend thal 
quotas to the army, which conſiſted of upwards of a million 


men. In the third year of Aer xes, according to the Herne 
: chronic 
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chronicle, Jeſbua the Few high prieſt died in the 53d year 
of his high el hood, and was ſucceeded by his ſon „ 
Xerxes being murdered in the 21ſt year of his reign, was 
ſucceeded by his ſon Artaxerxes, who was the Abaſuerus of 
ſcripture, the huſband of Z/ther, or Hadaſſech. Ejther was an 
orphan of the tribe of Benjamin, brought up and adopted by 
her uncle Mordecai, who by his conſtant attendance at the 
palace gate, ſeems to have been one of the king's porters. As 
Eſther was very beautiful, ſhe was introduced into the palace 
among other beauties who were to be candidates to ſucceed 
the divorced Vaſpti. It was a peculiar privilege of thoſe virgins 
to obtain whatever they aſked of the king whenever their turn 
came to appear before him; and as E/ther captivated the Per- 


fan monarch above all the other beauties, it is reaſonable to 


ſuppoſe that it was by her intereſt that Zzra, a very learned 
and zealous Few of the houſe of Aaron, obtained an ample 
commiſſion from Artaxerxes in the ſeventh year of that mo- 
narch's reign. By this edi, as many Jews as were willing 
to return to Jeruſalem, were allowed to accompany Ezra thi- 
ther; and he was empowered to regulate all matters there, 
whether of church or ſtate, as he ſhould ſee fit. 

Ezra, and thoſe who attended him, after a journey of four Ezra ar- 
months, arrived at Feru/a/-m on the firſt day of the fifth month, rives in 
or in the middle of July. At his arrival he opened his commiſſion Jude a. 
before the whole Few: afſembly, and there delivered to the | 
prieſts the offerings which had been made by the king, nobles, 
and by the Babylonyh Jews, which were very conſiderable, 

Having next ſent to acquaint the governor of Syria and Paleſ- 
tne with the power he had received from the king, he began 
with appointing judges and magiſtrates, to reform every thing 


that was contrary to the law of Moſes. Artaxerxes, in the 
mean time, raiſing Ether to the throne, Ezra relying upon her 
protection, and that of Mordecai, who now engroſſed the king's 
favour, ſet himſelf to reform ſome great abuſes which had crept He re- 
in among thoſe who were returned from Babylon under Ze- forms the 
rubabel, He particularly obliged all thoſe who had taken church 
Wes from among any of the foreign nations, to put away and ſtate, 
both their ſtrange wives and the children oy had by them. 
e 


Is next great work was to reform the whole ſtate of the 


Jroifh church, by reſtoring its diſcipline and rites according 
© its antient pattern. In order to this, his firſt care was to 


ollect and ſet forth a correct edition of the ſacred books, and 
ten, as the E and antient Fews relate, he reduced the 

oſaic law to that ftar.dard. That he at Collects 
dis time collected the ſacred writings, made ſome ſmall addi- the ſacred 
ons to them, and fixed the canon of the Old Teſtament to books. 


2 books, as they are now received by the gs and proteſtant 


ftians, is confirmed by many reaſons. e was excellently 


yell verſed in them, his extenſive authority enabled him to 
ther up all the beſt copies that could be met with ; he was 
mſclf inſpired, and had the affiſtance of che prophets Hanges 
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and Zechariah, and ſome indeed have ſuppoſed him to be the 
ſame with the prophet Malachi, as the name Malachi is rather 


| a common than a proper name, and that prophet, in his writ- 
| ings, reproves the people for marrying ſtrange wives, for op- 
[ 


prefling their poor brethren, and for ſeveral other abuſes they 

rectified by Ezra and Nehemiah : the then confuſed ſtate of the 

Jews required ſuch a collection and reviſal of the ſacred writ- 

ings. Laſtly, the whole current of Talmudiſt writers, and all 
: the antient and modern Ferws, except Fes and the Sama- 
\ ritans, who reject all but the Pentateuch, aſcribe this work to 
Exra as preſident of the Sanbedrim, in which they have been 
followed by no ſmall] number of antient fathers, and by far the 
greateſt part of modern writers. | | l 
It is in the time of this revijal that he is ſuppoſed to have Ir 
exchanged the old Hebrew character for the more beautiful and V 
W 

a 
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commodious Chaldee now in uſe. Another, and a very uſeful, 
improvement which he and his inſpired aſſociates are generally, | 


and with great probability, believed to have made to this new U 

edition of the ſacred books, is the interſperſing here and there al 

an explanatory clauſe by way of parentheſis, and making ſuch tl 

other additions to the text, as were neceſſary to explain, il- te 

luſtrate, or confirm it. Thus we find in ſeveral of the hiſto- 2 

rical books concerning ſome antient monuments, ſuch-like pt 

words as theſe added by. way of teſtimony, which remain uni WM * 

this day. To the ſame end he is ſuppoſed likewiſe to have WM ci! 

added ſome new names of places to the old ones which were 0 

become obſolete. Thus Abraham is ſaid to have purſued the I b. 

confederate kings as far as Dan, which name was long after- ed 

wards given to the city of Laiſb by the Danites, Many more tx 

modern names are added, by the help of which we come to the {Wl ed 

knowlege of the places there mentioned, which we could WW ch 

5 never have known by their antient names. N 

He re- The laſt work of this great man, was the reſtoring the wor- W. 

ſtores the ſhip of the temple according to its antient form, to reviſe and an 

worſhip of amend the Jeꝛoiſb liturgy, and to add particular prayers and hir 

the tem- thankſgivings proper for the feſtivals that were ſuperadded after der 

ple. their return from the captivity ; ſuch as for the dedication of the we 

new temple, for the feaſt of Purim, and the like. Whether he {oo 

ay! lived to finiſh all theſe things, or left them to be compleated by ui 
_ his ſucceſſors, cannot be determined. We are informed in the. {i 
"y | ſecond book of Maccabees, that Nehemiah founded a library at to 
70 Feruſalem, in which he depoſited the acts of the kings, and the the 
=o - writings of the prophets, and of David; which feems to In- bol 
timate as if the reviſal of them had been compleated befor the 

| | that time. . torc 


0 | Ezra, after governing the Jewiſh church and nation thir 
C teen years, was ſucceeded by Nehemiah, whom he atlſtes 5 
few years in ſome part of his office; after which we hear 09 
more of him. Joſephus tells us, that he died and was buried 
at Feruſalem but the reſt of the Zews affirm, that he returne 
into Per/ia, and died there in the 120th year of his age. 


foul 


| where ſpeaks of himſelf in the firſt perſon. As for the other 


ere ſent from God to put a ſtop to the enterprize. | Nehemiah. 


| forced to mortgage their lands, ſell their ſons and — 3, and 
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Jays have ſo great a veneration for him, that they look upon 
him as a ſecond Moſes, and one every way worthy to have 
been their lawgiver, had not that honour been beſtowed on 
ifsſes. They join the books of Ezra and Nehemiah into one, 
and make him the author of both. He undoubtedly was the 
zuthor of the firſt, ſince he mentions nothing in it but what 
was done in his time and under his eye, and almoſt every 


two books falſely attributed to him, and known by the names 
of the firſt and ſecond books of Z/aras, they are juſtly rejected, 
as being ſtuffed with abſurdities and fables, | 
Nebemtah, cup-bearer to the king of Perfia, a Few of great Nehemiah 
learning and piety, and ſuppoſed to have been of the royal ſucceeds 
family of Judah, having heard of the ruinous condition in Exra as 
which Feru/alem {till remained, preferred a petition to the king, governor 
while he and the queen were at table, and obtained from him of Judæa. 
a commiſſion to ſucceed Ezra in the government of Fudea, Bef. Ch. 
with full power to rebuild and adorn both city and temple, 445. 
and with freſh orders to Sanballat and others of his officers on 
this fide the Euphrates, to furniſh him with all neceſſary ma- 
terials out of the royal treaſury, Having arrived at Jeruſa- 
Em with a freſh ſupply of men and women, he kept himſelf 
private three days, at the end of which he went in the night, 
accompanied with a few of his men, to take a full view of the 
city and walls, which he found in a moſt deſolate: condition. 
On the morrow he opened his commiſſion in the great aſſem- 
bly of the heads of the people, and told them, that he intend- 
ed to put it in force without delay. He divided the work be- 
tween a number of great families, to each of whom he aſſign- 
ed a ſtated extent, which they were to build at their own 
charges. h 
While the work was going on, the 2 were forced to bear 
with many bitter ſarcaſms from Sanballat governor of Samaria, 
and from ſome of his officers. Some treacherous Fews being 
hired by theſe enemies, endeavoured to diſhearten both the go- 
vernor and the people with the ſpecious pretence, that the 


ſoon found out the cheat; but being informed that his ene- 
mies intended to uſe force, he ordered the ry to arm them- 
ſelves, even while they were at work, placing ſtrong guards 
to defend them. But the greateſt obſtacle of all was, that 
the poorer ſort, who were to bear the greater ſhare of the la- 
bour, had been ſo impoveriſhed by the continual extortions of 
tie rich for ſome years before his arrival, that they had been 


ſubmit to ſo many other hardſhips, that they ſcru ed now to 
ave their aſſiſtance in the great undertaking. Nehemiah, who. 
expected nothing leſs than to hear of ſuch horrid cruelties com- 
mitted by the Swiſh rulers, upbraided them in the ſevereſt 
terms, and partly by perſuaſions, and partly by his own au- 
thority, obliged them to reſtore 7 their ill-gotten wealth = 
| z 5 
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the poor owners, and at the ſame time took care that they 
ſhould be ſupplied with all neceſſary ſuſtenance while they 

He finiſhes continued in the work. By theſe means he defeated the mea. 

the wall of {ures of the Samaritans, and finiſhed the wall in 52 days, Az 

Jeruſalem, ſoon as the wall was finiſhed, he cauſed the dedication of it 
to be celebrated with the uſual ſolemnities, and left the go- 
vernment of the city to his two brothers Hanan: and Hananyh 
he himſelf, as the learned Prideaux reaſonably conjectures, re. 
turning-into Per/ia to obtain a new commithon. 

and peo- As Feriſalem {till remained thinly peopled, Nehemiah per- 

peo 5 a : P 
ples the ſuaded at firſt the nobler and richer Fer to build themſelves 

City. houſes. there. All that willingly offered themſelves to come 

. 7 and ſettle in the city were alſo accepted; but theſe not proy- 

ing ſufficient, he was obliged to take every tenth family by 
lot, by which means the city being well built, peopled, guard- 
ed, and fortified, ſoon began to reſume ſomething of its for- 
mer luſtre; Herodotus, who ſaw it ſoon after this time, com- 
pares it to Sard:s, the metropolis of Aſia Minor k. 
;. Whilſt Nehemiah was employed in peopling and fortifying 
the city, adorning the temple, and rectifying the genealogies 
both of prieſts and people, Ezra, who had fmiſhed his collec- 
tion of the ſacred books, was preparing himſelf and ſome other 
learned priefts, to read them to the whole nation on the ap- 
roaching feaſt of the trumpets, which uſhered in the new year, 
The law "The people being accordingly aſſembled in one of the largeſt 
publickly freets of the city, the whole pentateuch was read, verſe by 
read and yerſe, and expounded to them by ſix aſſiſtant prieſts well verſed 
expound- jn the Chalder language. The grand feſtival of tabernacles fol- 
ed. lowing a few days after, the people who had lately heard the 
order of its celebration read to them, kept it with a ſuch ſtrict- 
neſs and ſolemnity, as had not been obſerved ſince the time of 


had. | 7 | 

The peo- As there appeared a lively concern in the people whenever 
ple con- any point of the law was read in which they knew themſelves 
ent to the tranſgreſſors, Nehemiah made uſe of that happy diſpoſition to 
reforma- extort from them a general confeſſion of their ſins, and a ſo- 
tion of ſe- lemn promiſe and vow to rectify all that was amiſs for the fu- 
veral ture. The people particularly engaged, 1. Not to make any 
abuſcs. intermarriages with the Gentiles, and to diſannul thoſe already 
made. 2. To obſerve the ſabbaths, ſabbatic years, and 

thoſe divine commands which related to them. 3. To pay 

their yearly tribute to the temple. And, 4. To pay their 

tythes, firſt fruits, vows, c. to the prieſts and Levites. The 
ſelemnity concluded with a generous collection for the ſervice 

eie | | 

The tem- During his abſence, which laſted but five years, it is almoſt in- 
ple pro- credible what abuſes were crept into the Jebiſp church and com- 
fancd. monwealth. Eliaſbib, who was overſeer of the temple cham- 
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bers, had married his grandſon to the daughter of Sanballat, 
the profeſſed enemy of the Jes, and had ſo much baſe com- 
plaiſance for him, as to all-w his friend Tobiah the Ammonite, 
another inveterate enemy, a large apartment in that ſacred 
place, from which even the /ſraz/ites who were not of the tribe 
of Levi, were excluded. 
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Another ſhameful abuſe which had crept in, was an almoſt The ſab- 
total diſregard of the fabbath. They threſhed their corn, preſ. bath pro- 


ſed their wine and oil, bought and ſold from the Tyrians and fancd. 


other ſtrangers, and were baſely ſuffered to do ſo by thoſe ma- 
giſtrates whoſe buſineſs it was to have hindered them. To 
prevent this practice for the future, Nehemiah, having again 
returned as governor, ordered the gates of the city to be Hive 
up every Friday night about ſun-ſet, and not to be opened 
again till the ſabbath was quite over. What aggravated the 
folly and baſeneſs of the Fetus is, that wy had among them 
the prophets Zechariah, Haggai, and Malachi, who rebuked 
them ſeverely for their crimes, and warned them of the dread- 
ful puniſhments which their wickedneſs would draw upon 


them. 


Beſides the abuſes which we have already obſerved, Nehe- Nehemiah 
miah rectified a number of others which were no leſs enormous; returns 


one of which was the ceaſing of the divine Wer thro' the from the 
{ 


avarice of the people, who refuſing to pay. the prie 


s and Le- Perfian 


vites their tythes and other dues, had forced them to ſeek their court, and 
living out of the temple and city. The enormities which had reforms 
prevailed among the _ within the ſhort interval of his the abuſes. 


abſence, being manifeſtly owing to their ignorance or forget- 


fulneſs of the Moſaic law, Nehemiah reſolved, as the only re- The holy 
medy to prevent future abuſes, to enforce the frequent lec- {criptures 
ture and expoſition of the ſacred writings in all the cities and ordered to 
towns of Judæa. Theſe lectures were probably held at firſt be read. 


in ſome great ſtreet or market- place, ſince there is no mention 
before this time of any buildings for that purpoſe. As theſe 
aſſemblies now became more fixt and regular, it is ſuppoſed, 
that to avoid the inconveniencies of cold and rain, they began 
to build ſome proper places to aſſemble in, which have been 
ſince known by the name of ſynagogues and ſchools. The re- 
gulations of theſe new ſynagogues may be reduced to the three 
following heads: 1. They were to be under the inſpection of 
certain rulers, called from thence rulers of the {ynagogue. 
2. There were ſtated times for coming to them, namely, the 
ſabbaths and other feaſt and faſt days, and Mondays and 
Thurſdays. 3. Proper minifters were appointed, ſome to read 
and expound the ſacred books, others to read the liturgy, others 
to ſing, c. and theſe, if qualified for thoſe offices, might be 
choſen out of any tribe; only they took care to have always 
one or more of the prieſtly order to preſide. | 


How long Nehemiah lived after he had made this reforma- Ne 
tion, whether he continued in his place as governor, and whe- 2%, death. 


ther he died in Judea or in hs are not informed either by 
| e 
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the text or Joſephus, The latter only ſays, that he died in an 
advanced age; and indeed even at the time where his book 


ends, he muſt have been at leaſt 70 years of age. In his days, 


and about the eleventh year of Darius Nothus, died the high 
prieſt Eliaſbib, who was ſucceeded by his ſon Joida, the father 
of that Manaſſehs, who having married the daughter of Sanballat, 
choſe to retire with her to Samara rather than part with her. 
He drew a great many rebellious Jews after him, who not 
chuſing to conform to the reformation carrying on at Feruſa- 
lem, went and ſettled at Samara, | 

After the death of Nehemiah, the face of the government was 
wholly changed. We hear no more of any governors of Ju- 
dæa; but the country ſeems to have been joined and ſubject 


to the perfecture of Syria. The governors of Syria ſeem to | 


have committed the adminiſtration of the Jetuiſh ſtate to their 
high prieſts ; ſo that from this time we may aſcribe the greateſt 
art of thoſe misfortunes that befel their nation, to a ſet of men 
who aſpired to that high dignity more thro' ambition and ava- 
rice, than any. zeal for their religion. 
Jiaſephus gives us a ſignal inſtance of this truth. About the 
2d year of Artaxerxes Mnemon, Fohanan ſucceeded his father 
5 in the prieſthood. Bagoſes governor of Syria and Phe. 
nicig, having contracted an intimate friendſhip with Jeſhua 
the brother of Johanan, had promiſed him a grant of the prieſt- 
hood ſome few years after Jobanan's inveſtiture. Jeſbua com- 
ing to Zeruſalem, had an interview with his brother in the inner 
court of the temple, and acquainting him with the intention 
of the governor, the diſpute aroſe to ſuch a heighth betwixt 
them, that Feſhua was killed by his brother, Bagoſes imme- 
diately repairing to the place, upbraided the Fews, in the ſe- 
vereſt terms, for making a ſhambles of the temple of their 
God. He then offered to enter into the holy place ; but be- 
ing oppoſed by the prieſts, he aſked them angrily, whether 
they thought his living body more impure than the dead car- 
caſe which lay there ? and without ſaying for an anſwer, for- 
Cibly entered in. Being fully informed of the fact, he impoſed 
a heavy fine upon the temple, which continued for ſeven years, 
till the death of Artaxerxes. 7 
The Jerus were not altogether free from trouble in the reign 
of Ochus the ſucceſſor of Artaxerxes; for he being engaged in a 
war againſt the Phœnicians and Egyptians, and having conquer- 
ed the greateſt part of Phenicia, marched directly towards 
{ns beſieged and took Jericho, and carried off a great num- 
ber of Fewws captives, part of whom he ſent into Egypt, and 


part into Hyrcania along the Caſpian ſea, About ten years at- 


ter, that is, in the 18th year of that monarch's reign, died Je- 
hanan, in the 32d year of his high prieſthood, and was ſucceed- 
ed by his ſon Jaddua : and three years after Ochus was poiſoned 
by Bagoas the eunuch, and Arſaces, the king's youngeſt fon, 
was placed on the throne ; but was ſoon after ſucceeded by 
Darius III. ſurnamed Codomannus. | 


In 
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In the fourth year of this prince's reign, Alexander the Great He refuſes 


ntending to beſiege Tyre, ſent to Lon the high prieſt, de- to aſſiſt 
nanding that ſupply of proviſions from the Fews, which they Alexander 


were wont to pay to the Perfians. Faddua modeſtly excuſed 
himſelf from complying with his demand, alleging, that his 
cath of fidelity to Darius, did not permit him to transfer that 
tribute to an enemy. Alexander, provoked at this refuſal, had 
no ſooner completed the reduction of Tyre, than he marched 
rait to Feruſalem with the intention of puniſhing the Jets, 
ho in the mean time implored the protection of God, and by 
their prayers, ſacrifices, and other acts of humiliation, obtain- 
ed a gracious promiſe from him, that he would protect his tem- 


the Great, 


ple and people from the approaching calamity. Jaddua was who is mi- 
directed in a dream to go and meet the threatning conqueror raculouſly 
in his pontifical robes, at the head of all his prieſts in their prevented 
proper habits, and attended with the reſt of the people dreſſed from at- 
in white garments. He accordingly obeyed next morning; and tacking 
flxander no ſooner approached him, than he was ſeized with the Jews, 


ſuch an awful reſpect, that he advanced towards him and em- 
braced him with a religious kind of veneration, to the great 
ſurpriſe of all that attended him. Parmenio, with his uſual 
feedom, venturing to aſk the king the reaſon of this unex- 
peed behaviour, was anſwered, that he paid this reſpe& not 
t the prieſt, but to his God; for when he was filled with 
axiety about the event of his Aſiatic expedition, that very per- 
ſon, in that very habit, appeared to him in a dream at Drum 
in Macedonia, and encouraged him to paſs boldly over into 
fo promiſing that God would give him the empire of the 
er 


fans. He then gave orders to march on to Feruſalem, and Alexander 
ws attended thither by the high prieſt and his retinue, and enters Je- 
conducted to the temple, where he cauſed a great number of r4/alem. 


ictims to be offered to the God of the Fews. Upon his de- 
pure, he granted the Jews the freedom of their country laws 
ind religion, and exempted them every ſeventh year from pay- 


ng any tribute. Alexander conferred a great many favours on His kind- 
Jews, a vaſt number of whom he ſettled in Alexandria neſs to the 


mong other nations, and endowed them with large privileges Jews. 


ad immuaities, allowing them the free exerciſe of their reli- 
don, and admitting them to the ſame liberties with his own 

gcedonians. During all his reign, the Ferws continued in his 
our both in Pale/tine and out of it; but thoſe who were in 
s army were like to have forfeited it, by their ſtiff refu- 
fl to aſſiſt at the rebuilding of the temple of Belus which that 
monarch had begun. The invincible conſtancy with which 
they bore his ſevereſt puniſhments, wrought at length ſo far 
Won him, that he diſcharged them from his ſervice, and ſent 
dem home to their own country ; ſoon after which he died, 
ad left his empire in the greateſt confuſion. Four years after 
im died alſo Faddua the Swiſh high prieſt, in the zoth year 
his pontificate, a | Wide 

| | it 
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With: Alexander died the proſperous ſtate of the Fes, the 
country being ſucceſſively invaded and themſelves captivate, 


ſite under by the Syrians and Egyptians, and conſtantly oppreſſed unde 


his ſuc- 
ceſſors. 


Jeriſalem 
taken by 


Ptolemy. 


The Sa- 
zuaritans 
make 
Sichem 
their me- 
tropolis. 


either government. At firſt it was given, together with Syria and 
Phœnicia, to Leomedon the Mitylenian, one of Alexander's gene 
rals, and confirmed to him by a ſecond partition treaty, Prolin 
ſoon {tripped him of Syria and Phæœnicia; but the eus ſtand 


ing firm to him from a ſenſe of their oath of allegiance, the 
Egyptian king invaded Fudza and laid ſiege to Feruſalem, which 
he took by f 

ſuperſtitious fear of violating the law, made no defence. Nea 


orm on a ſabbath day, when the eus, from 3 


100,000 Fetus were carried on this occaſion captives into Eyyjj 
39,000 of whom Ptolemy choſe to fill his garriſons, ſending the 
reſt into Libya and Cyrene. Soon after refſecting on their know 
loyalty to their former conquerors, he committed the keeping 
of ſeveral conſiderable gariſons, both in Fudea, Samaria, and 
in Egypt, to them. | 

By this time the Samaritans, who daily encreaſed in num 
ber, ſtrength and wealth, by the continual concourſe of apo- 
ſtate Jetus, made Sichem their metropolis and the head of thei 
ſchiſmatic ſet. As they were neither ſo ſcrupulous about 
their oaths of allegiance, nor ſo tenacious of the precepts 0 
the Moſaic law as the Fews, they ſeldom heſitated to fide wit 
the ſtrongeſt, and to comply with the will of their princes, 
even in things which were aþſolutely forbidden by their law. 
This policy not only freed them from the many perſecution 
which the Fews underwent, but made them fare much bette 
under every government than they. Many of the Fews, there- 
fore, took refuge among them, not only to eſcape puniſhment 
but to avoid perſecution or the tyranny and oppreſſion of their 
governors. e ſhall therefore here give a ſhort account of 


them and their tenets, that the tranſactions of the Jews with 


from their houſes unleſs to go to the ſynagogue. 


them may be more clearly underſtood. 

They were originally deſcended from the Cutheans and other 
foreign nations ſent thither by the 4/yrian kings, inſtead of the 
ten tribes carried away captive by — but they themſelves 
boaſt that they are deſcended from Foſzph by Ephraim, and 
affirm, that when 7Jo/hua entered into the promiſed land, ht 
cauſed a temple to be built upon mount Garixzim, and 25- 
pointed Ryz, of the ſeed of Aaron, to officiate as high prick. 
1. They believed in one God, and in his ſervant does, and 
that Garizzim is the only place of God's worſhip, and adm 
none of the ſacred writings but the five books of Moſes. % 
They always circumciſe their males on the eighth day, not 
deferring it upon any account, as the Fes do ſome of them 


to the hour of their death. 3. They never allow themſelves 


two wives, nor do they marry their nieces : but the Jews * 
both. 4. They waſh themſelves every morning after et" 
matrimonial converſe or any accidental defilement. 5. 1 


obſerve the ſabbath with the greateſt ſtrictneſs, not ty 


never 
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derer offer any ſacrifice but on mount Garizzim. 7. The 
boaſt a continual ſucceſſion of prieſts from Ryz the ſon of Phi- 
was, Their high prieſt always makes his reſidence at Sichem, 
now called Næplouſa, from whence he iſſues out his directions 
to the whole ſect for keeping their feſtivals and whatever re- 
lates to the Moſaic obſervances. | 

How and when the manuſcript of the pentateuch came into 
the hands of the Samaritans, 1s hard to gueſs. The general 

inion is, that it was brought into Samara by the prieſt whom 
ods ſent to inſtruct the new inhabitants of that coun- 
try, and that after the rupture of the Fews and Samaritans, 
the latter wilfully corrupted thoſe places of it that made againſt 
them. Father Simon and the learned Prideaux, however, are 
of opinion, that it was brought to Samaria by Manaſſoh who 
married the daughter of Sanballat, and that it was tranſcribed 
fom that of Ezra, ſince we find in it all the emendations and 
explanations which that inſpired writer is ſuppoſed to have 
made to thoſe five books, and conſequently could be of no 
older date. Each of theſe opinions is attended with difficul- 
ties which are not eaſily folved. Beſides this copy, written in 
the old character in the Hebrew tongue, the Samaritans had 
another written in the vulgar language ſpoken among them; 
becauſe, like the Fews, they had forgot the old Hebrew, and 
were accuſtomed to a mongrel mixture of M yrian, Babyloniſb, 
and Chaldee. They had alſo a Greek verſion of it for the fake 
of their helleniſtical brethren, as the eros had the Septuagint. 
The old Hebrew copy remained for many centuries unknown to 
the weſtern Chriſtians. Scaliger was the firſt modern who got 
intelligence of it; after which is was brought over into Europe, 
and printed in the Polyglots of Paris and London, the latter of 
which is reckoned by far the moſt correct. 
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After Ptolemy had held Judæa about five years, he was Judæa 
forced to abandon it to Antigonus and his fon, who came yielded to 
%anft him with a ſuperior army. Prolemy having demoliſhed Anti gonus. 
the fortifications of Ace, Samaria, Foppa, and Gaza, carried off Bef Ch. 
an immenſe booty, and a great number of Vetus, whom he fet- 312. 


tled at Alexandria, and endowed with confiderable privileges 
and immunities. He was then deſigning to make that city 
tie metropolis of Egypt ; and being well ſatisfied with the 
faithfulneſs and iet of the ews, he {pared no encou- 
—— to allure them thither, and his endeavours were very 
uccelstul. 


Seleucus very much imitated the clemency and generoſity of Sſgucus 
tne Egyptian king, while their. competitor Antigonus ſtuck at favourable 


no cruelty, falſehood, or tyranny, Great numbers of Vetus, to the 
mn this account, fell away from that tyrant to Seleucus, who YJeayy, 
Fanted them large privileges. He built ſixteen cities in leſſer ©. 
4a, to which he gave the name of Antioch. Nine he called 

his own name, ſix by that of his mother Laodicea, three 

from his firſt wiſe Apamea, and one from Stratonice his laſt 


* 


Vie, In all theſe he ſettled conſiderable colonies of the Jerus, 
eſpecially 
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eſpecially at Antioch in Syria. Hence this nation came to ſpread 
themſelves over Syria and lefler Aſa, whilſt Judæa became U 
yet thinner of its own inhabitants. Proleimp, after the death 
of Antigonus, who was ſlain at the battle of /p/us, again obtained ll ; 
poſſeſſion of Cœle Syria and 3 0 

Onias, the high prieſt of the Jes, dying the year aſter, n 


oy ex was ſucceeded in the high prieſthood by Simon his fon, who l. 
ys =. from the holineſs of his life, and the great integrity which v 
rocked ſhone forth in all his actions, was called Simon the Fu. He ij 


enjoyed the office of high prieſt nine years, during which he be 


4 22 4 repaired and fortified the temple and the city with high walls, v 
the Juft. and cauſed to be made in Jeruſalem a moſt capacious cittern, it 
covered with braſs, as a reſervoir for water. He is ſuppoſed i he 

to have finiſhed the canon of the Old Teſtament, by adding the 
books of Ezra, Nehemiah, Efther, the Chronicles, and Malachi, it at 
being evident that ſome explanatory clauſes were added t6 theſe f 
books, after they were firſt written, and that ſome of the ge-. 
nealogies are carried down to Alexander the Great. Simon died WY an 
in the ninth year of his pontificate, and left a fon named Ona; w 
but he being an infant, Eleazar the brother of Simon was ſub- fac 
ſtituted in his ſtead. Eleazar executed this office 15 years; but WM an 
with this difference, that whereas all the high prieſts before hin Wl pr 
had fat as preſidents of the ſynagogue or grand council of the to 
Antigenus Fews, Simon was ſucceeded in this dignity by one Antigonu of Wi cl 
Socho Socho, a perſon of great learning and piety. This man, the H 
ſucceeds Laue tell us, was the maſter of Saddoc, the chief of the Saddu- 2 
ox zan ſect, and taught that our ſerving God ought to be free in; 
either from ſlaviſh fear of puniſhment, or from ſelfiſh hope of WM an 
reward, and flow from the pure love and reverence of that ſu- | 
preme being. Saddoc, they ſay, being unable to reliſh ſuch a de. 
ſpiritual doctrine, took it into his head, that his maſter meant WW an 
no more by it than that there were neither rewards nor puniſh- WP he 
ments, nor even life after this; which notion became in time ye: 
ſo general among the richer ſort of Ferws, that all the great places wa 
in church and ſtate were filled by perſons of that ſect. of 
Ptolemy Ptolemy Philadelþhus having ſucceeded his father Ptolemy Sat th: 
Philadel- in Egypt, the Jews found him alſo their great protector. 5 an 
pbus a he was a great lover of learning, and was forming a noble l- f 
great brary in Alexandria, he ſtrove to oblige them with greater fe- n 
friend to yours than they had received even from his father, in order t of 
the Jews. obtain from them a copy of the ſacred books to be tranſlate i fra 
into Greet, and depoſited among the immenſe number of v0. ane 
lumes which he had procured from all parts of the world. The wh 
An ac-. learned Uſer ſuppoſes this verſion, which is commonly know! Wi «c< 


count of by the name of the Septuagint, to have been made in the to 


the Septu- ſeventh year of that monarch's reign. The name of the Hh q 
agint ver- tuagint was given to it becauſe, according to the Jews, ther the 
fion, were 72 perſons concerned in the tranſlation, and that the %, his 

fions made by each of them ſeparately, miraculouſly agree to. 


without the difference of a fingle word. This ſtory, with feve- 
ral other fabulous circumſtances mentioned by antient write 


5 
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now confuted by modern critics ; but for the arguments on 
this ſubject, we refer our readers to the learned Prideaux and 
the authors cited by him in his Connection of the hiftory of 
the Old and New Teſtament. We ſhall only obſerve here, 
that there was near this time a verſion of the Hebrew books 
made into Greet, with which the helleniſt Fews were ſo de- 
lighted, that they inſtituted an annual feaſt in memory of it, 
when they made a ſolemn proceſſion to the iſland of Pharos, 
the place where the 72 Iſraelitiſh elders are ſuppoſed to have 
deen ſhut up when they were employed in the tranſlation : 
whereas the more zealous hebraizing Fews, who looked upon 
it as a vile profanation of their holy religion, conceived ſuch 
horror againſt it, that they inſtituted a faſt in memory of it. 

Whether all the books of the Old Teſtament were tranſlated 
at once by the ſame ſet of men, or, as ſome allege, only the 
five books of Moſes, we have no ſufficient ground, to affirm. 
But whatever wonders and fables the Fews may have invented, 
and the Chriſtians ſwallowed, concerning this verſion, yet it 
nia; was not without the conduct of divine providence that theſe 
ſub - facred books were tranſlated into a tongue fo univerſally known 
but and ſpoken ſo many centuries before the completion of thoſe 
him WW prophecies which they contained, and which were in due time 
f the to be fulfilled in the promiſed Meſſiah. Had thoſe divine ora- 
us of cles been kept in the hands of the Vetus, and in their original 
the Hebrew, till the preaching of the goſpel, they muſt have loft 
- very conſiderable part of their evidence, which by their be- 
: free WW ing promulgated in ſo known a language, and diſperſed fo far 
e of and wide, is now rendered unqueſtionable and irrefragable. 
t ſu- The Fews enjoying all the tranquility they could wiſh un- Entiochus 
ich der the protection of Ptolemy, made uſe of that interval to ſtudy Socho ſuc- 
cant WW and explain the ſacred books. They kept open ſchools, at the ceeded by 
niſh- WF head of which was Antigonus of Socho. He died in the 22d-Jeazer. 
time year of Ptolemy's reign, in the great eſteem of his nation, and 
laces WW was ſucceeded by Fo/eph the ſon of Foazer, who took the title 

of Naſſi or prince, and by Joſeph the fon of John, who took 

Sate iN that of Abbeth-din, or father or preſident of the Sanhedrim; 
and theſe jointly read their public lectures at Feruſalem. 
le l. The Fews, about this time, were not only favoured by Pro- 
r f-. ny, but by Antiochus Theos, the grandſon of Seleucus, and king 
er to of Hria, who granted to thoſe of Fonia the ſame privileges and 
lated I franchiſes with the Greets. This prince was engaged in a long 
f 10-BY and bloody war with Antiochus againſt Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
Thc BE which was at length terminated by a treaty of marriage, Anti- 
101 BN cus agreeing to marry Berenice the daughter of Ptolemy, and 
tie to repudiate his firſt wife Laodicea. | 9 
Wa The year before the concluſion of this peace died Manaſſeh Sies tie 


ther g the high prieſt of the Fews, who had ſucceeded Eleazar. Upon = of N 
„ his death Onias the unworthy ſon of Simon the Juſt ſucceeded * ps k > 
gree to the pontifical office in the 32d year of his age. He was of juſt made 


ſeve- Bi baſe, ſordid ſpirit, neglected every thing but hoarding up of . 
te rreaſure, and was like to have ruined the Jeroiſh ſtate by his Priel. 
| HS 9 5 avarice, 
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avarice, had not a near relation of his found out a notable ex M * 

pedient to fave it. | | 

Mean while Antiochus having broke the contract made with 

the king of Egypt by a ſeries of enormous murders, became ſo b 

o dious 10 all his ſubjects, that Prolemy Euergetes, who had ſuc- 

ceeded his father in Egypt, eaſily diſpoſſeſſed him of the pro- 

vinces of Syria and Cilicia, beſides ſeveral other cities in Aha, 

all which readily opened their gates to him upon his appear- 

ing. Fuergetes, in his return from all theſe conqueſts, paſſed | 

thro' Judea, and coming to Feruſalem, offered a great number 

of ſacrifices at the temple there, as an acknowledgement for 

an . i of the 7 : 

nias, the high prieſt of the Jetus, growing more covetous | 

3 as he grew older, inſtead of ſending the annual tribute of twenty 
ſelf the re- talents of ſilver to the treaſury of the king of Egypt, ſunk that h 
ſentment money for ſeveral years into his own cofters. How many year, 5 
of Ptoleny. he had neglected the payment of the tribute, Jeſephus does not 
mention; but the arrears had grown to ſuch an height, that 

Ptolemy Euergetes thought fit to ſend Athenion, one of his fa- 

vourites, to demand them of that pontiff, threatning if they f 

were not paid, to drive all the Jeꝛus out of their country. This Wl © 
unexpected demand and threatning threw the whole city into 


the utmoſt conſternation. Onias, however, remaining inſen- . 
ſible of the danger, and ſeeming reſolved to ſacrifice his nation 7 
to the reſentment of the Egyptian king rather than refund any Wl © : 
part of his ſtolen pelf, his nephew Veſeph, who was the fon % 
of his ſiſter by Tobias, came immediately from the country and A 
expoſtulated with him. 'Fo/eph was then but young, but was A 
His ne- highly eſteemed for his piety, juſtice, and prudence. After WW. 
phew Jo- having upbraided his uncle for his ſordid diſpoſition, he obtain- * 


ſepb ap- ed from him his conſent to go to make his apology at the Egyp- 
peaſes the tian court. Having publiſhed his deſign to the people, and of 
king. thereby diſſipated their fears, he invited Athenion to his houſe, 
and entertained him in a kind and ſumptuous manner all the I gr 
reſt of the time he ſtayed at Feriſalem, and upon his departure, N fee 
made him ſeveral conſiderable preſents. The friendſhip of Athe- 
nion being thus ſecured, Joſeph ſoon after borrowed of the bank- Bi . | 
ers of Samaria 20,000 drachms, or about 700 pounds fier- 30 
ling, and ſet out for Alexandria with a handſome equipage. He fin 
was received by Ptolemy with great kindneſs; and by his addreſs H toe 
having learned the value of the taxes of Czleſyria, Phœnicia, Bl: 
Judæa, and Samaria, he obtained the farming of thoſe provin- ina 
ces, and ſet out from Egypt with an eſcort of 2000 men to a- % 
ſiſt him in collecting the royal tribute. Having ſeverely punilh- 
ed the authors of a tumult at Aſcalon and Scythopelis, he ſo over- Bil: 
awed the other cities, that they willingly paid their taxes neu 
which he remitted ſo punctually to court, that he was continues hiſt 
in his office 22 years, during which time he gained an immenie 5 
treaſure. | : fon. 
Mean while Ptolemy, ſurnamed Philopator, ſucceeded his * 1 
ther Euergetes in Egypt. _ the high prieſt dying ſoon * 
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ter the acceflion of Philopator to the throne, was ſucceeded by Simon II. 
tis fon Simon II. a man of great piety and zeal, of ſingular ſucceeds 
conduct and courage, all which were put to a ſevere proof be- Onias. 
fore he had paſſed the firſt year of his pontificate. The Fews, 

lo luring the whole time of the cowardly Onzas, had ſuffered a 

ſue- bonſtant ſeries of evils from the Samaritans, there being ſcarce 

No- ; year in which they did not make ſome incurſion, ravage the 

thin, country, and carry away captives. | 

ear- Antiochus the Great taking the advantage of the weak 
government of Philopator, who was ſunk in vice and profli- 

aber racy, reſolved to attempt the recovery of Cœlehria, Phæ- 

wcia, and Fudæa, which had been in poſſeſſion of his prede- 

ceſſors; but in his firſt attempt he was repulſed by Theodotus an 

tous talian governor of Ppœnicia. The Egyptian court, however, 


nt Gifobliging Theodotus, he entered into a correſpondence with 
that E {15ochus, and promiſed to deliver up to him the provinces 
car Will :hove-mentioned. The following ſpring he accordingly de- 
not Wl clared for him, and Antiochus having defeated the troops of 
= Ptalemy, advanced to the borders of Egypt; but finding it then 


impracticable to invade that kingdom on account of the riſing 

The. of the Nzle, he enlarged his conqueſts in ria. The year af- Antiochus 
ter Antiochus invaded Galilee, and took a great many cities on the Great 
to both ſides of the Jordan; but the following ſummer he was en- invades 


ſen- tirely defeated by Ptolemy at Raphia on the borders of Egypt, Galilee. 

b Y y g eee 

"101 and forced to abandon all his conqueſts in thoſe provinces. Ptolemy 

01 After this victory all the cities made their ſubmiſſion to Ptolemy, Philopator 
* and the Jews were ſome of the moſt forward to come and con- entirely 


gratulate him upon his late ſucceſs. He received them kindly, defeats 
\f and coming to Feruſalem, offered a great many ſacrifices to the him. 
"Wl true God, and made ſome conſiderable preſents to the tem- 
ple. The beauty of the temple, and the fplendid order and de- 
95, cency of its worſhip, unhappily raiſed in the king a curioſity 
ok ſeeing the inſide. Simon the high prieſt failed not to repre- 
ſent to him the ſacredneſs of the place, from which not only 
ſtrangers, but even the Fews themſelves who were not of the 
kcerdotal order, were excluded. The people, in the mean The tem- 
tine, aſſembled in great conſternation from all quarters, and ple pro- 
the prieſts ſurrounding the king, endeavoured to diſſuade him faned by 
from his defign ; but he being only rendered thereby more ob- him. 
ſtinate, forced his way thro” the outward courts, and was going 
to enter into the holy place itſelf, when God ſmote him with His mira- 
ſuch a dread and terror, that he was carried out of the place culous 
in a manner half dead. He ſoon after departed from Feruſa- puniſh- 
lem, filled with great wrath againſt the whole nation of the ment. 
eus, and on his return to Alexandria, carried on a moſt cruel 
perſecution againſt them; an account of which, and of the mi- He perſe- 
neulous deliverance of the Fews, our readers will find in the cutes the 
liſtory of the Prolemies of Egypt. i 3 fees, 
Ptolemy Philopator dying ſoon after, left his dominions to his 
on Epiphanes, an infant between four and five years old. An- 
xbus the Great, and Philip of Macedon, taking the a —_ 
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of the minority of the king of Egypt, entered into an alliance 

to diveſt him of his whole kingdom. Pphilip was to invade 

Epypt, and Antiochus the 5 of Pale/tine and Phænicia 

The Jeaus and each was to keep all he conquered. The Fews, on this 

declare for occaſion, contrary to their wonted loyalty, took part with 4. 

Antirxchus tiochus, who made a quick progreſs in that province. He was 

the Great again as quickly deprived of it by Scopas the Egyptian gene- 

againſt ral, who reduced the Fews to their former * The 

Prolemy Syrian king, in a ſecond expedition, again reduced a great 

Eziphanes. part of the provinces; and the ers did him ſuch ſignal fer- 

vices, that he reſolved to ſpare no favour to fix them to his in- 

tereſt, and by their aſſiſtance he drove Scopas from the citadel 

of Jeruſalem. Antiochus, willing to gratify the Fewiſh nation 

for their ſo freely-engaging in his intereſt, ſent a decree to his 

general, who was named Ptolemy, in which he acquainted him, 

that he deſigned to reſtore their metropolis to its antient 

ſplendor, liberty and privileges, and to recall all thoſe Few 

who had been driven out of it, from his ſingular reſpect to 

the temple of their God. By another decree he granted unto 

them 20,000 pieces of ſilver, towards the charges of victims, 

frankincenſe, wine and oil; 1400 meaſures of fine wheat, and 

373 meaſures of ſalt, towards their uſual oblations : that the 

temple ſhould be thoroughly repaired at his own coſt: that 

they ſhould enjoy the free exerciſe of their religion : that no 

ſtranger or Few that was unpurified, ſhould enter within the 

rail of the temple: and that no fleſh of unclean beaſts ſhould 

be brought into Feruſalem, not even their ſkins, and all theſe 

under the penalty of paying 3000 pieces of ſilver into the trea- 

ſury of the temple. He further granted an exemption from all 

taxes for three years to all the diſperſed Fews that ſhould come 

within a limited time to repeople that metropolis, and thoſe that 

had been ſold for ſlaves within his metropolis, ſhould be im- 
mediately ſet free. 

Orias III. About three years after, Simon II. the high prieſt, died, and 

Bef. Chr. was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Onias III. a perſon of great 

195. piety and clemency, and worthy to have lived in better times 

than thoſe of his pontificate. This is the pontiff to whom 

our learned Uſer ſuppoſes Auæus, king of Lacedemon, to have 

ſent a letter; but from many circumſtances we are rather in- 

clined to think that it was py the firſt of that name. In 

gelenen: the eighth year of Onias III. the Ferys loſt their great friend 

ſucceeds and protector Antiochus, but found as kind a governor, for 

Antiochas, ſome time, in his fon and ſucceflor Seleucus. The Fews, a 

and is this period, were in ſuch high eſteem, that ſovereign prince 

kind to courted their friendſhip, and made magnificent preſents to the 

the Jexws. temple, the ordinary expences of which Seleucus furniſhed out 

* of his own treaſury. Judæa enjoyed a profound peace, and tie 

laws were obſerved with great ſtrictneſs under the worthy lig 

prieſt, until a miſunderſtanding which happened between hn 

and Simon, a Benjamite, brought a ſeries of evils on the Jeu 
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This Simon, who is Juppoihg to have been one of the ſons A fatal 
of Foſeph, the generous ſon of Tzbias lately mentioned, being breach be- 
made governor of the temple, quickly had ſome differences with tween 
Onias, and finding that he could not get the better of the high Oxias and 
prieſt, fled with his brothers to Apollonius, governor of Cœleſyria Simon. 
and Paleſtine for Seleucus, and acquainted him that there were | 
immenſe treaſures laid up in the temple of Jeruſalem. Seleucus 
being informed of this by the governor, immediately diſpatched 
Heliodorus to Feruſalem to fetch away the treaſures to Antioch. 
Heliodorus, on his arrival at Feru/alem, acquainted Onias with 
the orders he had received from the king ; but the high prieſt 
abſolutely refuſing to give his conſent that the treaſure ſhould 
be removed, Heliodorus, with the Syrians that accompanied him, He/iodorus 
marched directly to the temple, and cauſing the gates to be the Syrian 
broke down, were juſt going to enter it, when God ſmote them endea- 
with ſuch a pannic terror, that they fell down half dead. He- vours to 
ladorus, upon his recovery and return to Antioch, informed the force the 
king of what had happened to him; but Seleucus not much temple, 
regarding his relation, and being ſtill eager to get poſſeſſion of but is mi- 
the Ferorfh treaſures, aſked him if he knew any man that was raculouſly 
fit to be ſent upon that expedition. Heliodorus anſwered, that puniſhed. 
if the king had any enemy that he would be glad to get rid 
of, he need but fend him to rifle that ſacred place. 

When the traitor Simon found that he had miſled his aim, 
he endeavoured to perſuade the Fewws, that it was the high 
prieſt who had invited Heliodorus to Jeruſalem, and drew ſuch 
a party againſt him, that ſeveral perſons were killed on both 
lides. Onias ſeeing his rival in high favour with Abellonius the 
. and fearing the conſequences of ſuch an inteſtine 
action, went to Antioch, and making complaints to the king, 
$s/mon was thereupon baniſhed. Seleucus dying ſoon after, and 
his ſon Antiochus Epiphanes ſucceeding him, the Fews were not 
long before they felt the dreadful effects of his fury ; their ca- 
lamities, however, were more owing to the factions and feuds 
that reigned among themſelves, than to the cruel temper of 
this new monarch. | 

Antiochus was ſcarce ſettled on his throne, before Jaſon, the Onias ſups 
brother of Ontas the high prieſt, knowing that the treaſury of planted by 
the king was greatly exhauſted, went to Antioch, and procured his brother 
from him the high prieſthood at the price of 360 talents, ob- Jaſon, 
taining alſo an order that his brother ſhould be ſent to that Bet. Ch. 
ic gong and confined to dwell there. Jaſon having little 175. 
regard to the laws and religion of his country, offered the 
king 150 talents more, and in conſideration of that ſum, ob- 
taned from him the liberty of erecting at Feruſalem, a gymna- ho intro- 
lum or place of public exerciſes, ſuch as were practiſed in duces the 
Greece ; of eſtabliſhing an academy for training up the youth Grecian 
after the Grecian manner; and likewiſe a power of making cuſtoms. 
luch Jetos as he thought fit free of the city of Autioch. Upon | 
is return to Judæa with theſe powers, he formed a ftrong 
party, being joined by the malecontent ſons of Fo/eph late] 

Vox. I, Go mentioned, 
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He ſends As Jaſon ſtuck at nothing that could ingratiate himſelf with 
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mentioned, and a number of others, who, thro a wanton in- 
conſtancy, were become exceſſively fond of the Grecian cuſtoms 
and as weary of their own. From this time a general apoſtacy 
from the Jewiſh religion overſpread the greateſt part of the na- 
tion, the prieſts as well as the laity neglecting the ſervice of the 
temple, to afliſt at theſe new heat enith exerciſes, 


preſents to Antiochus, he ſent, the year following, a number of his parti- 
ſacrifice to zans, on whom he had beſtowed the freedom of Antioch, to af. 
Hercules. fiſt at the Olympic games at Tyre, with a conſiderable ſum to be 
ſpent in ſacrifices to the Tyrian Hercules, in whoſe honour thoſe 
games were celebrated: but theſe men, whether out of conſci- 
ence or fear, choſe rather to make a preſent of it to the Tyrians 
Is ſup- towards the repairing of their fleet. In the third year of Faſor's 
planted by pontificate, his brother Menelaus, whom he had ſent to Antic- 
his bro- chus with the uſual tribute, inſinuated himſelf into the king's 
ther Me. favour by the moſt baſe flatteries ; and by offering the ſum of 
nelays, 300 talents more than Jajen had paid for the high prieſthood, 
he eafily obtained it. On his return to * he ſoon 
formed a ſtrong party, at the head of which were the ſons of 
Tobias, who were then very powerful in Fudea. Jaſon's party, 
however, remaining the ſtrongeſt, forced Menelaus and his par- 
tizans to retire to Antioch, where, to gain the favour of Antio- 
chus, they declared to him, that they were fully reſolved to. 
forſake their old religion, and wholly to conform to that of his 
country. Antiochus was ſo pleaſed with this declaration, that he 
ſent them back with a force ſufficient to drive Faſo out of Fudza 

| into the land of the Ammonites. | 
who en- Menelaus being thus ſeated in his new dignity, applied him- 
deavours ſelf wholly to outdo his brother in his apoſtacy. He neglected, 
to cauſe a however, the payment of the money he had promiſed to the 
general king; on which account he was ſent for to Antioch. Finding 
apoſtacy. that nothing but the payment of the king's money could recover 
Bef. Ch. his favour, Menelaus ſent private inſtructions to his brother Ly- 
172. fimachus, whom he had left as his vicegerent at Jeruſalem, to 
He rifles convey to him as many of the golden veſſels as he could con- 
the tem: veniently ſtrip the temple of. His brother Onias, having intel- 
ple. ligence of this ſacrilege, made ſuch bitter complaints againſt 
Menelaus, as were like to have raiſed all the Antiochian Jeuus 
againſt him. Antiochus being at this time abſent, Andronicus, 
one of his nobles, was at the head of the adminiſtration, and, 
upon receiving a conſiderable ſum of money from Meneclaus, 
cauſed his brother Onias to be baſely murdered, in the 24th year 
of his pontificate. Onlas, during his reſidence at Antioch, had 
gained the eſteem both of the Fews and Greeks, who, upon the 
return of Antiochus, accuſed Andronicus of the murder. The 
king having examined into the affair, cauſed Andronicus to be 
put to death on the ſpot where Onias had been murdered. Me. 
nelaus, tho” the moſt guilty of the two, found means to avoid 
the preſent ſtorm, and to maintain his credit ſome time 


2 Mean- 
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. Meanwhile the Jews getting intelligence of the ſacrilege Mene aus 
19, committed by Lyſimachus, immediately had recourſe to arms, is accuſed 


cy ind fell upon him and the 3000 men whom he had for a guard by depu- 

la- with ſuch hats pate fury, that they put them to flight; __ pur- ties from 

he ſuing Ly/imachus to the treaſury of the temple, there put him to the Yu 
death. The Jewiſh ſanhedrim, ſoon after, ſent three deputies ſanhedrim. 


ith to Antiochus at Tyre, to accuſe Menelaus, who, alarmed at the 

ti- danger which threatened him, had recourſe to bribery, and, by 

al- promiſing a large ſum to Ptolomy Macron the king's favourite, 

be ot himſelf abſolved, and the three deputies condemned to death. 

oſe Tas unjuſt ſentence, which was forthwith put in execution, The ty- 
ci- nye the traitor Menelaus ſuch a . victory, that from ranny and 
ins thenceforward he gave himſelf up to all manner of tyranny and impiety of 
1's WE wickedneſs, none of the members of the ſanhedrim now daring Menelaut. 
-o oppoſe him, tho? they ſaw that every ſtep he took was with | 

g's leſgn to enſlave the nation ſtill more, and to deſtroy the ſmall 

of remains of their religion and liberties. 


d, Antiochus leaving 2 marched into Egypt, and made conſi- 

on lerable conqueſts in that kingdom; but a falſe rumour prevail- 

of ing in Palgſtine that he was killed before Alexandria, Faſon, who 

Y, had hitherto been a refugee among the Ammonztes, thought he 

ar- had now a fair opportunity for recovering his dignity, and aſſem- 

10- ling a body of 1090 men, appeared before Veruſalem, which, by - 

to de aſſiſtance of his party within the walls, he quickly made him- 7a 

his ſelf maſter of. Having forced Menelaus to retire into the cita- forces into 

he el, he then indulged Fils reſentment, and committed the moſt Fer:/ul:m; 

ca Wi borrid butcheries againſt ſuch of the Fervs as he ſuſpected to which city 
have been of the contrary party. Antiochus receiving intelli- 4nt.ochus 

m- xnce that the Fews had made rejoicings on the news of his takes by 

ed, Wi death, and hearing alſo of the tranſactions of Jaſon, returned ftorm. . 

the WW vith his army againſt Jeruſalem ; and having taken the place by Bef. Chr. 

ing force, he ſlew of the inhabitants, within three days, 40,000 170. 

ver I perſons, and having taken as many more captives, he fold them 

br faves to the neighbouring nations (A). His fury did not 

to Wop here. He impiouſly forced himſelf into the temple, and 

on- entered into the inner and moſt ſacred receſſes of it, the wicked 

el. tnitor Menelaus being his conductor, and ſhewing him the way 

nſt into both. T'o offer the greater indignity to the ſacred place, He pro- 

te facrificed a ſow upon the altar of burnt offerings, cauſing broth, phanes che 

wich had been made of ſome part of the fleſh of it, to be ſprink- temple. 

d all over the temple. He cauſed the golden altar of incenſe, 


745, te golden table of ſhew-bread, the golden candleſtick, the 
car eenſers, bowls, and other utenſils belonging to that holy place, 
5 o be ſeized, together with all the ornaments which had 
the 

"he | 

be Bi (+) 7-2, upon his approach, from place to place for ſome time, 


led into the land of Ammon, he at laſt went among the Lacede- 
itence he was ſoon after obliged monians, where he periſhed mi- 
0 withdraw, being deteſted by all ſerably, his carcaſe being left to 
lat knew him. After ſhifting rot above ground. 8 

| G g 2 been 
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been dedicated to it. He cauſed alſo the gold plating that co. 
vered the gates and other architecture of the temple, the veil 
which divided the holy from the moſt holy place, andin a word, 
all that was valuable, to be carried off, beſides 1800 talents of 
gold and ſilver, which he forced out of the treaſury. As a further 
mark of his reſentment againſt this unhappy nation, he ap- 
Hagen, one Philip, a moſt barbarous Phrygian, governor of 


Judæa, and Andronicus, a perſon of the ſame brutiſh diſpoſi- 


The Jess 
grievouily. 
OP preſſed. 


tion, governor of Samaria, leaving the apoſtate Menelaus in pol. 
ſeſſion of the high prieſthood. 


Antiochus, not ſatisfied with the cruelties committed by theſe | 
governors, two years after ſent Apollonius, at the head of 22,000 


men, with orders to plunder all the cities of Judæa, to murder 


all the men, and to ſave only the women and children for ſale. 


Apollontus having entered 1 kept himſelf quiet till the 
next ſabbath, when aſſembling his troops, he ſent ſome of them 


to cut in pieces the Jetus who were aſſembled in the temple and 


in the ſynagogues, while others maſſacred all whom they found 


A crael 
perſecu- 
tion in 

Judæa. 


in the ſtreets, the Jews ſuffering themſelves to be ſlaughtered 
rather than break their ſabbath by ſtanding on their defence, 
He next ordered the city to be plundered and ſet on fire, pulled 


down all the ſtately fabrics, cauſed the walls to be demoliſhed, : 


and carried away captive about 10,000 perfons. The ſervice of 
the temple was now quite abandoned ; and a large fortreſs be- 
ing built out of the ruins of the city, a ſtrong garrifon was left 


in it, which fo moleſted the few remaining inhabitants, that 


they abandoned the place (B). 


While Apollonius was thus employed, Antiochus was on his | 
march from Egypt, having been ordered to evacuate that coun- 


try by the peremptory command of the Romans. Upon his re- 
turn to Antioch, he iſſued out a decree, that all nations within 


his dominions ſhould forſake their old religion and gods, and | 


— thoſe of the king. Tho' the decree was couched in 
general terms, yet it was chiefly levelled againſt the cus, many 


of whom, either to avoid the effects of the king's rage, or to 


ingratiate themſelves with him, baſely apoſtatized, and became 
the bittereſt enemies of thoſe who ſtood firm to the true reli- 
gion. The Samaritans, who, when the Jews were in proſpe- 
rity, uſed to challenge kindred with them, now addreſſed them- 
ſelves to the king by a petition, and ſetting forth that tho'they 
had hitherto an. Ad. fg to many of the Fewiſh ſuperſtitions, in 
imitation of their forefathers, who were not Jews, but origin” 
ally Sidonians, yet they were now ready to embrace the king 
religion, and begged that their temple on mount Gerixzin, 
which was dedicated to a god without a name, might thence- 
forth be dedicated to the Grecian Jupiter. Their requeſt was 


————— 


(B) In the time of this perſe- Eccleſſaſticus, is generally ſuppoſed 
cution, Jeſus the ſon of Sirach, to have lived. ; | 


author of the apocryphal book of N 
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at co- Þ complied with; and while they peaceably enjoyed the fruits of 

e veil their treacherous complaiſance, the Fews ſuffered the moſt ſe- 

word, © vere perſecution for their zeal and firmneſs to their law. Atbe- The ſtatue 
nts of us, who was ſent by the king to ſee his decree put in execu- of Jupiter 
irther ton in Judæs and Samaria, came to Feruſalem, and having de- ſet up in 

e ap- dicated the temple to re Olymp:ius, he cauſed his ſtatue to the tem- 
jor of de erected on the altar of burnt offerings, with another leſs ple. 


ſpoſi- altar before it, whereon they offered ſacrifices to that falſe 
n poſ- || deity. At the ſame time there were altars, groves, and idols, 
{ {up in every city and town of Fudza; and all who refuſed to 
theſe comply with the new religion, or were diſcovered practiſing any 
2,000 | of the ordinances of the Moſaical law, were put to death; in- 
urder JF fomuch that the whole land was a ſcene either of the moſt abo- 
ale. minable idolatries and debaucheries, or of the moſt horrid 
Il the JF butcheries. : : 
them The unheard-of barbarities committed by the Syrian ſoldiers, 
e and ho were the. miſſionaries in this converſion, having obliged the 
found Jus to go and hide themſelves in holes and caverns among the 
tered Þ rugged rocks, where wild roots and herbs were their only ſub- 
ence, I} ſiſtence, ſome of them ventured to aſſemble themſelves in a 


ulled F cavern near Feruſalem, to celebrate the ſabbath. Philip, their The Jeu. 
ſhed, I barbarous governor, being informed of this, came againſt them who refuſe 
ce of IF with a ſufficient force; and after having in vain offered them a to apoſta- 
s be- general amneſty, if they would forſake their religion and con- tize are 

is left form to that of the king, forbore hoſtilities till next ſab- maſſacred, 


that bath, when he entered the cave without reſiſtance, and cauſed 
them all, men, women, and children, to be maſſacred, to the , 
n his J number of 1000. Antiochus hearing that ſuch numbers remained | 
:oun- { inflexible, came to Feruſalem in perſon, either to ſee his orders ] 
is re- more punctually obeyed, or the recuſants puniſhed with the moſt | 
ithin J exquiſite cruelties. One of the firſt who fell a victim to his | 
, and f fury was the venerable Eleazar, a man of go years of age, re- | 
ed in J ſpected by all for his great learning, probity, and zeal for his 
many religion, and whoſe example had preſerved a. great number of J 
or to } Jeus from falling into apoſtacy. Having in vain endeavoured ' 
came J to force him to eat ſwine's fleſh, they dragged him to the place 
reli- ¶ of execution, and put him to a moſt cruel death. After him 
oſpe- the ſeyen brethren, whoſe martyrdom is related in the ſame 
hem- book of Macabees, ſuffered, one after another, the moſt exqui- 
they F fitetorments with invincible courage and conſtancy, whilſt their ] 
1s, in heroic mother ſtood by, encouraging and ſtrengthening them, 
1gin” F in the Hebrew tongue, with the aſſurance of a glorious recom- 
tings F pence in the next life ; for which ſhe was laſt of all ſacrificed 
zum, to the tyrant's fury, dying with the ſame chearfulneſs and in- 
ence- I trepidity which ſhe had.inſpired into her ſeven ſons. 


t was lt was about this time that Mattathias, an eminent prieſt of The emi- 
— I the family of Joarib, began to ſignalize himſelf, by his undaunted nent zeal 
zeal for his religion. He was the great-grandſon of Aſmonæus, and bra- 
poſed F from whom the family had the name of Aſmonæans, and had, very of 
dme time before, retired to Modin, his native place, with his Matta- 
5 bre ſons, Fohanan, ſurnamed Kaddis.; Simon, ſurnamed Thafſt ; thias. 
phe | | G g 3 . Ju as, 


bl 
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| Judas, called Maccabeus ; Eleazar, ſurnamed Avarani ; and Jo- 


nathan, whoſe ſurname was Apphus. 3 his receſs there, 
2 one of the king's officers, came to oblige the inhabitants 
o 


the place to comply with the edict. Having aſſembled the 


people, he addrefled himſelf to Mattathias, on account of his 

dignity, hoping that if he could perſuade him to comply, his 

example would ſoon draw all the reſt. He made him the am- 

pleſt promiſes, that the king's favour and protection, both to 

him and his ſons, would be the immediate reward of his com- 

pliance. Mattathias anſwered him, with a voice loud enough 

to be heard by all the aſſembly, that tho' the whole Jeꝛoiſb na- 

tion and the whole world were to conform to the king's edict, 

yet both he and his ſons would continue faithful to their God to 

the laſt minute of their lives. OP ET 

He heads Some cowardly 7ervs, in the mean time, having been pre- 
the Jeaus vailed with to comply with the edict, Mattathias ſeeing one of 
againſt the them worſhiping an idol, immediately fel] * him, and killed 
Hriaus. him on the ſpot, His ſons, at the ſame time, being filled with the 
* like zeal, killed the king's officer and his men, overthrew the altar 
and idol, and running about the city, cried out, that thoſe who 

were zealous for the law of their God ſhould follow them. By 

this means they quickly ſaw themſelves at the head of a nume- 

rous troop ; and retiring into the deſerts of Judæa, they were 

ſoon joined by great numbers of others. Mattathias, and thoſe 

who were with him, reflecting that many of their brethren had 

periſhed from a ſcrupulous notion of not making reſiſtance on 

the ſabbath, after deliberately weighing the matter, came to a 
reſolution, that it was 3 nay obligatory, to take up arms 

in their own defence, whenever they were attacked on the ſab- 

bath, as well as on any other day. This decree having been 

privately communicated to the eus in and out of Paleſtine, to- 

gether with the reaſons for paſſing it, all of them received it; 

and from that time they made no difficulty to defend their 

lives and 1 at all times and upon all occaſions. | 

He re- Mattathias having got ſuch a company together as made the 
ſtores the appearance of a ſmall army, began to come down with them 
worſhip of into the plains, and to try his force, not only againſt their per- 
God. and ſecutors, but alſo againſt his apoſtate brethren. Going round 
puniſhes the cities of Judah, he pulled down the heathen altars, cauſed 
the apoſ- all male children whom he found uncircumciſed to be circum- 
tates. ciſed, cut off all apoſtates that fell into his hands, and deſtroyed 
all the perſecutors wherever he came. He opened the Jeuiſb 
ſynagogues, cauſed the divine worſhip in them to be re umed, 

and was bleſſed with ſuch ſucceſs, that he had extended the 
reformation thro' a conſiderable part of Fudza within the ſhort 

ſpace of cu year; and had, in all likelihood, gone thro' with 

it even to * eruſalem, where the ſtrongeſt Syrian garrifon was 

kept, had he? not been prevented by death. Finding himſelf 

quite worn ou t with age and ſickneſs, he called his five ſons to- 

gether, and has ung exhorted them to ſtand up valiantly for the 

— of God, he appointed Judas to be their captain in his anf 


all 
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7 retreats. - Apollonius, who was governor of 
7 thinking to put a ſtop to his future progreſs, got an army toge- 
ther, and marched againſt him. 


1] vanced as far as 
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and Simon to be their counſellor ; and then giving up the ghoſt, 


was buried at Modin, in the ſepulchre of his forefathers, and 

"ow! lamentation was made for him by all the faithful in 
rael. | | | 

/ das, ſurnamed Maccabeus (c), from whom the heroes of 

this period had the name of Maccabees, did not ſuffer his troops 

to continue longer idle than till they had ended the days of his 

father's mourning. His little army amounted to no more than 


booo men; but what he wanted in number was made up by the 
| zeal and bravery of his troops: and God gave him ſuch ſucceſs, 


that he quickly got into ſome of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes of Fu- 
dza; and having driven the Syrians out of their cities, villages, 
and advantageous 2 he placed garriſons in them. His name 
ſoon became terrible to the Syrians, Samaritans, and apoſtate 
Jews, whilſt thoſe who had forſaken their own count 
perſecution, were encouraged to reſort daily to him from their 
udlæa and Samaria, 


Fudas noways terrified at the 
ſuperior numbers of the enemy, ventured an engagement, and 
totally defeated them with great ſlaughter, Apollonius himſelf 
being among the number of the ſlain. Among the reſt of the 
ſpoil Judas found the ſlain governor's ſword, and uſed it ever 
after in thoſe' wars which he waged againſt the enemies of the 
Jewiſh nation. Seron, who was deputy-governor of Cœleſyria 
under Ptolemy Macron, hearing of the defeat of Apollonius, got 
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His ſon 
Fudas 
Mucca- 
baus ſuc- 
ceeds him. 


to avoid 


He defeats 
the Syrians 
with great 


ſlaughter, 


all the forces yy ory that were under his command, and ad- 


ethhoron, where Judas met him with a handful 
of his men : theſe, ſeeing the vaſt ſuperiority of the enemy, 
expreſſed a great backwardneſs to engage, being then fatigued 
with marching and faſting ; but Judas ſoon diſpelled their fears, 


by reminding them that they fought the cauſe of God, who was 


not wont to fave by ſtrength or number. Having thus put new 
life into them, they fell upon the Syrians with ſuch vigour, 
that Seron was overthrown and killed, with 800 of his men, on 


the ſpot. | | 
When Antiochus heard of theſe two defeats, he was moved 


with great fury and indignation ; but was nevertheleſs obliged to 


ſuſpend his reſentment till he could raiſe a ſufficient ſupply of 


ES 


ters are ſuppoſed to have been em- 
broidered upon their ſtandards and 
ſhields, in the manner of the Ro- 
man S. P. Q. R. Judas ſeems to 
have borne this name by way of 
eminence; and from him it paſſed 
to his brethren and ſucceſſors, and 
thence to all who took up arms 
or died for the Jewiſh caule. 
Prid. Conned, | | 


(c) There are various conjec- 
tures concerning the etymology 
of the word Maccabees, The 
moſt general opinion is, that it 
was taken from the four initial 
letters of the 11th verſe of the 
xvth chapter of Exodus, Mi, Ca- 
noca, Baelim, Febowah; that is, 
Who is like unto thee, O Lora, 
an.ong the geds ? Theſe four let- | | 
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money to pay his army. Having marched in perſon, with part 
of his troops, againſt the Armenians and Perſians, he left * 


with Ly/ias to be employed againſt the Fews, whom he was or- 


dered utterly to extirpate. Lyſias ſent to Ptolemy Macron, go- 
vernor of Cæleſyria and Phamcia, and to Nicanor and Gorgias, 
two experienced officers, 40,000 foot, with orders to ſee the 
/ king's commands punctually obeyed againſt the Jerbiſb nation, 
This army came and encamped on the plains of Emmaus, not 
far from Feruſalem, and was ſoon after reinforced with 7000 


horſe, great numbers of merchants likewiſe reſorting thither for | 


the buying of the captives which they reckoned would be taken 
in the war. Judas having by a ſpeech animated his ſmall army, 
which conſiſted only of 6000 men, led them all to Mz:zpeh, there 
to offer up their prayers to God for his merciful aſſiſtance. In 
this place, which was uſed by the eus for their religious aſſem- 
blies before the temple was built, they faſted in ſackcloth and 
aſhes, whilſt ſome portions of the ſcriptures were read and ex- 
pounded to them. They then marched forth to fight the ene- 
my : but when proclamation was made, according to the law, 
that all ſuch as had that year built houſes, betrothed wives, or 
planted vineyards, or were fearful, ſhould depart, the 6000 men 
Judas were reduced to 3000. That valiant captain, however, com- 
gains a mitting the event to God, marched againſt the enemy ; and be- 
complete ing informed that Gorgias was advancing towards him with 5000 
victory choſen men and 1000 horſe, with the deſign of ſurprizing him 


over a in his camp, he immediately decamped, and attacked the main 


numerous army of the Syr:ans, of whom he killed zooo men, the reſt fly- 
army of ing in the utmoſt confuſion. Gorgias, who had been led thro' 
Syrians, by-roads by ſome apoſtate Fews was ſurprized to find the camp 
of Judas deſerted; and conjecturing that he had fled to the 
mountains, returned to join the main army. His troops, how- 
ever, ſeeing their camp on fire, immediately threw down their 
arms and fled ; but the ſmall army of Judas continuing the 
purſuit, flew 6000 more of the Syrians, beſides a great number 
who were maimed and wounded. In the Syrian camp the Jews, 
among other rich ſpoils, found that money which the merchants 
had brought for the purchaſe of captives. The day after 
the victory being the ſabbath, it was celebrated by the Jews 
with ſuitable returns to the Divine Providence for their miracu- 
| lows „ 3 3 5 ; 
| Many eros, from the fame of this great victory, now relort- 
1 ing to Sew he ſoon after totally 1 9 thi and Bac- 
and Bac- (hides, two of the king's generals, killing 20,000 of their men, 
and enriching his army with the ſpoil, part of which he, with 
great generoſity, diſtributed among his indigent brethren. Ni- 
canor fled in diſguiſe to Antioch, and there excuſed his late diſ- 


Clides, 


grace, by owning that the Fews, when under the protection of 


their God, were invincible. . 
Lyſias to. Lyj;as hearing of the total defeat of the army he had ſent into 
tally de- Judæa, made all the haſte he could to put himſelf at the head 
feared by of 60,000 foot and 5090 horſe; and entering Judea with them, 
Fedas, 8 6 Was 
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was met at Bethzura, near the confines of Idumea, by Judas, at 
the head of only 10,000 men, by whom he was totally de- 
kated, and 8000 of his men ſlain, The Syrian governor 
perceiving the determined bravery of the Jews, thought pro- 
ner to return to Antioch, without riſking a ſecond en- 
gement. ; 

All this while the — continued polluted with abomi- Judas pu- 
nable idols, the temple garriſoned by idolaters, and the City a rifies the 
ruined heap. As ſoon, therefore, as Ly/ias was gone out of the city and 
province, Jude marched with his army to Jeruſalem, where he temple. 
found all things in a very lamentable ſtate. When the firſt emo- 
tions of their grief were a little aſſwaged, he poſted ſome of 
his braveſt troops to guard all the avenues of the city from 
ſurprize, and then appointed ſuch of the prieſtly order as had 
lgnalized themſelves for their ſanctity and zeal to enter into 
the temple and ſee it thoroughly cleanſed from its prophane lum- 
ber, whilſt the reſt of the people were employed in clearing the 
ſtreets and other places of the city of all their rubbiſh. They 
broke to pieces all the old materials that had undergone any de- 
flement, and carrying them out of the city, buried them in 
ſome common place. The ſtones of the altar of burnt-offer- 
ing, which had been ſo notoriouſly profaned, were depoſited in 
2 cave of the mountain of the temple, and a new altar was 
niſed of unhewn ſtones, according to the law. The altar of 
incenſe, the table of ſhew-bread, the candleſtick, cenſers, and 
other facred utenſils, all of the pureſt gold, having been car- 
ried off, as well as the rich veil which covered the holy of ho- 
les, the Jetoiſb chief cauſed them all to be made anew out of 
the ſpoils of their enemies. All theſe being ſet up in their reſ- 
pore laces, and the holy and moft holy place repaired, they 

egan the divine worſhip with the dedication of the new altar 
and other holy utenſils, on the 25th day of the month C/ 
leu, it having ceaſed three years before, on the very ſame day, 
by. the profanation of the temple. From this time it was 
never diſcontinued till the deſtruction of the temple by the 

mans. | 

The dedication was performed with all imaginable ſolemnity, The feſti- 
being celebrated eight days with great devotion and Joy and it val of the 
was appointed to be ſolemnized every year by the whole nation. ꝗqedica. 
lt appears that Chriſt, long afterwards, vouchſafed to honour it tion. 
vith his preſence, tho' appointed only by human authority; 
vhich ſufficiently proves = lawfulneſs of inſtituting feſtivals 
in memory of public bleflings *. b 

Tho' the Fews had now recovered their temple, yet ſtill there Judas ſor- 
ſemained one great thorn in their ſides; for the fortreſs cal- tiſies the 
led Aera, which commanded it, was ſtill in the hands of the temple. 
enemy, and ſtrongly garriſoned by them, As Judas was not in 
condition to attempt the fiege of the place, he contented him- 


þ — 


— 


* Prid. Connect. an. 164. Grot. in Johan. 10. 
ſelf 
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ſelf with fortifying the mountain of the temple with a high 
wall and ſtrong towers, leaving a ſtout garriſon for its defence 
and to hinder that of Acra from diſturbing thoſe who reſorted 
to Feruſalem. At the ſame time Judas cauſed ſome additional 
fortifications to be made to Bethzura, it being an advantageous 
fortreſs to obſtruct the entrance of the Syrians from [dumea, the 
ſouthern parts of the inheritance of the tribes of Simeon and 
Judah being now ſo called, having been ſeized by ſome Idumtan 
Arabs during the Few captivity. 5 
The When the neighbouring nations heard what had been done at 
neigh- ¶ Feruſalem, they were much moved with envy and hatred againſt 
bouring the Jeus, and reſolved to join their forces to extirpate the 
nations whole nation. They began with murdering all thoſe that 
aſſiſt the chanced to live among them, 2nd waited only the coming of 
Syrians, Antiochus into Fudza, to aſſiſt him in the utter deſtruction of the 
The death Jews. Antiochus's death, however, broke all their meaſures, and 
of Antio- freed the Fews from the bloody deſigns which he had ſworn againſt 
chus. them. The minority of the young Antiochus procured ſome 
ſhort reſpite to the Fetvs. Ptolemy Macron, who had been their 
inveterate enemy, was now by ſome means become their friend; 
but being accuſed for it to the king, he was deprived of his go- 
vernment of Cœleſyria; and Lyſias, who ſucceeded him, came 
ſoon after with a powerful army into Fudza. 
Judas de- Meanwhile Gorgias, who commanded the Syrian forces in Idu- 
feats the mea, being aſſiſted by the Idumeans and apoſtate Jeꝛus, haraſſed 
Idumeans, Fuclæa with frequent incurſions. Judas aſſembling his forces, 
marched into their country, and killed no leſs than 20,000 of them 
in that part of their territories which was called Acrabatene. From 
thence he led them againſt the children of Bean, another tribe of 
the Idumeans; and they having retired into two of their ſtrongeſt 
fortreſſes, he made himſelf maſter of both places, putting all 
he found in them to the ſword, who were about 20,000 more. 
Some few were ſaved from this carnage, by bribing ſome of the 
Fewiſh officers to let them eſcape; but Judas having convicted 
them of the treachery before the reſt of the army, cauſed them 
to be put to death. 
udas next paſſed the Jordan, and entering the land of the An- 
monites, defeated and killed great numbers of them, and putting a 
He defeats ſtrong garriſon into the city of azar, marched back into Judas. 
Timotheus. Soon after Timotheus, whom Judas had defeated two years before, 
invaded Judæa with a very numerous army. Judas did not let 
him penetrate far before he met and totally defeated him, killed 
20,500 of his foot and 600 horſe, and forced him to retreat into 
the city of Gazara, which was commanded by his brother 
Cheras. The place being taken by Judas, after a ſiege of five 
days, Timotheus with his brother, and another general named 
- MApollophanes, were ſlain. N . 
The Fews This victory only ſerved to exaſperate the heathen nations 
out of againſt the Jews. In the land of Tob, to the eaſt of Gilead, 
1000 Fervs were ſlain, and their wives and children carried into 
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the like fate, fled into Dathema, a fortreſs in the land of Gilead; 
but hs, beſieged by Timotheus, perhaps the ſon of him that 


459 


was late 


wy 4 killed at Gazara, they ſollicited the aſſiſtance of 
udas, W 


o had ſcarcely done reading their letters, when he re- 
ceived others from other diſtreſſed: brethren in Galilee. A ſan- 
bedrim being immediately convened, it was reſolved that 
Judas and his brother Jonathan ſhould march into Gilead 
with 8000 men; that Simon, another of his brothers, ſhould 
proceed to Galilee ; and that Foſeph and Azarias, his other bro- 
thers, ſhould ſtay, with the reſidue of their troops, to defend 
eruſalem. 
udas, after he had paſſed the Jordan, was informed that the Judas 
Jews, in many cities of Gilead, were cloſely ſhut up by their marches 
enemies, who intended, after the taking of Dathema, to deſtroy to the re- 
them all in one day. On this intelligence, he immediately fell lief of the 
on Baſſora, and having taken it, deſtroyed all the males, freed Gilzadites. 
his captive brethren, and then ſet it on fire. He next attacked 
Timotheus, juſt as he was ſtorming Dathema ; and the enemy, 
on the news of his arrival, throwing down their arms and fly- 
ing in confuſion, he purſued them, and killed 8000 of them. 
Judas after this took 5. Caſpon Maked, Boſor, and all the 
other cities of Gilead where the Fews were oppreſſed; and 
having treated all thoſe places as he had Baſſora, he returned 
with his delivered brethren to Feruſalem loaded with plunder. 

Limon, in the mean time, who had but 3ooo men, defeated his Simon's 
enemies in Galilee in ſeveral encounters, and purſued them as ſucceſs in 
far as Ptolemais. But as the Jews in that diſtant part could not Galilee. 
be ſo eaſily protected, he brought them, with their wives and 
children, to Jeruſalem, from whence they were ſent to new 
people the deſolated cities of udæg. Whilſt things went on Jeſepb's 
thus ſucceſsfully in Cilead and Galilee, the two brothers, who unlucky 
were left to guard Feruſalem, endeavoured to ſignalize them- attempt 
ſelves, and led their army againſt Jamnia, ſituate on the Medi- on Jamnia. 
terranean, between Joppa and A/hdod ; but they were defeated, | 
with the loſs of 2000 men, and obliged to return with ſhame to 
feruſalem. Fudas, in the mean time, had led his forces into 
the ſouth parts of Idumea, and took and demoliſhed Hebron their 
metropolis, with all the neighbouring towns. He then entered 
the territories of the Philiſtines and Samaritans, ſtriking terror 
wherever he paſſed, and deſtroying the fortreſſes of the Phi- 

-% with all their altars, groves, and other inſtruments 
of idolatry. 

Lyſias — ſo galled with theſe ſucceſſes, that he aſſembled an Judæa in- 
amy of 80,000 foot, together with all the horſe and elephants he vaded by 
could get, and marched into Judęa, and began the war with Jas; 
the ſiege of Bethſura. Judas, who was then at 222 who is de- 
having firſt implored the Divine bleſſing on his arms, ſet out feated, and 
with his little army to its relief; and falling unexpectedly on ſues for 
the Syrian camp, killed 11,000 of the enemy, and put the peace. 
reſt to flight. Lyſias being at laſt convinced how impoſſible it 


yould be to carry on the war againſt ſuch an enemy with ho- 
nour 


r 
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nour and advantage, came to terms of peace with the Jen, 


which conditions were ratified by Antiochus, the two Romay 
ambaſſadors then in Syria interpoſing their good offices in behalf 
of Judas and his people. By the terms of this peace, a gene- 
ral amneſty was agreed to for whatever had been already done, 
the late edict againſt the Zews was wholly repealed, and liberty 
was granted them every where of living according to their own 
laws. It appears from the book of Maccabees, that Menelaus, 
the apoſtate high-prieſt, who in all likelihood was then at the 
$yr2an court, had alfo laboured to promote this peace, and was 
deſirous to be included in it; ſince he was ſent back to Feruſa- 
lem by Antiochus, to comfort or confirm the Fervs, as his letter 
terms it. ; 5 

This peace, however, could not be brooked by the greateſt 


rian gene - part of the — generals; fo that as ſoon as Ly/ias was retired 


rats renew to Antioch, 


their hoſ- 
tilities. 


and taking Caſphin, the inhabitants of which he put to the 


The H- 
rians fly 
from 


Judas. 


He pu- 
niſhes the 
Ephron- 
ites. 


mmotheus, Apollonius the fon of Genneus, Hierany- 
mus, Demophon, and. Nicanor governor of Cyprus, began to re- 
new their hoſtilities againft the Jets. The neighbouring na- 
tions were equally forward to inteft them ; and they were cru- 
elly uſed both at Foppa and Famnia. Fudas revenged himſelf 
on ſome of the inhabitants of thoſe two cities; but hearing that 
Timotheus had invaded Gilead, he marched againſt him, and on 
his way defeated a band of wandering Arabs, in number about 
5000 foot and 500 horſe. Having granted a peace to the Aras, 
and entered into an alliance with them, he croſſed the Jordan, 


ſword, he proceeded to the land of Tb, in ſearch of Timotheus, 
who, before his arrival, had gone from thence. 

Part of Fudas's army forced a Syrian garriſon of 10,000 men, 
whom they put to the ſword ; and ſoon after Judas attacked Ti- 
motheus near the river Fabbok, The Syrians, inſtead of making 
reſiſtance, fled with ſuch precipitation, that in the flight the 


wounded one another ; and being, purſued by the Fews, lo 


30,000 men. Thoſe who eſcaped the ſlaughter fled into Carnion, 
and a great number of them went and took refuge in the temple 
of Atargatis. Fudas, who came cloſe after them, burnt the 
temple, and them in it, and then ſet fire to the city, where all 
the others periſhed, either by the flames or by his ſword, to the 
number of 25,000. He then gathered together all of the race 
of 1/rael in the land of Gilad or the _ adjoining, and ſettled 
them in the defolated places of the land of Fudeza. The gar- 
riſon of Lyſias in Ephron refuſing him a paſſage thro' the city in 
his return, tho' he demanded it of them in a peaceable manner, 
he took the place by ſtorm, put all the males, to the number 
of 25,000, to the ſword, and carried off their wives an 

daughters, with the richeſt of the plunder. Having burnt and 
razed Ephron, they returned to ee and went up to the 
temple to return thanks to God for their wonderful ſucceſs, they 
not having loſt one man, notwithſtanding the many dangerous 


OO OT” they had 822 engaged in. : They 
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They returned to Feruſalem about the time of Pentecoſt, and His other 
immediately after that feſtival, 3000 of them, with 400 horſe, remark- 
marched againſt Gorgias and the Idumeans. + Judas engaged the able ſuc- 
Idumeans, and after loſing ſeveral of his troops, at length obtained ceſſes. 
the victory, Gorgias with difficulty eſcaping to Marija, a for- 
treſs near Elutheropolis. After the ſabbath was paſſed, they buried 
ſuch of their brethren as were ſlain in the battle, and found 
about every one of them ſome things that had been dedicated to 
idols, which, tho” taken by them among the ſpoils of that war, 
were forbidden by the law to be kept by them. Judas having 
ſent ſome money to Jeruſalem to provide fin offerings, marched 
into the ſouthern parts of Idumea, where he took Hebron and 
other fortreſſes; after which he took Azotus from the Philiſtines, 
pulled down all the images and altars wherever he paſſed, and 
returned to Feruſalem with the ſpoils of his enemies. 
The fortreſs of Acra being ſtill in poſſeſſion of the Syrians, He be- 
Judas aſſembled all his troops, and having provided many en- ſieges 
gines of war, laid fiege to the place. During the ſiege, ſome Acra. 
apoſtate Zervs eſcaping from thence to Antioch, made known to 
the king the diſtreſs of the garriſon at Feruſalem ; and repre- 
ſented the deſigns of Judas in ſuch a light, that forthwith an 
army was drawn together of 100,000 foot, 20,000 horſe, and 32 
elephants, with zoo armed chariots. Theſe having the young 
king and his uncle Lyſias at their head, marched to the borders 
of Idumea, where they laid ſiege to the fortreſs of Bethſura. 
While they were employed in the ſiege, Judas, with a ſmall 
number of reſolute men, fell upon them in the night; and 
having killed 4000 of them, and thrown the whole camp into 
A retired by break of day, without the loſs of one 
ſingle man. Next morning both ſides prepared for a battle; Judas o- 
and Judas and his men, with great fierceneſs, began the onſet ; Verpower- 
but after having flain about 600 Syrians, finding they muſt be ed by the 
overpowered at length by ſo great a number, they withdrew Hrians, 
The garriſon of Bethſura, after ſuſtaining a long ſiege, ſurrender- who make 
ed upon honourable terms to the king, who from thence marched themſelves 
to Jeruſalem, and beſieged the temple. Judas and the garriſon made maſters of 
a long and vigorous defence; but were at length almoſt reduced Ber: /era, 
to the neceſſity of ſurrendering for want of proviſions, when and be- 
ovidence was pleaſed to relieve them by an unforeſeen acci- ſiege Je- 
dent. Philip, whom Antiochus Epiphanes had appointed guar- raſalem. 
dian of his ſon, having at this time aſſembled an army and ſeized A peace 
Antioch, the king found himſelf under a neceſſity of granting a conclud- 
peace to the Fews, that he might be at leiſure to oppoſe him. ed. 
After the peace was ratified, Autiochus was admitted within the 
fortifications of the temple; but when he ſaw how ſtrong they 
were, he cauſed them, contrary to the articles he had ſworn 
Hg be all pulled down and demoliſhed, and then returned 
to Syria. ; 
Menelaus the hi gh prieſt, in hopes of not only recovering his ſtation Menelaui 
at Zeruſalem, but alſo of being made governor there, — — os 
| e death. 


from the fight, and made a ſafe retreat to Jr 
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the king in this expedition. Lyſias, however, vexed with the 
ill conſequences that had attended this war, Was now much ex. 
era againſt this wretch, and accuſed him to the king as 
the original author of all this miſchief; on which accuſation 
he was condemned to death, and being carried to Berea, he 
was there caſt headlong into a tower of aſhes. 
1 On his death, the king, by the perſuaſion of Lyſias, conferred 
made high the office of high prieſt on Alcimus, or Facimus, of the houſe 
prieſt. * of Aaron, a perſon no leſs wicked than his predeceſſor. Onias 
the ſon of that worthy high prieſt who had been murdered at An- 
tioch, finding his right given to one who had neither title nor 
merit, fled from Antioch into Egypt; and having inſinuated him- 
ſelf into the favour of Ptolemy Philometer, obtained liberty, 
ſome time after, to build a temple at Alexandria like that of 
Teruſalem. | 
Demetrius A few months after the raiſing of the ſiege of Feruſalem, De- 
recovers Metrius, the lawful heir to the Syrian crown, eſcaping from 
Syria. Rome, where he had been ſeveral years an hoſtage, arrived at 
Bef. Ch, Syria; and being acknowleged as king by the Syrians, Antiochus 
163, and Zyſias were both put to death. The Fews, in the mean 
time, having refuſed to admit Alcimus to the prieſthood, becauſe 
he had polluted himſelf, by conforming to the ways of the 
Greeks, he aſſembled great numbers of the apoſtate Jews at An- 
tioch, and went at their head to the new king, to pray his 
relief againſt Judas and his brethren, accuſing them of ſlay- 
ing many of the king's friends, and driving others out of the 
Country. | 
He fends Demetrius, on this complaint, was ſo exaſperated againſt the 
an army Jews, that he ordered Bacchides, governor of Meſopotamia, to 
to ſupport march into Judæa, joining Alcimus, whom he confirmed in the 
Alcimus office of high prieſt, in the ſame commiſſion with him. On 
againſt their firſt coming into Judæa, they thought to have circum- 
Judas. vented Judas and his brethren, and offered them a ſafe conduct, 
if they would agree to a conference, Their offer was rejected 
by Judas; but ſome doctors and ſcribes of the Afſideans, who 
were a very ſtrict ſet among the Ferws, truſting to the oath of 
Alcimus, were treacherouſly * and put to death by him, to 
the number of ſixty. 
Aleimus is Bacchides finding he could not prevail againſt Judas, left a 
joined by body of forces with Alcimus, and returned to Syria. Alcimus, 
the apoſ- favouring the apoſtate cus, was joined by great numbers of 
tate Jews; them, and made continual incurſions into ſome part or other of 
the country, plundering and deſtroying all that refuſed to ac- 
forced to knowlege him. Judas, on his fide, was no leſs watchful of all 
opportunities to oppoſe and depreſs him. He took ſuch a ſe- 
vere vengeance on as many of the revolted Ferws that fell into 
his hands, that Alcimus and his party were at length not able to 
ſtand againſt him. Alcimus thereupon returned to the Hrian 
court, and having preſented Demetrius with a crown of gol 
and other valuable preſents, renewed his complaints again 


Fudas and his brethren, and obtained a freſh army, the _ 
| | mand 


return to 
Antioch. 


mand of which was given to Nicanor. This general, however, 
being convinced of the bravery of Judas and his troops, re- 
plved, if poſſible, to bring the Fewiſh chief to accept of a 
peace, rather than hazard any more battles with him. Articles Judas and 
of peace were accordingly agreed on between them; after Manor 
_ Judas and Nicanor converſed in a friendly manner to- conclude a 
—_ | 
1 however, not liking this peace, as thinking his in- 28 
tereſt not ſufficiently provided for by it, went a third time to An- 
loch, and complained againſt NVicanor, as a betrayer of the 
king's intereſt ; ſo that Demetrius refuſed to ratify the articles, 
and ſent poſitive orders to Nicanor to go on with the war, and 
not to ſheath the ſword till he had killed Judas, or taken him 
priſoner, and be, ſuppreſſed his party. Nicanor, upon re- Nicancy is 
ceiving this unexpected order, was forced, much againſt his in- forced to 
cination, to renew hoſtilities againſt the eus; but hoping to renew 
luprize Judas, and thereby to put an end to the war, he in- hoſtilities. 
ited him to a conference at Feru/alem, in which city he had for 
ſme time lived in perfect friendſhip with the Jews. Pens had 
obſerved ſome change in his behaviour to him of late; but never- 
theleſs came to the place appointed for the interview; from 
whence, however, he quickly withdrew, having diſcovered the 
treacherous deſign of Nicanor. 

A battle was ſoon after fought between the Jews and Syrians, 
it Capharſalama, not far from Feruſalem, where Nicanor loſt 
ooo men; but the Fews finding themſelves unable to make 
lead againſt the enemy's ſuperior forces, retired, ſome to the 
city of David, and ſome into the temple. NMicanor being exaſ- 
perated againſt the 7etus on account of this defeat, returned to- 
wards Jeruſalem, and getting upon an eminence of the mountain 
of the temple, caſt many inſolent and blaſphemous reflections 
on the Zew:/h religion, and ſwore the utter deſtruction of them 
and their temple, unleſs Judas was immediately delivered up to 
lim. Judas, however, had retired with a few of his friends to 
lmaria, and ſoon after found himſelf at the head of zooo men, 
th whom he marched againſt Nicanor, who had taken the field 
wth 35,000 men. Nzcanor, contrary to the perſuaſions of the He is de- 
fs in his army, pitched upon the ſabbath for engaging Judas, feated and 
who, having encouraged his little army with proper texts out ſlain by 
af the ſacred books, began the attack, and routed the enemy Judas. 
the very firſt onſet. ; being among the firſt who were 
ſain, his men were ſeized with a panic, threw down their 
ams, and fled. The Fews of the neighbouring cities, how-, 
ve, ſtopping their flight, and Judas purſuing them, they were 
al killed to a man, not a ſingle perſon being left to carry the 
iews to Antioch. f 

This victory gave the Jetbiſh nation ſome peaceful intermiſſion; The Fears 
ung which, Judas obſerving how powerful the Romans were make an 
own, and how faithfully they then protected and aſſiſted their alliance 
ends, reſolved to procure an alliance with them. The PO with Rome. 


made by his ambaſſadors were readily accepted by the Roman 
ſenate; 
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ſenate ; and a decree was made, that the Fews ſhould be ac. 

knowleged as friends and allies of the Romans, and a league of be 

mutual defence thenceforth ſhould be eſtabliſhed between them, I] de 

A letter was alſo written by the Romans to Demetrius, requiring ef 

him to deſiſt from vexing the Fews, and threatning him with 
A war if he ſhould not comply with their requeſt. 

F Demetrius, in the mean time, having received an account of 7 

4 the death of Nicanor, ſent Bacchides and Alcimus, with the flower 

1 of his troops, into 7udæa. This army conſiſted of 20, ooo font 

and 2000 horſe : but Judas had only zooo men to oppoſe them; eſt 

and when the enemy entered Judæa, all his troops deſerted him, 7 

Judas de- except 800 men. Judas, however, truſting in that ſuperior aſ- 

feated and ſiſtance which had hitherto accompanied him, ventured an en- 

flain by gagement; but being overborne by the numbers of the enemy, he 

4 Alcimus was ſlain in the conflict; for which all Judah and Feruſalm 1 ;, 

and Bac- made great lamentation. Jonathan and Simon, his brothers, ff 

chide: taking up his dead body, buried him honourably at Modin in te ap 

ſepulchre of his forefathers. 17 

The apoſtates and others, who were ill affected to the true in- r 

tereſt and peace of their country, now reſumed their ſpirits, and fl 

began to create diſturbances in different parts of the land. 

The Fews, for want of a chief, and partly thro' a grievous fa- f 

| 'Y The Jeu mine, were forced to acknowlege Bacchides their governor, who 00 

grievouſly no ſooner got the whole country in his power, than he ordered | 

perſecut- diligent ſearch to be made after the principal friends and ad- h 

ed. herents of the Maccabees, whom he cauſed to be put to the moſt in 

torturing deaths. This perſecution ſeemed to exceed any that 1 

the Jews had ſuffered ſince their return from Babylon, and the 

cauſed a general defection; but many flying to Jonathan the fil 

brother of Judas, he at length ſet himſelf to oppoſe the Syrians. | 8 

Bacchides endeavouring to ſurprize him, he fled with his follow- 4 

ers to the deſerts of Tetoab, and encamped between the lake / . 

phar and the river So N f 1 xy 

Jonathan Not long after, Bacchides having made himſelf maſter of the fz 

defeated paſs that led to their camp, attacked the Jerus on the ſabbath; | in 

5 by Bac- but they defended — ws with great vigour, and flew of the | 

ly chides. enemy about rooo men. Finding, however, that they muſt at y, 

| length be overpowered by their numbers, they caſt themſelves r 

into the Fordan, and ſwam over to the other fide. Bacchides dd 4 4, 

not think fit to purſue them, but returned with his army to the 

4 'Feruſalem, and there gave orders for the fortifying and garriſon- hin 

1 ing ſuch places as were moſt likely to keep the eus in awe. Þ for 

5 Among thoſe were Bethoron, Jericho, Emmaus, Timnatha, Betb- | yj 

ſura, and ſome others, eſpecially the fortreſs of Acra ; which I to 

laſt having furniſhed with men and proviſions, he ſent thither | to 

the children of ſome of the principal Fews,. to be kept . ( 
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hoſtages for the fidelity of their fathers and friends. to! 
Alcimus The apoſtate Alcimus, the following year, — himſelf maſter I 00 
dies. of Feruſalem, gave orders for demoliſhing a wall that had been f h 


Bef. Ch. built round the temple by the direction of the prophets Hagai ing 


1 100. and Zechariab, to ſeparate the holy part of the mountain 1 x 
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holy. The workmen had ſcarce begun to demoliſh the wall, 


before Aleimus was ſtruck with a dead palſy, of which he ſud- 
denly died. After his death Bacchides returned to Antioch, and 
left the Jetos and heathens to live in peace, which they did for 
two years. In ail probability he was privately recalled by De- 


metrius, 1n conſequence of the letter written to, him by the 


Romans. 


About two years after the defeat of Fonathan, the adverſe fac- 


ton filled with envy againſt his party, who now began to re- 


| eſtabliſh their affairs, ſollicited the king to ſen Bacchides into 


Judza with an army, aſſuring him that Jonathan and his friends 
might be all cut off in one night. Demetrius having in the 
mean time got himſelf acknowleged king by the Romans, eaſily 


I tcarkned to the apoſtate Tews, and ſent an army under Bacchi- 
4 into Judæa. Fonathan, having notice of the plot, ſurprized 


hity of the conſpirators, and put them to death. Upon the 


3 approach of Bacchides, he afterwards retired to Bethbaſi, or, as 


foſephus calls it, Bethlagan, a place ſtrongly ſituated in the de- 


Et of ericho, which he and his brother $:mon fortified and 


filled with all neceſſary proviſions for a ſiege. Bacchides came 
and laid cloſe ſiege to the place, the command of which Jona- 
than left to his brother Simon, and taking the field with a ſmall 
body of men, ſo harraſſed the beſiegers, that Bacchides began to 
think of returning to Autioch, and cauſed many of thoſe who 


had invited him _— to be put to death. F:nathan hear- 


irg that he propoſed to raiſe the ſiege, ſent ſome meſſengers 
with propoſals of peace, which were accordingly agreed to. By 


] the terms of this peace, all priſoners were releaſed on both 


ſdes; and Bacchides having ſworn never more to act offenſively 


z gainſt the Fews, departed into Syria, and punctually kept his 


oath, As ſoon as Bacchides was gone, Jonathan ſettled in peace 
at Michmaſb, a town nine miles north from alem, and there 


{ governed the eros according to the law, cut oft all that apoſta- 
7 tized, and reformed, as far as he could, all that was amiſs either 
n church or ſtate. 


About five years after the departure of Bacchides, Demetrius 
was obliged to take the field to defend himſelf againſt an impoſ- 
tor named Alexander Balas, who, wang to be the ſon of 
tntiochus Epiphanes, claimed the crown. Demztrivs, to ſecure 
the Jews to his intereſt, wrote a letter to Janathan, conſtituting 
lim the king's general in Judæa, and aithorifing him to raiſe 
forces for his aſſiſtance; commanding alſo that the hoſtages 
hich were in the fortreſs at Jeriſalem ſhould be delivered 
to him. Jonathan, as ſoon as he received this letter, went up 
to Feruſalem, and having cauſed it to be read before the garri- 
ln, demanded the hoſtages, which they accordingly delivered 
tohim. There being now no danger in joining him, Jenathan 
bon found his army increaſe exccedingly ; ſo that thoſe ſorces 
which Bacchides had left in garriſons all over the country, find- 
ing themſelves not ſtrong enough to hold out againſt him, left 
their fortreſſes, and fled away. Jonathan now lettling at 

OL, I. H hb Feruſalem, 


Bicchides | 


again in- 
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n began to repair the city and new fortify it on every 
ide. | h 
Alexander the impoſtor, in hopes of drawing Jonathan to his 
fide, reſolved to out-bid Demetrius, and accordingly ſent him 
a moſt obliging letter, in which he beſtowed the high prieſt- 
hood on him, and accompanied his letter with rich preſents, 
and among them a purple robe and a golden crown. mathe, 
readily accepted of them, putting on the prieſtly veſtments on 
the feaſt of tabernacles, in the eighth year of his government, 
the office having been vacant ever ſince the death of Alcimus. 
Jonathan got himſelf choſen to the office alſo by the ſuffrages of 
the Jewih nation, and not without a ſpecious right to it; for 
being of the family of Joarib, and conſequently of the firſt 
claſs of the Aaronic race, that was ſufficient to entitle him to 
it upon the failure of the line of Jed, which had enjoyed 
it ever ſince their return from Babylon. Jonathan, about the 
ſame time, received a ſecond meſſage from Demetrius, who of- 
fered him the ſame things that had been granted him by Alir- 
ander, adding beſides many conceſſions and privileges both to 
him and all his people in caſe he would declare for him. How- 
He de- ever, Jonathan, whether thro* reſentment or diffidence, choſe 
clares for rather to enter into an alliance with his competitor. 
Alexander, Alexander, a few months after he had obtained poſſeſſion of 
the crown, married Cleopatra, the daughter of the king of 
Egypt, at Ptolemais, whither he invited Jonathan. Many diſ- 
affected Fews went thither to exhibit ſome accuſations againſt 
him; but Alexander cauſed a proclamation to be made thro? 
the city, forbidding any ſuch complaints to be brought before 
who con- him. To mortify his enemies the more, he cauſed him to fit 
fers great by him in purple, confirmed all his former grants to him, made 
honours him generaliſſimo of Judea, and gave him ſome other titles 
upon him. and government in his kingdom. From this time the Jewiſh 
nation became more and more conſiderable, not only in Judæa, 
where they fully enjoyed both religious and civil liberty, but 
in other countries alſo, particularly in Egypt, where Onias, the 
fon of the high prieſt of that name, and Daſitheus, another 
Few, had wholly engroſſed the favour of the king and queen. 
Alexander, before he had enjoyed the crown of Syria two years, 


Fonathan 
madehigh 
prieſt, 


wholly e the Syrians by his debaucheries, ſo that Deme- 


trius, the ſon of the late king, ſeized on Cilicia, and aſſembled 
forces to recover the throne of his father. Apollonius, governor o 
Cœleſyria and 3 declared for the young Demetrius, whilft 
Fonathan, remembring his alliance and obligations, ſtuck cloſe 
to Alexander's intereſt. The governor having advanced with 
an army as far as Jamnia, challenged Jonathan to fight him in 
the plain country. Jonathan marched from Feruſalem at the 
head of 10,000 men, and took Foppa in ſight of Apollonius and 
Jonathan his army. Soon after he gained a compleat victory over Apol- 
Jefcats Jonins, and having taken Azotus, whither the remains of the 
Hbollonius. enemy had fled, he ſet the town on fire and burnt it down to 


the ground, with the temple of Dagon that was in it. The 
| nu 
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y number of the ſlain, whether by the ſword or by the flames; 
mounted to 8000, Jonathan having plundered ſome other 
is JYineighbouring towns in the intereſt of Demetrius, returned with 
im their ſpoils to N | | 
ſt- JI Ptolemy Philometor being called in by Alexander, his ſon-in- 
ts, I law, to his aſſiſtance, arrived in Palgſtine about two years after 
an with a powerful army; and received Jonathan with great kind- 
on | nefs, paying no regard to the complaints that were made againſt 
bim for the devaſtations he had lately committed in thoſe parts. 
us, ü few months after Ptolemy abandoned the intereſt of his ſon- 
of n- law, upon a ſuſpicion that he had formed a deſign to mur- 
for der him, and declaring for Demetrius, cauſed the Antiochians 
rt Jt declare him king. Alexander, however, riſking a battle, 
to Ima entirely defeated, and ſoon after ſlain in Arabia, whither 
ed be had fled. | 
he 7 While the young king was taking meaſures to ſecure the Jonathan 
of- 1Inofſeflion of the throne, and Egypt was engaged in a civil beſieges 
x- mar about the ſucceſſion, Ptolemy having been killed in the Acra. 
to Yhte battle, Jonathan laid ſiege to the fortreſs of Acra, which 
W- iss ſtill in poſſeſſion of the Syrians. During the ſiege com- 
ole AYylaints being made againſt him to Demetrius, he was obliged to 
I ypear before him at Ptolemars, where he pleaded his cauſe fo 
of ell, and backed it with ſuch rich preſents, that he was re- 
of Yterived into the king's favour. He confirmed him in his ponti- 
eil dignity, and releaſed Judea and the three toparchies of 
nft lla, Apharema, and Ramatha from all taxes, for the annual 
ro Ynyment of zoo talents. Jonathan, upon his return to eruſa- 
5 1 finding that it would be a long time before he could re- 
fit ue the fortreſs, ſent an embaſſy to Demetrius, begging that 
ade e would withdraw the gariſon. Demetrius being then greatly 
tles Jiurbed with the inſurrections of the Antiochians, promiſed to 
viſh * omply with the requeſt of Jonathan, if he would ſend him 
ed, me forces to quell the mutineers. Jonathan immediately ſent 
bur lim 3000 men, who joining his other forces, ſlew of the An- 
the hans about 100,000 perſons, and obliged the reſt to ſubmit. 
her de king, however, not only forgot his promiſe, but inſiſted, 
1 = the eros ſhould pay the taxes he had formerly remitted 
ars, 40 _ -: ; 
me- Demetrius, the following year, being driven out of his king- Jonathan 
led | om by Antiochus the ſon of the impoſtor Alexander, the new tavoured + 
ro? lng was no ſooner ſettled at Antioch, than he ſent an embaſly by Antio- 
7 brig confirming to him all the former grants, and add- chus. | 
loſe | ig to them ſome others; particularly appointing his brother Bet. Chr. 
yith Ion general of all his forces, governor of all the ſea coaſts 144. 
nin Jim the Ladder of Tyre, a mountain near that city, to the fron- 
the Yiers of Egypt, upon condition that theſe two brothers ſhould 
and fickte for him. Jonathan was eaſily prevailed upon to for- 
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pl his old treacherous ally, and having accepted of the offers 
— U Amiochur, raiſed a conſiderable army, and marched as far as 
i 5 5 


The | maſcus, forcing all places betwixt that city and Gaza to ac- 
The fax ege the new king. The forces of Demetrius, in the 
aber |} | H h 2 | mean 
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| mean time, having invaded Galilee, 3 marched thither, 
and defeated them, with the loſs of 3000 men. Mean while 


Simon made himſelf maſter of Bethſura, which had hitherto 
been gariſoned by heathens and renegado Fews. | 


Jonathan, on his return to Feruſalem, finding all things there 
in quiet, ſent ambaſſadors to the Romans to renew his alli- 
ance with the ſenate ; which was done with great readineſs on 
their part. In their return, the Few: ambaſſadors alſo, ac- | 
. cording to their inſtructions, renewed the alliances with the 
Lacedemonians and other Greek ſtates with whom the Jews. | 


were in friendſhip. 


Mean while the Demetrian generals whom Jonathan had 
lately defeated in Gal:lee, having again drawn together a body 
{t them, and met them on the 


of troops, he marched out again 
borders of Syria. They being diſappointed in a deſign to ſtorm 


his camp, retired with great precipitation; and Jonathan, to 
make himſelf ſome amends for his diſappointment, fell upon 
ſome Demetrian Arabs whom he defeated. He then marched © 
towards Damaſcus, and paſſing over the country thereabout, 
ſuppreſſed all the adverſaries to the intereſt of Antiochus. Simon, 
in the mean time, marching into the land of the Philiſtinen, 


made them all ſubmit to him; and placing a ſtrong garriſon in 


Joppa, returned to Feruſalem, where a great council of the na- 

tion was aſſembled to conſult about fortifying the country. In 
this aſſembly it was reſolved to repair all the torts, and to erect 
new. ones where they were wanted. It was alſo agreed, that 
the wall of. Feruſalem ſhould be repaired; and a new wall built 
between mount Sion and the reſt of the city. All theſe whole-⸗ 
ſome reſolutions were executed with the utmoſt diſpatch, - 
nathan overſeeing the work at Feruſalem, and Simon that in 


Tudea. 


In the end of this year, which was the 17th of the govern- 
ment of Jonathan, Tryphon, one of the generals of Antiochus, * 
who had been very inſtrumental in fixing him upon the throne, * 
reſolved to ſeize it for himſelf ; but .judging that Jonathan 
would zealouſly defend the king's right, he came with a powv- 
erful army into Judæa, and by pretending great friendſhip to 
Jonathan, who met him with 40,000 men, perſuaded. him to 
diſband almoſt all his troops, and to accompany him to Ptale- | 
mais, the poſſeſſion of which city he promiſed to deliver to 
him. Jonathan accordingly went thither with 1000 men; but 
he had no ſooner entered within the walls than the gates were 


ſhut, all his guards were ſlain, and himſelf made a priſoner. 


On this news the city of Feruſalem was ſtruck with the 
reateſt conſternation, eſpecially as they were informed that 
125 was drawing together all his forces to invade Juda, 


and that all the heathens round about were making ready to 
deſtroy them. In this extremity they unanimouſly conferr 
the chief command on Simon, the only one of the ſons of Mat- 


tathias that was now alive, chuſing hun at the ſame time high 
: 3 
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while 
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. In 


vern- i a ny oo 
aud his countrymen in all privileges and immunities.” Deme- 
ius, glad to accept the conditions, ſent him a letter under tage 
wyal ſignature, by which he granted all his demands, together 


ochus, 
Irone, 


pow- Þ vith a general amneſty and oblivion for all paſt hoſtilities, con- 
up to tituting Simon ſovereign prince of the Zewiſh nation, and free- Simon ere- 
un his land from all foreign yoke. From this time Simon took ated prince 


um to : 
won him the name and authority of the high prieſt of the of the 
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ver to 
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th the . ' 
land, made a progreſs thro' it, repairing the fortifications in 


0 


ſend the two ſons of 
de immediately releaſed. Simon eafily ſaw through this trea- 

] cherous pretence ; but that he might not be blamed for any 
hing that ſhould happen to his brother, he ſent the money 
and the young men. The traitor, as Simon foreſaw, ſtill de- 
tained Jonathan in chains, and having reinforced his troops, 
made an attempt to relieve the garriſon of Acra, but was pre- 
ented by a deep ſnow, and forced to withdraw into winter | 
He ſoon after put Jonathan and his two ſons to death, who puts 

1 declared himſelf king of Syria him to 

in his ſtead. Simon carried off the bones of 
ſons, and buried them in the ſepulchre of his fathers at Modin, 


ſtines, ? 
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prieſt, and promiſing to follow him thro' all difficulties and 
dangers in defence of their religion and countty. 7 | 


Simon being inſtalled in his new dignity, finiſhed the fortifi- | 


cations of the city with the utmoſt diſpatch, and marched out 


with an army to oppoſe Tyyphon, who perceiving the Fews : 


ready to oppoſe him, ſent a deceitful meſſage to Simon, declar- 
ing that he had ſcized his brother for a debt of 100 talents 
which he owed him, and that if he would pay the money, and 
Jonathan as hoſtages, their father {ſhould 


quarters. 
and fecretly murdering 


where he cauſed a ſtately monument of white marble to be 
niſed, which remained ſeveral ages after. 


gnathan and his death. 


dimon, in the mean time, had ſent an embaſſy to the Roman Alliance 


dom, on condition that he confirmed him in all his dignities, 


nate to renew the alliance with that republic. The ambaſ- with Rome 
| A fkadors were to do the fame with the Lacedemonians; and in both 2nd Sparta 
I places they were received with the greateſt honour. Copies of renewed. 
7 tte treaties engraved on braſs being brought to Simon, he cauſed —' 
them to be read before the great aſſembly of the Fews. He 
bon after ſent an embaſſy with a crown of gold to Demetrius, 

uno had lately been dethroned, and offered to acknowlege him 

king of Syria, and to aſſiſt him in the recovery of his king-. 


Jes, which dignities having been confirmed to him and to Zews by 


rom thenceforward all public acts were ordered to be made in 
his name, | he. ; 
dimon, upon obtaining the independant ſovereignty of the 


ole cities and places where they were decayed, and making 
new ones in thoſe where they were wanting. He particularly 
brtified Bethſura and Foppa, which laſt he made the ſea- port 
of Judea and Feruſalem, tho it forty miles diſtance from the 
Capital, He alſo reduced the city of Gazara, or Gezer, near 
| 3 2 Alxotus, 


his deſcendants two years after by an act of the Sanhedrin, Demetrius. 
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mean time, having invaded Galilee, T_ marched thither 
and defeated them, with the loſs of 3000 men. Mean while 
Simon made himſelf maſter of Bethſura, which had hithertq 
been gariſoned by heathens and renegado Verbs. | 


Jonathan, on his return to Feruſalem, finding all things there | 


in quiet, ſent ambaſſadors to the Romans to renew his alli. 
ance with the ſenate ; which was done with great readineſs on 


their part. In their return, the Few: ambaſſadors alſo, ac- | 
. cording to their inſtructions, renewed the alliances with tho 
Lacedemonians and other Gree# ſtates with whom the Fews, | 


* 


were in friendſhip. 


Mean while the Demetrian generals whom Fonathan hal 
lately defeated in Galilee, — again drawn together a body 
ſt them, and met them on the 1 

borders of Syria. They being diſappointed in a deſign to ſtom 
his camp, retired with great precipitation; and Jonathan, to 
make himſelf ſome amends for his diſappointment, fell upon 
. ſome Demetrian Arabs whom he defeated. He then marched © 
towards Damaſcus, and paſſing over the country thereabout, 
ſuppreſſed all the adverſaries to the intereſt of Antiochus. Simon, | 


of troops, he marched out again 


in the mean time, marching into the land of the Philiſtine, 
made them all ſubmit to him; and placing a ſtrong garriſon in 


Foppa, returned to Jeruſalem, where a great council of the na- 
tion was aſſembled to conſult about fortifying the country, ln 
this aſſembly it was reſolved to repair all the torts, and to ere: I 
new. ones where they were wanted. It was alſo agreed, that 
the wall of. Feru/alem ſhould be repaired; and a new wall built 
between mount Sion and the reſt of the city. All theſe whole- : 
ſome reſolutions were executed with the utmoſt diſpatch, . 
nathan overſeeing the work at Feruſalem, and Simon that in 


Judæa. 


In the end of this year, which was the 17th of the govern- 
ment of Jonathan, Tryphon, one of the generals of Antiochus, | 
who had been very inſtrumental in fixing him upon the throne, Þ * 
reſolved to ſeize it for himſelf ; but judging that Jonathan 
would zealouſly defend the king's right, he came with a powv- 
erful army into Judæa, and by pretending great friendſhip to 
Jonathan, who met him with 40,000 men, perſuaded him to 
diſband almoſt all his troops, and to accompany him to Ptale- | 
mais, the poſſeſſion of which city he promiſed to deliver to 
him. Jonathan accordingly went thither with 1000 men; but 
he had no ſooner entered within the walls than the gates were 


ſhut, all his guards were ſlain, and himſelf made a priſoner. 


On this news the city of Jeruſalem was ſtruck with the | 
reateſt conſternation, eſpecially as they were informed that 
ryphon was drawing together all his forces to invade Fudan, | 
and that all the heathens round about were making ready to 


deſtroy them. In this extremity they unanimouſly conferred 


the chief command on Simon, the only one of the ſons of Mat- 


| tathias that was now alive, chuſing hun at the ſame time high 
| . prieſt, 


with a general amneſty and ob 
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lingers in defence ot their religion and country. 
Simon being inſtalled in his new dignity, finiſhed the fortifi- 


I ations of the city with the utmoſt diſpatch, and marched out 
- I ith an army to oppoſe Tiyphen, who perceiving the Fews . 


ready to oppoſe him, ſent a deceitful meſſage to Simon, declar- 
ing that he had ſcized his brother for a debt of 100 talents 


nich he owed him, and that if he would pay the money, and 
end the two ſons of Jonathan as hoſtages, their father ſhould 
de immediately releaſed. Simon eaſily ſaw through this trea- 


cherous pretence; but that he might not be blamed for any 


4 | thing that ſhould happen to his brother, he ſent the money 


and the young men. The traitor, as Simon foreſaw, {till de- 


J tained Jonathan in chains, and having reinforced his troops, 
made an attempt to relieve the garriſon of Acra, but was pre- 
1 jented by a deep ſnow, and forced to withdraw into winter 


eſt, and promiſing to follow him ,thro' all difficulties and 


uarters. He ſoon after put Jonathan and his two ſons to death, who puts 


ud ſecretly murdering Antiochus, declared himſelf king of Syria him to 
J in his ſtead. Simon carried off the bones of Jonathan and his death. 
ons, and buried them in the ſepulchre of his fathers at AZodrn, 


where he cauſed a ſtately monument of white marble to be 
niſed, which remained ſeveral ages after. 


Simm, in the mean time, had ſent an embaſly to the Roman Alliance 


dom, on condition that he confirmed him in all his dignities, 


and his countrymen in all privileges and immunities. Deme- 
nus, glad to accept the conditions, ſent him a letter under the 

1 nal ſignature, by which he granted all his demands, together 
| bros for all paſt hoſtilities, con- 

] fituting Simon ſovereign prince of the Jeuiſb nation, and free- Simon cre- 
ing his land from all foreign yoke. From this time Simon took ated prince 
upon him the name and authority of the high prieſt of the of the 

| [abs which dignities having been confirmed to him and to Zeus by 


Þ fnate to renew the alliance with that republic. The ambaſ- with Rome 
A fadors were to do the ſame with the Lacedemonians; and in both and Sparta 
I places they were received with the greateſt honour. Copies of renewed. | 
1 tie treaties engraved on braſs being brought to Simon, he cauſed | 
them to be read before the great aſſembly of the Fews. He 
bon after ſent an embaſſy with a crown of gold to Demetrius, 
ho had lately been dethroned, and offered to acknowlege him 
Ju king of Syrza, and to aſſiſt him in the recovery of his king- 


his deſcendants two years after by an act of the Sanhedrin, Demetrius. 


J from thenceforward all public acts were ordered to be made in 


IJ bis name. 


$:mon, upon obtaining the independant ſovereignty of the 
land, made a progreſs thro” it, repairing the fortifications in 


I thoſe cities and places where they were decayed, and making 
new ones in thoſe where they were wanting. He particularly 


J fortified Bethſura and Joppa, 
t 


which laſt he made the ſea-port 


2 


of Judea and Feruſalem, tho forty miles diſtance from the 


Jaapital. He alſo reduced the c'ty of Gaara, or Gezer, near 


h 3 Axotus, 
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Acra ſur- 


rendered, 
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Azotus, and having planted it wholly with Fews,. built an houſe 


there for himſelf. 
The following year, which was the ſecond of Simon's pon- 


. tificate, the garriſon of Acra offering to capitulate, Simon al. 


lowed them to march out peaceably ; and after their departure, 
propoſed to the grand council to demoliſh not only the fortreſs, 


end demo- but part of the hill on which it ſtood. This propoſal being 


liſhed. 


he had been a priſoner upwards of a year, fo that his queen 
Cleopatra deſpairing of ever ſeeing him again, offered herſelf 
with her kingdom of Syria to his brother Antiochus, who was 
then in Greece. Antiochus accepting of her offer, immediately | 
wrote a letter to Simon, in which he confirmed to him and to 
his nation all the grants that they had obtained from his pre- 
deceſſors, promiſing him many other favours when he ſhould ; 
be fully ſettled on the throne, and in the mean time granting 
the Jeios a power of coining their own money; which grant 
ho beginning of 
the following year, landing with an army in Syria, eaſily drove : 
out the uſurper Tryphon, and obtained the quiet poſſeſſion of 


Autiochus 
courts the 
favour of 
871107. 


generally approved of, the work was immediately. ſet about, 
and carried on with indefatigable aſſiduity during the ſpace of 
three years, every man taking his turn in it till the mountain 


was brought down to the level of that of the temple, that it 


might never more be in a condition to annoy it. Simon, in the 


mean time, employed great numbers of men in fortifying the 


mountain of the temple, where he built a palace for himſelf, 


About the ſame time he declared his ſon John, afterwards called 


Hyrcanus, who had given great proofs of his valour, general of 
all his forces, and ſent him to live at Gazara. 

The year after the ſurrender of Acra, the affairs of the Jews 
being in a very flouriſhing ſtate, their territories enlarged, their 
religion and liberties ſecured, their towns and other fortreſſes 


well garriſoned, their army under good diſcipline, the ſanhe- 


drin and great aſſembly of the people, in gratitude to Simon 

and his family, confirmed to him all his dignities, as we haye 

mentioned above, and entailed them on his poſterity. 
Demetrius king of Syria was at this time in Hyrcania, where 


Si mon immediately made uſe of. Antiochus, int 


his father's throne. 


Simon, in the mean time, had ſent an embaſſy to Rome, to f 
et his new dignities acknowledged by the ſenate. His am- 


aſſadors carried with them a preſent of a golden ſhield of the 


value of about 50,000 J. ſterling. The Romans not only re- 
newed their alliance with Simon and the Jetos in the manner he 


deſired, but wrote letters to the kings of Syria, Egypt, Perga- 
mus, and Cappadocia, and to all the ſtates of Greece, Afia Minor, 
and the iſles then in alliance with them, to threaten them with 
an immediate war if they ſhould commit any hoſtilities againſt 


the Jews, or protect any trgjtors or fugitives of that nation 


- againit them. 


The letter to the King of Syria was addreſſed to Demetrius, 


che enterpriſes of Autiochus not being then known at Rome. f 
| e 
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the letter had been addreſſed to Antiochus, it is probable he The in- 
would have paid little regard to it; for he had already ſought gratitude 
an opportunity to quarrel with Simon. When he was beſieg- of Antio- 
ing Tryphon in Dora, he refuſed the aſſiſtance of 2000 men ſent chus to 
to him by Simon, and 3 him to ſurrender Foppa, Gazara, Simon. 
and the citadel of Feruſalem, or elſe to pay him 500 talents for 
each, and 500 more for the ravages which the Jetus had com- 
mitted in his dominions. Simon anſwered, that he was willing 
to pay the 100 talents for 14777 and Gazara, but as to all the 
reſt which the Fews poſſeſſed, he affirmed it was the inheri- 
tance of their forefathers. 

Antiochus diſſatisfied with this anſwer, and at the ſame time Cendebeus 
fred with jealouſy at the account of the ſplendor in which Simon invades 


he had made governor of Phanicia and Palgſtine, to invade Ju- 
dæa with a powerful army. Cendebeus accordingly made ſeve- 
ral inroads into'the territories of r towards Jamnia and 
Joppa; which $:mon being informed of by his ſon John, who 
rought the intelligence to Sergio, raiſed an army of 20,000 
foot and a proportionable number of horſe ; and being himſelf 
broken with age, he gave the command of the troops to his 
two ſons. John and Fudas, charging them on his bleſſing to imi- 
tate the valour of their brave uncles. - On the ſecond day after He is to- 
they took the field, the two brothers engaged Cendebeus, and tally de- 
defeated him, with the loſs of 2000 of his men. Judas being feated. 
wounded in the fight was forced to ſtay behind; but Fohz pur- 
ſued after the enemy, deſtroyed 2000 of them in ſome ſtrong 
holds near Azotus, which he burnt, and haraſſed the reſt, who 
fled with Cendebeus to Kedron, not far from the field of battle. 
After this victory, the Syrians being driven out of theſe parts, 
the two brothers returned in triumph to Jeruſalem. | 
About three years after, Simon making a progreſs thro' the Simon 
cities of Judah, came to ericho, having in company with him treache- 
two of his ſons, Judas and Mattathias. Ptolemy the ſon of rouſly 
Æbubus, who had married one of his daughters, being gover-. murdered 
nor of the place under him, invited him to the caſtle which he by his ſon- 
had built in the neighbourhood. The perfidious wretch hav- in-law. 
ing formed a deſign of uſurping the government of Judea, and Bef. Ch. 
concerted the matter with Antiochus, moſt inhumanly murdered 135 
his three gueſts, and immediately diſpatched a party to ſurpriſe 
ohn, who was then at Gazara. hn, however, being in- Hyrcar 
rmed of what paſſed by one of his father's retinue who had ſucceeds 
eſcaped the ſlaughter, cut off the party ſent by Ptolemy, and S7mon. 
then haſtening to Jeruſalem, ſecured that city and the moun- 
tain of the temple againſt the traitor, who was refuſed admit- 
tance into the city. The Fews immediately declaring him 
prince and high prieſt in his father's ſtead, he put himſelf at _ 
the head of his army, and provided every way for his own 
ſafety and the ſecurity of the city and country. Ptolemy find- 
ing his deſigns fruſtrated, wrote to Antiochus for his affiſtance, 


l duce all Judea under him, provided he made him 
promiſing to reduce all 7 x ts p — 
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Sommotions in Judæa, and immediately gave orders for af. 
for what other reaſon, did not think fit to ſtay till his arrival, 


b became of-him atterwards, is no where mentioned. | 
Antiochas John, ſirnamed Hyrcan, not being able to keep the field againſt 
 hefieges the numerous forces of Antiochus, retired into Ferufalem, where 

Jeriſulem. he was quickly beſieged by the king, who divided his army 
i into ſeven camps, and drew two large and deep ditches round 

the city, which he fortined with 100, or, according to the 4th 


ſome time defended themſelves with great vigour, Hyrcan, upon 
the approach of the feaſt of tabernacles, ſent to deſire a truce 
of ſeven days, that they might quietly celebrate that feſtival, 


. up thereby to ſome ſenſe of religion, ſent the eros a conſider- 
able number of victims with their horns guilt, together with 
ſeveral rich veſſels of gold and ſilver filled with precious per- 
fumes, and ſome money and other neceſſaries. This unexpect- 
ed inſtance of the king's piety and liberality, encouraged FHyr- 


from the king, whoſe heart ſeems to have been mollified to- 
wards the jews ; for as the beſieged were then in great diſ- 


to extirpate the whole nation. 


agree to a paid to the king for "Joppa and the other places held by the 
ditenou'- Fervs, out of Fudea. To prevent the king from inſiſting on 
able peace. Jeaving a garriſon in Jeruſalem, and rebuilding the fortreſs of 
: Aera, Hyrean agreed to give his brother and ſome others as 
hoſtages, and to pay 500 talents, 300 of which were to be paid 


forced to open the tomb of David, 
3000 talents; a thing which had never been attempted before 
by any of his predeceſſors, nor was after him by any, except 
| ; by Hlerod. This ſtory, however, ſeems juſtly exploded by the 
| 5 learned Prideaux; it being both improbable that any wealth 


| any treaſure depoſited there, that it ſhould have remained for 
| 5 ſo many ages when 7erz/alem had been ſo often plundered, and 
= . the pious Hezebiab had been forced to ſtrip the gold from the 
| . temple to ſupply the exigencies of the ſtate. . 8 
 Hyrcan, after the concluſion of this peace, feaſted Antiochus 
| in a ſumptuous manner in Feruſalem, and was punctual in ful- 
+ Ailing his promiſes till the death of the king, which happened 


immediately. To raiſe this ſum, 79 _ ſays that John was 
rom whence he took out 


* + 9 


| Wo , 9 governor of it. Antiochus made haſte to take advantage of the 
+. © ſembling his army. P:zlemy, however, whether thro? fear, or 


but fled to Zens, tyrant of the city of Philadelphia. What 


book of the Maccabecs, 130 towers. After the beſieged had for 


Antiochus not only readily granted his requeſt, but being ſtirred 


can to propoſe terms of peace, which he accordingly obtained 
treſs for want of proviſions, he was preſſed by his army utterly, ' 


The Jews It was agreed, that the Jews ſhould deliver up their arms, 
forced to that FJeru/alem ſhould be diſmantled, and that tribute ſhould be 


ſhould have been buried in that ſepulchre, or if there had been 


expedition; but inſtead of wintering in the enemy's country, 


| 
L 
[ A five years after in Partbia. Fohn had accompanied him in that 


, - which proved the ruin of the king, he returned in the end of the 
campaign, when he took Aleppo, and laid it under 3 4 — 
| pon 
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of the 

for af. KY yas rent with inteſtine diſturbances, he enlarged his t-r:itories 

ear, or iy ſeizing Madeba, Samecga, and ſeveral other places in Syria, . 

arrival, I Phænicia, and Arabia. | | 23 7 0 ou 

What 1 From this time we may date the total deliverance of the Bran 
5 8 80 ws from the Syrian yoke ; for afterwards neither he nor any ſhakes off 

againſt Hof his deſcendants paid either homage or. obedience. to tho#: the Jrian 

where I nonarchs. Tlhyrcan, in the ſame year, turned his arms againſt Yoke. 

army I the Samaritans, and took Shechem and Garizim, where he de- 

round I noliſfhed the temple built by Sanballat, after it had ſtood 200 

he 4th fears, together with all the editices that had been built there 

ad for by Jezebel. The year following he conquered Iaumæa, and 

upon Fauſed proclamation to be made throughout that province, 

truce Fobliging all thoſe that would not be circum iſed to depart 

ſtival. out of the land. The /dumeans, however, chuling rather to 

tirred Yhfrſake their old idolatry than their country, ſubmitted to his 

ſider- MY conditions, and were from that time incorporated into the 

with © jap commonwealth. | 2 

per- A few months after Hyrcan ſent an embaſſy to the Romans The Ro- 

pect- to renew the alliance they had lately made with Simen his au con- 

Hyr- ther; which was readily conſented to by the ſenate, who alſo clude an 

ained eeclared null and void all that Antiochus or his ſucceſſors had alliance 

d to- one, or ſhould do, contrary to the late league, granted the with him. 

diſ- avs the poſſeſſion of *Fofppa, Gnzara, and ſome other places Bef. Chr, 

terly, 'Y which Antizchus had taken from them, and ordered the am- 129. 

I aſladors a ſum out of the public treaſury to defray their charges 

rms, homewards, ; 2 j 
d be JF This embaſſy having ſo well ſucceeded, Hyrcan the follow- | 
the Jing year {ent other ambaſſadors to Rome with freſh preſents, to | 
on f thank the ſenate for their laſt favour, and to obtain à ratifica- | 
5 of don of all their former decrees in their behalf; all which was | 
Sas A radily granted. By theſe alliances Hyrcan ſav himſelf more | 
"aid ud more ſtrengthened in his dominions, whilit the Kingdoms | 
was ef Syria and Egypt were troubled with continual wars. Alex- 
out | auer Zebina, an impoſtor, having expelled Demetrius, who f 
ore upon the death of Autiochus had recovered the kingdom of Sy- | 
ept n, the uſurper was glad to make Hyrcan his friend; but be- | 
the Jing killed four years after, and ſucceeded by Antiochus Eiqus, 

Ith dis laſt fo reſented it, that he was preparing to invade Fudæa, | 
en but was prevented by a domeſtic war, raiſed againſt him in the | 
for Ylxth year of his reign, by Antiochus Cyzicenus, his half brother, | 
nd I Hyrcan did not intereſt himſelf in their quarrel ; but white | 
he AJ they were haraſſing each other, he heaped up immenſe trea- | 
J lures by the tributes which he received both from his own now | 
us Afowiſhing land, and from thoſe countries which he had lately 
]- Jljeted to his dominions. The Samaritans at length com- Hyrcan | 
2d Faiting hoſtilities againſt a city in alliance with the Jews, Hyr- takes and 

at un went with his two ſons, Ari/tobulus and Antigonus, at the deſtroys 

„ lead of a powerful army, and laid ſiege to Samara. Having Sana' i. 

le furrounded the city with a wall and ditch 4000 paces in cir- 


1 
. 


. OF THE WORKED. 


Upon. the death of Antiochus, finding that the kingdom of Syria 


eit, the beſieged were ſoon reduced ta ſuch diſtreſs as to eat 


cats, 
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cats, dogs, and other carrion. Antiochus Cyzicenus, at the jg. 
ueſt of the delieged, marched with a great army to their re. 
lief; but was defeated by Ariſtobulus, and purſued as far ay 


Scythopolis. After this defeat the — was renewed with ſuch 


vigour, that Antiochus was again applied to; but he not caring 


to hazard a ſecond battle, contented: himſelf with ſending 6000 


men to make a diverſion in Judæa. One of the generals who 
commanded a part of theſe forces being routed and lain, the 


other betrayed the intereſt of his maſter, and ſold Scythopalis | 
and ſome other places in that neighbourhood to Hyrcan. Sa. 
maria ſoon after ſurrendering, was entirely demoliſhed hy 


Hyrcan, who now reigned with great proſperity and ſplendor: 


but the year following he met with ſuch troubles at home from 
the proud and hot-headed Phariſees, as quite imbittered the | 


latter end of his reign. 


A rupture He had always ſhewn himſelf a zealous favourer of the Phari. | 
betwixt 225, on whom he had beſtowed the moſt conſiderable poſts : but 


him and an untimely piece of condeſcenſion towards them, gave one of 
the Phari- the heads of that imperious ſect, named Eleazar, an opportunity 


fees. of throwing out a reflection againſt him. Having at an entertain- | 


ment requeſted them to tell him if he failed in any part of his 
duty, Eleazar deſired him to quit the high prieſthood, as he was 
unqualified for that office, his mother, as he alleged, having been 
a captive, and himſelf conſequently unclean. The allegation 


of Eleazar, Foſephus aſſures us, was a moſt notorious calumny, 


and the Phariſees puniſhing him but very ſlightly for defaming 
the high prieſt, Hyrcan became a bitter enemy to their whole ſect, 
and gave himſelf up wholly to that of the Sadducees. A moſt 
bitter enmity, therefore, from this time, roſe betwixt him and 


that revengeful ſect, who ceaſed not to raiſe troubles and ſe- 
ditions againſt him during the ſhort time he lived, and againſt 


The death his ſons after him. The year following Hyrcan died, great! 
of Hyrcan. Jamented by all except the Phariſees, having enjoyed the hig 
Bef. Chr. prieſthood 29 years. | 


107. Hyrcan left three ſons, according to the 4th book of Ma- 


cabees, or five, according to Joſephus, who gives us however 
Ariſfobulus the names but of four of them. Ari/tobulus, the eldeſt, who 


ſucceeds was alſo called Judas, and ſurnamed Philellen, by reaſon of his 


FHyrcan. fondneſs for the Greeks. 2. Antigonus. 3. Alexander. And, 
4. Abſalom, who was the youngeſt. Ariſtobulus ſucceeded his 
father in all his dignities, and having a great affection for his 

brother Antigonus, he admitted him to ſhare the government 

with him for ſome ſhort ſpace ; after which, upon ſome ſuſpi- 


cion or diſlike, he cauſed him to be put to death. The other 


n 


3 three he kept cloſe priſoners during his ſhort reign; and be- 
His inhu- cauſe his mother claimed the ſovereignty in virtue of Hyrcans | 


manity. will, he not only ſhut her up in a priſon, but there barba- | 
rouſly ſtarved her to death. Soon after this he aſſumed the 


title of king, and began to wear the royal diadem, which, if 


we may believe 7o/ephus, had never been done by any of his 


e made war 
on 


predeceſſors. Having ſettled his affairs at home, 
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| 
was returning from the ſiege, killed 10,000 of his men, routed feated by 


the Itureans, who were quickly reduced, and forced to be- 
come proſelytes to the Jeriſb religion. Not long after he died His death. 
of a, vomiting of blood, filled with remorſe and deſpair for the 
murder of his mother and brother. | | 
©. Ariſtobulus being dead, after reigning only one year, Salome Alexander 
his wife diſcharged the three brothers out of priſon, and Alex- Jannæus 
ander, ſurnamed Jannæus, who was the eldeſt of them, mounted crowned. 
the throne. His next brother having made ſome attempts to 
ſupplant him, he cauſed him to be put to death; but the other, 
named Abſalom, being contented to lead a private life under 
him, retained his favour and protection. Alexander being aſubtle 
and warlike prince, and Syria being then torn with civil wars 
between the contending brothers p FR CyZicenus and Anti- 
bus Grypus, he led an army in the firſt year of his reign againſt 
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I Ptolemars, and while he beſieged that city, ſent part of his 


forces to waſte the territories belonging to Dora and Gaza. 
Ptolemy Lathyrus king of Cyprus, landing with a powerful army His unſuc- 
in Phenicia, Alexander was obliged to raiſe the ſiege, and ceſsful at- 
march to the defence of his own territories. Lathyrus, the tempt up- 
year following, took Aſochis in Galilee, and in it 10,000 cap- on Prole- 
tives, with much plunder, and ſoon after defeated Alexander, mais. 
who 1:-{t zo, ooo men ſlain, beſides many priſoners. 
Cleopatra, who held the crown of Egypt from her ſon Lathy- 
rus, fearing that he would now turn his arms againſt her, 
thought proper to enter into an alliance with Alexander, and 
the year after marched with an army to his aſſiſtance. Alex- 
ander, after having an interview with her at Ptolemars, returned 
to Feruſ/alem, and recruiting his broken army, crofled the For- 
dan and beſieged Gadara, which he took after a ſiege of ten 
months. Ptolemy Lathyrus, in the mean time, having ſailed 
back to Cyprus, his mother Cleopatra returned to Egypt. Alex- 
ander from Gadara marched. to Amathus, another ſtrong for- 
treſs on that ſide the river, into which Theodotus, the ſon of 
Zeno, tyrant of Philadelphia, had laid up an immenſe treaſure. 
He ſoon made himſelf maſter of the place and of the treaſure ; 
but Theodotus, not long after, fell ſuddenly upon him as he He is de- 


; the reſt, recovered all his wealth, ſeized on Alexander's bag- Theodotus. 


age, and carried off a conſiderable plunder from his men, 
his defeat afforded great triumph to the Phariſees, who took 


f occaſion from thence to vilify Alexander to the people. The 


king, however, was not, either by their calumnies or his late 


: loſs, diſcouraged from purſuing his warlike views, but marched 
| immediately after againſt the Gazeans, who had afliſted Lathyrus. 


Having made himſelf maſter of Raphia and Anthedon, both 


. within a few miles of Gaza, he thereby kept that city blocked He wp 


up, and after a ſiege of more than a year, at laſt forced it to Gaza. 
ſurrender, and afterwards razed it to the ground. 

While he had been abſent with the army, the Phariſees, 
who bore a mortal hatred to him and his whole family, had 


taken ſuch meaſures to exaſperate the people againſt him * 
CVI 


„G 
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The Pha- evil ſurmiſes and ſanders, that they at length openly reviled 
riſees cabal and affronted him in the groſſeſt manner. They choſe the feaſt 


againſt of tabernacles, on which ſolemnity, while he was performing 
him. the prieſtly office at the great altar, they pelted him with 8 
citrons, calling him ſlave, and adding other ' opprobrious lan- 
guage, which implied his unworthineſs of being either high prict 
His ſol- or king. Alexander was ſo exaſperated, that he fell upon 
diers fall them with his ſoldiers, and killing 6000. of them, diſperſed the 


upon the Telt. 
Jews. 


A civil war immediately enſued, which laſted ſix whole years, 


during which above 50,000 of the rebels were lain, beſides } 


thoſe Ferwvs he loſt on his own fide. | 


In the third year of the war, the Jews, not being ſatisfied 


with any offers made to them by Alexander, invited Demetrius 
Euheres, king of Syria, to their aſſiſtance. He according!y 
entered 7udza with an army of 40,000 foot and 3000 hort, 


partly Syrians and partly Fervs ; and Alexander venturing  } 


engagement with him, was defeated with the los? 
Greek mercenaries and a great number of Fervs, and forced t2 

8 . | 
to the mountains. The Fews in the army of Demctiius now took 


ſuch compaſſion on Alexander, that 6000 of them came over to | 
him; fo that Demetrius fearing leſt the defection ſhould en- | 
creaſe, left Judæa, and marched againſt his brother Philip. At- | 


ter his departure, Alexander, the following year, again took 


the field, and beat the rebels in ſeveral engagements, tho' witi- | 


out being able to bring them to ſubmiſſion. The year atter, 
however, in a decifive battle, having cut off the greater part of 
their army, he beſieged the reſt in the city Bethome, which 
the next year was forced to ſurrender to him. Having now 
put an end to the war, he let looſe the reins of his fury 
againſt his priſoners in a moſt barbarous manner. He cauſed 
His cru- $00 of them to be crucified at Feruſalem in one day, and their 
elty to the wives and children to be butchered before their faces, while 
rebels. they hung: dying on the croſſes. Whether Joſephus, who was 2 
Bef Chr. zealous Phariſce, may not have exaggerated the account ol 


86. Alexand:i”s barbarity, is uncertain, After this horrid _— 
g ion 


Soon after he took into his pay 6000 mercenaries out of CI- 
licia and Piſidlia, and having by the terrors of his executions in 
ſome meaſure laid the ftorm that was raiſed againſt him at 
He home, he marched over the Jordan and deſtroyed the city of 
marches Amathus, Theodotus contenting himſelf with eſcaping with his 
\ againſt treaſure. Alexander next ſubdued the Arabians in thoſe parts, 
7 hcodotus. after which he laid the 1Z-abites and the mountaineers of the 

land of Gilead under tribute. About two years after Alexander | 

making war againſt Obedas, an Arabian king, was drawn by 

him into an ambuſh, wherein he loſt moſt of his army, and 
The Pha- hardly eſcaped himſeif. On his return to Teruſalem, the Jer, 
riſees raiſe Who had long waited for an opportunity to ſhew their diſaf- 
a re bellion fection, roſe in a rebellion againſt him. He was, however, too 
againſt Wiſe and brave to be cither ſurpriſed or terrified by it, but 
him. quickly gathered a number of forces to make head againſt them. 


ti 
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tion the rebels quite diſperſed themſelves, and during the reſt 

of his reign the Phariſaic faction never dared to lift up their 

heads againſt him. | | 
Many places on the borders of Arabia having revolted from 

Alexander, while he was engaged in his wars with his rebel 

ſubjects, the following year he marched over Jordan to re- 

duce them, and after taking Pella and Dia, ſat down before 

Ceraſa, in which place was depolited the treaſure of Theodotus. 

Alexander taking the city by ſtorm, carried off all the rich plun- 

der, and obliged the inhabitants of Pella to leave the country 

becauſe they refuſed to be circumciſed. During the two fol- He en- 

lowing years Alexander enlarged his conqueſts beyond Jordan, larges his 

and took Gaulana, Seleucia, the valley of Antiochus and Gamala, conqueſts, 

{ripping one Demetrius who commanded in theſe two la 

places of his principality, on account of many grievous miſde- 

meanours which were laid to his charge. Upon his return to 
eruſalem, where on account of his conqueſts he was received 


by wich great acclamations, he gave himſelf to drinking and other | 

and WY debaucheries, whereby he contracted a quartan argue that ſtuck it! 
i, BY to him till his death, which happened about three years after. Hi 
ſaf- All this while, neither his diſtemper nor his pleaſures, which i 
too he ſtill purſued, could alleviate his thirſt after conqueſts. While 4 
but he was beſieging Ragaba, a fortreſs beyond Jordan in the terri- 1 
m. Bl tories of the Geraſens, his diſtemper carried him off in the camp, His death. 1 
ws, in the 27th year of his reign. He left two ſons at his death, Bef. Chr. i 
des but bequeathed the government of the kingdom to Ale»andra 79. A 


: his wife during her life, and afterwards to which of her two 

ned ſons ſhe ſhould think fit to ſucceed her. 

9 Alexandra, by his advice upon his death-bed, concealed his A andra 

gy death till the fortreſs had ſurrendered, when ihe led back the his queen 

le, army to Feruſalem, and as he had counſelled her, applied her- ſucceeds 

ſelf to the Phariſees, declaring that ſhe intended to govern him. 
wholly by their advice and conſent, deſiring them to treat her 


„ WH huſband's body as they pleaſed for the injuries he had done 

OK them. This policy had the deſired effect. The Pharijees, glad 

o ll to ſee themſelves again at the head of affairs, were beyond 

n. meaſure laviſh in their praiſes of the deceaſed king, and extol- 

\i- WF ling him for a great conqueror and patriot, beſtowed a moſt 

ok WF magnificent funeral on him, applauding above all his wiſdom in 

- bequeathing his government to the queen. 

15 Alexandra conferred the high prieſthood on her eldeſt fon She js re- 
of = Zyrcanuys, who was then about 33 years of age, and put the conciled to 
ch chief adminiſtration of her affairs into the hands of the Phari- the Phar- 


* ſees. The firſt thing they obtained of her was a total revoca- Her, who 
y tion of all the edicts which Hyrcan the firſt and the late. King become 


ſed had made againſt their conſtitutions and traditional doc- very inſo- 
ell trines ; the next was an amneſty for all their faction, together lent, 

ile with the releaſe of ſuch of their brethren as had been confined 

92 ſince the civil war; and the third was the recalling of all thoſe 

2 who had been either baniſhed or forced to fly the country 5 

u- x that 
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= account, and their being reſtored to the poſſeſſion of their 
ates. 
The Sad. Having by theſe three decrees greatly ſtrengthened their party, 
ducees per- the following year, they proceeded to demand juſtice againſt 
ſecuted, all thoſe who had counſelled the king to 1 the 800 rebels 
lately mentioned, which was in effect againſt all thoſe who had 
ſupported him in that war. Theſe perſecutions were continued 
ſeveral years, tho' much againſt the queen's mind; becauſe 
they having feduced all the people to their ſide, ſhe could, no 
otherwiſe than by ſubmitting to them, keep peace at home, 
tho' ſhe had two powerful armies on foot on the borders of her 
kingdom, which made her a terror to all her neighbours. At 
length, in the ſeventh year of her reign, ſome of the moſt con- 
fiderable perſons of the perſecuted party having got the prince 
Ariſtobulus at their head, came in a body to the royal palace, 
and beſought the queen that ſhe would put an end to their 
miſery. After reminding her of their faithful ſervices, they 
begged that if ſhe could not ſtop the rage of their enemies, 
they might have leave to depart the land, and ſeek for ſafety 
elſewhere ; or elſe that they might be ſent into the ſeveral 
garriſons of the kingdom; to which laſt demand the queen 
conſented. | | 
The Jews The following year Tigranes, king of Armenia and Syria, 
afraid of having beſieged Selene, a pretender to the Syrian crown, in 
being in- Ptolemais, with an army of 500,000 men, Alexandra, who was 
vaded by under no ſmall apprehenſions that he would invade her domi- 
Tigranes. nions, ſent athbalkdors to him with large preſents, to court 
Bef. Ch. his favour and deſire his friendſhip. Tigranes received the am- 
70. baſſadors with all ſeeming kindneſs, and granted the friend- 
ſhip that was defired ; but not ſo much out of regard to the 
ueen as to his own affairs, the Romans having then routed 
Michi dates, and threatened to invade his dominions. : 
The The queen was ſcarcely rid of this danger before ſhe fell into 
queen's Others. A fit of ſickneſs which ſeized her about this time, 
fickneſs, made Ariſtobulus believe that her death was near at hand, and 
that it was high time for him to think of ſecuring the king- 
Her dom for himſelf. Having left Jeruſalem in the night, he pri- 
youngeſt vately viſited all the garriſons where his father's friends had 
ſon at- lately been allowed to reſide, and in 15 days time ſecured to 
tempts to his intereſt 22 of thoſe fortreſſes. The Phariſees, in the mean 
ſecure the time, being greatly alarmed, prevailed with the queen to de- 
kingdom. clare Hyrcan her ſucceſſor ; immediately after which ſhe died 
Her death. in the 73d year of her age, and the gth of her reign, to the in- 
expreſſible grief of the Phariſaic faction. : 
he Phariſees, by their oppreſſive adminiftration, having 
rendered themſelves odious to the people and army, great num- 
bers now flocked to Ariſtobulus, who took the field againſt his 
brother. As the two armies were going to engage in the plains 
of Jericho, Hyrcanus was deſerted by the greateſt part of his 
forces, ſo that he was obliged to come to a treaty with his bro- 


ther, in which it was agreed, that he ſhould make a rente 
| | 6 | 
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ton of the crown and high prieſthood to 4ri/obulus, and ſub- Hyrcan 
nit to live quietly upon his own private fortune. AHyrcan, who obliged to 
was a dull, indolent man, without ambition, made no difficulty ſubmit to 
to yield to theſe conditions. | his young- 

Antipater, a noble Idumæan of an enterpriſing diſpoſition, who er bro- 
had been brought up in the court of Alexander, was greatly diſ- ther. 
guſted with this treaty. He had obtained the government of Idu- | 
naa from Alexandra, and in hopes of ſtill raiſing his fortunes, he 
had adhered to the intereſt of Hyrcan as preſumptive heir of 
the crown. As he deſpaired of an accommodation with Ariſto- Antipater 
julus, bis reſtleſs ambition prompted him to raiſe new trou- cabals 
bles Why in hopes of ſcreening himſelf from the reſent- with the 
nent of the king. He filled the diſcontented Phariſees, and Phariſces. 
many of their followers, with fears and jealouſies of the king, 
whom they looked upon as an uſurper, and by privately treat- 
ing with Aretas, king of Arabia Petræa, engaged him to help 
Hyrcanus with an army. But his greateſt difficulty was to ex- 
ate Hyrcanus himſelf to the undertaking. Having at length, 
however, perſuaded him that he had no choice but either to 
reign or die, and that if he continued in Judæa his life was 
in danger, he perſuaded him to accompany him to Aretas. | 
This prince having obtained a promiſe from Hyrcanus that He per- 
he would reſtore the places which his father Alexander had ſuades 
taken from him, ba him back into Judæa with an army Aretas to 
of 500,000 men, who 7 „ joined with the Fews of Hyrcan's aſſiſt Hyr- 
party, gave battle to Ariſtobulus, and entirely defeating him, car. 
purſued him to ef Aretas entering that metropolis 
yithout oppoſition, drove him and his few men, moſt of them 
_ into the precincts of the temple, and there cloſely be- 
reged him, committing ſome very outrageous acts. As the 
faſt of the paſſover happened, during the ſiege, they ſtipulated 
b allow Ariſtobulus lambs fot the feſtival, on condition of re- 
eiving 1000 drachmas of ſilver for each; but when they had 
received the money, they refuſed to ſend the victims. One 
Onas, celebrated for his holy life, was brought by them from 
the deſert, whither he had retired, and ordered with threats to 
curſe the beſieged ; but becauſe he prayed, that the 2 of 
wither party might be heard againſt the other, they immediately 
toned him to death. They were not long, however, from 
feeling the effects of the divine vengeance. All their fruit and 
grain was ſoon after deſtroyed ; and about the ſame time they 
{ll under the yoke of the 3 which while they remained 
{nation they could never more ſhake off. 

Scaurus, one of the lieutenants of ho» who had conquered The two 
ia coming with an army as far as Damaſcus, Ari/tobulus, by brothers 
ne promiſe of 400 talents, ſecured him to his ſide ; fo that have re- 
getan being threatned by him, thought proper rather than courſe to 
(raw upon himſelf the reſentment of the Romans, to raiſe the the Ro- 
ege and retire. Ari/tobulus purſued him, and killed 7000 of mars. 

's men, and among them Cephalion, the brother of Antipater. 

Mach about the ſame time Pompey being come to 1 
receive 
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received ambaſſadors from all the neighbouring ſtates, and 


\ 
among the reſt Hyrcanus and Ariſtobulus lent their deputies, de. WM c 
{firing both his protection and the determination of the contro- t 

verſy depending between them. Pompey being obliged to re- 
turn to Pontus, decided nothing in the affair till the following MI v 
They wait Year, when the two brothers appeared beiore him in perſon at t 
©. 2,,,. 42amaſeus, accompanied with a great number of Verbs, man; WM t! 
FEY of whom declared againſt both the brothers. The Roman ge- n 
. neral heard all parties with ſeeming partiality; but the ambaſ- u 
ſador of Ariſtobulus having the year before n made I n 
ſome complaints againſt Gabinizs and Scaurus, Pompey was in- t 

fluenced by them to favour Hyrcan, tho” he did not yet diſcover 
his inclination. He diſmiſſed the brothers with fair words, pro- ſo 
miſing, that as ſoon as he had ſubdued Aretas, he would come tc 
himſelf into Judæa, and there determine the controverſy. ra 
Ariſtobulus doubtleſs perceiving the partiality of Pompey, let pl 
Damaſcus without taking leave of him, and returning to Judas, Wil 7 
there armed the country in his defence. Pompey having ſoon WM al 
reduced Aretas, returned to Damaſcus, and hearing that A4ri//+-WM in 
bulus was making warlike preparations, he entered udæa with MI th 
his army, and ſummoned Ariſtobulus to come to him. Ariſ- th 
hulus was then in a ſtrong caſtle named Alexandrion, on the MM th 
frontiers of Judæaæ towards Samaria, and by the perſuaſions of dir 
his friends went down two or three times and conferred with | 
Pompey, ſparing neither compliments, promiſes, nor preſentꝭ to 
Pompey's to engage him on his fide. Pompey, however, on his laſt com- m: 
hard treat- ing down to him, forced him to ſign orders for the delivery Ml afl 
ment of of all his caſtles to the Romans. Ari/tobulus highly reſented the yo 
Autobus force that was put upon him, and no ſooner got out of P. pai 
bas. pey's hands, than he fied to Jeruſalem, and there prepared for fro 
| War. | | lef 
Pampey ſoon after drawing neaw#the city, Ariſtobulus repentedi ſet 
of what he had done, and went and threw himſelf at his feet, fon 
begging him to ſorbear any hoſtilities againſt the Few nal ade 


tion, and 3 him a conſiderable ſum of money on that me 
conſideration, The garriſon, however, ſhutting. the gate ner 


Pompe , ; 

ai; FM againſt the Roman troops that were ſent to receive the money / 
to Jeriſſa- and telling them that they would ſtand to no ſuch agreement re; 
1 Pompey ordered Ariſtobulus, whom he had kept with him, to be to 


put in chains, and marched directly with his whole army, opp 


againſt the city. The party of Hyrcanus, which was the mos mil 
powerful, admitted Pompey within the walls, while the oth] un! 

faction retiring to the mount of the temple, broke down the neit 

bridges over the deep ditches and valleys that. ſurrounded i viii 

He makes and ſo reſolved to defend the place. Pompey, however, being like 
himſelf aſſiſted by Hyrcanus and his party, who ſupplied him with the gene 
maſter of neceſlaries for a ſiege, and the beſieged thinking it unlawful Al 
the city to obſtruct the e1i2my's works on the ſabbath, or to ule tha ther 
and tem- arms unleſs they were aſſaulted, he made himſelf maſter Al 
ple. the place ſword in hand after three months, when 12,000 , gan 
the beſieged were killed by the Romans, belides many 0 into 

: ; 4 a N * 
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and who died by their own hands. In this action the Jetus of the 


de. MI contrary faction acted with greater fury and cruelty againſt 
tro- MW them than the heathen. 
re- The city was taken on the very day on which the Fetus 


ring Wl were keeping a ſolemn faſt in memory of its having been formerly 


nat taken by Nebuchadnezzar ; and what is moſt ſurpriſing, during 


ran; WM the whole time of the aſſaults, the priefts never intermitted one 
ge- WM moment the divine ſervice of the temple, but continued to offer 
bai. up their uſual prayers, praiſes and ſacrifices, and with the ut- 
nade WI moſt conftancy ſuffered their own blood to be mingled with 
- in- WM the blood of the ſacrifices which they were offering. 

over Pompey, tho” ſurprized at their conſtancy, cauſed all the pri- 
pro- ſoners that were found to have been moſt zealous againſt him 


ome to be put to death. He likewiſe, being accompanied with ſeve- Ee pro- 
ral of his chief commanders, not only entered into the holy fanes the 

left place, but alſo into the holy of holies; which profanation the temple. 

dea, Jes were exceedingly grieved at, and moſt highly reſented, Bef. Ch. 


ſoon alcribing all the misfortunes that afterwards beſel him to his 63. 
i- impiety on this occaiton. Tho' he found in the treaſuries of 

with MW the temple 2000 talents in money, beſides its utenſils and other 

ri/t:-W things of a great value, he not only forbore to touch any of 

1 the them, but ordered the temple to be puriſied next day, and the 

15 of Wl divine ſervice to be performed as uſual. 

with Having demoliſhed the walls of Feruſalem, he reſtored Fyroan Hrcan 


ſents MI to the pontifical dignity with the ſpecious title of prince, but declared 


com- made him thenceforth tributary to Rome, and prohibited him to prince. 


alume the diadem or royal ſtyle, or to extend his territory be- 
yond the old borders of Juda. All the cities which had been 
gained by his predeceflors in Cæleſyria and Phœnicia were taken 
from him and reſtored to Syria, of which province Scaurus was 
left governor at the head of two legions. Pompey ſoon after 
ſet out for Rome, and took with him Ariſtobulus and his two 
ſons Alexander and Antigonus, with his two daughters fit to 
n adorn his trfumph. Alexander, while on the journey, found 
that means to make his eſcape and return to Judæa, where he raiſed 
new troubles. 5 | 

As ſoon as Hyrcan found himſelf rid of his rival brother, he 
relapſed into his former indolence, leaving the care of his affairs 
to Antipater, who like a true politician failed-not to turn the 
opportunity to his advantage and to the aggrandizing of his fa- 
mily. As he foreſaw that he could not eaiily compaſs his ends 
unless he endeared himſelf to the Romans, he therefore ſpared 
n tht neither pains nor coſt to gain their favour. He furnithed pro- 
ions to Scaurus, who had engaged in a war with Aretas, and 
likewiſe prevailed on Aretas to purchaſe a peace from the Raman 
general for zoo talents of ſilver. 


gan in the ſeventh year of Hyrcan to make frequent incurſions 
Into _ Gabinius the Roman * of Syria being called 5 
OL. I. "Ft g y 


Alexander the ſon of Ariſtobulus ſoon after having gathered toge- A'exander 
ther an army of 10,000 foot and 1500 horſe, ſeized and fortified waſtes 
Alexandrium, Macharus, and ſeveral other ſtrong caſtles, and be- Juda a. 
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by Hyrcan to oppoſe him, defeated him near Feruſalem, Soon 
after, by the interceſſion of Alexander's mother, a peace waz 
concluded, upon which Alexander delivered up all his fortreſſes 
being allowed to depart with pardon and impunity for all that 
was paſſed. Gabinius having demoliſhed the fortreſſes returned 
to ;" nr 8h and confirmed Hyrcan in the prieſthood; but 
made a very conſiderable alteration in the civil government, 
in the Which had hitherto been managed under the _ by two 
Jewiſh forts of councils or courts of juſtice, one conſiſting of 23 per- 
ſons called the leſſer ſanhedrim, and the other of 72 perſons 


Gabinius 
makes an 
alteration - 


_—y called the great ſanhedrim. Of the firſt, there were two in 
Feruſalem and one in every other city ; and of the ſecond, there 
was one only always ſitting in the temple of ' 4; Theſe MF | 
courts Gabinius aboliſhed, and then dividing the whole pro- 
vince into five ſeparate diſtricts, in each of them he erected an 
independant court of juſtice, and the nobles being appointed 7 
judges, got the ſovereign power into their own hands. | 
Ariftobrlus Towards the end of this year, ap e oo having with his ſon 
eſcapes in- Antigonus made his eſcape from the Romans and returned to t 
to Juda. Judæa, there raiſed new troubles. He quickly aſſembled an WM v 
army of 8000 men; but being defeated by Czſenna, Mari Wl p 
m 


Anthony, and Servilius, ſent againſt him by Gabinius, and ſoon 
after taken priſoner by them, he and his ſon were ſent back 
to Rome, where he remained a priſoner, tho' his children were 
afterwards ſet at liberty. Gabinius, during the two following 
years, being engaged in an expedition into Egypt in favour of 
Auletes who had been driven from the throne, Hyrcan, or ra- 
ther RN” not only furniſhed him with ſtores, arms and 
money, but wrote to the Fews of Onion near Peluſium to fi- 
vour the Romans, which contributed not a little to the ſuccels 
of the expedition. 
In the mean time great diſturbances had ariſen in Hyria, 
which was filled with free-booters, who ravaged without con- 
troul. Alexander the ſon of Ari/tobulus, at the head of a body l, 
of men, alſo ravaged Judæa; but upon the return of Gabiniu bro 
from Egypt, he was defeated by the Romans near mount Tabor pri: 
with the loſs of 10,000 men, and the reſt were totally diſperſed. £ 
Gabinius returning to e e, ſettled the Fewr/h affairs ac- fact 
cording to Antipater's mind, and was then recalled to Rome. 

Craſſus The following year Craſſus arrived in Syria as his ſucceſſor, of t 
treachery with the deſign of making war on the Parthians, in hopes 
and ſacri- thereby of acquiring immenſe wealth. He came with part o 
lege. his army to Jeruſalem to ſeize the treaſures of the temple. Elu. thr: 
zar a prieſt, who was then treaſurer, offered to deliver to him i a 
rich bar of gold which weighed about 750 pounds, and was con liſhec 
cealed in a hollow beam of wood, if he would ſpare the otheſ cors. 
treaſures of the temple. Craſſus ſolemnly promiſed with an oath. to be 
that on receiving this bar of gold he would meddle with no 4: 

thing elſe ; but it was no ſooner given to him than he plu 
From. the temple of every thing valuable, not ſparing even the far 


facred utenſils. The whole of his ſacrilegious plunder cordi 
Si . amounted 
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amounted to the value of 10, ooo talents, which is above two 
millions of our money. Craſſus, the year after, being ſlain by 
the Parthians, C. Caſſius brought back the remains of the Ro- 
man army to Syria, and entering Fudea, beſieged Tarichæa, a 
city on the ſouth ſhore of the lake Genneſareth, where Pitolaus 
had ſhut himſelf up with the few remains of Ariſtobulus's fac- 
tion. Caſſius having taken the yo carried away 30,200 
wo" «20h but, by the advice of Antipater, put Pitolaus to 
eath. 


Three years after, Julius Ceſar having made himſelf maſter Aug 
of Rome, ſet Ar Pavel at liberty ; and thinking that he might — 


7 
be of ſervice to him againſt Pompey's party in Syria, propoſed to 
ſend him thither with two legions ; but the king, before he could 
et out of Rome, was poiſoned by ſome of Pompey's party. 
is ſon Alexander was ſoon after put to death at Antioch by 2, 
1 Scipio, the ſon-in-law of Pompey, and preſident © 
ria. 


The 7ews remembering the indignity that Pompey had offered Antigater 


to their temple, were now zealouſ] 


purſued Pom ey, Antipater with zooo Fervs joined the forces that Egypr. 
marched to his aſſiſtance, and greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
Egypt. Ceſar, as a reward for his ſervices, gave him fome 
conſiderable poſts in his army, made him procurator or lieute- 
nant of Judæa, and citizen of Rome; which places he held 
with great credit all the time of the war. The Roman general 
alſo confirmed Hyrcan in his prieſthood, added to it the princi- 
pality of Judæa, to be cad on his poſterity for ever ; re- 
ſtoring likewiſe to the Fewi/h nation their antient rights and 
privileges, and ordering a pillar to be erected whereon his de- 
cree ſhould be engraved. | | 

Being ſoon after obliged to march againſt Pharnaces, in his 
paſſage thro* Syria he was met by Antigonus, the ſon of Ariſtobu- 
lu, who, having complained of the hard fate bis father and 
brother had met with, he prayed to be reſtored to his father's 
principality ; but Antipater being then with Cæſar, juſtified 
Hyrcan and himſelf ſo well, that Antigonus was repulſed as a 
factious and turbulent 238 and they were both acquitted. 


Cz/ar beſides confirmed 


is former decree in favour of them and C-/a-'s 


attached to Cz/ar; and aſſiſts Cæ- 
when he was engaged in the war of Alexandria, whither he had /ar in 


of the Fervi/ſh nation, and cauſed it to be engraved on brazen gratitude 


tables in Latin and Greek, and to be hung up in the temples to the 
of Tyre, Sidon, and Aſcalon, as well as in the capitol at Rome. Fews. 
Hrcan ſoon after ſent ambaſſadors thither, who renewed the 
alliance betwixt- the Romans and Jews, the treaty being pub- 
liſhed in all the principal cities of the empire. The ambaſſa- 


lors likewiſe obtained a decree allowing the walls of Feruſalem 


to be rebuilt, and the city to be fortified. 
Antipater having taken leave of Cz/ar on the borders of Sy- 


1% returned to Feruſalem, and ſet himſelf about putting Cz- 
ſor s decree in force, and ſettling the Jewih government, ac- 
cording to its antient model, er the alteration made by Ca- 


42 h1nius, 


454 


Herd 
made go- 
vernor of 
Galee, 


He 1s ac- 
cuſed be- 
fore the 
ſanhe- 
drim; but 
protected 
by Hyrcan. 


He 1s 
obliged to 
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New pri- 


vileges 


granted to walls to be rebuilt with the utmoſt diſpatch; and that metro- 
the Jews. polis was ſoon after raiſed to its former ſplendor and {trengti. 
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binius. Having now four ſons grown up to maturity and 3 
daughter, he appointed his eldeſt fon, named Phaſael, governor 
of "7eruſalem, and Herod his ſecond fon governor of Galilee, 
whilſt he and the high prieſt took a progreis about Fudeza, = 
Herod, who at this time was about 25 years of age, ſoon 
ſignalized himſelf by the ſuppreflion of a band of robbers, 
whoſe chief, named Hezeirah, with ſome others of his compa- 


nions, he cauſed to be immediately put to death, and thereby 


reftored quiet and ſecurity to that part of the country. The 

, however, who now began to envy the proſperity of An- 
tipater and his family, laid hold of this opportunity of accuſing 
Hired; and repreſented to Hyrcan how dangerous it was for 


him to ſuffer the ſon of a proſelyte, who had already engroſſed 


the chief honours of the ſtate, to arrogate to himſelf ſuch an 
unlimited authority as to put a number of men to death with- 
out trial, Hyrcan excuſed his proceeding ; but they renewing 
their repreſentations, at length obtained a citation from him 
to ſummon Herod to anſwer tor it before the ſanhedrim. Herd 
accordingly came ; but as he made his appearance in a purple 
robe, and ſurrounded with his guards, he ſo overawed that 
great council, that they all ſat ſilent, without ſaying a word 
againſt him, till Sameas, a man of great wiſdom and integrity, 
roſe up, and complained of his unjuſtihable boldneſs, in ap- 
pearing not as a criminal, but as if he meant to make the 
adminiſtration of juſtice more dangerous to the judges than the 
malefactor. But this, ſays he, turning to the high prieſt, is 
not ſo much to be imputed to his infolence as to your weak 
partiality ; yet-know that this perſon whom you ſcreen from 
the juſtice of the laws, will be a ſcourge to you all, Ac- 
cordingly it ſo afterwards happened; for when Hired came to 
be king of Judæa, he put every one of them to death, except 
this Sameas and Pollis his maſter. | 

The court being rouſed by the ſpeech of Samras, and in- 
clined to condemn Herad, Hyrcan adjourned them till next day, 
and in the mean time Herod, by his advice, fled from 7eru/alen, 
and took refuge at Damaſcus with Sextrs Cæſar, the pretect of 
Syria, who received him with great kindneſs, and, in conli- 
deration of a ſum of money, beſtowed upon him the govern- 
ment of Cœleſyria. Herod ſoon raiſed an army in his new pro- 
vince, and marched with it into Judæa, with an intent to have 
depoſed Hyrcanus, and cut off the whole ſanhedrim; but his ta- 
ther Antipater, and his brother Phaſael, met him, and di- 
ſuaded him from it; ſo that, for the preſent, he dropped his 
reſentment. | 1 

Two years after, Hyrcan obtaining a freſh decree from Juli 
Czſer for the fortifying of Ferujalem, Antipater cauſed the 


Cæſar granted ſeveral other privileges to the Jews, mentione 
at length in Joſephus; but that emperor 3 5 this year mul 
dered at Rome, great confuſions immediately happened all on 
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the Roman empire, and particularly in Judæa. Sextus Ceſar, 

the year before the death of the emperor, was murdered in S- 

nig; which province was immediately ſeized upon by Baſſus, 

who, having no authority from Nome, was afterwards beſieged 

in Apamed. | 

Caſſius, one of the murderers of Cæſhgar, came and took the CA 


5 command of this army; but ſoon entered into an accommo- ſeizes up- 
eby dation with Baſſus, and made himſelf maſter of all Syria. on Syria. 
he Having aſſembled an army of twelve legions, he was forced Bef. Ch. 
PT to require large ſums from the Syrians and Fews,” and taxed 43. 
ing Judæa at 700 talents. Antipater required his ſons Phaſael and 

For Herod to levy one half of the ſum, and ordered the reſt to be 


Med raiſed by one MAalichus and his affociates. Herod being the firſt 
that brought in his quota, thereby very much recommended 
ich. himſelf to the favour of Caſſius. Phaſael brought his money ſoon 
after; but Gophna, Emmaus, Lydda, Thamna, and ſome other 


> Wl cities of Judæa, being found tardy herein, Caſſius cauſed all the 
we inhabitants to be ſold by auction; and would have put Mali- 
rple chus to death, if Hyrcan had not redeemed him at the expence 
hat of 100 talents. Caſſius ſoon after marching againſt Dolabella, 
55 left the government of Cœleſjria to Herod, as an earneſt of his 
ity, future friendſhip. ; | 

ap- During his abſence, Malichus, who was a Jew, and next in Malichus 
the authority to Antipater, being filled with envy that an Idumean conſpires 
the ſhould be preferred to himſelf, raiſed a powerful faction of the againſt 

„ is heads of. the Jews againſt Antipater ; but finding that he could Antipater, 
real not take him off by force, he feigned a reconciliation, which and cauſes 
ol was of great ſervice to himſelf; for Antipater interceded in his him to be 
Ac- behalf with the governor of Syria, who intended to have put poiſoned. 
to him to death. MHalichus ſtill baſely retaining his enmity, ſoon 

cent after cauſed Antipater to be poiſoned at an entertainment with the 

high prieſt, whoſe butler he had bribed, and then immediately 

ed ſeized the government of Jeruſalem with an armed force, The 

day, traitor ſolemnly proteſted his innocence to Herod and Phaſaet, 

lem, who diſſembled their reſentment; but only waited for an op- 

t of portunity of revenge. Soon after, 5 having taken Laodi- 

i- cca, all the chief lords of Syria and Palgſtine haſtened thither 

ern. with their preſents and congratulations. Herod pretended to 

pro accompany Hyrcan and Malichus thither; but took an opportu- 

have nity to cut the latter off by the way. | 

i Caſſius, the following year, being obliged to march to Smyrna New trou- 
dif. to join Brutus, the faction of. Malichus at Feruſalem, headed by bles in 

| his his brother, roſe in arms to revenge his death; and having Judæa. 


pruned Hyrcan on their fide, and Felix the commander of the 
oman forces, put Judas again into a lame. While Felix at- 
the tacked Phaſael in 3 the brother of Malichus reduced 
etro- Maſſada and ſome other fortreſſes of Judæa. Phaſael drove Herod and 
Felix out of Feruſalem; and Herod being recovered from an Phoſazl 
illneſs which had detained him ſome time at Dango, forced eſtabliſh 
the brother of Malichus to ſurrender Maſſada, and capitulate their 

tor his life, The two brooms having thus ſuppreſſed the fac- power. 
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tion, reproved Hyrcan for his baſeneſs in the ſevereſt terins; 


but were ſoon after reconciled to him, by the marriage of He. 


rod — Mariamne, the beautiful grand- daughter of that 
Ontiff. | 

a The faction, however, ſoon revived under another head; for 
they called to them Antigonus the ſon of Ariſtobulus, and, under 
pretence of reſtoring him to his father's throne, raiſed new dif- 
turbances. He. was ſupported by Ptolemy the ſon of Mennæus 
prince of Chalcis, who had married his ſiſter, by Mareon prince 
of Tyre, and by Fabius governor of — But he had 
ſcarce entered Judæa, when he was totally defeated by Herod, 
who returned in triumph to 'Zeruſalem, | 


They ore Brutus and Caſſius being totally defeated, the 3 year, 


accuſed by by Octavius and Marc Anthony, the latter came into Aja, to 
the Jeaus ſettle the Aſiatic provinces, Upon his arrival in Bithynia, where 
before M. he was attended by vaſt crowds of ambaſſadors from all the 
Antho»y, neighbouring ſtates, the eius came to prefer a ſevere accuſation 
Bef. Chr. againſt Herod and Phaſael, as having ingroſſed all the power 
48. and adminiſtration of '7udza. But Herod, who then waited on 
Anthony, ſo far prevailed with him, partly by money and partly 

by intereſt, that he would not ſo much as hear his accuſers. 

Anthony ſoon after, at the requeſt of Hyrcanus, publiſhed an 

edict, ordering all thoſe 72:95 whom Caſſius had formerly ſold 

by auction to be reſtored to their liberty and lands. Upon his 

arrival at Daphne near Antioch, 100 of the moſt conſiderable 

among the Jets again waited upon him to prefer the old com- 

They are plaints againſt the two brothers. Anthony having given them a 
favoured full hearing, aſked Hyrcan whether the two brothers or their 
by Hu- accuſers were fitteſt to govern the ſtate under him; and being 
tbeny. anſwered in favour of the two brothers, he declared for them, 
| and, as a farther mark of his friendſhip, made them both te- 
trarchs, put Judæa under their care, and wrote a letter to the 
ſanhedrim in their favour. Fifteen of the moſt turbulent of 

the accuſers were ſent to priſon, and would have been put to 


death, if Herod had not interceded for them. All this only ex- 


aſperated that faction the more, and produced a third embaſſy 

of 1000 perſons, who went to Tyre to wait on Anthony, who, 

inſtead of hearing them, ordered the Tyrians and his ſoldiers to 

fall upon them, fo that many of them were killed, wounded, 

and taken priſoners. The faction ſtill venting their reſentment 

2 Herod, Anthony ordered the Jew!fh priſoners to be put to 

eath. . 

The Har- Soon after, the inhabitants of Syria and e being 
ans aſ- grievouſly oppreſſed by the taxes laid on them by Anthony, im- 
ſit Anti- Plored the aſſiſtance of the Parthians, who, while Anthony was 
genus. waſting his time in Egypt, made themſelves maſters of Syria and 
| Phenicta as far as Tyre, and next year entered into a treaty with 
Antigonus to place him on the throne of Fudea, in conſideration of 

1000 talents and 500 Fewih women to be given to the Parthian. 
 Antigonus and the Parthians accordingly entered Judæa, and 

being joined by great numbers of Feqvs, defeated thoſe " 

3 | | ; | N we 
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were firſt ſent againſt them, and then advanced e eee e 
having been admitted into the city, many ſkirmiſhes happened 
between the two parties, one being in poſſeſſion of the palace, 
and the other of the mountain of the temple. | 

The two parties being at length tired with ſhedding ſo much Her2d 


blood, came to an agreement, that Pacorus, who was encamped obliged to 
with the Parthians without the city, ſhould be invited, to mediate fly trom 
a peace between them. Pacorus accordingly entering the city, Jeriſ lum. 


perſuaded Phaſael and Hyrcan to wait on Barzanes, whom the 
king of Parthia had appointed governor of Syria. They not 
* any treachery, followed his adviee, and were both 
made priſoners. Herod being informed of this, privately left 
Jeruſalem in the night, taking with him all his family, the beſt 
of his effects, and as many ſoldiers as he could, for their guard, 
and made the beſt of his way towards Idumea, whither he ar- 
rived, after frequently repulſing the enemy, who endeavoured 
to ſtop his march. Having left his mother, his bride, and the 
reſt of-his family, in the ſtrong fortreſs of AE under the 
care of his brother Joſeph, he proceeded towards Petra in hopes 
of obtaining aſſiſtance from Malchus king of Arabia, who had 
lately ſucceeded his father Aretas. This ungrateful prince, for- 
getting the ſervices Herod had performed to his father, now or- 
dered him to quit his dominions ; ſo that he was forced to diſ- 
miſs ſome of his attendants, and make the beſt of his way for 


Eoypt. 
Meer he left Feruſalem, the Parthians plundered the city and Pyaſael 


the country round about, and then made Antigonus king of Ju- being be- 


daa, and delivered to him Hyrcan and Phaſael in chains. Pha- trayed, 


ſael knowing his death to be determined, to prevent the execu- kills him- 


tioner, beat out his brains againſt the walls of the priſon. ſelf. 
Hyrcar's life was ſpared ; but to incapacitate him for the ponti- 
fical function, he cauſed him to be maimed, by cutting off his 
ears, and then delivered him to the Parthians, who, on their 
return, left him at Seleucia. 


Herod, upon arriving at Rhinccorura, hearing what had hap- Heros 
pened at Feruſalem, proceeded to Alexandria, and from thence, ſucceſs at 


by the way of Rhodes and Brunduſium, he went to Rome, and Rome. 
addreſſed himſelf firſt to Anthony, and then to Ociavianus. Partly 
by his intreaties, and partly by the promiſe of a large ſum of 
money, he ſo worked upon them, that they performed more for 
him than he expected, or even deſired. The utmoſt of his aim 
was to have — Ariſtobulus, the grandſon both of Fora and 
the late 8 and the brother of his beloved Mariamne, 
ſettled on the throne, and himſelf to have been at the head of 
the Faul affairs under him; whereas the triumvirs actually He is 
reſolved to procure him the crown ; and having introduced him created 


to the ſenate, prevailed with them to declare him king, and king of 


vote Antigonus an enemy to the Roman people. Herod being Judæs. 


then ſolemnly inaugurated in the capitol, left Rome, where he Bef. Chr. 


had tarried only ſeven days, and towards the end of ſummer 40. 
I 14 landed 


& 


| 40 


lilee, 


Feruſalem 


hold: out 
againſt 
him, 


He re- 
duces Ca- and other friends, who had been cloſely beſieged in Maſſada 
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landed at Pfolemais, having ſpent but three months in all this 


journey, both by ſea and land, 


On his arrival, his firſt care was to relieve his mother, ſiſter, 


ever ſince his departure. He quickly aſſembled an army of fo- 
reigners and eus, and being joined by ſome Roman auxiliaries, 
made himſelf maſter of almoſt all Gallee; after which he re- 


duced Foppa, and then marched to the relief of Maſſada, where 


he totally routed the beſiegers, and purſued them afterwards to 
2 which city he beſieged. Silo, who commanded the 
Roman 

and encouraged his ſoigiers to mutiny, under. pretence of 
wanting neceſſaries. He even allowed his troops to plunder 
Jericho, and then diſmiſſed them into winter quarters, which 
bo made Herd provide for them in {dumea, Samaria, and 


> Galilee. 


Herod, however, ſtill kept the field; and having ſent his bro- 
ther 7o/eph into /dumea with 1000 foot and 400 horſe, marched 
himſelf to Samaria; and leaving his mother and family in that 
city, he proceeded to Galilee, where he reduced ſeveral fortreſ- 
ſes, and afterwards defeated a numerous band of thieves. Early 
the following ſpring, he employed his troops in extirpating the 
remains of the banditti, who had taken ſhelter in the caves of 
the mountains. He cauſed iron cheſts to be made, and filling 
them with ſoldiers, let them down from the precipices by chains 
to the cayes, where they attacked the robbers, and, by this 
means, he at length ſuppreſſed them for ſome time. Many of 


them, however, who had fled over the Jordan, returned to Galilee 


after his departure from thence ; ſo that he was obliged to march 
back againit them, and at length, with difficulty, quite rid that 
province of them. . 

Herod now reſolved to apply himſelf vigorouſly to reduce fe 
ruſalem ; but Macbærus, the commander of, the Roman auxilia- 
ries, which conſiſted of two cohorts and 1000 horſe, employing 
his troops only in plundering the Fews indiſcriminately, Herod 
went to Anthony at Samoſata, to complain of their behaviour, 
leaving the conduct of the war in 8 to his brother Jeſepb. 
He performed ſignal ſervices to Anthony during the ſiege of Sa- 
moſata; in requital of which, when the city was taken, Anthony, 
upon his departure from Syria, ordered Soſius, his lieutenant, to 
aſſiſt Herod with all his forces. Herod, on his return, found his 


affairs ſtrangely altered for the worſe. His brother 2% 


having, contrary to his inſtructions, ventured to act offenſively, 
was flain, with great part of his forces, before Jericho; which 
occaſioned the total revolt of Galilee, where the wealthieſt of 
Hercd's party were barbarouſly flung into the lake of Tiberias. 
HAunica was alio on the point of revolting, when Herod appeared 


at the head of a irefh army, and in alittle time reduced thoſe two 


Provinces again. 


The 


xiliaries in his ſervice, was not greatly in his intereſt, 


this 
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The following year, having aſſembled a powerful army, he His mar 
again marched to 7ervſalem, and having ordered works to be riage wih 
thrown up againſt the place, he went to Samaria, and there Mariante. 
conſummated his marriage with Mariamne, whom he had be- 
trothed four years before. She was a lady of extraordinary 
beauty and great virtue, and, in all laudable qualifications, ac- 
compliſhed beyond molt others of her time, As the eros had 
z zealous affection for the family of the Aſinonæaus, Herod 
thought that by marrying this Jady out of it, he ſhould the 
eaſier reconcile that people to him. On his return to his army 
before Feruſalem, he was joined by So/irs, with 11 legions and 
booo horſe, beſides ſome auxiliary troops hired from Syria. The 
beſieged, who were very numerous, made a moſt deſperate, 
tho' an unſkilful defence; but the Romans, on the fortieth day 
after their arrival, found means to ſcale the outward wall. Ten He males 
days after, they got within the ſecond, and made themſelves himſelf 
maſters of the lower city; when the beſieged betook themſelves matter f 
to the higher and to the temple, where they ſuffered very much Fer»/a/em. 
thro' famine, it being the ſabbatic year, At length, after a five 
months cloſe ſiege, Herod having ordered a general aſſault, the 
beſieged were forced to ſubmit. 

The Romans filled the whole city with blood and ſlaughter, 
plundering and ravaging wherever they came. Herod endea- 
youred, by threats and force, to reſtrain them, and made loud 
complaints to Soſſus; but he, inſtead of checking the rapacity 
and — of his troops, anſwered, that it was their privi- 
lege to plunder a city that was taken by aſſault; ſo that Herod 
fund himſelf under a neceſſity of ſaving both temple and city 
from all further devaſtation by a large tum of money. Anti- 
gu, upon ſeeing all loſt, ſurrendered himſelf to Sgſius, and 
alt himſelf in a very ſubmiſſive and abject manner, at his feet, 
imploring mercy : but Seſus, inſulting him for his meanneſs of 
ſpirit and want of courage, cauſed him to be put in chains, 
and ſoon after ſent him to Anthony at Antioch. Anthony at firſt Antigonus 
intended to have reſerved him for his triumph; but Herod not put to 
thinking himſelf ſafe in his kingdom while he was alive, pre- death. 
ralled with the Roman general, by continual ſollicitations and Bef. Chr. 
a large ſum of money, to put him to an ignominious death hy 37. 
the hands of the lictor. he city being taken, put an end to 
the reign of the A/moneans, after it had laſted, from the be- 
pinning of the government of Judas Maccabæus to this time, 

129 years. | 

As ſoon as Herod had got full poſſeflion of the kingdom of 772-72 be- 
Judæa, he bent all his thoughts on the repleniſhing of his ex- gins his 
hauſted coffers, and the ſupprefling of the dppoſite faction; reign in a 
which two ſchemes filled his reign with oppreſſion and blood- tyrannical 
hed. He immediately cauſed all the gold, ſilver, and other va- manner. 
able things in 8 to be brought to his palace; but as 
this treaſure was diminiſhed by the large ſums he was forced 
to give to the Romans, he reimburſed himſelf by the forfeiture 


it the eſtates of the Autigonian faction, cauſing the wen 
| | 4 | yi 
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of them to be ſeized and put to death. He cut off all the coun. Nuit 
ſellors of the great ſanhedrim, except Pollio and Sameas, who, Md? 
during the ſiege, were for receiving him as king; telling the Mio: 
people, that on account of their great ſins, they had nothing WI 
elſe to expect but to be delivered to him. dea 
Hz jea- As the high prieſthood was ſtill vacant, Herod reſolved to tte 
4 or | confer that office on a perſon of obſcurity, and accordingly ſent I un 
25 ) for one Ananel from Babylon, who was of the pontifical family, 
Jicats and of his acquaintance, and conferred that dignity upon him, {Wand 
Hyrcan, in the mean time, lived happily at Babylon, where he the 
was greatly reſpected by the Fews ; but he no ſooner heard Mor 
that Herod was king, than he earneſtly defired to return to his Hon 
native land, perſuading himſelf that he ſhould meet with grate. {Wand 
ful returns from the king, whoſe life he had formerly ſaved. ice 
Fircan Herod was very earneſt to have him in his N being appre- ut 
inpru- henſive leſt ſome opportunity ſhould offer for his recovering the N 
dently re- Crown; and having ſent him a kind invitation, Hyrcan left 
tirns to Babylon, contrary to the advice of all his friends, and returned 
Jeruſalem. to Jeruſalem,” where the king at firſt received him with great 
ſhew of kindneſs and reſpect. 1 | 
Hirols Alexandra his daughter, who was the mother of Ar:/tobulys 
domeſtic and Mariamne, was not a little offended that an obſcure Bah- 
loniſb prieſt ſhould be preferred to the high prieſthood, to the 
prejudice of her ſon. As her ſollicitations had little effect upon 
Herod, ſhe wrote to Cleopatra queen of Egypt, who had gained 
an intire aſcendant over Anthony, to influence him in behalf of 
Arifebulus her fon 3 fo that the king found it neceſſary, for the ſecuring 


Ja's. 


ade high of his fafety and quiet, to gratify her; and having depoſed 4u- beer 
— T nel, he conferred the high prieſthood on Ariſtobulus, then only wa 
00 


ſeventeen years of age, and by this means reſtored peace to his 

family. | a 
Alexandra having thus obtained the high prieſthood for her 
ſon, thought that, as it was his right, ſhe might, by the ſame 
means, procure him the crown, and therefore went on intri- 
guing with Cleopatra; which Herod ſoon diſcovering, he con- 
fined her to her palace, and ſet ſpies upon her. This ſhe re- 
ſented with great indignation, and therefore formed a deſign to 
make her eſcape, and to carry her ſon with her into Egyft, 
whither they were invited by Cleopatra. Herod having tic 
vered their 1 ſeized them upon the road; but for fear of 
Cleopatra, not daring to reſent what was done, he pretended 
out of clemency to pardon them both, and was outwardly re- 
conciled to them. From this moment, however, he reſolved to 
get rid of the young prince; and an accident happened, ſoon 

after, to haſten his death. | 

Eprod At the following feaſt of tabernacles, the new high prieſt, 
ealaus of who was a very beautiful perſon, tall, and in the 18th year of 
is popy- his age, appeared at the altar in his pontifical ornaments, and 
3 officiated with ſuch majeſty and grace, that the people thougit 
* ey beheld all the merit and grandeur of his anceſtors revived 


m him. They could not forbear filling the temple and the ol 
| 8 wit 


with his praiſes z which raiſed the tyrant's jealouſy to ſuch a Cauſes 


loree, that as ſoon as the feſtival was over, he went with him him to be 
Jericho, and there cauſed him to be drowned as he was bath- murdered. 


ing in a ſh-pond. Herod was at \ vo pains to make his 
lath paſs for an unlucky accident, by putting himſelf into 
the noon mourning for him, and expending large ſums on his 
funeral. a 

But his hypocriſy was ſeen through, and deteſted by all, 7, 
and particularly by Alexandra, who was inconſolable for 
the loſs of her ſon, and would not have ſurvived it, but 


and that princeſs, moved rather by her ambition and ava- 
rice than by a ſenſe of oy or horror for the crime, ceaſed acauits 
not to ſollicit Anthony, till ſhe prevailed with him to call Herod 4 

to an account for this wicked fact. Anthony accordingly ſum- * 
moned Herod to appear before him ; but, upon receiving large 

preſents from the criminal, he moſt baſely abſolved him, and 
compenſated Cleopatra's avarice with the province of Cœle- 

rig. 

Herod, when he went to appear before Anthony, left his uncle 

7;eph in the adminiſtration of the government, and gave him 

expreſs orders, that in caſe Anthony ſhould put him to death, he | 
hould not ſuffer his beloved Mariamne to ſurvive the firſt news 

of it, that none, as he pretended, might enjoy ſo great a beauty 

but himſelf ; but in reality to ſecure the ſucceſſion to his brother 


Pheroras. Salome, the ſiſter of Herod and wife to Joſeph, having Fatal diſ- 
been once upbraided by Mariamne with the meanneſs of her ſenſions in 
original, now reſolved to gratify her reſentment in the moſt his family. 


bloody manner; and when Herod returned, accuſed Mariamne 
of a criminal intimacy with Fo/eph, being content to ſacrifice 
her huſband, rather than not obtain her revenge on the other. 
Joſeph, during Herod's abſence, had daily viſited Mariamne, 
either upon buſineſs, or to pay his reſpects to her as queen; in 
which viſits he would often take occaſion to extol the greatneſs 
of Herod's paſſion for her; and, as a proof of what he alleged, 
at length indiſcreetly blabbed the ſecret orders he had received. 
The queen looking upon theſe orders as a proof of his jealouſy 
and inhumanity, conceived a great hatred againſt him. Herod, 
tho filled with jealouſy on hearing the accuſation of Salome, yet 
at the firſt interview with Mariamne, was convinced of her in- 
nocence, and made great proteſtations of his ardent love for 
ber. Ves, indeed, ſaid ſhe, it is a notable ſign of your love 
to order your innocent wife to be put to death, in caſe you 
ſhould die yourſelf. At theſe words, Herod's rage and jealouſy 
returned; and concluding that nothing but an adulterous con- 
lerſation could have induced Fo/eph to betray the ſecret to her, 
e was on the point of ſtabbing her to the heart; but tho” his 
love for her interpoſed, he ordered his uncle immediately to be 
accuted, without giving him leave to ſpeak for himſelf. 
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ſummon- 


for the hopes of having an opportunity of being revenged ooh 3 


on the tyrant. She acquainted Cleopatra with his treachery; 1 
thony, who 
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Cleotatra 
comes to 
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The king's domeſtic troubles were for a while diverted, 
the coming of Cleopatra into Judæa, in her return from the 


Fer: /alem. Euphrates, whither ſhe had accompanied Anthony. As ſhe had 


Her re- 
ſentment 
againſt 


Herod, 


Tudea 
greatly 
damaged 
by an 
earth- 
quake, 
Bef. Chr. 
31. 
And in- 
vaded by 
the Ara- 
Bians. 


Herod 
cauſes 
Hyrcan tO 
be put to 
death. 


favoured Alexandra, and had prevailed on Anthony to beſtow 
upon her the fertile territories of Feriche, Herod, who wx 
thereby deprived of a conſiderable revenue, now conſulted upon 
means of putting her to death ; but was difſuaded by his friends 
from this deſign, and endeavoured to gratify her avarice by 
magnificent preſents. She, however, having in vain ſollicited 
him to an amour, departed full of reſentment. 

Two years after, a civil war breaking out between O91. 
anus and Anthony, Herod raiſed a conſiderable body of forces to 
aſſiſt the latter; but was deſired by him to turn his arms againſt 
Malchus king of Arabia, who had neglected to pay the tribute 
of part of his territories to Cleopatra. The, Egyptian queen 
endeavoured, by this means, to revenge herſelf on Hers „ and 
hoped that if one of the kings ſhould be ſlain in the war, his 
territories would be conferred on her. Herod at firſt obtained a 
fignal victory over Malchus; but in a ſecond engagement in 
Cœleſyria, Athemon, the lieutenant of Cleopatra in thoſe parts, 
joining with Malchus, the greateſt part of the Jets were cut in 
1 their camp plundered, and Herod himſelf with difficulty 
eſcaped. | 
ot long after, another calamity happened to him, from 2 
terrible earthquake, which deſtroyed about 30, ooo of the inha- 
bitants by the falling of the houſes. The great loſs which the 
kingdom ſuſtained by this calamity, obliged him to ſue to the 
Arabians for peace : but they having it rumoured among them 
that the deſtruction was much greater than it was, deſpiſed his 


offers, put his ambaſladors to death, and immediately invaded | 
udea, expecting to have found it deſtitute of all defence. It 


was with the greateſt difficulty that Herod kept his men from 
abandoning him; but having at length diſpelled their fears, and 


offered the uſual ſacrifices, he marched to the other fide of the 


Fordan, and gave them two ſuch fignal defeats, that he forced 
them in their turn to ſue for peace, and to accept it on his own 
conditions. 


Anthony, in the mean time, being intirely defeated at Aium 


by Ofawanus, Herod, who had always followed the party of 
the former, was now apprehenſive of the reſentment of the 
latter. As Hyrcan Kill lived, and his daughter Alexandra had 
begun to try to gain ſome advantage from the late change of 
affairs, Herod thought he could not be ſafe while Hyrcan was 
alive; and having drawn him into a plot, cauſed him then to 
be beheaded, after he had paſſed the 8oth year of his age. Herod 


next ſecured Mariamne and her mother ir the caſtle of Ar- 


andria, under the care of Sobemus and Joſeph, two of his chief 
confidents, ordering them to put the two princeſſes to death, 
if he ſhould not return. He ſent his mother and ſiſter, with 
the reſt of his kindred, to Maſſada; and committing them, 
and the government of his kingdom, to his brother 7/eroras, 
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Having thus ſettled his affairs at home, he ſet out to meet Goes to 


Havianus, in hopes of making his peace with him; and being ſollicit the 
umitted to an audience at Rhodes, when he came into his pre- favour of 
znce he laid aſide his diadem, and in his addreſs to him freely Augiſtus; 
owned all that he had done for Anthony, and what he was far- who con- 
ther ready to have done, had he accepted of it from him? firms him 
„This (he ſaid) he thought himſelf obliged to by the friend- in his roy- 
« ſhip that was between them; and he would be pleaſed to think alty. 
« the like friendſhip worthy of his acceptance, ſince Anthony 
« now was wholly loft, he ſhould be ready with the ſame fide- 
« lity to ſerve him.” Ogavianus, pleaſed with the frank and 

nerous manner in which Herod delivered himſelf, accepted 
the friendſhip which he offered ; and ordering him again to re- 
ume the diadem, confirmed him in the kingdom. Herod in 
return made magnificent preſents to Octavianus and all his 
fiends, and from this time had more of his favour and 
fiendſhip than any other tributary prince of the Roman 
empire. 5 e e | 

zrod returned to Fudea much pleaſed at his ſucceſs ; but all His hap- 

tis joy was ſoon embittered, by the ill reception he met with pineſs diſ- 
fom his beloved Marianine and her exaſperated mother. Ma- turbed by 
namne having drawn the fatal ſecret from Sohemus, received the domeſtic 
areſſes of Herod with fighs, tears, and all other marks of grief jars. 
and difdain, and, concealing the true cauſe of her reſentment, 
was continually upbraiding him with the murder of her neareſt 
relations. By this provoking treatment his patience was almoſt 
quite worn out; but hearing that Augu/ixs was arrived in Syria, He re- 
he left Fernſalem, and went to meet him at Proſemars, where he ceives Au- 
entertained him and his army with incredible magnificence. gu/us in a 
When Auguſtus returned from Egypt, Herod gave him the ſame maęniſi- 


7 magnificent reception as he paſſed thro' Syrig; in recompence cent man- 
Jof which Auguſlus made him a preſent of the 4000 Gauls ner. 
7 which had ſerved as guards to Cleopatra, and reſtored to him 


the territories and revenues of Jericho, Gadara, Hippon, and 


bamaria, in the inlands, and thoſe of Foppa, Anthedo, Gaza, 
ind the tower of Straton, on the ſea-fide. | 


ble and He is 


Herod, when he returned, found nothing but trou bite 


I rexation at home, all his careſſes being rejected by Mariamne | 
with the utmoſt averſion ; which ſo provoked and enraged him, Marianne. 


that he could hardly forbear laying violent hands upon her. 


When he was in the height of his rage, Sa/ome having bribed 
his cup-bearer, ſent him in to him to acquaint hi 


m that Mari 
iſon him. Herod immediately 
ordered the favourite eunuch of Mariamne to be put to the tor- 
ture; but all he confeſſed was, that ſomething which Sohemus 


had told the queen had put her out of humour. | 
The king's rage being heighten'd by this diſcovery, he cauſed 
be put to death; and having packed a ſet 
creatures, brought Mariamne 

betore 
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Mariamne before them, to be tried for her life. The judges finding b 
unjuſtly the vehemency with which Herod in perſon proſecuted the ac 
put to cuſation, that no other ſentence but that of death would be ac 
death. ceptable to him, accordingly paſſed it upon her. Herod pro 
poſed to have impriſoned her in one of his caſtles; but $4 A 
and his mother Cyprus, knowing how apt he was to relapſe . rig 
into his former fondneſs, would not let him be quiet till he had 
ordered her to be put to death. Mariamne received the fatal 
ſummons with an heroic courage, and marched to the place o 
execution with incredible ſerenity, receiving the fatal ſtroke 
with great firmneſs and conſtancy. 

Herod's Herod's rage being quenched with the blood of this amiable 
remorſe. princeſs, his love to her again revived, and his mind was filled ritic 
with the moſt bitter remorſe, which would not let him reſt ei- of 
ther day or night. Wherever he went the thoughts of Mari and 
anne purſued him, and cauſed bitter reflexions in his breaſt, Wl agai 
which he endeavoured to ſtifle by wine, company, and other 1 
diverſions: but none of them relieving him, he at length fell Her 
into downright diſtraction, and would often call for Mariamne, mag 
and order his ſervants to bring her to him. A grievous peſti- n, 
lence which happened ſoon after, and ſwept away multitudes WM yea! 
of people, added a freſh load to his miſery. He withdrew hin-WM Ma 
ſelf under pretence of hunting, to ſome of the neighbouring Wl dau; 
deſerts, —_ from thence to Samaria, where he was detained WM ferr: 
for ſome time by a violent ſickneſs. Upon his recovery, he r:-WM of 

turned to Feru/alem, having ſome time before cauſed Alexandra 
to be murdered, becauſe ſhe, in expectation of his death, had WM nam 
made ſome attempts to get into her poſſeſſion two of the chief Poll 
His cru- caſtles of the kingdom. He now began more and more to indulge Wl ther 
elty. his cruel and bloody diſpoſition, and, at the perſuaſion of Salm, Wl fign 
put her ſecond huſband, named Co/ftobares, an [dumean, to death, prel 
with ſeveral other principal perſons of the Aſonæan faction, WM whi 
whom ſhe accuſed of having entered into treafonable deſigns. time 
He intro- Herod having rid himſelf of the A/monezan race, and of their Wi ti, 
duces hea- Moſt conſiderable partizans, began to ſhow a diſregard to the twe 
thenih Ferbiſb e. and made bold to bring in foreign rites and herc 
cuſtoms. cuſtoms. He built at Jann a theatre and an amphitheatre WI cali 
in honour of Auguſtus, celebrated games and exhibited ſhews in Wi app: 
The Jews them, which highly offended the Fews. Ten of the boldeſt of I ther 
conſpire them at laſt formed a conſpiracy againſt him, and entered the WW He | 
againſt theatre with daggers under their clothes; but their plot being Phe 
him. diſcovered, they were all put to death by tortures. The peo. buil 
ple, however, were ſo exaſperated againſt the informer, that WI for: 
they cut and tore him to pieces, and caſt his fleſh to the dogs. idol, 
Herod having found out all who were concerned in this murder, Wi uſag 
put every one of them to death; which exaſperated the jews Leal 
{till more againſt him. Herod judging it prudent to have Wl Her 
other places of ſtrength to ee upon beſides 2 et tity 
He re- about building ſeveral other cities and fortreſſes. He cauſed WF the 
builds Sa. Samaria to be rebuilt and fortified, and, in honour of Aug! * 
maria. gave it the name of Sebaſte, which ſignifies the ſame in C7 pie. 


ad 
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25 Auguſtus in Latin. He alſo fortified and garriſoned the tower 
of Straton, which, in honour of the emperor, he called Cz- 
greg. Gabala in Galilee, E hmonitis in Peræa, and ſome other 
ſortreſſes, were likewiſe built and garriſoned by him. 

About the ſame time, which was the 13th year of his Judæaſ- 
reign, Judæa was viſited by a grievous drought, which brought flicted 
on a famine, and ended in a raging peſtilence, of which great with fi 
multitudes daily died. Herod having exhauſted his treaſury by mine ad 
his buildings, melted down all his plate, and with it bought peſtilere. 
corn and wool in Egypt, which he diſtributed among his ſub- 
jects, but to the Jews preferably to any of the reſt, This ge- 
nerolity did for the preſent change their hatred into admi- 
nation, and his praiſes were for a while the main ſubject 
of their diſcourſe ; but as he ſoon relapſed into his cruel 
and ſavage humour, their love was as ſoon turned into hatred 
again. | 
The land having recovered itſelf from the late calamity, Herod 
Herod proceeded with his buildings. He particularly erected a erects: 
magnificent palace on mount Sion, the higheſt part of JOE ſtately a. 
lm, and continued to adorn and embelliſh Cæſarea. I his Jace at e. 
year, which was the 14th of his reign, he married another 7e 
Mariamne, a woman of extraordinary beauty, who was the 
daughter of a Jeꝛoiſh prieſt of Alexandria, on whom he con- 
ferred the high prieſthood, after having diſpoſſeſſed Jeſus the ſon 
of Phabæus of that dignity. _Y 

Two years after, Herod ſent his two ſons by Mariamne, He ſend 
named Alexander and Ariſtobulus, to Rome for their education. his two 
Pollio, his intimate friend, was ordered to provide a houſe for ſons to 
them; but the emperor took that care off his hands, and af- Rome. 
fiened them apartments in his own palace; and further to ex- Bcf. Chr, 
preſs his friendſhip to Herod, he gave him full power to name 21. 
which of them he pleaſed to be his ſucceſſor. At the ſame 
time he likewiſe added to his kingdom the diſtricts of Trachoni- 
tis, Auranitis or Iturea, and Batanca, which were ſituated be- 
tween Libanus and Peræa. Auguſtus ſtopped not his kindneſs 
here; but two years after, having made a progreſs into the 
eaſt, added another diſtrict to the government of Herod, and 
appointed him his procurator in Syria, and forbad his governor 
there to undertake any thing without his knowlege and advice. 

He likewiſe, at the requeſt of Herod, conferred a tetrarchy on 

beroras. In acknowlegement of all theſe favours, Herod Herod fla 
built unto him, near the mountain Pancas, at the ſource of the ters the 
Jordan, a ſumptuous temple, all of white marble ; by which emperor. 
dolatrous flattery, and other like compliances with heathen 
uſages, he farther alienated from him all thoſe Jews that were 
zealous for their law and the religion of their forefathers. 

Herod alleged in his excuſe the neceſſity he was under of gra- 
tifring Auguſtus and the Romans; but the diſcantents among 
the people increaſing, he prohibited all meetings at feaſts 
and clubs, and all other aſſemblies of many together; and placed 


pies in all quarters to bring him conſtant intelligence E. 
h a 
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all matters went, he himſelf frequently in diſguiſe conce.1;, JM i: 
| himſelf among his ſubjects. Finding that —— ning - 
very high, he endeavoured to exact an oath of hdelity from the 

people; but this new impoſition was ſo ſtrenuouſly refuſed by 0 

Hollio and Sameas, whom the eros call Hillel and Shamai and vi 

55 all the Phariſees and Eſſenians, that he was forced to let 

it drop. | ] 

Je propo- Herod, the year following, in hopes of reconciling the Jews 1 
$ the re- to him, and of erecting a monument of laſting honour to ſe 
hilding his own name, propoſed to rebuild the temple of Feruſalem, G 
(the In a general aſſembly of the people, Herod offered to them F 
mple. what he intended; but finding them ſtartled at the propoſal, Ml in 
and under apprehenſions left when he had pulled down in 

the old temple, he thould not be able to build them a newiM in 

one, he told them, that he would not take down the old tem- 701 

ple till he had prepared all the materials for the new edifice MW th 

As ſoon as he had gained their - conſent, he ſet immediately thi 

10,000 artificers to work, under the direction of 1000 prieſts, m: 

{ſkilful in all the parts of architecture, all of whom he kept hi: 

in his pay, employing alſo 1000 carts in fetching all the 

materials. Such expedition was uſed, that all things were got tw 

ready within the ſpace of two years; after which he ſet about fir 

1 pulling down the old building, and with the ſame diſpatch i coi 
he rearing the new. one; ſo that the holy place, or temple, pro- hi 
huülding perly fo called, was finiſhed in a year and a half's time; dur- the 
miſhed ing which, Joſephus ſays, it never rained in the day time, but 2 
vith great only in the night. After eight years more all the reſt was built the 
aſparch which Herod propoſed ; the building, however, ſtill retaining the 
ud mag- the name of the ſecond temple, the work of Herod being looked bir 
niſicence. upon not as a reſtoration but a reparation, which was conti- of 
nued ſeveral years after, as is evident from the evangeliſt St. ce! 

John and from Joſephis. The Fews ſaid to our Saviour, fr 44 

and fix years hath this temple been a building; and Joſephus men- b. 

tions, that after our Saviour's death, on the coming of Ge/ ſl ne- 

Florus to be governor of Judæa, 18,000 workmen were i 
charged at one time. | fin 

Herod hile the work of the temple was carrying on, Herod made in 
goes to a voyage to Rome to pay his reſpects to Auguſtus, and to ſee mY 
| Rome. his ſons Alexander and Ariftobulus. In his way thither he ſtopt ® 
| in Greece, and was preſent at the olympic games, for the ſup- la 

port of which he afterwards ſettled a conſtant revenue. He 22 
was received at Rome with great honour and kindneſs by A. 1 

Brings u tus, and after a ſhort ſtay returned with his two ſons to 7 
back his Fudza, and a little after provided them with ſuitable matches, * 
two ſons. marrying Alexander, the eldeſt, to Glaphyra the daughter of on 
Alrcbelaus king of Cappadocia, and the other to Berenich. the 1 
daughter of Salome his ſiſter. His two ſons, by the comlineſs 

of their perſons, the agreeableneſs of their behaviour, and 7 8 
accompliſhments, drew to them the love and eſteem of 3 * 


the Jets; but Salome, and ſuch others as had been her accom * 
plices in procuring the death of Mariamne their mother, 9 \ 
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their revenge, did all that in them lay to work their deſtruction. 

They began with ſpreading reports abroad that the two young 

princes could not endure their father, not doubting but when 

the rumour reached the jealous monarch's ears, it would ine- 

vitably render them obnoxious to him. 

Two years after his return from Rome, Herod failed to the Boſ- He aſſiſts 
phorus with a fleet to the aſſiſtance of Agri pa, the ſon-in-law of Agrippa. 
Auguſtus, and fo ingratiated himſelf with him, that he obtained 
ſeveral privileges for the Jerus ſettled in Aſia Minor and the 
Crecian iſles. On his return to 232 finding that the 
Jug were not a little diſcontented at ſome of his late proceed- 
ings, he remitted to them one fourth part of their taxes, which 
in ſome meaſure quieted their murmurings. The diſſenſions 
in his family, however, ſtill grew wider; for Salome and Phe- He be- 
roras having deſignedly exaſperated his two ſons, and provoked comes jea- 
them to ſome indiſcreet expreſſions of reſentment, repeated lous of the 
their words to Herod with ſuch malicious gloſſes and com- two ſons 


efts,. WM ments, as made him believe they were hatching ill deſigns againſt of Mari- 
kept bis perſon. ; amne. 
the Herod, to ſuppreſs in ſome meaſure the preſumption of the 


got two brothers, cauſed his ſon Antiputer, whom he had by his 
bout firſt wife before his marriage with Mariamne, to be brought to 
atch court, where he heaped ſuch careſſes on him, as only rendered 
pro- him more obnoxious to them, and them more indiſcreet in 
dur- their ſpeeches againſt their father. Antipater being regarded 

but as his father's ſucceſſor, was ſent by him to Rome; and from 
built thence by his letters and agents he ſo exaſperated Herd againſt 
ning the two brothers, that the king at length carried them with 
dked him to /taly, and accuſed them before Auguſtus with a deſign He accu- 
"nti-WMI of poiſoning him. The two princes eaſily proved their inno- ſes them 
St. cence, and being acquitted by the emperor, returned to Feru- before 
fry {ler with Herod, who then aſſembling the people, named An- Arguftus. 
nen- pater in the firſt place to ſucceed him in the kingdom, and 
eu next after him the ſons of Mariamne. | 

dis- Herod, the following year, which was the 28th of his reign, 
finiſhed and dedicated Cæſarea, which had been twelve years 
in building. He afterwards built ſeveral other cities, particu- 
larly Antipatris in honour of his father, Cypron in honour of 
his mother, and Phaſaelis in honour of his brother. Herod 
having greatly exhauſted his treaſury by his many buildings, 
now broke up the ſepulchres of Dauid and Solomon, in hopes 
of drawing great wealth from thence; but his expectations, 
Joſebhus ſays, were entirely diſappointed. 

daleme, Pheroras, and Antipater, in the mean time purſued His jea- 
their plot againſt the ſons of Mariamne, and by falſe ſtories and louſy of 
other malicious artifices, ſo filled the old king's head with jea- his two 
louſies and ſuſpicions, that he could neither ſleep by night, nor ſons en- 
enjoy any quiet by day. Alexander being accuſed of corrupting creakd. 
two of the king's favourite confidents, namely, his high- ſteward 
-on-l and cup-bearer, Herod ordered them to be put to the rack. 
ring At firſt they juſtified the prince; but being racked a ſecond 
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| time, they let fall ſome expreſſions, upon which Alexander was 
Alexan- immediately ſent to priſon and loaded with irons. Alexander 
ders deſ- being now made deſperate, ſent four papers to his father, con- 
perate taining a confeſſion of plots and conſpiracies that were never ſo 
confeſſion. much as thought of, naming Pheroras and Salome, the kings 
brother and ſiſter, and many of his chief confidents, as con. 
cerned in the treaſon. | 

This accufation, which was calculated to ſet all on fire, had 
the deſired effect; and the jealous king not knowing whom to 
truſt, flew into the greateſt exceſles of cruelty, condemning 
ſome to death, and termenting others till they expired on the 
rack. He himſelf, in the mean time, was ſo terrified, that he 
often ſtarted out of his bed, as if purſued ſword in hand by 
his ſons and their accomplices. Archelaus king of Cappadicig 
luckily arriving at this time at Jeruſalem, by his interpoſition 
Herod re- ſettled a calm again at court, at leaſt for a time. Pheroras ſee. 
conciled ing the king reconciled to his ſon, came in a mourning dreſs, 
to his and at his feet confeſſed himſelf the author of all the fanden 

ſons. raiſed againſt the two princes. 
Bef. ch. Herod thus reconciled to his fons, ſet out with them for Rin, 
3. being under an obligation of clearing Alexander at the Ronan 
court, becauſe he had lately exhibited ſeveral grievous com- 
plaints againſt him. During his abſence from Judæa, the coun- 
try was miſerably infeſted with bands of robbers, who having 
been driven from Trachonitis, had taken ſhelter in Arabi, 
Herod, upon his return, cauſed all their relations who remained 
at Trachonitis, to be put to death. The temple beeing ſoon after 
finiſhed, Herod cauſed the dedication of it to be performed with 

his uſual magnificence. 

He re- The following ſpring, having aſſembled ſome forces, he 
duces the marched into Arabia, and deſtroyed the fortreſs which ſerved 
banditti. as a retreat to the banditti, killing as many of them as fell 
into his hands. Syllæus, the favourite of the king of Arabia, 
being then at Rome, complained to Auguſtus, and aggravated 
the wrongs done to the Arab:ans to ſuch a degree, that the em- 
peror ſent a very ſharp reproof to Herod, and refuſed audience 
to two of his embaſſies. Nicolas Damaſcen, however, being ſent 
by Herod to Rome, found means to reconcile Auguſtus to the 
king, whoſe breaſt was again filled with ſuſpicions and jea- 
louſies of his ſons fidelity. Salome and Pheroras had renewed 
He prefers their malicious accuſations ; but tho' nothing could be proved 
new com- againſt the two young princes but a deſign of retiring into ſome 
plaints other country, rod took all the reſt for granted, and wrote 
againſt his to Au ys defiring leave to try his ſons. Auguſtus finding 
ſons, f eſperately hw upon the ruin of his unfortunate ſons, 
granted him leave to have them tried at Berytus, before the go- 
who are Vernors of Syria and the neighbouring +46 Herod ac- 
tried and cuſed his ſons in perſon, and they not being allowed to ap- 
put to Pear in their own defence, the majority of the judges con- 


death, demned them to death. They were accordi ngly ſoon after cal 
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ented at S⸗baſte, and their bodies buried among their A/monean 


| anceſtors. 


Antipater having now got rid of his two rivals, entered into 
> conſpiracy with Pheroras and others to cut off Herod by 
poiſon; erod having four grandchildren by the ſons of Mari- 
amne, had cauſed them to be educated with great care, and 
finding himſelf upon the decline, was contriving how to have 
them advantageouſly matched; but Antipater found means to 
break all his meaſures, and to perſuade him to change the diſ- 
poſition of his family contrary to his firſt deſign. While Anti- Antipater 
pater was concerting his inhuman plot with heroras, an edi& and Phe- 
was iſſued out commanding the whole Jerbiſh nation to ſwear r-ras plot 
allegiance to Auguſtus and to the king: The Phariſees, to the againſt 
number of 7000, refuſing the oath, Herod condemned them to Herod, 

a ſevere fine; which being paid for them = the wife of Phe- Bef. Chriſt 
rras, they in return, pretending to the gift of prophecy; aſſured 5. 
her, that the kingdom would be transferred to her iſſue. This 

reaching the ears of Herod, widened the breach betwixt him 

and his brother, who thought proper to retire to his tetrarchy, 

where he ſoon after died, Antipater ſome time before having 

gone to Rome to avoid ſuſpicion of the plot that he was con- 

certing. After his death, two of his freedmen made heavy com- 

plaints to Herod that he had been poiſoned by his wife. Herod, 

on theſe complaints, making ſtrict enquiry, and putting ſeveral | 
perſons of Pheroras's family to the torture, thereby diicovered Their plot 
the conſpiracy againſt himſelf. It was found, that Antipater, diſcover- 
by a friend of his, had procured poiſon from Alexandria, which ed. 

was delivered to Pheroras, who was to have given it to the 

king; but that he relenting a few days before his death, had 

ordered his wife to throw it into the fire before his face; which 

ſhe had accordingly done, except a ſmall doſe which ihe had 

reſerved for herſelf. = 

A ſew months before theſe tranſactions, the angel Gabriel The angel 

was ſent to Zacharias, a pious and upright prieſt of the courſe GaEriel 
of /b:ah, and appearing before him while he ſtood offering the appears to 
ſacred incenſe in the temple according to the prieſtly office, Zacharias, 
foretold to him the birth of a ſon whom he ſhould ſhortly have 
by his virtuous wife Elizabeth, and who ſhould be a Nazarite, 
Soon after the 
temple of Janus was ſhut up at Rome, it being uſual to open 
It in time of war, and to ſhut it in time of peace; and at this 
time there was a general peace all over the world, which was 
a 7e. prelude for uſhering in the prince of peace, Chriſi 
aur Lord. 

For in the ſixth month after the angel Gabriel had appeared and to the 
to Zacharias in the temple, he was ſent to Nazareth, a city of Virgin 
Calle, to Mary a virgin of the houſe of David, lately eſpouſed Mary: 
to Joſeph of the ſame lineage, to declare to her the good tid- 
ings, that of her was to be born the ſon of God. The holy 

gn humbly acquieſced in whatever God had determined to 
do with her; and the angel having acquainted her with the 
—_ K k 2 preg- 


0 
her huſband upon it. As ſoon as ſhe arrived at the houſe of 
[ 


The de- 
eree of 
Auguſtus, 


Chriſt the been long before the bleſſed Virgin was delivered of a on, 
Saviour of whom ſhe bound in fwadling-clothes, and laid down to reſt in 
the world a manger. This obſcurity of our Saviour's birth was ſoon 


born. 
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pregnancy of her couſin Elizabeth, the wife of Zacharias, ſhe ſoon 
went up into the mountainous country to congratulate her and 


Zacharias, Elizabeth, upon hearing her firſt ſalutation, felt her 
child leap in her womb, and being inſpired by the Holy Ghoſt, t 
cried out, Bleſſed art thou above thy ſex ! bleed rs the fruit of thy 

body ! and how vaſt is my felicity to be viſited by the mother of n 
Lord. Mary was ſo tranſported at what ſhe heard, that ſhe n 
broke out into a rapture of thankſgiving to God; and having ct 
continued three months with her couſin, returned to her poor v 
habitation at Nazareth. Elizabeth ſoon after being delivered m 
of the promiſed ſon, gave him the name of John, as his father 7 
had been commanded by the angel. 4 

The holy Virgin being returned to Nazareth, ſtill concealed be 
the myſtery which God had wrought in her from her eſpouſed ci 
huſband; but her pregnant ſymptoms ſoon diſcovering it, 77%⁵ d 
thinking ſhe had diſhonoured herſelf, was contriving means to WM Z 
give her a private divorce, without expoſing her to the rigour ca 
of the law. An angel, however, appearing to him in a ried ca 
and informing him that her conception was altogether miracu- 
lous, and that ſhe ſhould bear a ſon whom God had appointed 
to be the Saviour of his people, Fo/eph took the virgin home 
to him, but lived in perfect continence with her till ſhe was 
delivered of her firſt- born ſon, who by a lineal deſcent was 
true heir to the kingdom of 7ſ/rael as ſprung from the houſe of 
David. 

Some time before this Auguſtus Cæſar had iſſued out a gere- 
ral edict, that all perſons in the Roman empire, with theit 
eſtates and conditions, ſhould be regiſtred at certain appointed 
places, according to their reſpective provinces, cities and fa- 
milies. In conſequence of this edict, Joſeph and his wife Mary, 
being both of the tribe of Judah and family of David, were 
obliged to go as far as Bethlehem, which was the mother city 
of their tribe, there to have their names and eſtates enrolled, 
The great concourſe of people thither on this occaſion having 
already filled all the inns, Jaſeph and his wife could find no 
better place for their lodging than a ſtable, where they had not 


loriouſly illuſtrated, God being pleaſed, that very nicht, to tw 
end an angel at the head of a heavenly hoſt, who publiſhed it dou 
to the watching ſhepherds, and celebrated it with that noble you 
hymn, Glory be to God on high, peace on earth, and good-willl 2 


Forwards men. tipa 


The child's parents circumciſed him on the eighth day, and reti 
gave him the name of Feſus, as they had been directed by the tir 
angel. As ſoon as he was forty days old, two other ceremo- Her 


ies were performed, namely, the purification of the mother care 


and the preſentation of her firſt-born. According to the 12; to : 
the firſt-born were redeemed with the price of five ſhekels, o that 
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of a lamb, or a pair of doves or young pigeons ; which laſt 
was the price a pointed for the meaner fort. So low was the 
family of David reduced by this time, and ſo poor were the = 
rents of the world's ineſtimable redeemer, that they were fain 
to redeem him at the loweſt price. 

After their return to Bethlehem, the whole city of Feruſalem The wiſe 
f 9 WM was put into a great commotion by the arrival of ſome wiſe men en- 
the men from the eaſt of the ſect of the magians, who had been quire after 
ving Wl conducted thither by following the courſe of a miraculous ſtar Chriſt, 
poor which proceeded before them on their journey. As the wiſe 
ered men concluded that this ſtar declared the birth of a king of the 
ther eit, they came firſt to Feruſalem, and there enquired ve 

earneſtly after him; which greatly alarming the Foes jou Herod, 
aled WT he conſulted the ſanhedrim about the place where the prophe- 
uſed WM cies declared that the Meffiah ſhould be born. The Jewnſh 
b dodtors telling him that Bethlehem was the city of his birth, 
is to WW Herod, who had formed a bloody reſolution of cutting him off, Herods 
cauſed the magi to be privately brought to him, and having fear and 
lion, carefully examined them concerning the time of the ſtar's ap- cruelty. 
acu- WI pearance, he diſmiſſed them with theſe words, Go and ſearch 
nted MI Aligently for the child, and then you have found him, bring me 
ome WM wird, that I may go likewiſe and worſhip him, They ſet out ac- 

was Wl cordingly, and were not a little overjoyed when they beheld 
was the fame ſtar ſtill going before them, till at length it ſtood over 
e of che houſe where the child was. Having approached the divine 
babe with ſuitable reverence, they laid open their treaſures, The wiſe 


ene- and offered preſents of gold, frankincenſe, and myrrh. Being men offer 
their W warned by God not to return to Feru/alem, they departed into their gifts 
ated Wl their own country another way. hen they were gone, an to Chriſt. 
| fa-W angel! appeared to Fo/eph, and informing him of Herad's in- 


lary, WM tended cruelty againſt the child, ordered him to retire into 
were Egypt with him and his mother, and there to continue till fur- 

city Wl ther notice. Joſeph accordingly, with all poſſible ſpeed, ſet for- 
lied. WM ward for Egypt. | 
vine Wm Hierod, in the mean time, waited impatiently for the return 
no of the eaſtern wiſe men; but at length finding himſelf deluded, 
| not i and his moſt ſecret and ſubtle deſigns blaſted, he fell into a 
ſon, WW moſt violent rage and fury, and reſolved to effect by cruelty 
ſt in what he had failed of doing by craft. He accordingly cauſed 
ſoon all the children in Bethlehem and its neighbourhood that were 
two years of age and under, to be barbarouſly maſfacred, not 
doubting but that in this general laughter he ſhould diſpatch the 
young prince whom he ſo much dreaded. 

Herod, about the ſame time, put to death his eldeſt ſon Au- Hero 
tipater, who being ignorant of what had paſſed in Judæa, had puts his 
returned from Rome; but being made a priſoner upon his ar- fon Anti- 
nval, was foon after condemned and ſent to priſon. Mean while pater to 
Herod being worn out with age, ſickneſs, and numberleſs death, 
cares and inquietudes, fell into a violent diſeaſe, which added 
to all his other misfortunes, made him ſo moroſe and choleric, 
that he became a burden to himſelf and all about him. Find- - 
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ing his end approaching, he ſet about making his will, b 
which he appointed his youngeſt ſon his heir and ſucceſſpy 
He bequeathed in legacies 1000 talents to Auguſtus, 500 to his ; 
empreſs, and left a conſiderable fortune to the unworthy . ms 
lome. The reſt of his eſtate, lands, revenues, and mone „he lib 
ordered to be divided between his children and grandchildren, hi 
A tumult It being reported in Jeruſalem that his life was deſpaired of, du; 
in Jeruſa- FWO Zewiſh doctors raiſed -2 great tumult in the city, by ſtirring Ar 


lem, up a great number of their. diſciples, with many of the city il to 
youth, to go and pull down all the ſtructures which that mo- 2: 
narch had built contrary to their laws, They began with beat. WM be! 
ing down a golden eagle of extraordinar at age and exquiſite Wl 4: 
workmanſhip, which Herod had cauſed to be placed over tie ot! 
temple gate. This image, which was the greateſt eye-ſore to aft 
the Jets, they inſtantly broke to pieces with axes and ham; the 
mers. The king's commander in chief coming upon them 
with a body of troops, they all diſperſed except 40, who be- cut 
ing ſeized and carried to the king, boldly declared to him, that YM tor 
they had long ſince reſolved upon what they had done, and i ch 
that it was their only grief that they had deferred it ſo long, ene 
They added, that they neither feared his anger nor any puniſh- WM to 
ment he could inflit upon them, ſince what they had done WM the 
was in obedience to their law, and from a pure zeal to the ing 
glory of God. Herod having cauſed himſelf to be conveyed in WM the 
a litter to Jericho, there aſſembled the heads of the Fews, and ble 

- complained of the inſult that the young men had offered not let 
to him but to God, having ſacrilegiouſſy pulled down the golden WM the 
ornament that was dedicated to him. The aſſembly being WM for 
awed by his bloody diſpoſition, had not the courage to repre- 
ſent to him that he had yiolated their law by making an image WI ob! 
that was the object of idolatry ; but contented themſelves with cer 
diſclaiming the action of the young men, whom Herod ſoon Wi to 
after cauſed to be burnt alive, with one of the doctors who had WI pre 
promoted the tumult. . ſey 
Herod Herod, at this time, was afflicted with a lingering and waſting WW cu 


miſerably fever, and grievous ulcers in his entrails and bowels, a violent il clo 
torment- cholic, an inſatiable appetite, running ſwellings in his feet, i cla 
d. convulſions in his nerves, a perpetual aſthma with a ſtinking WW the 
: breath, rottenneſs in his joints and privy members, accompa- 
nied with prodigious itchings and ſwarms of lice and worms, 

Finding no relief from the hot baths near the lake A4ſphaltite, 

he returned to Fericho, and being well convinced of the hatred 

which the Jogos bore him, he bethought himſelf of one of the 

moſt horrid: expedients that ever entered into the mind of man 

to prevent the people from rejoicing at his death. He iſſued 

out his ſummons for the heads of all the Fews to repair to J. 

richo on a certain day under pain of death. Upon their arrival, 

he ordered them all to be ſhut up in the circus, and then ſend- 

ing for Salome his ſiſter, and her huſband Alexas, he gave them 

ftrit charge to put them all to the ſword as ſoon as his wy 
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was gone; by which means he ſaid he ſhould not only damp 


the people's joy, but ſecure a real morning at his death. 

A falle report having prevailed that he was dead, Antipater 
made large promiſes to his goaler, if he would give him his 
liberty; which being told to Herod, he immediately ordered 
him to be put to death. He outlived his ſon but five days, 
during which he altered his will afreſh, left his kingdom to 
Archelaus, made Antipas tetrarch of Galilee and Perea, and left 
to Philip the regions of Trachonitts, Gaulon, Batanga, and Pa- 
nas, which were erected likewiſe into a tetrarchy. Lo Salome, 
beſides 50,000 pieces in money, he gave the cities of Famna, 
Azotus, and Phaſaelis, leaving alſo conſiderable legacies to his 
other relations. He died in the 7oth year of his age, the 37th 
after his advancement to the Ferwyh crown, and the 34th after 


| the expulſion and death of Antigonus. 
Salome and Alexas, tho' very profligate, were ſo far from exe- Before the 


cuting the laſt inhuman orders of the tyrant, tho' he had ex- 
torted an oath from them for their compliance, that they even 
choſe to ſmother the ſhameful ſecret from the nation. To this 
end, as ſoon as he expired, they went to the circus, and declared 
to the heads of the eus, that it was the king's orders that 
they ſhould all depart to their reſpective homes; and they hav- 
ing accordingly departed, the news of the king's death was 
then publiſhed, — the chief officers and ſoldiery were aſſem- 


His death. 
Year of 
Chriſt 1. 


vulgar 
ra 3. 


bled in the amphitheatre at Jericho. Salome read to them a 


letter from the deceaſed king, in which he thanked them for 
their fidelity to him, and deſired them to ſhew it now to his 
ſon Archelaus, whom he had appointed his ſucceſſor. | 
Archelaus being acknowledged as king, cauſed the funeral 
obſequies of his father to be performed with vaſt magnifi- 


Archelaus 
declared 


cence, his troops conducting the corps with great ſolemnity king. 
to the caſtle of Herodion near * From thence theß 


proceeded to Feruſalem, where Archelaus having finiſhed the 
ſeven days mourning for his father, according to the Fewi/h 
cuſtom, gave the people a magnificent feaſt, He went next 
clothed in white to the temple in the midſt of their loud ac- 


clamations, where at their deſire he granted an alleviation of 
their tribute, an abolition of the cuſtoms, and a releaſe of 


priſoners. 


His condeſcenſion, however, was far from ſoothing the peo- 3 
ple, a number of whom aſſembled that evening in a tumul- tumult 


tuous manner, and demanded juſtice on thoſe who had been 
concerned in condemning the young men for pulling down the 
golden eagle; and inſiſted that the high-prieſthood ſhould be 
taken from Foazar, to whom it had been given on that occa- 


ſion. Archelaus ſent his maſter of horſe to appeaſe the rioters, 


who however pelted him with ſtones, and ſeveral other officers 
that were ſent to them ; and in a rebellious manner ſeized on 
the temple. As the paſſover approached, Archelaus ſent a party 
of his ſoldiers to drive them from thence ; but the ſoldiers be- 


ing routed and almoſt all ſlain, he ſent his whole army againſt 
: K 4 them, 


raiſed. 
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them, who after an obſtinate diſpute, killed 3000 of them, and ens of 
diſperſed the relt. pp Soy” | Wo fore 2 
Archelaus He ſoon after ſet out for Rome, accompanied with his mo. Wl ind g 
goes to ther, his brother Antipas, his aunt Salome, and many other broth 
Rome. attendants. Salome went to Rome with the ſecret deſign of op- jeute 
poſing him, and ſetting up the claim of Antipas, whom Herad dhe c 
by his firſt will had appointed his ſucceſſor. Soon after her . mn: 
arrival at Rome, ſhe found means to draw over to her fide the he W: 


greateſt part of the relations and friends of Archelaus, and An- 

zipater her ſon made a violent ſpeech againſt him to Auguſtus; Vat 

but Nicolas Damaſcen anſwering the accuſations of Antipater. 

| Auguſtus promiſed to do nothing contrary to the will of Herd WMll troop 

ö => diſmiſſed the aſſembly. | TN. 

A new in- In the mean time a new inſurrection had happened at Jeru- Cabin 
ſurrection ſalem, which, however, was ſuppreſſed upon the arrival of WM in ſe: 
at Jeruſa- Varus the Roman preſident from Antioch, who puniſhed the be cr 


lem.  ringleaders of the tumult. Sabinus, whom he left in Feruſa- body 
lem with a Roman legion, made an attempt upon the fortreſſes were 
of the city with a deſign to ſeize the treaſures of the Herodian NM 


family, and to convert them to his own uſe. The Fews, how- natio 

ever, coming in great crowds to the feaſt of penticoſt, divided . bein; 

themſelves into three bodies, and encloſed him on every fide, detiri 

Some deſperate ſkirmiſhes enſued, in which the Romans having of & 

ſet fire to ſome galleries of the temple, cut off many of the WM frien 

The trea- Fetus, and then broke into the treaſury, from whence they Not! 

ſury of the carried off 400 talents, beſides other rich plunder. This pro- 111 
temple ceeding only the more exaſperated the Fews, who did their 5 

lundered utmoſt to get poſſeſſion of the palace. New troubles, in the gove 
Pp Ro- mean time, were raiſed in other parts of Tudæa. I wo thou- 10 

mans. ſand veterans, who had been diſcharged from the ſervice, fell was 

upon ſome forces of Arebelaus, who were obliged to retire fron WM the 


them into the fortreſles. | | and 
A new ſe- About the ſame pots, Fas the ſon of Ezekias, who had part 
dition raiſ headed ſome banditti in Trachonitis, and had been put to death WI to 2 


ed by Ju- by Herod, took this opportunity to revenge his father's death. mill 
eas. Having got together a band of moſt deſperate free-booters at WM to v 
5 Sephoris in Galilee, he made ſeveral incurſions into Fudea; and lega 
forcing ſome of the royal armories and treaſuries of every and 
place he came to, he at length became ſo powerful as to aim Res 
at the ſupreme authority. He is thought to be the ſame that Wl 8 

is mentioned by St. Zu#e under the name of Theudas, which W up 
. in the Syriac anſwers to the Hebrew Fehudah, There ftarted i him 
Another up alſo another pretender to the crown, namely, Simeon, a per- Ae 
pretender fon of a comely ſtature, robuſt, well eſteemed by the 7-ws, him 
to the and ſufficiently conceited to think himſelf worthy of a throne. WW Þul, 
crown. Having been employed by Herod in affairs of great credit, many WW wit 
* of the Fervs without difficulty ſaluted him king; but after hav- ſpa 
ing burnt ſeveral of the royal palaces, and ——— part of inte 

the country, he was taken and put to deatg. ü diſc 

| Other bands of robbers, in the mean time, were plundering WI lies 
other parts of the country; but the moſt deſperate and danger- W bee 
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deen the contriyer of the impoſture, to be hanged. 
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us of all thoſe ſeditious gangs was that of Athronges, hereto- Other 

fore an obſcure ſhepherd. He was remarkable for his ſtrength banditti 
and gigantic ſtature, and was aſſiſted in his enterpriſes by four infeſt the 
brothers of the ſame monſtrous ſize, whom he appointed his country. 
jeutenants over the troops that flocked to him. He aſſumed 7 
the oyal diadem, and declared himſelf an enemy both to the Ro- 

mans and Herodians. After many bloody and deſperate exploits 

he was at length ſeized, as were alſo two of his brothers, and 

his whole gang were diſperſed. 5 . 

Varus governor of Hyia, in the mean time, hearing that Sa- The Jerus 
zinus was beſieged by the Fews, marched at the head of ſome harrafſed 
troops to Jeruſalem, whilſt his ſon took and burnt Sephoris. by the Ro- 
Upon his approach to Jeruſalem, the Fews, who had inveſted ans, 
$abinus, diſperſed ; but Varus ſending parties over the country 

in ſearch of them, ſeized 2000 of them, whom he cauſed to 

he crucified, This ſeverity, however, did not hinder another 

body of 10,000 from taking up arms againſt him ; but they 

were ſoon diſperſed, and their chiefs ſent priſoners to Auguſtus, 

Mean while a depuration of 50 of the heads of the *ZFewifh The Jeaus 
nation arrived at Rome to oppoſe the election of Archelaus ; and complain 
being ſeconded by 3000 Fews, then ſettled at Rome, who all to Augs/- 
defired that their country might be made part of the province tus againſt 


. * 


of Syria, Auguſius referred the matter to the council of his Archelaus. 
friends, before whom both parties were allowed to plead. 
Nothing was decided in this aſſembly 3 but not long after Au- 

7755 himſelf decided the controverſy. He beſtowed the half 

of the kingdom on Archelaus, under the title of Ethnarch or | 
governor of a nation. The ethnarchy contained Judæa Propria, A parti- 
Idumæa, and Samaria. The remainder of Herod's kingdoms tion of the 
was divided between his other two ſons, Philip and Antipas; kingdom 
the former of whom had the regions of Batanea, Trachonitis, of Fudeas 
and Auranitis, with part of Galilee, The latter had the greateſt 9 
part of Galilee, and the countries beyond Jordan, amounting 

to 200 talents a year. Salome had for her ſhare, beſides half a 

million of filver, the cities of Jamnia, Azotus, and Phaſaelis, 

to which Auguſtus added that of Aſcalon. The reſt of Herod's 

legacies he' generouſly diſtributed between his other relations, 

and reſerved for himſelf only a few of his moveables, out of 

regard to the memory of his deceaſed friend. | | 

Soon after this diviſion of the Few! kingdom, there ſtarted 

vp a new pretender, who quickly drew a numerous party after 

him. He was a Few, brought up at Sidon, and ſo like the late 
Alexander the fon of Herod by Mariamne, that when he gave 

himſelf out to be the ſame, he eaſily deceiyed not only the 

bulk of the Jeros, but even thoſe who had been acquainted 

with that unfortunate prince. Upon this ſuppoſition, the Zews 

ſpared neither pains, coſt, nor acclamations to render his entry 

into Rome as ſplendid as poſſible. Auguſtus, however, ſoon. 
diſcovered the cheat, and ſent the pretended prince to the gal- 

lies, ordering the perſon who accompanied him, and who had 


Archelaus, 
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The im- Archelaus, upon his return to Judæa, inſtead of goyernin. 
prudent with prudence or mildneſs, ſoon irritated the Ferws againſt him 
and cruel by his arbitrary proceedings. They bore with him for ſome 
govern- years; but being at length tired out, they joined in a remon. 
ment of ſtrance againſt him to Auguſtus, who immediately ſent a mer. 
Arebelaus, ſenger to fetch Archelaus to Rome. Upon his arrival there, Au. 
guſtus heard both the charge * him and his defence; aſter 
who is ba- Which he condemned him to be baniſhed to the city of Vie 
niſhed to in Gaul or Dauphine, and all his goods to be confiſcate 
Dauphine. Judæa, by this ſentence, being reduced into a province of the 
An. Ch. empire, was ordered to be taxed, and Cyrentius, the then g- 
6. vernor of Syria, went thither to ſee the ſentence executed. 
Judæa reg. having ſold the palace of Archelaus, and ſeized upon 
made a all his treaſure, returned to Antioch, leaving the Fews in ng 
Roman ſmall ferment on account of the new tax. 
province. The Fews were kept under reſtraint for ſome time by Cy. 
nius the Roman general of horſe, who was appointed governor 
of Judæa : but Fudas the Gaulonite, or Galilzan, as he is called 
by St. Luke, obſerving their ſeditious diſpoſition, thought it 2 
favourable circumſtance for the gratifying of his ambition, and 
accordingly excited them to rebellion by his zealous diſcoyrſes, 
in which he condemned the taxing as a flaviſh idolatrous im- 
poſition, inconſiſtent with their duty to God, the only ſove- 
reign who could claim any homage or allegiance from the chil. 
Judas the dren of Abraham. Being ſeconded by one Saducus, a turbulent 
Gaulonite Phariſee, he quickly found himſelf at the head of a power- 
excites a ful party, the Jews-at this time being eaſily excited to take 
revolt. arms, as they were in full expectation of the Meſſiah or deliver. 
cr, who they concluded was to be a great temporal prince. 
Thoſe who adhered to Judas, and were againſt paying the tax, 
got the name of Gaulonites ; and having thus kindled a war 
which was followed by a peſtilence, they brought great cala- 
mities upon their nation. 20 8 5 
The tem- When Cyrenius left Fades the Samaritans began to hatch 
ple pol- new miſchiefs againſt the Jews. On the eve of the paſſover, 
luted by a number of them privately ſlipt into the temple, and ſtrewed 
the 5ama- the galleries and other places of reſort with dead mens bones; 


ritans., fo that the prieſts on the next morning finding that ſacred 


place polluted, were forced to put a ſtop to the ſolemnity. The 
ceremony, however, was ſoon reſumed, and was honoured 

with the preſence of Chriſt, who upon the death of. Herod, had 

returned with his mother and Joſeph from Egypt, and had lived 

for ſome years in the dominions of Antipas at Nazareth in Ga- 

Chris ilee. As he was now twelve years of age, his parents brought 
comes to him with them to the paſſover. After the feaſt, Jeſchh and 
the temple Mary ſet out towards Galilee, with great numbers of they 
inthe 12th Neighbours and acquaintance ; but 7e/zs, without their know- 
year of his ledge, ſtaid behind in Feruſalem. At night they returned in 
age. reat anxiety. to ſearch for him, and on the third day found 
8 Pim in the temple ſitting among the Jetoiſh doctors, and ſur- 
riſing them with the wiſdom of his queſtions and anſwers. 

His pious mother, tho? rayiſhed at ſo pleaſant a fight, * 
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not forbear expreſſing ſome tender reſentment at the concern 
which his abſence had given her. He returned the following 
anſwer, i 1 7 net that I muſt be about my father's buſineſs ; 
words which tho ſhe did not then fully Pg 2+ 214 ſhe ever 
after carefully regiſtered in her mind. He returned with her 
and Jet? to their mean habitation, where he continued in a 
dutiful ſubjection to them, 
' Coponius was ſoon after this feaſt ſucceeded by Ambivius, Different 
whole ſucceſſor was Annius Rufus. Auguſtus, in the 18th year gover- | 
of our Savigur's life, being ucceeded in the empire by Tibe- nors of 
nus, the new emperor recalled Rufus, and ſent Valerius Gratus Fulga, 
into Fudza, who continued in that government eleven years. 
About five years after his arrival, he depoſed the high-prieſt 
Anunus, or Annas, and raiſed Iſhmael the ſon of Fabus to that 
dignity. Being ſoon after diſpleaſed with his choice, he took 
it from Iſbmael on the next year, and gave it to Eleazar the fon 
of Ananus whom he had lately depoſed. Eleazar, in a year's 
time, was forced to reſign, and was ſucceeded by one Simon, 
who within the compaſs of another year was turned out, and 
Joſeph ſurnamed Caiphas, and ſon-in law to Annas above-men- 
tioned, was put in his room. Gratus having continued in Ju- 
daa about eleven years, was ſucceeded by Pontius Pilate, a Pontius 
perſon who exceeded all his predeceſſors in cruelty, injuſtice, Pilate ap- 
and extortion. This governor, by his fierce, obſtinate, and pointed 
cruel temper, haſtened on thoſe ſeditions and revolts, which did governor. 
not end but with the total extirpation of the Ferw:/h ſtate. He | 
gaye orders to his troops, who were to winter in Fer»ſalem, to | 
carry their ſtandards with them into the city; which raiſed a His tyran- 
eneral uproar among the Jes, many of whom waited upon nical go- 
Fm in Cæſarea, and begged that he would remove thoſe ido- vernment. 
latrous objects. They = proſtrate on the ground before his : 
palace ſix whole days ; but he, inſtead of granting their requeſt, 
cauſed his troops to fall upon them, and ſlay all thoſe that did 
not immediately depart. Their meek ſubmiſſion to this bar- 
barity, however, at length moved him, and he complied with 
their requeſt, | | 
Not long after he reſumed hjs uſual malice, and cauſed a 
number of ſhields to be ſet up in the royal palace of Zeru/alem 
jn honour of Tiberius. The Jews being offended with the in- 
ſcriptions which were upon them, as contrary to their law, re- 
monſtrated with Pilate upon the infringement of their laws: but 
finding no redreſs from him, they wrote to Tiberius, who or- 
dered the ſhields to be removed. Pilates next project to vex 
che Jews, was to find out ſpme ſpecious pretence for drawing 
| Wl money out of the ſacred treaſury. The plauſible pretext he 
" WH choſe for it, was the bringing of an aqued at about 200 furlongs 
: off into Feruſalem, the expence of which he expected ſhould be 
7 ſupplied out of that ſacred fund; and accordingly he demanded 
of them that a tax ſhould be levied upon it. As he expected a 
mutiny, he cauſed his ſoldiers to mix themſelves with the peo- 
ple in diſguiſe, and when the Jews, who aſſembled round his 
tribunal, began to exclaim againſt him, the ſoldiers, 9 
| ; ng 
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ſignal given, fell upon them, and killed many of them before 
they diſperſed. | 

John the In the firſt year of Pilates government, which was the 1 «th 

aptiſt be- of Tiberius, John the baptiſt began to open his commiſlion for 

gins his the preparation of our Saviour's way before him, b preaching 

miniſtry, the baptiſm of ee for the 5 of ſins. He had hither. 

; to chiefly lived in the wilderneſs, and ſupported himſelf by 

eating locuſts and wild honey ; and for a covering, he con- 

tented himſelf with a coarſe coat of camels hait, which he 

faſtened with a leathern girdle, He is ſuppofed by the learned 

Uper to have begun his miniſtry on the grand faſt or expi- 

ation day, when every 1/rae/ite was enjoined to afflit i 

foul, under the penalty of being cut off from his people. On 

this ſolemnity, which happened about the igth of our Ot, 

the jubilee was to be proclaimed thro? all the land; no time 

therefore could be more proper to begin the work of proclaimin 


the more ſpiritual and univerſal jybilee which was now at hand. 


The auſterity of John's life, and his free and reſolute preaching, 
drew daily great numbers of Fews to be baptiſed by him in the 
Jordan, who conceived ſo great a veneration for him, that 
they began to look upon him as the now expected Mefſiah, 
But he uchi diſclaimed that glorious title, aſſuring them 
that he was only ſent as his forerunner, and to point him out 
as the perſon who was to baptize them with the Holy Ghoſt. 
Fefus bap- After Fohn had continued in his miniſtry ſeveral months, 
tized and Jeſus thought fit to remove from his retirement at Nazareth, 
manifeſted and taking leave.of his mother and his trade, came to Betha- 
by John. bara on the Fordan, where John was then baptizing. Tobn, 
Vear of inſpired with a prophetic ſpirit, knew him, and thereupon en- 
his life 30. deavoured to decline the office ; but being at length prevailed 
7 with to baptize him, Feſus, after the 5 no ſooner came 
out of the water, than the Holy Ghoſt viſibly deſcended and 
lighted upon him, whilſt a voice was heard from Heaven fay- 

ing, This is my beloved ſon, in whom I am well pleaſed. 
Our bleſſed Lord being thus by baptiſm and the unction of 
the Holy Ghoſt prepared for his prophetic office, was by the 
impulſe of his divine ſpirit i farther into the wilderneſs 
of Judæa, where after he had faſted forty days and fort nights, 
and was now very hungry, the devil aſſumed a bodily ſhape 
and tempted him; but in vain. © ; 
The 1 in the mean time, ſending ſome of their 
members to enquire of Jahn who he was, the prophet declared 
that he was neither the Meffiah nor Elias; and the next day 
when 25 returned to Bethabara, he pointed him out to the 
multitude as the Lamb of God which taketh away the fins of 
the world. The day follawing he again pointed him out to 
his diſciples under the ſame character; upon which two oi 
He calls them went and joined him, and one of them, named Andre, 
ſome diſ- went and brought his brother Simon, to whom Jeſus gave the name 
ciples. of Cephas or ſtone. The day after Philip, a native of Bethſai, 
and Nathaniel of Cana in Galilee, and ſuppoſed by. ſome to be 


the ſame with the apoſtle Bartholomew, became his diſci ** 
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ſas went into Galilee with his five diſciples, and was there 
invited to a marriage feaſt, toget ith his mother. As there His firſt 
was a ſcarcity of wine at this entertainment, Jeſus, at the re- miracle at 
ueſt of his mother, ſupplied the wants of the gueſts in a mi- Cana. 
raculous manner, by turning a large quantity of water into 5 
wine. This was the firſt miracle our Saviour did in any pub- 
lic manner, which proved both a manifeſtation of his own di- 
vinity, and a confirmation of the faith of his diſciples. - From 
Cana he went to Capernaum, a ſmall city on the welt ſhore of 
the lake Gennezareth, and from thence he proceeded to Feru- 
alen, to be preſent at the ap dy wy feaſt of the paſſover. 
Upon his arrival at an em, the firſt thing he did was to He re- 
reform the public abuſe and profanation of the temple, occa- forms the 
ſioned by the ſhops which the money- changers had ſet up, and profana- 
the beaſts which the dealers therein uſed to bring into the tion of the 
courts of the Gentiles, Having made a ſcourge of cords, he temple, 
drove all the ſellers and barterers from the ſacred ground, over- | 
turned the tables of the money-changers, ordering all thoſe who 
traficked to remove, and not to make his father's houſe a * 
F merchandiſe. This extraordinary procedure incenſed i 
2 to ſuch a degree, that they came and demanded of him 
y what authority he did theſe things: but to this he made no 
other reply than by foretelling his own reſurrection expreſſed 
in the metaphor of the temple, which he ſaid he would raiſe 
up in three days. 5 | 

Probably he thought them unworthy of a direct reply, ſince 
they took no notice of the great number of miracles which he 
performed during the feaſt of the paſlover, and which were 
ſuficient to have awakened their attention, and diſpelled their 
prejudices. Great numbers, indeed, looked upon him as the 
true Meffiah z but notwithſtanding the aſtoniſhing wonders 
which he wrought, he ſeems to have been regarded by the ge- 
nerality as an impoſtor and deceiver : ſo that Nicodemus, à Nicodemus 
member of the ſanhedrim, who was perſuaded by his miracles comes to 
that he was a prophet ſent from God, had not courage how- Chriſt by 
ever to join him openly for fear of the cenſure of his bre- night, 
thren, but came to him privately by night. Jeſus, who took 
a ſingular delight to encourage 5 5 — enquirers, imme- 
diately entertained him with the main and grand point of re- 
generation. Without this new birth, which was an expreſſion 
uſed by the Fes regarding their proſelytes, he aſſured him it 
was impoflible for a man to enter into the kingdom of Heaven. 

Tho” this doctrine of regeneration ſeems to be intimated in 
many places of ſcripture, where à new heart and a new ſpirit 
are promiſed to God's people, yet the Phariſees were ſo taken 
up with their rites and ceremonies, that they gave ſmall at- 
tention to ſuch ſpiritual matters; and Nicodemus, who was of 
this ſect, confeſſed his utter ignorance of the meaning of our 
Saviour's words. Jeſus, therefore, having given him a farther 
explanation of that heavenly doctrine, deſired him to embrace 
it upon his authority for the preſent, aſſuring him it was one 
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main deſign of his coming down from heaven, to teach it to 
mankind. He added, that the miracles which he had feen 
him work, ſhould not be the only proof he would give men 
of his divine miſſion, ſince they ſhould ſee him ſhortly lay 
andiscon- down his life in confirmation of it. Nicodemus, who feſt 
verted by the force of the divine truths uttered by our Saviour, became 
him. his diſciple from that-very night ; but without daring to make 
open profeſſion of it; for fear of the Fews. However, when 
their ſanhedrim once was plotting to put him to death, he had 
the courage to oppoſe it; and when they at length crucified 
him, he and Faſep of Arimathea, another Jewiſh tuler, were 
the only two of that high rank who joined to give him an ho- 
______nourable burial, | | | 
Chriſt No ſooner was the paſſover ended, but Jeſus, accompanied 
makes a many diſciples, whom his miracles had convinced of his di- 
progreſs vine miſſion, went about the province of Judæa, making pro- 
through ſelytes wherever he came; and cauſing therf to be baptized by 
Fudza, the hands of his diſciples: John being at this time baptizing a 
little higher on the Fee at Ænon, a diſpute happened 4 
twixt his diſciples and the Fews, with regard to the baptiſm of 
Chri/t ; and his diſciples having tecourſe to him, John repeated 
his former teſtimony in favour of Jeſus, whom he declared to 
be the Meſſiah. . | 
Soon after this, John's extreme ſanctity having raiſed him to 
the eſteem not only of all the Fews, but even of Herod Antipas, 
the tetrarch of Galilee, this laſt often took pleaſure in hearing 
Rh b him, and adviſing with him. The tetrarch, however, having 
1 ” ventured to take Herodias, the wife of his brother Philip, to his 
y * bed, received ſo many ſevere repreofs, for his inceſt, from that 
holy perſon; that he cauſed him to be thrown into priſon, and 
ſoon after, thro' the helliſh intrigues of the inceſtuous Herodias, 
cauſed him to be beheaded, to all appearance much againſt his 

own inclination. | 


The Sa- About the time of John's impriſonment, 7 paſſed thro 
maritans Samaria, on his way from Judæa to Galike, On his approach 


believe in to Sychar or Shechem, he ſent his diſciples into the city to buy 
Chriſt, proviſions, and fat himſelf down by the ſide of a famous well 
where having declared his divine miſſion to a womari of Sychar, 

who came to draw water, he not only converted her, but 

many Samaritans of that town. After two days ſtay at that 
lace, our Lord proceeded to Cana, and was received with great 
| Lindoths and reſpect by the Galilears, who, at the paſſover, hal 
The no- ſeen the miracles which he did at Jeruſalem. Hither a noble- 
bleman's man came about a day's journey to him, beſeeching him that 
fon cured. he would go with him and cure his ſon; who was at the point 
of death, expreſſing himſelf in ſuch zealous terms, as ſuffici- 
ently teſtihed the ſincerity of his faith. Feſus, to ſhew the ex- 
cellency of his 32 that could cure in abſence as well a 
reſence, diſmiſſed him with theſe words, Go thy way, thy Jen 
— He obeyed; and upon enquiring of his ſervants upon 
his return, found that his ſon had begun to recover from 1 
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minute in which the promiſe was come out of Feſ#s's 
mouth ; ſo he and his whole family believed on him. 

From Cana Jeſus went into his old city of Nazareth ; and 7;/; deſ- 
being entered one a; 3 rg voy into their ſynagogue, and having piſed by 
read, as the cuſtom was for laymen at that time, a paſſage in the Na- 
the prophet Jſaiah beginning with theſe words, The ſpirit MA Carites. 
the Lord is upon me, becauſe he hath anointed me to preach the 
goſpel to the poor, he expounded it of himſelf with ſuch power- 
ti] and majeſtic grace, as raiſed the admiration of the whole 
audience. Some of them, however, derogating from his extra- 
ordinary wiſdom, on account of the meanneſs of his birth, he 
reminded them of feveral cities in 7udza, which had rendered 
themſelves unworthy of the divine favours, by the like abſurd 
En This'reproof ſo provoked the whole aſſembly, that 
they ruſhed upon him with one conſent, and hurried him to 
the brow of the hill, on which their city was built, with the 
deſign to have caſt him down headlong ; but he miraculouſly 
withdrew himſelf from them, and went to dwell in Capernaum, 
which, by reaſon of the Jake on which it was fituated, was 
rery convenient for his deſigns. 

He had not been long in Capernaum, before great numbers of g. per 
people flocked to him; ſo that one day, to avoid the crowds forms ma- 
that preſſed upon him, he was forced to get into a boat belong- ny mira- 
ing to Simon Peter, and deſiring him to put out a little from the ,.. at Ca- 
ſhore, he taught the people from thence. As ſoon as he had 
done ſpeaking, he bid Simon Peter caſt his net for a draught; 
and was anſwered, that tho' they had toiled all night in vain, 
yet at his word they would try afreſh. They did ſo, and caught 
ſuch a large drau he as was like to have funk the boat. Peter 
urprized at it, fell at his feet, and beſought him to depart from 
ſuch a finner as he was: vor FI taking him up, bid him be 
of good courage, for he would from thenceforth make him a 
hiker of men. Having then called his brother Andrew, and the 
two brothers James and John, who were in another boat, he 
returned with them to the city. . 3 

While he continued in Capernaum, he taught the people in 
the e on the ſabbath- days, and diſcourſed with fuch 
force and authority, as aſtoniſhed all his hearers. As he was 
one ay preaching in a ſynagogue, a man poſſeſſed with an un- 
clean ſpirit cried out with a loud voice, and acknowleging him 
to be the holy one of God, expoſtulated with him not to deſtroy 
lim. Jeſus rebuking the unclean ſpirit, ordered him to quit 
le- che man, who was immediately cured, to the ſurprize and 
hat N :mazement of all the ſpectators. | | 
int Wl from the ſynagogue our Lord retired to Peter's houſe, where, 
ci- Won touching Peter's wife's mother, who lay ſick of a fever, he 
reſtored her to perfect health. In the mean time the whole 
neighbourhood having heard of the ſurprizing cure of the de- 
moniac, brought diſeaſed people of all kinds, and ſet them be- 
Ne Feſus, who, according to his wonted compaſſion, laid his 


nds on every one of them, and ſent them all home healed. 
| During 


pernaum. 


During his abode in Calilee, he continued till confirming kit 
_ doctrine with ſuch numbers of miracles, that his fame reached 

all the neighbouring provinces of Hria and Phenice. 
Jieſus having made a. progreſs thro' Galilee, returned to Ca. 
pernaum ; and his houſe was immediately ſurrounded by great 
crowds, who came to hear his doctrines, and to bring their gif. 
eaſed for cure. A paralytic, who had cauſed himſelf to be 
brought on a couch, finding it impoſſible to have acceſs to the 
door of the houſe, cauſed himſelf to be carried to the roof, and 
to be let down from thence. Jeſus beheld their faith with 
pleaſure, and addreſſing himſelf to the paralytic, bid him be of 
He is en- good cheer, for his fins were forgiven. This provoked the in- 
vied by dignation of the ſcribes and phariſees, who accuſed him in thei 
the ſcribes hearts of blaſphemy, in aſſuming a power peculiar to Gol. 
and pha- Feſus havin r{t reproved their cenſoriouſneſs, then cured the 
riſees, Patient before them; plainly demonſtrating, that he ws 
yg owered to forgive ſins, and to cure any infirmities, 
As he frequently went to the fide of the lake during hi 
abode at 5 he one day called unto him a rich publi- 
can, named Levi or Matthew, who was fitting at the receit 
of cuſtom, and aſked him to be one of his diſciples. Matthey 
did not heſitate one moment; but left his office and fol- 
lowed him, and became afterwards both an apoſtle and 

open ime after, departed for Feruſal 

eſus, ſome time after, departed for Feruſalem, to be preſent 
. at the approaching feaſt of the paſſover. 3 the Sade ſide 
— of the city there was a famous pool, called Bethęſdab, adorned 
with five porticoes, in which lay a great multitude of poor im- 
potent people, with diſtempers of all kinds, waiting for the 
moving of the water; for at certain ſeaſons it was miraculouſly 
ſtirred, and then had the virtue of curing the firſt perſon that 
entered it of whatever diſeaſe he was troubled. TFeſus coming 
hither on the ſabbath-day, and ſeeing a poor paralytic, who had 
been aMicted 38 years, and had waited ſome time at the pool 
without receiving any benefit, as others always ſtepped into the 
water before him, he immediately healed him with a word“ 
ſpeaking, and bid him take up his bed and walk home. While 
he was doing this, the Jeꝛus exclaimed againſt him, for bearing 
a burden on the ſabbath-day, which was directly contrary to 
their law; and being informed of what Jes had &one, they 
ſought to ſlay him. Teſus in his defence alleged, that as God 
did on the ſabbath exerciſe the works of Providence, preſerva- 
tion and mercy, he, who was his ſon, might employ himſel 
alſo in actions of the like nature. The eus on this accuſed 
him of blaſphemy, for preſuming to call God his father, whereb 
he made himſelf equal to God. | | 
7151 obſerving how ſtrenuous the blinded Jews were again 
his doing works of mercy on the ſabbath, reſolved, if poſſbl 
to convince them of their error, by chuſing that day to diſpla 
ſome of the moſt ſignal ones, and exploding their cenſuresÞ 


ſuch cogent arguments as they could not gainſay. The py 
| ces, 
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ſees, however, tho' ſilenced by his arguments, and ſurprized The pha- 
at his miracles, would not ceaſe their malice; but joined in riſees and 
conſultation with the Herodians, tho' a ſect quite oppoſite to Herodians 
them in principles, how they might take away his life. Jeſus reſolve to 
having * notice of their wicked deſign, withdrew himſelf murder 
towards the ſea-coaſts, whither he was ſoon after followed by him. 
multitudes from all the maritime parts, to whom he extended 
his rag compaſſion, both by teaching them and healing 
their flick. | 

One night, having withdrawn himſelf from them and from He chuſes 
his diſciples, he went up to a mountain apart, and ſpent the the twelve 
whole night in prayer. On the morrow, returning to his diſ- apoſtles: 
ciples, he choſe twelve from among the reſt to be the more im- 2 
mediate witneſſes, preachers, and recorders of his life and 
doctrine. Theſe were Simon, ſurnamed Peter; Andrew his bro- 
ther; James and John the ſons of Zebedee and Salome; Philip; 
Bartholomew, ſuppoſed the ſame with Nathanael; Levi or Mat- 
thew, the publican and evangeliſt ; Thomas, ſurnamed Didymus, 
which ſignifies a twin; James, diſtinguiſhed by the name of the 
Leſs; Simon, ſurnamed the Canaanite, from Cana the place of 
his birth; Judas or Jude, the brother of James the Leſs, ſur- 
named alſo Lebbeus and Thaddeus; and Judas the traitor, ſur- 
named Iſcariot. To theſe he gave the name of apoſtles or meſ- 
ſengers; and, as he perceived the multitude gathering round 
him, he called the twelve nearer to him than the reſt, and be- 
gan that moſt excellent diſcourſe commonly known by the name 
of his ſermon upon the mount. 1 | 

On his return to Capernaum, he cured, at a diſtance, the fa- He returns 
yourite ſervant of a Roman centurion, who gave a ſingular in- to Caper- 
ſtance of his faith and humility. Jeſus, on the day after, went zaum. 
that to Naim, where he reſtored to life a widow's only ſon, as the 
people were carrying him out to his funeral ; whereupon the 
aſtoniſhed multitude ſpread forth his fame thro” all that coun- 
try, _s proclaimed him the prophet ſent by God to redeem his 
people. | . 
pon the fame of this and ſeveral other miracles, which our 
Saviour daily performed, John the Baptiſt, who was ſtill in pri- 
ſon, ſent two of his diſciples to enquire of him, whether he 
himſelf was the promiſed Meſſiah, or if ſome other perſon was 
to appedr in that character. As our Lord was at that time 
working many miracles, and inſtructing the people that were 
gathered about him, inſtead of giving them a direct anſwer to 
their queſtion, he bade them go and report what they ſaw to 
their maſter. Having thus diſmiſſed them, he began to diſcourſe 
to the people concerning Feu: taking occaſion to cenſure the 
unjuſt judgment which the unbelieving Fews paſſed upon that 
more than prophet, and upon himſelf. He proceeded to up- 
braid the ſeveral cities where moſt of his miracles had been 
ought, aſſuring them that their fall would be much more 
dreadful than that of Sodom and Gomorrah,. whom ſuch miracles 
would have excited to the deepeſt repentance. Having then 
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declared that the myſteries of the goſpel revelation were better 


He dines 


with a 


phariſee. 


Makes a 
progreſs 

into Ga- 
let. 


adapted to the humble and modeſt than to the proud or worldly. 
wiſe, he concluded with an invitation to all who laboured un- 


der their ſinful burdens to come and experience how eaf 
was the yoke, and how light the burden, which he laid on his | 


followers, | 

This diſcourſe moved a phariſee, named Simon, to invite him 
to take a meal at his houſe, where he had not been long, before 
2 certain woman , who had been formerly noted for a lewd 
liver, came into the houſe, and throwing herſelf at his feet 
waſhed them with the tears that flowed from her eyes, aod 
having wiped them with her hair, kifled them, and anointeg 
them with very precious ointment. Simon, who {till retained 
ſomething of the cenſorious ſpirit of his ſect, began to think 


within himſelf that Jeſus could not poſſibly be a prophet, other. 


wiſe he would have known the woman to be infamous, and con- 
ſequently not ſuffered her to touch him. But Jus viewed her 
with a more compaſſionate and unerring eye, and diſmiſſed her 
with an anſwer as full of comfort as her, heart was of the ſin- 
cereſt repentance and love. He alſo ſatisfied his cenſorious hoſt, 
by a fit and pathetic!parable, and made him pronounce her a 
worthy object of mercy. 

Having made a progreſs, for ſome months, thro' ſeveral cities 
of Galilee, he returned to Capernaum, where great crowds of 
people immediately reſorted to him. A poor demoniac being 
brought to him both blind and dumb, he immediately reſtored 
him both to his ſpeech and eye-ſight, inſomuch that all who faw 
it were greatly aſtoniſhed, and with a general voice declared, 
that the perſon who did ſuch wonderful works could be ng 
other than the Meſſiah. The phariſees, however, and the 
doors of the law, aſcribed the miracle to the power of the 
devil, even to Beelzebub, the chief of the devils. Jeſus eaſily 
confuted that ſlander, by ſhewing the folly of ſuppoſing Satan 
fo far divided againſt his own intereſt, - 

The phariſees and ſcribes ſtill demanded of him ſome new 
ſign or miracle in evidence of his miſſion ; but he left them with 
this remarkable anſwer, that ſince thoſe he had already ſhewn 
them were not able to convince them, there ſhould be no other 
or greater {hewed them than that of onah; for as that prophet 
was three days and nights in the fiſh's belly, ſo ſhould the Son 
of man be as many in the bowels of the earth, and rife again on 
the third. He afterwards went to the ſea-ſhore, and being fiill 
followed by great multitudes, he entered into a boat, and from 
thence taught them in parables, an uſual way of inſtruction 
among the eaſtern nations. When he had finiſhed his diſcourſes, 
he ordered his diiciples to get him a ſhip to croſs the ſea of Co- 
lilee, While tic ſhip was under ſail, and Jeſus aſleep in the 
ſtern, a furious ſrorm aroſe, which threatned they: every mo- 
ment with ſhipwreck. e being awaked by his frighted dis- 
ciples, blamed their puſillanimity and want of faith, and 0 
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with his powerful word rebuked the wind and ſea, which imme- He ſt ls 
diately obeyed. Fe | | ; the wind 
The next morning, as our Lord landed on the eaſt fide of the and fea, 
Jake, in that part of the province of Trachonitis which is called 
the country-of the Gadarenes, two demoniacs, who'had hitherto 
been fierce and untractable, and had lived amon the tombs, 
came trembling to his feet, and acknowleged him to be the Son 
of God. Our Saviour beheld them with his wonted pity, and 
aſked the moſt furious of them what was his name; and was 
anſwered Legion, becauſe 'a multitude of thoſe evil ſpirits had 2 
taken poſſeſſion of him. Theſe, therefore, beſought him, that Cures tw 
if he caſt them out he would ſuffer them to enter into a neigh- d mo- 
bouring herd of ſwine ; which being granted, the whole herd niacs. 
was immediately ſeen to tumble headlong 'into the ſea, to the 
number of 2000, whilſt the poor objects were teſtored to their 
health and ſenſes. The people of the neighbourhood, hearing 
of the deſtruction of the ſwine, came in great crowds to the 
place; but whether they took amiſs the deſtruction of the ſwine, 

7 or thought themſelves unworthy of the Divine Preſence, they 

„ intreated our Lord to depart out of their country. 

a He accordingly returned to Capernaum, where he reſtored to He re- 
life the daughter of a ruler of the ſynagogue: As he was pro- flores a 


5 ceeding to the ruler's houſe, a woman, who had been afflicted young wos 
f with an iſſue of blood for twelve years, preſſed forward among man to 
$ the crowd, and touched the hem of his garment, being confi- life. 


a dent that ſhe ſhould thereby obtain a cure. She no ſooner 
* touched the garment, than ſhe felt herſelf perfectly ſound; but 
Jeſus enquiring who had touched him, ſhe came trembling, and 


0 falling down at his feet, declared to all the company both the 
e cauſe and miraculous effects of her touching him; which he 
0 was ſo far from blaming, that he commended her faith, and im- 
J puted her cure to the wonderful ſtrength of it. 


n Jeſus performed ſeveral other miracles at Capernaum, and ſoon The in- 


after went to his ungrateful city Nazareth. He entered their gratitude 


0 ſynagogue as uſual, and preached to them with ſuch powerful of the Na- 
: eloquence, as aſtoniſhed the whole audience, who were never- zarets. 


theleſs ſcandalized at his perſon, and began to upbraid him with 
the meanneſs of his parentage and employment. Their per- 
verſe ſtubbornneſs prevented his working any ſignal miracles 
among. them ; ſo that, after healing a few ſick perſons, he de- 
parted, never to viſit them again. | 5 5 
Jeſus began the third year of his miniſtry with making a Jſas ſends 
thorough progreſs through all the cities of Galilee, where behold- his apof. 
ing with pity and compaſſion the multitudes that followed him, tles to 
and how few the labourers were in compariſon of the plenti- preach. 
ful harveſt, he ſent his twelve apoſtles, two and two, to preach 
alſo thro? the diſtant parts of Fudza. To qualify them for this 
high office, he endowed them with his own miraculous gifts, 
| commanding them to diſpenſe them with the fame gratuitous 
10 liberality that they had received them. He told them the con- 
| ſequences of their miniſtry, 4 inſtead ef intitling them 
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to temporal adyantages, would expoſe them to ſundry kinds of 
perſecutions. The apoſtles went with their new commiſſion 
into all the parts of Pale/tine where the eus inhabited, while 
FJeſus tarried in or about Capernaum, where he heard, about 
this time, of the Baptiſt's death. His diſciples ſoon after re- 
turned, and with no ſmall joy acquainted him with the ſucceſs 
of their late miſſion. | | 

Erod ſuſ- Meanwhile the fame of the miracles wrought by our Saviour 

icious of and his apoſtles reaching Herod, he began to ima ine that John 

im, had riſen from the dead; and ther fore Feſus, to avoid his ſub- 
tle contrivances, withdrew himſelf, with his diſciples, into a de- 
ſert place. Great multitudes, however, following him, after 
he had inſtructed them for ſome time, he cauſed them all, to 
the number of 5000 men, beſides women and children, to fit 
down on the graſs, and fed them miraculouſly with five barley. 
loaves and two ſmall fiſhes, twelve baſkets being filled with the 
fragments that remained. | 


his ſtupenduous miracle made ſuch an impreſſion on the 


multitude, that they no longer doubted of his being the Meſ- 

ſiah, and were therefore reſolved to ſet him up for their king 

by main force; but he knowing the miſchief of ſuch a deſign, 

Jeſus cauſed his diſciples to take ſhipping for Bethſaida; and having 

walks on diſmiſſed the multitudes, he continued till after midnight in 

the ſea, meditation and prayer, and then walked over the ſea to join his 

diſciples, who, when they ſaw him, were greatly terrified, ima- 

gining they had ſeen an evil ſpirit. Feſus telling them who he 

was, Peter, between doubt and ſurprize, ſaid, Lord, if it be 

thou, bid me come to thee on the water : and being permitted, 

ventured to walk towards him. His faith failing him, he be- 

gan to fink; upon which Fe/us ſtretched out his hand, and 

raiſed him up. After they had entered the boat, there followed 

a calm, and they ſoon after gained the ſhore, where he was 

again met by innumerable multitudes, who brought to him 

their diſeaſed from all parts to be cured. Many of thoſe whom 

he had lately fed in the wilderneſs alſo joined him; but as he 

perceived they did fo from temporal motives, he defired them to 

be chiefly earneſt after ſpiritual food; which diſcourſe had ſuch 

an effect upon them, that the greateſt part of them forſook him 
from that very hour. 

Theſe things happened a little before the third paſſover after 
his entrance into the miniſtry. Tho' the Evangeliſts do not 
mention whether our Saviour went to this feſtival, yet it is 

robable that he did not negle& ſo great an ordinance ; but to 
baffle the plats of the phariſees, he might keep himſelf private 
during his ſhort ſtay at ee | 

Upon his return into Galilee after the feaſt, a certain number 
of ſcribes and phariſees came from Feruſalem to be ſpies upon 
him, to watch his words and actions, and to catch ſome mat- 
ter of accuſation againſt him. They cenſured him and his 
m diſciples for being ſo impure as to fit down to meat with un- 
rap, waſhed hands. He in return declared to them, that the chief 
him. | A impurity 


The pha- 
riſces and 
icribes en- 
d cavour to 
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{impurity was that of the heart; that they, by their ceremo- 
nious and ſuperſtitious obſervances, in many things, violated 
the Divine laws, and were merely blind leaders of the blind. 
The phariſees were highly piqued at being treated with ſuch 
diſreſpect; and our Saviour, to avoid the effects of their ma- 
lice, went to the coaſts of Tyre and Sidon, where he cured the 


$17 


daughter of a Syro-Phœnician. From the coaſts of Siden, Feſus He per- 
— a progreſs eaſtward, thro' Decapolis, about the head af die ene ma- 
Jordan, and from thence to the ſea of Galilee, not only curing ny mita- 


every ſick perſon that was brought to him, but miraculouſly cles. 


feeding the multitudes that followed him with ſeven loaves and 
2 few {mall fiſhes. . 

Having then diſmiſſed the people, he embarked with his diſ- 
ciples for the coaſt of Dalmanutha; but he was no ſooner ar- 
rived there, than the phariſees, joining with their enemies the 
ſadducees, came and demanded a ſign of his being the Meſſiah. 
He anſwered them as formerly, that they ſhould have no other 
but that of the prophet Jonab; and fo failed back with his diſ- 
ciples to 8 From thence he went to the borders of 
Syria, near Cæſarea Se xe where, being minded to make 
ſome trial of his apoſtles faith and proficiency, he demanded of 


them what mankind thought of him. Being anſwered that ge 


was ſuppoſed by ſome to 3 the Baptiſt, by others Elias, 


or ſome other prophet ; he aſked them what their own opinion 


was concerning him. To this Peter, for himſelf and the reſt, Peter's 


anſwered, that he was the Meſſiah, the Son of God. On this noble con- 


noble confeſſion, Chriſt ſurnamed him Peter, or Rock, and pro- feſſion of 
miſed him upon that rock to build his church, to give him the Chriſt. 


keys of his heavenly kingdom, and the gue of binding and 
looſing ; but he ſtrictly charged his apoſtles not to declare to 
any man that he was the Meſſiah, till he was riſen from the 
dead. He thenceforward began to prepare their minds for his 
ſufferings, and to talk more openly of his death and re- 
ſurrection; which they heard at firſt with great emotion and 
aſtoniſhment. | Es 


About eight days after this, 8 revive the hearts of He is 
them more fully in the na- ransfi- 


his diſciples, as well as to inſtru 


ture of his kingdom, took Peter, James, and John, up to a gured on 
high mountain, and was there transfigured before them. This the mount. 


happened whilſt he was at prayer, and probably in the night- 


time, when they ſuddenly beheld a luſtre darting from his 
face, outſhining even that of the ſun. His garments contracted 
a ſpendid whiteneſs exceeding that of ſnow. Mes and Elias 
appeared immediately after, in all the bri:htneſs of their glo- 
rhe ſtate, and conferred with him about his future death and 
ſufferings. Soon after a bright and luminous cloud ſurrounded 
the diſciples, and a voice from thence proclaimed, This is m 

beloved Son, in whom I am well pleaſed; hear ye him. At theſe 
words the apoſtles fell proſtrate on the ground, and remained in 


that poſture, ſtruck with wonder and amazement, till their 
maſter came and raiſed bs 47 when, upon their looking. 
| | | : | 
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about, they were ſurpriſed to find him alone, and in his ufual 
dreis and appearance. As they deſcended the mount, he ftric. 
ly — them not to tell any man what ſtrange things 
they had ſeen until he was riſen from the dead. 5 

Tejus ſoon after diſcourſed again to his twelve apoſtles con- 
cerning his approaching death, and to aſſure them that he 
ſhould be betrayed into wicked hands to be crucified; but 
that he ſhould riſe again on the third day: however, the hopes of 


a temporal kingdom had ſo intoxicated their minds, that inſtead 


of deſiring him to explain further to them the grating myſte 


Goes to 

tlie feaſt 
of taber- 
nacles. 


of his croſs, they rather debated how he was Tikel to diſpoſe 
of his new dignities, which they had more immediately in view, 
When they had entered Capernaum, Feſus, to give an effectual 
check to the ambitious thoughts of his A, took a child 
in his arms, and told them, that the only way of becoming 
great in his heavenly kingdom, was to bo like that little 
child in innocence and humility, He recommended ſuch chil- 
dren, and in them all humble chriſtians, to the favour of man- 
kind; adding beſides many other noble precepts of morality. 

The feaſt of tabernacles in the mean time drawing near, 
ſome of our Lord's relations were very earneſt with him, more 
out of vanity than good-will, to go up to Feruſalem, to ſhew 
in that city thoſe great miracles which hitherto, as they 


ſaid, had been concealed in the obſcure corners of Galile, 


Appoints. 
70 diſci- 
ples. 


Teaches 
in the 
temple, 


Feſus for the preſent would not yield to their importunity, tho 


ſoon after he proceeded to Feruſalem ; but in a very private 


manner, for fear of awakening the jealouſy of his enemies, 
Before he reached Feruſalem, he was pleaſed to appoint ano- 
ther college of diſciples, to the number of 70, whom he alſo 
ſent out by two and two, with the fame inſtructions and mi- 
raculous power which he had given to the twelve apoſtles. 
The feaſt of tabernacles being come, there was no ſmall en- 
uiry made after our Saviour, nor ſmall ſtrife about him; ſome 
3 whether he would venture himſelf there, ſome af- 
firming him to be a prophet, and others that he was an im- 
poſtor. At length, about the middle of the feaſt, he appeared 
publicly in the temple, and to their great ſurpriſe taught boldly 
and openly there. As many of the Z-ws believed openly in 


* 


him, the megiſtrates ſent ſome of their officers to apprehend 


him; but theſe, inſtead of following their inſtructions, came 
back filled with admiration, and told thoſe chiefs that they 
never heard a man ſpeak like him. Jeſus ſoon after, in a ſub- 
lime diſcourſe, inſtructed the people, and taking occaſion to 
expoſe the wickedneſs and degeneracy of thoſe who ſought to 


take away his life, he ſo provoked them with his ſevere reflec- 


tions, that they attempted ſeveral times to ſtone him ; but he 
as often miraculouſly conveyed himſelf away from them. 
Upon his departure. from the city, the 70. diſciples rejoined 
him, greatly rejoicing becauſe the yery devils, by virtue of his 
name, were ſubjected to them ; whereupon our Lord promiſed 
them ſtill greater ſucceſs ; but bid them chiefly rejoice at ha- 


ins 
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ing their names written in Heaven. Having ſtopped at a ſmall He is en- 
village named Bethany, about two miles from Jeruſalem, he tertained 
was there entertained by Lazarus and his two ſiſters, one of by x 
whom, named Martha, was'very aſſiduous in preparing an ele- V and 
gant ſupper, whilſt the other, named ary, fat by Jeſus and Mary. 
ſiſtened to his 2 diſcourſes. Martha at length com- 

plaining that her ſiſter left the whole care of the entertainment 

to her, received this ſevere rebuke from Jeſus; that ſhe en- 
cumbered herſelf too much about the trifling affairs of a ſup- 

per, whilſt her wiſer ſiſter was minding the one thing neceſſary, 

the concerns of another and a better life. Upon his return to 

Galilee, his diſciples, when he was one day praying with them 

in a private place, defired him to compoſe a form of prayer for 

their uſe, as the Baptiſt had done for his diſciples ; whereupon 

he gave them the ſame excellent form, called the Lord's Prayer, 

which he had given them eighteen months before in his ſer- 

mon on the mount. While %s reſided in Galle, he went 

about teaching in every ſynagogue, and in other convenient 

places, inſtructing his followers with many excellent parables, 

and ſtill confirming all with ſome new miracles, 

Jeſus ſoon after returned to Jeruſalem, and was preſent at the He cures 
feaſt of the dedication of the temple inſtituted by Fudas Macca- a man that 
bus. Having, on a ſabbath day, cured a young man that was was born 
born blind, the miracle became very public, and the man who had blind. 
been cured, and his parents, were ſtrictly examined by the ſanhe- 
drim. Great diſſentions aroſe in the court, ſome affirming the 
action to be a breach of the ſabbath, and that %s was an 
impoſtor ; while others replied, that it was impoſlible for a 
ſinner and ſabbath-breaker to work ſuch an extraordinary 
miracle. The parents of the youth having been examined, the 
young man was again called in, and deſired to aſcribe the glor 
of his cure to God alone; for as to the man who had wrought The San- 
it, they knew him to be a ſinner and an impoſtor. The young kedrim 
man boldly replied, that ſince the creation of the world no cudemn 
ſuch cure had ever been wrought on a man born blind; and him. 
that as it was a certain truth that God heareth not ſinners, if 
Jeſus therefore were not ſent and empowered by God, he could 
never do ſuch wonderful cures as theſe. This ſenſible reply 
having greatly exaſperated them, they, in a baſe manner, up- 
braided Rim with his former blindneſs, which they uncharitably 
imputed to his depraved nature, and thruſt him out of the 
aſſembly. Jeſus ſhortly after met him, and received him into 
his own church. | 
Before the concluſion of the feaſt, as us was walking in 
Solomon's porch, ſeveral of the Fews came and required him 
to tell them in poſitive terms whether he was the Mefliah or 
not. He anſwered, that he had already ſufficiently informed 
them of that, but to no effect. We ſhall omit a great number 
of his excellent ſermons, parables, ſtrenuous ſtruggles with the 
r and frequent perſecutions from the Phari- 


fees and Sadducces ; but eſpecially a much greater number and 
| 11 4 variety 
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variety of miracles which he wrought in the laſt of kt 
miniſtry, to come to that Lene ee rats which on Bi = 
Sanhedrim at length to put him to death. We mean the nail. 
ing his friend Lazarus to life, after he had been four qv, 
buried, | = 
eraſe: 10 had received a meſſage from the ſiſters of Laza. 
Lazarus 745, prefling him to come to the relief of their brother who was 
from the then ſick, yet he delayed going to Bethany till Lazarus was 


= dead. When Jeſus came to Bethany he was met by Martha, 


who lamented with tears that he had not come ſooner to haye 
ſaved her brother. Jeſus comforted her with the promiſe of his 
riſing again, which ſhe, however, at firſt underſtood of his riſing 
at the laſt reſurrection. As they approached the ſepulchre 
they were joined by Mary with a great company of mourners 
who had come from 7eru/alem. TFeſus ſympathizing with their 
forrow, could not refrain from weeping ; but having ordered 
the. grave- ſtone to be removed, after addrefling himſelf to his 
heavenly Father in a pathetic prayer, he called out, Lazarus 
come forth; whereupon he that was dead came out, bound as 
he was in his grave clothes, from which he was at the deſire 
of pes immediately looſed. 
his great and apparent miracle cauſed the utmoſt ſurpriſe 
and aſtoniſhment among all the ſpectators, the greateſt part of 
whom began now to conſeſs him in good earneſt to be the 
The Jews Meſſiah. The Sanhedrim being ſoon acquainted with this 
conſult to tranſaction, were in no ſmall concern how to put an effectual 
put n ſtop to the encreaſe of his fame and the number of his diſci- 
to death. ples. Aſter ſome ſolemn debate it was concluded, that whe- 
ther the man was a prophet ſent from God or not, for fear of 
giving umbrage to the Romans, it was highly expedient that 
he ſhould die. From this time they entered into a combina- 
tion to have him apprehended and put to death; but Jeſus 
knowing that his hour was not yet come, withdrew himſelf 
into a ſmall city called Ephraim, where he continued with his 
diſciples till the approach of the paſſover. 
Feſus is He left this place ſix days before the feaſt, and in his way to 
entertain- fra en ſtopped at Bethany, where he was kindly entertained 
ed at Be- by Lazarus and his ſiſters. During ſupper, Mary, to expreſs 
thany, her extreme regard for Jeſus, came and anointed his feet with 
where a precious ointment of ſpikenard, the fragrancy of which filled 
Mary the whole houſe. As this perfume was very valuable, his diſ- 
anoints his ciples looked upon this as an act of great profuſion; and Judas 
body, Iſcariot particularly alleged, that it would have been better to 
—- have fold the ointment, and given the money to the poor. 
Feſus ſeverely rebuked him, and excuſed the generous action 
of Mary, as an anticipation of his burial rite ; adding, that 
the memorial of it ſhould be preſerved to her honour as far as 
the preaching of the goſpel ſhould reach. 
The fame of Jeſus ſeems now to have ſpread univerſally ; for 
next day, upon the news of his coming to Jeruſalem, great mul- 
titudes of Zews, who had come to be preſent at the feaſt, went 
Los | | out 
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out to meet him, to conduct him into the city in a triumphant Chrift en- 
manner. At Bethphage, within a ſhort mile of Jeruſalem, Feſus ters Feru- 
directed two of his diſciples to a place where two roads met, /alem in a 
and bid them bring from thence a ſhe aſs with a young colt by trium- 
her that had never been backed. The aſs and colt being phant 
brought, Jeſus was mounted on the latter, and proceeded in a manner, 
kind of triumph to Feru/alem, the multitudes who accompanied 
him ſtrewing the way with their garments and green boughs, 
crying out, Heſanna ! bleſſed is the ſon of David, and bleſſed is 
the king of 1ſraet, who cometh in tbe name of the Lord. Jeſus re- He filen- 
aired immediately to the temple, and as he had formerly done, ces the 
expelled: all the mercantile brood from that facred place, con- Phariſees, 
vincing them of his authority in ſo doing, by working ſeveral 
cures there on the ſick, lame and blind, the children in the 
mean time making the temple reſound with their acclama- 
tions of Hoſanna to the fon of David, to the great diſpleaſure 
of the Phariſees. | | 

When the evening came, 7e/us withdrew himſelf and his 
diſciples for that night to Bethany; but next morning he re- 
turned to Feruſalem, and went and diſcourſed to the people in 
the temple. The chief prieſts, ſcribes and rulers of the peo- 
ple knowing that he had no commiſſion from the Sanhedrim, 
came and demanded of him by what authority he proceeded in 
that manner. Inſtead of anſwering their queſtion directly, he 
put another to them, namely, whether the baptiſm of John was 
of divine or of human inſtitution? To ſay that it was of di- 
vine inſtitution, would have been to accuſe themſelves of im- 
piety and incredulity ; and to ſay that it was purely human, 
would have drawn upon themſelves the indignation of the peo- 
ple, who all looked upon John as a prophet ; they therefore 
anſwered, that they did not know. Jeſus replied, that it was 
then unneceſſary for him to give an account of his commiſſion 
and authority, ſince they ſeemed to grant that a man might 
lawꝛfully preach and baptiſe, and entertain diſciples as Fohn did, 
without the appointment of the Sanhedrim. He then delivered 
ſeveral parables to upbraid them with their hypocriſy, cruelty, 
and contempt of religion, denouncing the ſevere judgments of 
God ans them on theſe accounts. The Phariſees highly 
irritated by his parables, went away with a firm reſolution of 
finding out ſome occaſion of cutting him off. They accord- 
ingly, with the Sadducees and Herodians, put ſeveral enſnaring 
queſtions to him, which however turned out to their own 
confuſion. | 
Jeſus having returned in the evening to Bethany, reſolved to Waſhes 
give his diſciples a teſtimony of his love, and to teach them his diſei- 
humility and charity, two virtues which of all others were more ples feet. 
eſpecially requiſite in their miniſtry of the goſpel. He ac- 
cordingly roſe from the table at ſupper, and having laid aſide 
nis upper garment, and girded himſelf with a napkin in the 
guiſe of a waiting ſervant, came with a baſon of water, and 
began to waſh their feet and to wipe them with the DN | 

Wien 
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which girded him. Amazed at this condeſcenſion, St. Py, 
when he came to him, refuſed at firſt to admit of ſuch a fer. 
vile office from his heavenly maſter ; but when Jeſus urged the 
neceſſity, and in ſome meaſure intimated to him the ſymbolical 
intent of it, he then readily complied. Jeſus having finiſhed 

his humble taſk, reſumed his upper garment, and addreſſed 
Himſelf to his apoſtles in words to this effect: Ye rightly call 
me lord and maſter, for ſo I am. If then you have ſeen me 
© for your example and encouragement, condeſcend fo low a; 
to waſh your feet, know and remember that thoſe who pre- 
© tend to be my diſciples, muſt never think themſelves above 
© performing the lowelt office of charity to one another.“ He 
concluded ſeveral other heavenly diſcourſes, with which he 
then inſtructed them, with an elegant and pathetic deſcription 
of the laſt day, when every man ſhould receive the reward of 
his deeds done in this life, according as they were good or evil. 
Judas bar- Whilſt he was thus .inſtrucing his diſciples, the Sanhedrim 
ains with Were holding their conſultations how to lay hands upon him 
the San- at ſome proper ſeaſon, when the multitude were out of the way, 
hediim to Judas having reſolved to betray his maſter, came to them az 


322 


hetray they were aſſembled in the high prieſt's houſe, and for 30 

him. pieces of ſilver, which he then received, agreed to deliver him 
up into their han?s in the moſt private manner. | 

Jeſu ce- The day of the fealt being come, in which Zeſus was to ce. 

\ Jebrares lebrate his laſt and ſolemn paſſover, he directed two of his dif- 

the pa Cipies, by a ſpecial token, to an houſe in Feruſalem, where they 

over, ſhould prepare all things for it; and he followed them thither 


with the reſt of the twelve towards the evening. While they 
were eating the paſchal ſupper, he told them, with ſome con- 
cern, that one of them, pointing to Judas, ſhould betray him: 
that Peter ſhould thrice deny him, and that the reſt. ſhould all 
forſake him on that very night. At the concluſion of che ſup- 
per, Jeſus took the bread, and having broken and bleſſed it, di. 
and inſti- tributed it among them, ſaying, Take, eat, this is my body which 
tutes the 7s given for you. Do this in remembrance of me. Then taking 
facrament and blefling the cup of wine alſo, he ſaid, Drink ye all of this, 
of his ſup- for this is my blood of the N-w Te/tament, which is ſhed for qu, 


Per. and for many, for the remiſſion of ſins. He ended this ſolemn in- 
ſtitution ih alluring them, 0 the traitor's hand which was 
ſhortly to betray him, was juſt ready to deliver him up to 

death. | 
He enters Jeſus, immediately aſter, paſſed over the brook of Kidron with 


thedoleful his diſciples, and entered into a garden at Gethſemane on tlie 
garden. mount of Olives. Having bid ſome of his diſciples remain it 
265 the entrance of the 9 5 he advanced farther with Paier 
James, and John, that as they had been the witneſſes of his fl, 
ious transfiguration, they might now be ſo of his preſent 
ſorrows and dreadful agonies. He deſired them to be watch 
ful, and going a little way from them, his human nature be. 
gan to feel the moſt violent ſtruggles between fleſh and fpurit, a 
the apprehenſion of his future ſufferings, fo that throwing bin 
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felf proſtrate on his face, he prayed with the utmoſt fervency, 
nixed with the. moſt ſubmiſſive reſignation to the heavenly 
will, that if it were poffible the dreadful cup might paſs from 
hin, He repeated the ſame prayer twice more, but with ſuch 
fervency and ſuch reſignation, that the vehemency of the ſtruggle 
between the two paſſions, joined to the proipect of what he 
was to undergo from the malice of men and devils, threw him 
into an agony and bloody ſweat, inſomuch that there was an 
angel ſent on purpoſe to comfort and ſtrengthen him under it. 

* in the mean time, had ſlipt away from the apoſtles, Is betray- 
and now entered the garden at the head of an armed band, to- ed and ap- 

ther with ſome of the retinue of the chief prieſts, Phariſees, prehend- 
and elders of the people. When he came up to Jeſus, he ſa- ed. 

Juted him with a kiſs, which being the ſignal agreed on with 
his followers, they immediately laid hold on 9 Peter ſee- 
ing violence offered to his maſter, drew his ſword and ſtruck 
off the ear of one cf the high-prieſt's ſervants; but was ſeverely 
rebuked by 7eſus, who by a miraculous touch healed the 
wounded perſon, and then ſuffered himſelf to be bound and led 
away as a malefactor; which his diſciples no ſooner perceived 
than they fled. | | 8 5 . 

Jeſus was conducted by the ſoldiers to the houſe of Caiaphas 
the high-prieſt, where the Sanhedrim was then fitting. The 
council perceiving, that from his own. confeflion they could 
raiſe no accuſation againſt him, called over the falſe witneſſes 
whom they had procured ; but theſe either diſagreed in their 
ſtories, or came not ſufficiently up to the point. The high- 
prieft at length had recourſe to an expedient, by which he 
thought to make him turn his own accuſer. He roſe up, and The San- 
adjured him by the living God to anſwer directly to the ſu- hedrim 
preme court, whether he was the Chriſt the ſon of God or not. declare 
Upon his readily anſwering in the affirmative, and adding, him guil 
that they ſhould hereafter be convinced of it when they beheld of blaC 
him fitting at the right-hand of power, and coming in the phemy. 
clouds of heaven, he rent his cloaths, which was not lawful 
for an high-prieſt to do, and pronounced him guiity of blaſ- 
arte The reſt of the court readily joined with him, and 

aving declared him guilty of death, they left him till next 
morning to the mercy of the guard, who offcred all the acts 
Fegg! and barbarity that they could invent to his ſacred 
perſon. . ; 

Whilſt this melancholy ſcene was acting, Peter and John, the He is de- 
latter of whom was known to ſome of the family, had got ad- nied. 
mittance into the hall, willing to know what was likely to be 
determined concerning their maſter. Their courage, however, 
ſoon cooled again when they ſaw what treatment he under- 
went from an enraged and inſulting rabble ; ſo that Peer bein 
thrice challenged for one of his diſciples, as often ſtifly denie 
it, adding to his laft denial many oaths and execrations. The 
cock immediately crowing, and our Saviour giving him a pity- 


ng 
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ing look, he was inftantly ſtung with compunction, and went 


out and wept bitterly. . | ; Fi 

Early next morning the Sanhedrim met at their room in the beg 

temple, whither they ordered Jeſus to be 3 having on 

again enquired of him whether he was the true Meſſiah and 4 

the ſon of God, and again received the ſame anſwer, they con- 0M 

demned him as guilty of blaſphemy, and then propoſed to cam Wl o 

him before the Roman governor, to have him alſo condemned Jeu 

The re- by him. Judas, in the mean time, finding that his maſter ie 

morſe of was delivered to the ſecular power, repented of his perfidy, x 

adas, and taking the money that was the reward of his treaſon, Wl ; NG 

anddread- threw it down before the council, owning himſelf the vileſt qt Por 

ful end. wretches for having betrayed an innocent perſon to them. But 98 

they regardleſs of his ſorrow and deſpair, bid him look to it; * 

upon which he went, and as moſt verſions render it, hange Ty 

himſelf. The fcrupulous prieſts thought it unlawful to put th 

the money, which he had thrown among them, into the trea-W « lie 

ſury, becauſe it was the price of blood, but purchaſed with it furp 

; a piece of ground for a burying-place for ſtrangers. wo 

Yu The Sanhedrim having ended their proceſs againſt 74%, ſite 

brought hurried him before the Roman tribunal, not that they were at neal! 

before this time deprived of the power of life and death, but that a 

| Pilate, they might throw the odium of his death upon the Romans, lim, 

| and that they might make our Saviour undergo a more ſevere Pen 

and ignominous puniſhment than they themſelves could init Will wir, 

upon him, as crucifixion was a death which their law had not Wl fette 

proſcribed. They now accuſed him therefore of a civil crime, "a 

and told Pilate the Roman governor, that they found Feſus her- p. 

| | verting the nation, and forbidding to pay tribute to Cæſar. Pill. born 

| | at firſt had refuſed to intermeddle in the affair ; but upon thi they 
43 laſt accuſation, he cauſed Fe/us to be brought before his ui they 
4 nal, where he aſked him, Whether he was really a king! Pill 
| zfus readily anſwered him in the affirmative ; but added at the ¶ to ac 
| ame time, that his kingdom was not of this world, for if tc 
1 had, his ſervants would have fought in his defence, and have BI theſe 
= ſaved him from falling into the hands of his perſecutors. When r 
| he heard that he diſclaimed all right to ſecular kingdoms, he pee 

| | roſe and went out to his accuſers, who had refuſed to enter to p 
F the judgment-hall for fear of 5 themſelves, and told own 
pronounc- them, that he could find no fault in their pretended Shaw down 
eee he Jerus, upon this diſappointment, grew exceedingy Wl from 

cent by fierce and clamorous, and affirmed, that Jeſus had filled . . 

kim, : only Jeruſalem and all Judæa, but even his own country of 1 ho 

. like, with his ſeditious doctrine. As ſoon, therefore, as Pi „ fill 

heard that he was of that country, and conſequently of Herad's ing, 

and ſent juriſdiction, he fent him immediately to Herod, who was then king 

to Herod, in Jar on accoun of the feaſt, hoping thereby at — the 

to lay an obligation on that tetrarch, with whom he had been ſtand 

at variance, and to throw the whole burden of this intricate I and! 

and — trial upon him. Hei ba 
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H:#id was glad of having this opportunity to gratify his cu- 
riofity ; for having heard much of our Saviour's fame, he ex- 
ected to ſee ſome miracle or other performed by him. eſus, 
Per, not vouchſafing to anſwer any of Herod's queſtions, 
de looked upon him as a deſpicable perſon, and turned him 
over to his guards, with orders to carry him back to Pilate; 
who when 770 was brought again to him, declared to the He is 
aut, that he could not condemn a perſon in whom, after the brought 


crime. I will therefore, added he, inflict ſome lighter puniſh- Pilare. 
ment upon him and let him go.“ They, however, being only 
more clamorous to have him crucified, Pilate had recourſe to 
another expedient to fave him. © You know, ſaid he, that it 
js acuſtom for your governors to releaſe to you on theſe feſti- 
6 yals ſome one criminal whom you ſhall name. Tell me, 
therefore, ſhall I deliver to you this man or Barabbas, who 
ies in priſon for an inſurrection and murder.“ To his great 
ſurpriſe, the people, inſtigated by the prieſts and rulers, de- 
manded Barabbas to be releaſed, and Fe/us to be crucified, in 
ſpite of all he could ſay in his behalf. P:/ate, in hopes of ap- 
peaſing the people, ordered Jeſus to be ſcourged, which was He is 


him, threw a ragged purple robe about his mangled body, ſet 
2 crown of thorns upon his head, and put a reed in his hand. 
Whilſt ſome bowed the knee to him in mockery, others buf- 
ſetted him, ſpit upon him, and uſed him with the utmoſt inſo- 
lence and inhumanity. | | 

Pilate, in hopes of moving the people's compaſſion, ordered 
him to be brought forth in this piteous plight ; but ſo far were 
they from melting at the ſight. of ſo deplorable an object, that 
they raiſed their cries louder and louder for his crucifixion. 
Pilate ſtill alleging that he found no fault in him, they began 
to accuſe him of blaſphemy. * We have a law, ſaid they, which 
* condemns him to death for calling himſelf the /on of God.” At 
theſe laſt words Plate, ſtill more terrified, took him again to 
his tribunal, and began to enquire into his original and pedi- 
gree; but Jeſus not thinking proper to anſwer him, he tried 
to provoke him to it, by reminding him, that it was in his 
power to condemn or releaſe him. Jeſus replied, that ſuch 
power he could not have over him, were it not permitted him 
from above, and that he ſhould therefore be accountable for 
his abuſe of it, though the greater guilt ſhould fall on thoſe 
who had delivered him up unto him. This reply made Pilate 
ſtill the more deſirous to releaſe him; but the Vetus exclaim- 
Ing, that if he did not puniſh a man who ſet himſelf up for a 
king, he was an enemy to Cæſar, the governor, who knew 
the jealous temper of Tiberius, had no longer courage to with- ; 
ſtand their importunities. He therefore returned to the hall, and deli- 
and having firſt waſhed his hands before them all, and declared vered to 
himſelf guiltleſs of the blood of that innocent perſon, he de- be cruci- 


livered him up to be crucified, and releaſed the feditious mur- fied. 


derer, 


ſtricteſt examination, he had not been able to find the leaſt back to 


accordingly done ; and the whole cohort then gathering round ſcourged, 
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learned Lightfoot, it would ſeem 
that two cups had been offered to 


3 


derer. The Jews thought themſelves ſo happy in havi \ 

malice gratified, that they cried out, May Hyg fall hos ear 

and our poſterity. JEN | | . "Wh :nd 

of ſus being thus condemned to the croſs, the ſoldiers and! nat 

officers, after they had acted over again their former inſult dar 

and indignities, ſtripped him of his mock royalty, and put 3 hou 

He is bim his own garments. Having laid his croſs on him, the pail 
edt led him with two other criminals out of the city to a place M 
Witty Vf called in Hebrew Golgotha, and in Latin Calvary, to be eruci. of t 
3 fied. When they came to the gate of the city, Jeſus quite ſpent and 
with watching and ſufferings, ſunk under the weight of hs bis 

croſs; whereupon they compelled a Cyrenean Few, named 

Simon, to bear it the reſt of the way. Among the vaſt thronss it v 

that followed to ſee this execution, many could not help nd cle 

ing into tears at the ſight of his miſery; which when our rh 

Saviour obſerved, he deſired them not to weep for him, but top 

rather at the diſmal proſpect of their future ruin, when their of | 
calamities would make them wiſh that they had no poſterity ful 

to inherit the miſeries that would fall upon the nation. arte 

He is cru- It was now about the ſixth hour of the day, anſwering to tha 
cified be- our mid-day, when they came to the place, where they offered il Pt 
tween two him ſome wine mixed with myrrh ; ES when he had taſted, the 
thieves. he refuſed to drink (A). They then ſtripped him of his cloaths, Pu 
and faſtened his body to the croſs with nails driven through his be 

hands and feet, while he was earneſtly praying to his father to doy 

forgive them a deed which they committed thro” ignorance, | but 

To add to the ignominy of the execution, his croſs was reared dea 

betwixt two others on which were crucified two common ma- Int 
lefactors; one of whom, however, while many of the ſpech. this 

tors were deriding him with ſcornful taunts, expreſſed his be- phe 

lief in him as the Meſſiah; for which noble inftance of faith, hoy 

eſus aſſured him that he ſhould be that night with him in Pa- ©2! 

radiſe. Whilſt 'Fe/us was hanging on the croſs, he beheld hi J 
ſorrowful virgin mother ſtanding by, and with her {ſtood his be- e 

loved diſciple, with Mary Magdalen and ſome other women, iro! 

Jeſus recommended her to the care of his favourite diſciple, ſl <'* 
entreating them to ſhew to each other the endearing duties of anc 

mother and fon; and from that time John took her to lM © 

own houſe. = * exe 

| tha 

ks 5 — 8 

(a) This is the account of St. our Lord at the time of his pal tha 

Mark ; but in St. Matthew, the ſion, one of wine mixed with bod 

potion is ſaid to have been a mix- myrrh, which was a cordial mie 

ture of vinegar and gall; on which draught preſented to him by il the 

account interpreters have been at friends before he was nailed 9 alk 

a great loſs how to reconcile the the croſs, and another of vinyl . Y 
evangeliſts. According to the by the ſoldiers, in an inſulting an An 


ſcoffing manner, when he 
hanging on the croſs, | 
Men 
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natural eclipſe, the moon being then at full. This unnatural 
darkneſs and diſorder, which laited from the ſixth to the ninth 
hour, was followed by a greater, when Jeſus, quite ſpent with 

ain and anguiſh, cried out, Eli, Eli, lama ſabachtani; that is, 


$27 
Mean while an horrid. darkneſs overſpread the face of the A & 

earth. The ſun withdrew his light, and the ſtars appeared; 2 a 
and tae darkneſs was the more remarkable as there could be no and other 


ſigns, 


My God, my God, 7059 haſt thou forſaken me. Having then taſted Chriſt ex- 
of the vinegar which was extended to him, he ſaid, It is finifbed, pires on 


and then bowing down his head, recommended his ſoul into the croſs. 


his father's hands, and ſo gave up the ghoſt. | 

Immediately upon his expiring, the frame of nature fell as 
it were into convulſions. The earth quaked, the rocks were 
cleft aſunder, the graves opened, the dead aroſe, and the veil 
which covered the moſt holy place was rent in twain from the 
top to the bottom, uncovering thereby thoſe holy myſteries 
of the Moſaic diſpenſation which now in his death had their 
full accompliſhment. - The centurion and infidel ſoldiers, who 
attended the execution, were fo affected by theſe prodigies, 
that they confeſſed him to be the ſon of God. The Fewyh 
prieſts and elders, however, ſtill continued impenitent, and as 
their grand feſtival was to happen on the morrow, they requeſted 
Pilate to cauſe the legs of the bodies hanging on the croſs to 
be broken, to haſten their deaths, and their bodies to be taken 
down ; which was accordingly executed on the two thieves : 
but when the ſoldiers came to Chriſt, and found him already 
dead, inſtead of breaking his legs, one of them thruſt his ſpear 
into his fide, from whence iſſued forth water and blood. By 
this and many other circumſtances were fulfilled many pro- 
phecies concerning him contained in the ſacred writings, which, 
however, the perverſeneſs of the Fetus prevented them from 
conſidering. 


Joſeph of Arimathea, a town not far from Foppa, who was a He is bg. 


wealthy and honourable Few ruler, having obtained leave ;jeq_ 


from Pilate to bury the body of Jeſus, took it down from the 
croſs, and being aſſiſted by Nicodemus, embalmed it with myrrh 
and aloes, and depoſited it in a new ſepulchre which he had 
cauſed to be hewn out for himſelf in a rock near the place of 
execution. The Jews, in the mean time, repreſenting to Plate, 
that as Jeſus had formerly boaſted that he would riſe the third 


day, it was highly neceſſary to have his tomb well guarded till His tomb 
that day was paſt, leſt his diſcipies ſhould privately ſteal his ſealed and 
body away, and then give out that he was really riſen, which guarded. 


might prove a more dangerous ſeduction to the people than any 
they had yet fallen into. Pilate eaſily agreed to what they 
aſked, and to prevent any impoſition of that kind, told them, 
* Ye have a guard, go ye therefore and make every thing as 
* ſure as ye can.” So they went and placed: a guard at the 
door of the ſepulchre, and ſet thæir ſeal upon the ſtone that was 
at the mouth of it. | 0 A 
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Chriſtriſes But this care to prevent any private attempt, only ſeryed to 
from the make the truth of the reſurrection of Jeſus appear in the 
dead. ſtrongeſt light. Mary Magdalen, and the other women who 
on Friday evenin had prepared ſpices and perfumes, went to 
the ſepulchre early on the morning after the ſabbath, to em. 
balm again our Saviour's body. They ſeem to have been ig« 
norant of the guard that was placed there, and to have been 
only ſollicitous how to get the large ſtone that was at the en. 
trance removed. But that obſtacle was already taken off by 2 
miraculous earthquake, which had likewiſe put the guards to 
flight, ſo that on their arrival they found the ſtone rolled on 
one fide, and an angel cloathed in refulgent array fitting upon 
it. They were informed by this glorious meſſenger that Chris 
was riſen, and were alſo deſired to carry the apoſtles the neys 
of it. They did ſo accordingly ; but thoſe, ſtill backward to 
believe, looked upon it as the effects of fancy and deluſion, 
Peter and Out of curioſity, however, Peter and John ran to the ſepul. 
Jobn go chre, and found the thing true according to the womens re- 
to the ſe- port, the body gone, the burying-cloaths lying on the ground, 
pulchre. and the napkin that was about his head carefully folded and 
laid by itſelf. Jeſus ſoon after diſcovered himſelf to Mary 
Magdalen, who came haſtily to the apoſtles, and aſſured them 
that the Lord had appeared to her in the garden. This further 
confirmation of his reſurrection, however, could not diſpel ei- | 
Chriſt ap- ther their ſorrow or unbelief, till Feſus at length came and Al 
pears to ſhewed himſelf unto them, and gave them a gracious All hall, de 
| the apo- In the mean time, the guards, in a great fright, fled into the 
| ſtles. city, and related what had happened to the chief prieſts and ſid 
rulers. They immediately called a council; but inſtead of 


| yielding to the evidence of thoſe witneſſes, they choſe malici- * 
| ouſly to ſuppreſs the truth, and bribed the watch with a con- 2 
| ſiderable ſum to give out that his diſciples had ſtolen him away cor 


| while themſelves were aſleep. This report, which was in itſelf 
j moſt abſurd, ſince if the guards were really aſleep they could if 1 
not have told what was then acted, was greedily ſwallowed by the %h 
| greateſt part of the Fervs, and went current among them tor 15 
| | many years. | | 

He joins On the evening of the day of Chriſt's reſurrection, as two 

| two of his of his diſciples were walking towards Emmans, a village neat 
| diſciples eruſalem, he joined them on the road, and afked them the 3 
| ing to ſubject of their diſcourſe, and why they appeared ſo diſconſo- he 
late. Cleophas, one of the two, in a kind of ſurpriſe that he WF teg 
| ſhould ſeem ſo great a ſtranger to the tranſactions of the laf 
week, began to give him an account of them, and of thoſe of tifu 
that day; concluding, that tho' they had hitherto looked upon | 
| We as the future deliverer of their unhappy nation, yet in I Hat 
| pite of the report of his reſurrection, their hopes were now 15 
almoſt at an end. Hereupon Je took occaſion to reprove Wl cule 
their incredulity, and from the teſtimony of the prophets, o c 
convince them that it was highly neceſſary that the Meſih By his 


AF ſhould ſuffer death and riſe again, in order to a en the 
ML 3 ; 4 
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tation. As they drew near to the village, eſus made a ſhew as | 
if he deſigned to go farther ; but having 22 comforted by his 
diſcourſe, they, with ſome intreaty, prevailed upon him to 
ſtay. He did ſo; and being ſat down at table, began with the 
breaking of bread: upon which they knew him, and he imme- 
diately vaniſhed. I | 

As ſoon as the two diſciples had recovered from their ſur- 
prize, they haſtened to Feruſalem, and acquainted their fellow- 
apoſtles with what had happened to them ; and they, in return, 
informed them, that their Lord had alſo appeared unto Peter. 
Several among them ſtill remained incredulous ; but that even- gef 
ing, when they were fat down to ſupper, with the gates barred to the 
for fear of the Jes, Jeſus caine in, and ſaluted them; and to apoſtles * 
convince them that he was not a ſpirit, he commanded them 4 
to draw near and conſider his pierced hands and feet, handle his 
body, and fatisfy themſelves, by all proper means, that he was 
their real riſen Lord and Maſter. Having then a little up- 
braided them with their unbelief, he gave them ſeveral great 
and weighty inſtructions, conferred new powers upon them, 
and left them with his uſual bleſſing. Thus ended the firſt 
day of the week, which, in honour of our bleſſed Saviour's re- 
ſurrection, has ever ſince been kept as the ſabbath among 
Chriſtians, , | 

On the Sunday ne, Feſus again appeared to the apo- He again 
ſtles, and, to convince Thomas, ſurnamed Didymus, who had appears ts 
been abſent at his former appearance, and ftill remained in- them. 
credulous, he deſired him to feel the wounds in his hands and 
fide. Thomas was no ſooner convinced, by this means, than he 
confeſſed him to be his Lord and his God. Some days after, 
they all left Jeruſalem, and went, according to his appoint- 
ment, into Galilee, where he again appeared to them. aving He eats 
condeſcended to eat and drink with them, he entered into a anddrinks 
converſation with Peter; and having thrice demanded of him ich thei; 
if he loved him, and thrice received a declaration that he did, 
he each time enjoined him to take care of the flock which he 
had committed to him. After this, in a figurative ſpeech, he 
ſignified to him by what manner of death he was to glorify 


ſupper. 


od. 2 
No Our Lord, after this, appeared to above 500 of his diſciples | 
0 at once, on a certain mountain in Galilee; where he again gave 
Wi them freſh aſſurances of his never-failing love, care, and pro- 
We tection, to the end of the world; renewed his commithon and 
of MW ifaculous powers to them, together with a promiſe of a-plen- 
tiful effuſion of the Holy Spirit, to direct them into all truth, and 


fit them for their glorious work of the converſion of the world: 
Having finiſhed his diſcourſe, he bid them return to Jeruſalem, 
and not to depart from thence till yy had received the mira- 
culous effuſion of the Holy Ghoſt. He afterwards led them His aſcen- 
121 from jeraſalem to the mount of Olives, and having given them ſion inte 
his ſolemn benediction, he mounted up into Heaven, whilſt Heaven. 
„, they, in an adoring poſture, followed him with their longing 
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eyes till a bright cloud received him out of their fight, They 
ſtill continued to look up towards Heaven, till two angels ap. 
peared to them in bright apparel, and informed them, that their 
Lord and Maſter, who was then departed into Heaven, ſhould, 
at the great day of judgment, come again from thence in the 
fame viſible manner. | 
_ Beſides the hiſtory of Chriſt, written by the Evangeliſts, 
- Zoſephus, who lived and died a Few, gives the following noble 
teſtimony, concerning him. At the ſame time there was one 
* Jeſus, a wile man, if at leaſt he may be called a man, who 
was a great worker of miracles, and a teacher of truth to all 
that were deſirous to learn it, and had a great number of dif. 
„ ciples, both of eus and Gentiles. This was (or, accord- 
«© ing to ſome copies, was believed to be) the Chriſt, whom 
& Pate, thro the envy of the heads of our nation, cauſed to 
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c to be crucified; but this did not hinder his diſciples from y 
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were all met together, in their accuſtomed place, on the day of 


„ cleaving ſtedfaſtly to him. He was ſeen by them three days 2 
after his death, according to the prophecies concerning him. 5 
<< 'The Chriſtian ſect ſubſiſts to this day; they call themſelves 2 
by his name, and acknowlege him for their head.” Tacitus, b 
the jog hiſtorian, alſo mentions Chriſt's being put to death tn 
by Plate, in the reign of Tiberius &. ve 
After Chriſt's aſcenſion, the diſciples, to the number of 120 
perſons, excluſive of the women, returned to Feruſalem, where of 
they ſpent their time in acts of religious worſhip, aſſembling th 
daify in a certain upper room, which they had made choice of tic 
for that purpoſe. In one of theſe aſſemblies, St. Peter re- ras 


. minding them that the number of the apoſtles was originally au 


twelve, thought proper to propoſe filling up of the vacancy cif 
which the traitor Judas had made in their number. Having ap- the 
pointed Jaſepb, ſurnamed Barſabas, and Matthias, who was one fan 
of the 70 diſciples, for the two candidates, they ſolemnly im- ſh 
plored the Divine direction in what they were going to do; and 
then drawing their lots, Matthias was thereby elected into the 
apoſtolical miniſtry. | 5 
The vacancy being thus filled, the apoſtles and other diſciples 


Pentecoſt, when on a ſudden a prodigious noiſe, much like the 
ruſhing of'a loud impetuous wind, filled all the room where 
they were, and there appeared a kind of cloven tongues of fire 
ſitting upon each of their heads; upon which they were all 
filled with the Holy Ghoſt, and endowed with all ſupernatural 
gifts, to qualify them for their glorious taſk. Feruſalem being 
at this time crowded with Jeꝛus and proſelytes from all parts of 
the world, who came to be preſent at the feaſt, the apoſtles 
preached to them in their different languages. Whilſt ſome of 
the ſtrangers, ſtruck with amazement at what they ſaw and 


— 
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heard, -were queſtioning what the iſſue of ſuch a prodigy 
would be, others abſurdly attributed it to ſome exceſs of K+. 
wine. LE. | | 
Peter exploded that ſuppoſition, by reminding them that it 
was but the third hour of the day, or nine of the morning, 
when it was not cuſtomary for the Fews to have eaten or drank 
any thing; and then 1 to them from the Scriptures, that 
nothing had happened in this extraordinary change but what 
had been plainly foretold by the prophet Foe! (chap. ii.) He 3coo con- 
then mentioned thoſe other oracles, which had preſignified the verted at 
death and reſurrection of Chriſt the true MeMah ; all which he once. 
ſhewed to them with ſuch powerful and convincing eloquence, 
that 3000 of his audience were immediately converted. to his 
doctrine, and continued ſtrict and zealous profeſſors of it. : 
Some time after, Peter and John having healed a poor cripple; q ooo more 
who ſat begging at the gate of the temple, they were immedi- converted. 
ately ſurrounded: in Solomon's porch by a great concourſe of 
people, to whom Peter diſcourſed concerning Jeſus, in ſuch 
a pathetic manner, that 5ooo more were added to the num- 
ber of believers; who were ſo perfectly united in their 
hearts and affections, that they became the admiration of their 
very enemies. | | 
hile the apoſtles were thus inſtructing the people, the malice The apoſ- 
of the rulers and high prieſt was rouzed, and, at their inſtigation, tles are 
the captain of the temple ſeized Peter and John; who being queſ- forbid by 
tioned by the ſanhedrim, by what power they had wrought the mi- the ſanhe- 
racle on the lame man, Peter py ee. that their power and qrim to 
authority were both from Jeſus of Nazareth, whom they had cru- preach 
cited ; but God had raiſed from the dead, and thereby declared Chriſt; 
the Saviour of the world. As the miracle was indiſputable, the 
ſanhedrim, after conſulting ſome time apart, contented them- 
ſelves with charging them not to preach any more in the name 
of Jeſus. To this Peter replied, that as they had received a 
contrary command from God, it was certainly their duty to obey 
God rather than them. 
Peter and John, after a ſecond threatening, being then diſ- 
miſſed, acquainted their collegues with what had paſted ; where- 
upon they all joined in prayer to God for a ſupply of courage 
and aſſiſtance extraordinary. At the concluſion of theit prayer; 
the houſe where they were was ſhaken with a mighty wind ; 
wood they were inſtantly repleniſhed with freſh meaſures 
of the Holy Ghoſt : ſo that neither threatenings, perſecutions, 
racks, tortures, or cruel deaths, could daunt their reſolution in 
publiſhing the goſpel of Chriſt. „ 6 6 
As the miracles performed by the apoſtles were very nume- The apof- 
rous, and eh known all over Feruſalem, the ſanhedrim, tles are im- 
which conſiſted chiefly of ſadducees, began to think it high time priſoned, 
to try ſome ſeverer means to ſtop the progreſs of chriſtianity; and and mira- 
accordingly ſeized the apoſtles, and caſt them into the common culouſly 
priſon. Put before the next morning they were ſet at liberty by releaſed. 
an angel; and when the court ordered them to be brought be- An. Chr. 
| Im 2 | . fore 33. 
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that they were again preaching in the temple. They ſent for 
them from thence, yet without violence, for fear of the people; 
and Caiaphas having expoſtulated with them how they dared 


they were bound to obey God rather than man; adding, that 

= uy whom they had murdered, was undoubtedly the true 

eſfiah. This noble anſwer ſo exaſperated the high prieſt and 
many others of the council, that they poles to put the 
apoſtles to death: but their reſentment and fury was checked 
by Gamaliel, a learned phariſee, who ſtood up and reminded 
them, that if this new ſe& was merely of human inſtitution, it 
would ſoon be cruſhed, as others of the like nature had lately 
been; but if it was from God, it was vain as well as impious 
in them to oppoſe it. He therefore adviſed to diſmiſs the pri. 
ſoners, and wait the event, which was accordingly agreed to; 
and the apoſtles being ſcourged, and ordered not to preach any 
more in the name of Jeſus, were ſet at liberty. 

As the believers were now very numerous, and had all things 
in common, the apoſtles, that they might not be embarraſſed 
with dae affairs, appointed ſeven deacons to overſee the dif- 
tribution of the charity- money, and to direct other inferior 
matters. Stephen, one of theſe deacons, was a man of extra- 
ordinary faith, learning, and zeal, and being full of the Holy 
Ghoſt, wrought ſuch miracles among the people, that he gave 

reat umbrage to the Fews. Having confuted many of the 
fr of the Jews who diſputed with him, they in reſentment 
accuſed him of blaſphemy before the ſanhedrim, by whom he 
was condemned to death. Being then hurried out of the city, 
the witneſſes, who were to throw the firſt ſtones at him, 
laid their upper garments at the feet of young Saul, then a 
zealous phariſee and enemy to Chriſtianity, but afterwards the 
great apoſtle of the Gentiles. Stephen, as he expired, called 
on God to forgive his perſecutors, and on Jeſus to receive his 

arting ſoul.. - | 
The death of this glorious firſt martyr was ſoon followed by 
a grievous perſecution againſt the Chriſtian converts. The 

oung Saul ſeeing the diſpoſition of the ſanhedrim, voluntarily 
Pera the bloody inſtrument of their cruelty. He broke open 
houſes, ſeized upon all who looked like the diſciples of 7% 
and, without any reſpect to ſex or age, ſcourged and hauled 
them away to priſon. Wherever he came, he breathed out ro- 
thing but threatening and ſlaughter ; inſomuch, that moſt gf 


lem, and diſperſe themſelves in the regions of Samaria, $jri 
Phenicia, Cyprus, and elſewhere, preaching the Goſpel ; bit 
{till to the Jetos only. a | 

During this perſecution, Sæmaria received the goſpel by tit 
preaching of Philip, one of the ſeven deacons : and Peter al 
John following him from Feruſalem, imparted the Holy Ghok 
to the new converts, by praycr and impoſition of hands: Sint 
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10us, who had raiſed himſelf a great reputation at damaria by them- 
10 Pr was baptized by Philip; but obſerving the be, 04 { Ives. 
culous effect of the impoſition of the apoſtle's hands, he of- 
fered to give them money to enable him to do' the like : for 
which prophane propoſal, Peter ſharply rebuked him ; and af- 
ter-ages have branded his memory, by giving that new and 
- unheard-of fin the name of ſimony. The perſecution at Je- Pay! mi- 
ruſalem on] ſerving to propagate the goſpel in other countries, raculouſly 
the young Saul obtained letters from the high prieſt to Damaſ- converted. 
cus, authorizing him to ſeize on all thoſe who profeſſed the | 
Chriſtian faith in that city. As he was on his journey, how- 
ever, he was miraculouſly converted, and afterwards became a 
moſt zealous publiſher of the goſpel among the Gentiles. 
I. Vitellius, the proconſul of Syria, about the ſame time ar- 
riving at Jeruſalem, depoſed Caiaphas from the pontifical chair, 
and raiſed Jonathan the ſon of Annas to that dignity, In the 
mean time, a certain impoſtor at Samaria, ſome think Simon 
Magus lately mentioned, having perſuaded the Samaritans that 
if they would repair to their ſacred mount Garizim, he would 
direct them to the ſacred veſſels which Mgſes formerly buried 
there. The credulous people flocked to him in arms; but 
while they were ſtill waiting for reinforcements, that they 
might be able to ſeize the mount, they were defeated and dit- 
perſed by ſome troops ſent: againſt them by Pilate, who after- 
wards cauſed many Samaritans of the beſt rank and quality to 
be beheaded. The Samaritans complaining of his cruelty to P:/ate re- 
Vitellius, that File ſent his friend Marcellus to take the go- called 


533 


vernment of Fudza upon him, and ordered Pilate to repair to from Ja- 
Rome. CaiusAucceeding to the empire before he arrived at a, and 
Rome, that emperor, according to an antient tradition, baniſhed baviſhed 
Pilate to Vienne in Dauphini, where his miſery forced him to to Dau- 
kill himſelf with his own ſword. Not long after the departure inc. 
of Pilate, Vitellius coming to Feruſalem with Herod Antipas, 
removed Jonathan from the prieſthood, and gave it to his bro- 
ther Theophilus, All this while the Chriſtian church increated 
to a ſurprizing degree, not only in Judæa, but in many other 
parts of the K-59") to which the apoſtles diſperſed themſelves, 
after having left James the Leſs biſhop of the church at 7eruſa- 
Im. The propagation and planting of the Chriſtian church 
having, from this period, but little connection with the hiſtory 
of the Jews, we refer our readers to thoſe authors who have ex- 
preſsly treated of that ſubject, and confine ourſelves to the tranſ- 
actions in Judæa. N 
As the apoſtles, by the miraculous converſion of Cornelius the 
Roman centurion at Cz/area, were at length inſtructed, That 
the Gentiles were to be fellow-heirs, and of the ſame body, and par- 
takers of G prom in Chrift, by the goſpel, they no longer made 
any ſeruple to inſtruct and baptize the Gentiles. The nations 
being thus, according to the antient prophecy of Jacob, gathered 


to the Maſſiab, the ſceptre about the ſame time departed from Judah, the 
| | M m 3 15 Jerus 
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Fews being no longer allowed to govern themſelves by their | 


own laws. . 
Marcellus, whom Vitellius had truſted with the government 
of Fudza, was ſucceeded by Marullus, ſent from Rome by Caius, 
who, at the ſame time, gave to Agrippa, the grandſon of Her 
the Great by his ſon Ariſtobulus, the tetrarchy of his late uncle 
Philip, adding to it that of Abilene in Syria. Agrippa, during 
the reign of Tiberius, had experienced a variety of fortunes, 
both at Rome, where he was brought up, and in Judæa; and 
upon the acceſſion of Caius to the imperial throne, was confined 


in priſon at Rome, and loaded with chains. Having continued 


a year with Caius, who had conferred on him the title of king 
Agrippa embarked for Fudea, and in his way landed at Alexandria, 
where he was affronted by the Alexandrians, Flaccus the gover- 
nor cohniving at their inſolence from his hatred to the Jews, 
whom he was then perſecuting in that city. 

Herod Antipas, who had formerly treated Agrippa with great 
contempt, was now ſtung with envy upon his arrival in Judæa 
with the title of king; and being continually teized by his wife 
Herodias, at length took a journey to Rome, to obtain the ſame 
title from the emperor, Herodias accompanying him thither, in 
hopes of aſſiſting him in his ſuit. Ag ippa, however, ſending 
Fortunatus, one of his freedmen, and accuſing him of being con- 
cerned in a conſpiracy which Sezanus, the miniſter of Tiberius, 


had lately formed againſt that emperor, he was ſtripped of his 


tetrarchy, and ſent into baniſhment to Lyons, in France, whither 
Herodias alſo accompanied him. Caius gaye both his tetrarchy 
and all his treaſures to Agrippa, after Herod had enjoyed the 
former 43 years, | | 

Meanwhile Caius having taken it into his head to cauſe his 
ſtatue to be ſet up in the very ſanctuary of the temple, ſent or- 
ders to Petronius, then governor of Syria, to ſee it executed, 
and to have a number of troops ready, to prevent any obſtruc- 
tion from the Fetus. Petronius accordingly aſſembled his army 


in the neighbourhood of Ptolemais; which giving an alarm to 


the Jews, he was forced to tell them the orders he had received. 
They, inthe humbleſtmanner, aſſured him, that they would ſooner 
hazard the loſs of all that was dear to them, even their lives, than 
ſuffer their temple to be thus profaned, The remonſtrances of 
the governor had no effect upon them to divert them from their 
fixed reſolution. They begged they might have leave to try to 
mollify the emperor, by an embaſly. Petronius, however, ad- 
viſed them not to let their reluctance be ſo much as ſuſpected at 
the Roman court ; but wrote himſelf to the emperor, informing 
him, that he met with difficulties in the execution of his or- 
ders, thro' want of proper hands for the work, and on account 
of ſome other obſtructions. Cams was highly exaſperated by 
this letter; and Agrippa, who was then at Rome, coming into 

is preſence as he was reading it, he faid to him, Lor 
& Jewiſh ſubjects are ſtrange creatures to refuſe to acknowlege 
< me fox à god, and to provoke my reſentment againſt _ | 
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te had commanded the ſtatue of Jupiter to be ſet up in their 
« temple, and they have, it ſeems, oppoſed it, and raiſed a kind 
« of univerſal „ SP 

Theſe threatening words ſo affected Agrippa, that, after try- 
ing in vain to keep himſelf up, he fell ine 2 ſwoon, and 9 
carried off into his own palace, where he continued in a weak 
condition till the third day, when he wrote a long and pathetic 


letter to the emperor, interceding for his nation. The letter : 
e has inſerted at length in his hiſtory, made ſome 4 
jon upon the emperor in favour of the Jews; and lich 1 
Arippa having entertained him, a few days after, at a ſump- to alter his 
tuous feaſt, Caius, when he was well heated with wine, pro- beſo rio. 


impre 


miſed to grant him whatever he ſhould aſk. Agrippa then eg- 
ed that he would lay aſide his reſolution of ſetting up the ſtatue 
in the temple of Feruſalem. The petition, which thewed not 
only the ere diſintereſtedneſs, but alſo the moſt unfeigned 
love for his country and religion, had ſuch an effect on that 
emperor, that he wrote immediately to his governor, that if 
his ſtatue was not already ſet up, he ſhould forbear doing 


it; adding, that he had altered his deſign, out of friendſhip 


to Agrippa. However, the lightneſs of his temper ſoon made 


him repent of his complaiſance to him; ſo that he deſigned to 
have made a ſecond attempt unknown to him; but was cut off, 


before he could put his deſign in execution. 
Agrippa having contributed to the ſucceſſion of Claudius, that The fa- 
emperor in return confirmed to him all the grants of Caius, „our of 
gave him Judæa, Samaria, and the ſouthern parts of Idumæa, Camus 
entered into a ſolemn alliance with him, and made ſeveral edicts ;, Arippa. 


in favour of the Fes. At his requeſt he alſo gave the kingdom 
of Chalcis to his brother Herod. Agrippa had the honours of 
the conſulſhip, and Herod thoſe of the prætorſhip, conferred 
upon him. Both were intitled to enter into the ſenate, and to 
pay their compliments to the emperor in Greet, which was 
uſually done in Latin. | | 

Agrippa ſoon after returned into his kingdom, where he 
ſhewed a more extraordinary attachment to the Jeoiſb religion 
than any of his predeceſſors. He depoſed! Theophilus from the 
high prieſthood, and gave it to Simon Cantharys. He diveſted 


him of it ſoon after, to beſtow it on Jonathan the ſon of Annas, 


who had already enjoyed it after Caiaphas but he modeſtly re- 
fuling it, as thinking himſelf ſufficiently honoured in having 
once enjoyed that dignity, the king conferred it upon his bro- 
ther Matthias. Agrippa was not only a zealous obſerver of the 
jewiſh religion, but was alſo an excellent prince, and de- 
ighted in acts of generoſity and clemency. He enlarged and 
beautified Feruſalem ; but was prevented from IG it by 
an order. from Claudius. As he was very fond of p 


from the time of St. Paul's converſion, ſeem to have been very 
quiet at Feruſalem. The firſt who fell a victim to the king's 
popular zeal, was James, wy fp Boanerges, whom he _—_ 
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the Jerviſh nation, he began to perſecute the Chriſtians, who, 5 
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Peter mi- to be beheaded. Having alſo apprehended Peter, he cauſed him 
raculouſly to be impriſoned, with the deſign to have cut him off immedi- 
delivered. ately after the feaſt of the paſſover, which fell that year on the 
' 15th of April, in the 44th year of the Chriſtian æra. Pere. 
was guarded by no leſs than fixteen ſoldiers, and was chained 
to his dungeon, and to ſome of his guards: but on the ye 
night before his deſigned martyrdom, an angel came and awake 
him out of a ſound fleep, knocked off his fetters, opened the 
riſon door, and, without the guards once perceiving it, carried 
him quite out. : 

Agrippa finding himſelf diſappointed in his wicked deſign, 
commanded the keepers to be put to death, as ſuppoſing them 
acceſſary to the apoſtle's eſcape, and ſoon after went to Cæſa- 
rea. While he was here, the ambaſſadors of Tyre and Sidon 
came to ſollicit an accommodation of ſome difference that had 
lately happened between their ſtates and the king. Agrippa, 
tho? highly diſpleaſed with them, appointed them a day of au- 
dience; and being dreſſed in his royal robes, and ſeated on his 
throne, made ſuch an oration, as the flattering multitude called 

Aeripta's the ſpeech of a God, and not of a man. The king approving 
dreadful inſtead of checking their impious flattery, was inſtantly ſmote 
death. by the angel of the Lord with a dreadful diſeaſe, of which he 
died in great torments hve days after, . being eaten of worms, 
even before his death. He left a fon of the ſame name, who 
was then but 17 years old, and had been brought up at Rome, 
| and three daughters. He died in the 54th year of his age, and 
| the 7th of his reign. 
Judæa Claudius propoſed to beſtow the kingdom on his ſon; but was 
again diſſuaded from it by his courtiers, on pretence that he was too 
made a Young to be truſted with the care of ſuth a nation. 2 gn 
province. being: therefore, again made a province, Cuſpius Fadus was 
ſent governor, being ordered to a eie but in concert with 
| Marſus governor of Syria, and to puniſh the inhabitants of Cæ- 
ſarea and Samaria for the indignities they had offered to the me- 
mory of the late king, It was about this time that the famine 
foretold by Agabus, a Chriſtian prophet, began to rage; againſt 
| . which the new churches, plagted at Antioch and other places, 
| ſent the believers a liberal ſupply, by the hands of Paul and 


Barnabas. 4 of 
. Fadus ſup- Fadus, ſoon after his arrival in Fudza, ſuppreſſed the banditti, of 
| preſſes the who were by that time grown very numerous and powerful, He T0 
banditti, alſo quelled an inſurrection which the eus had raiſed againſt m 
& the inhabitants of Philadelphia, or Rabbah of the Ammonites. te 
Caſſius Longinus ſucceeding Marſus in the government of Syria, dr 
he came to Feruſalem, and inſiſted upon the pontifical veſtments T 
being put into his poſſeſſion, to be kept as formerly in the for- wi 
treſs of Antonia: but the Fews having ſent an embaſſy to Clau- co 
dius, obtained from him, that the ſacred robes ſhould be left in te; 

65 eee of the high prieſt, as it had been granted fix years 
before. Herod king of Chalcis, at the ſame time, obtained of dr 
the emperor the ſuperintendancy of both the temple and ſa- ff 
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diſperſed by the Roman troops. One impoſtor was no ſooner 
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cred treaſury, together with the authority of naming whom he 
would to the pontifical dignity. After Herod's death, youn 
Arippa obtained the ſame grant for himſelf, and enjoyed it ti 
the time of the Jeroiſb war. 
During the government of Fadus, one Theudas, an impoſtor, Tgeudas 
drew great numbers of deluded Fews after him, bidding them an impoſ. 
follow him beyond Jordan, and promiſing that he would divide tor. be- 
the waters of that river, as Jeſbua had done, by his ſingle word. Loaded: 
Fadus ſent ſome troops of horſe and foot after him, diſperſe 
his followers, and having taken the impoſtor, cauſed him to be | 
put to death. | ; | 

Cuſpius was ſoon after ſucceeded by Tiberius Alexander, an 
apoſtate Ferw, one of whoſe firſt exploits was the beheading of 
the two ſons of Judas Calilæus, the head of the Gaulonitiſp ſect. 
About the ſame time Herod king of Chalcis depoſed Foſeph the 
ſon of Cami, and gave the prieſthood to Ananias the fon of Ze- 
bedeus. He died ſoon after, in the 8th year of Claudius, who 
gave his kingdom to young Agrippa, in prejudice of Ari/tobulus, 
the eldeſt ſon of the deceaſed. 

Ventidius Cumanus, the ſucceſſor of Tiberius Alexander, gave The Jews 
riſe to thoſe troubles which ended in the ruin of the Jer inſulted 
nation. One of his ſoldiers, who was placed as a guard at the by a He- 


the temple during the paſſover, had the impudence to expoſe his a» ſol- 


nudity to open fight ; and when the Fews comps of the dier. 
indignity offered, not only to the nation, but to God, Cumanus, An. Chr: 
inſtead of puniſhing the offender, drew together all his troops, 48. 
which ſo terrified the Jews, that they fled in the greateſt fright ' 
and confuſion z inſomuch, that upwards of 10,000 were ſtifled 10,000 of 
to death by their running over one another in the narrow paſ- them kil- 
ſages that led to and from the temple. The copies of Euſebius led. 
and St. Ferom ſay 30,000. Some Fervs of Galilee, ſoon after, 
being inſulted by the Samaritans as they were going to one of 
the teaſts at gn, Cumanus refuſed to do them juſtice : 
upon which the matter was carried before Quadratus governor 
of Syria, who ſent both parties to Rome, and Cumanus with 
them. There the Samaritans were condemned to die, and Cu- 
manus was ſent into baniſhment. oF 
The next governor of Judæa was Claudius Felix, the brother Felix go⸗ 
of Pallas the emperor's chief favourite, under whom the affairs vernor of 
of Judæa ran into greater confuſion. The land ſwarmed with . 
robbers ; and within the city were falſe prophets and pretended An. Chr. 
miracle-mongers, who were ever blowing the coals of diſcon- 5. 
tent and ſedition ; ſo that a day ſcarcely paſſed in which ſome 
dreadful execution was not made of ſome of thoſe miſcreants. 
There were alſo great numbers of aſſaiſins, or zealots, who 
went into public places with daggers under their cloaks, and 
committed the moſt horrid murders and butcheries, under pre- 
tence of zeal for their religion and liberties. | 
One of their pretended Saviours, who came from Egypt, Falſe Meſ- 
drew after him above 30,000 men, who were, however, ſoon ſiahs. 


gone 
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one than another ſtarted up; but Felix, inſtead of puniſh; 
or ſeditious only, exerciſed his cruelties on all indiſertmin ns 
whom his avarice or reſentment marked out for deftruQion. 
Jonathan, the late high poets gently remonſtrating againſt his 
proceedings, Felix cauſed him to be aſſaſſinated; which praQtice 
immediately after became very frequent, the Few chiefs, and 
even the pontifs, making no ſcruple to hire the affaflins, or 
zealots, to rid. themſelves of any perſons that were obnoxious 
to them. Feliæ e Drufilla, the daughter of the late 
king Agrippa, to forſake her huſband, Azizus king of Emeſa 
| and to *. married to him, tho a Pagan, and one of the work 
Paul of that kind. When the apoſtle St. Paul was brought before 
reaches him, and made that noble diſcourſe on juſtice, temperance, 
fore Fe- and a judgment to come, he himſelf was then made ſenſible of 
8 his crimes; for his conſcience ſtung him ſo feelingly, that he 
An. Chr. could not forbear trembling. He ſent afterwards ſeveral times 
60, for St. Paul, not to be inſtructed in the truths of Chriſtianity, 
but in hopes of receiving a bribe from him. After near two 
years, finding. himſelf diſappointed, and ready to be recalled 
from his government, he left his priſoner in bonds, to ingratiate 
himſelf with the Fews. - 5 | 
Feſtus foc- When Portius Feſtus, his ſucceſſor, arrived at Tudaa, the 
ceeds Fe- prieſts had begun a civil war among themſelves, the occaſion of 
bis. which ſeems to have been the frequent depoſitions of the pon- 
An. Chr. tifs, and their pretenſions afterwards to a greater ſhare of the 
62. tythes than the inferior prieſts could afford them. Each party 
uſed to go along accompanied with a troop of the Sicarii, who 
had frequent ſhirmiſhes, and filled both city and country, even 
the very temple ſometimes, with blood. Fęſtus, during his 
ſhort government, was almoſt wholly employed in ſuppreſſing 
the bloody diſſenſions of the prieſts, the numerous bands of 
robbers in the country, and the ſeditious Ferws, who took every 
opportunity to aſſaſſinate the Romans. Paul being brought be- 
fore him at Cz/area, he pronounced him innocent of any capital 
crime, after a full hearing of both ſides. 

Paul de-. Heſius, however, being willing to oblige the Jews, who ſtil 
ſends him- inſiſted that his crimes deſerved death, propoſed to Paul to go 
ſelf before to Jeruſalem to be tried; but Paul, knowing the malice of his 
Feſtus enemies, appealed to Czjar. Agrippa and his ſiſter Berenice 
coming to wait on Fzfus, Paul was again allowed to ſpeak for 
himſelf before them, and made ſuch a noble defence, that 
Feſtus acquitted him of every fault, except that of having 
turned his brain with too much learning : ens, "2 conſcious 
of the truth and force of his reaſoning, owned himſelf almoſt 
convinced by him. Soon after, Agrippa having built a palace 
at Jeruſalem which overlooked the courts of the temple, a dif- 
ference happened betwixt him and the Jews, who, on that ac- 
count, ſent deputies to Rome, where they obtained leave to 
2 a wall, to obſtruct the vicgy of the temple from Agrippas 

Pace, 5 . | | 


Haul 
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Feſtus dying towards the latter end of this year, Nero nomi- 413; 
i, to ſucceed him. Before the — of Albinus, — 


Ananus, a proud ſadducee, on whom Agrippa had conferred the Feflus. 


high prieſthood, aſſembled a council, who condemned James 

the »poſtle and biſhop of Feruſalem, with ſome other Chri ians, 

to be ſtoned to death; which ſentence was accordingly exe- 

cuted. Albinus, on this account, upon his arrival at Aexan- 

dria, writing a threatening letter to the pontif, Agri pa imme- 

diately conferred that dignity on 7eſus the fon of Damneus. 

The new governor, upon his arrival in Judæa, was at great 

pains to ſuppreſs the bands of robbers, who were now become 

very numerous and daring. e 
hilſt theſe harraſſed the country, Agrippa occaſioned new Violent 

diſturbances in the city, by conferring the high prieſthood on factions 

Feſus the ſon of Gamaliel, who, having got an eſcort of armed and com- 

men, had ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, not only with his predeceſſor, but motions 

with the inferior 17 7 7 who were often plundered of all they among the 

had, and reduced to the loweſt miſery. About this time, the eus. 

work of the temple being quite finiſhed, and 18,000 hands at 

once diſcharged, a propoſal was made to Agrippa to employ 

them in taking down the old gallery of the temple, 400 cu- 

bits high, and rebuilding it anew. Agrippa not conſenting to 

the propoſal, the greateſt number of the workmen joined 

themſelves to the banditti, and ſupported themſelves by 

plundering, | 

Aubinus, after governing two years, was ſucceeded by Geſſivs The ty-? 

Horus, the laſt and worit governor that ever Judæa had. He rannical 

behaved with the greateſt cruelty and rapacity, and made no govern- 

ſcruple to countenance the banditti, upon receiving part of ment of 

their plunder. That his oppreſſions and murders might not be Gy/ius Fla. 

enquired into, he wanted to provoke the Zewws to an open rebel- 2s. 

lion, in which he fected to his with, a war being kindled 

thro' his means which ended with the total ruin of the Jewiſb 

nation. Great numbers of the Jews, to avoid the cruel ty- 

ranny of Fiorus, abandoned their native country; while thoſe 

who ſtaid behind made their complaints to Ceſtius Gallus, go- 

vernor of Syria, who came to Jeruſalem at the paſſover. Ce/trus 

only undertook for Fl:rus that he ſhould behave better for the 

future, and ſet_ himſelf about computing the number of the 

Jerus that were at Jeruſalem, by that of the lambs which were 

offered at that feſfival. By that computation the whole was 

found to amount to 2,556,000; but F/ephus thinks that they 

rather amounted to 3,000,000. : 

Nero, about this time, deciding a controverſy which had been The cauſe 
for ſome years in ſuſpence, between the Syrians and the Fews, of the 
about the city of Cæſarea, which he now decreed to be a Greek yh 
city, the Jets every-where reſolved to have recourſe to arms. War. 
Agrippa, endeavourin by a long ſpeech to appeaſe the rioters in An. Chr. 

eruſalem, was pelted 5 them with ſtones, and obliged to leave 67. 
the city. He ſent 3000 men to the heads of the Jetos, to help 
them to quell the ſedition; which they earneſtly 3 
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his whole army in order of battle, they abandoned all the 
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to effect, but without ſucceſs ; for Flarus, who rejoiced at the 
diforders, refuſed to affift them, The mutinous ſpirit ſoon 
ſpread over the kingdom, where nothing was to be ſeen but 
robberies, murders, and all manner of cruelties; cities and 
villages being filled with dead bodies of every age, ſex, and 
quality. The Jews, wherever they got the better of the Syri- 
ans and Romans, retaliated their cruelties ; for which, vaſt num. 
bers of their peaceful brethren were maſlacred in their places of 
abode. The Cæſareans fell ſuddenly on thoſe of their city, and 
maſſacred 20,000 of them; 20,000 were murdered at Ptolrmai; 
and go, ooo at Alexandria. Florus alſo flew 3,500 perſons at 
J and ſeized many others, whom he cauſed to be 
whipt. and crucified, tho ſome of them had been honoured 
with the Roman knighthood. Berenice, the ſiſter of Agrippa, 
interceded in vain for the priſoners, going barefoot to the tri- 
bunal of Florus: but he did not vouchſafe her the leaſt token of 
reſpect; ſo that before ſhe could recover her palace, ſhe wa 
in danger of being torn to pieces by his ſoldiers. | 

A great number of aſlalins, joining themſelves to the ſedi- 
tious, beat the Romans out of the fortreſſes of Maſſada, Antonia, 
and the towers of Phaſael, Mariamne, and others; killing al 
that oppoſed them. They next ſet fire to the palaces of Agrippa 
and Brrenice, of the high prieſt Ananias, and of his brother 
Ezechias. They choſe Umabem, one of the ſons of Judas, 
chief of the Gaulonites, for their leader, he having come to 
2 with a conſiderable number of aſſaſſins, or zealots, 

e was ſoon murdered, and was ſucceeded by his nephew Elaa- 
zar, who obliged the Romans to ſurrender, on a capitulation of 
having their lives granted to them; but afterwards murdered 
them. The Greeks of Scythopolis retaliated this treachery on the 
22 of that city, 13, ooo of whom they murdered, tho' they 

ad generouſly offered to ſtand by them-againſt their brethren, 
who were then beſieging them. 

The revolted Jews, having carried their conqueſts beyond 
Fordan, took the fortreſſes of Macheron and Cypris, the laſt of 
which they razed to the ground, after having put all the Ro- 
mans to the ſword. Their progreſs at length rouzing Ceſius 
Gallus, governor of Syria, he entered JFudea with a powerful 
army, burned all the towns and villages in his way, and ma{- 


facred all the Fews whom he met with. About the feaſt of 


tabernacles he encamped, with about 20, ooo foot and 5000 
horſe, at Gibeon, within fix miles of Jeruſalem; which the 
Jetus no ſooner heard, than they armed themſelves, and went 
and attacked him, and gained ſome advantage over him, 
Agrippa joining him, ſent two of his chief captains to the re- 
bels, offering them a pardon and ſome terms of peace ; but one 
of the officers was killed by them, and the other very nat- 
rowly eſcaped. Ce/tivs, a few days after, attacked them, 
and drove them almoſt to Jeruſalem ; and then advancing with 


oute! 


| 
; 
1 
| 


outer quarters of the city, and retired to the inner cincture near 
the temple. ; | 

C:ſtius immediately beſieged them; but Flrus corrupting Chins 
ſome of his generals, he Was by them perſuaded to march off ; raiſes oh 
when the Jews harraſſed his rear, and having ſlain 4000 of his ſiege = 
foot and 40 horſe, made themſelves maſters of a great part of 55 ww 
his baggage. The Jeros now ſet themſelves about purſuing the ple and 
propereſt means of carrying on the war againſt the Romans; and e. 


chuſing ſome of their braveſt chiefs to command in the ſeveral can- wich loſs 


tons and fortreſſes of 7udza, Foſephus the hiſtorian, a brave ewifh 
prieſt of conſiderable rank, was appointed governor of the two 
Galilzees, The government of Feruſalem was intruſted to Ana- 
ms and Joſeph the ſon of Gorion; and Eleazar was appointed 
governor of Idumaa. Meanwhile ſuch diſſenſions prevailed 
among the Fews, that great numbers of the better ſort, fore- 
ſeeing the ſad effects of the Roman reſentment, forſook the 
city; and the Chriſtians, mindful of their Saviour's warning, 
retired to Pella, a city on the other fide Fordan, whither the war 
„„ e Fes whil : Ach 
zro hearing of the revolt of the Zews while he was in Achaia, % 

ordered Pofpalin, who was then with him, and had already ſig- 4. — 
nalized himſelf in Germany and Britain, to march with a pow- Judæa. 
erful army into Judæa. Yeſpaſian having ſent his ſon Titus to 
fetch the fifth and tenth legions from Alexandria 2 
aſſembled his forces in Syria, where he was joined b ippa. 
Great numbers of the Jes being now in arms, a body > 
made an attempt upon Aſcalon; but they were repulſed, with 
the loſs of 10,000 men. Notwithſtanding this loſs, they made a 
ſecond attempt, when almoſt the ſame number of them were 
again cut off, | 

Veſpaſian, in the very beginning of the next year, having 
ſent ſome ſuccours to Sepphoris in Galilee, which adhered to the 
Romans, advanced with his army to Ptolemais, where he was 
joined by Titus, at the head of a body of troops. His army, 
with this reinforcement, amounting to 60,000 men, all excel- 
lently diſciplined, he entered Galilee; and having burnt Ca- 


dara, marched to beſiege Fotapa. TFoſephus governor of Ga- 


like went into Jotapa before the Romans inveſted it, and de- 


fended it, with great bravery and vigour, forty-ſeven days, in 
ſpite of the utmoſt efforts of the beſiegers. The city was at He takes 
length taken by aſſault, and put to fire and ſword, when all the Jaraba. 


Fetus were either ſlain or made priſoners. There were reckoned 


49,200 of the former, and only 1200 of the latter, among whom 


was Foſephus. Veſpaſian propoſed to fend him in chains to gh, 


Nero; which when Joſephus. underſtood, he deſired to have the made pri- 


A 


liberty to ſpeak to the general: and being introduced to him, 
he addreſſed him in ae A to this effect: My meſlage to you, 
* being from the God of Heaven, is of much greater concern 
* to you than the diſpoſal of me as your priſoner. The in- 


© terval between Nero's death and your ſucceeding him is 1 
ſmal 4 


ſoner. 
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& ſmall, that I already look upon you as emperor, and your ſon 
& Titus as your Py ſucceſſor. Keep me only as your priſoner 
& and if you find that I have abuſed God's name, in promiſing 
< you from him the empire of the world, then puniſh me wii} 
& the ſevereſt death.” Veſpaſian took him at his word, uſed 
him with the greateſt reſpect and generoſity ; but cauſed him 
{till to be kept a cloſe priſoner. This prediction of the Fewij 
hiſtorian to the Roman general is confirmed by Suetonius and 
Dio Caſſius. A few days before the ſtorming of Fotapa, Trajan 
took the city of Japha; but gave the honour of the laſt af. 
fault to Titus. Upon their entering the place, the Faphians 


held out an obſtinate ſtreet-hght for fix hours; but bein 
at length overpowered, all the men were put to the ſword} 


and the women and children carried away priſoners. The Ro- 


mans reduced ſeveral other cities in Galilee, with a rapid 
progreſs; but Giſcala and Gamala ſtood a ſiege of fevers] 


months. | 


Two del- * 


peratefac- 
tions in 


T udea. 


The taking of theſe two cities compleating the conqueſt of 
Galilee, Veſpaſian and Titus gave their troops ſome reſpite be- 
fore they went to beſiege Feru/alem. Many of the Fews, now 
foreſeeing the. ruinous conſequences of the war, propoſed 2 
ſpeedy ſubmiſſion. Another, by far the moſt numerous party, 
which was compoſed of men of the vileſt character, who pre- 


tended to be of the Gaulonittfh ſect, oppoſed all peaceable mea- 
ſures with the greateſt obſtinacy. Theſe were proud, cruel, 
and rapacious, and committed the moſt horrid and unnatural 
crimes, under pretence of religion; which obliged the con- 
trary party to riſe up likewiſe in arms, to defend themſelves 
from their profligate countrymen, from whom they ſuffered 
unſpeakably more than from the exaſperated Romans. Theſe 


wretches, who took the name of Zealots, began to exerciſe 


their cruelty, in plundering and maſſacring all that oppoſed 


them in the country round about ; after which they entered 
eruſalem, with Zechariah and Eleazar at their head. They 


ſeized and garriſoned the temple, from whence they allied out, 
and committed the vileſt outrages and butcheries. Ananus, 
who had been high prieſt a few years before, perſuaded 


the people to take up arms, and attack thoſe factious vil- 


lains. The engagement was fierce and obſtinate a conſiderable 
time; but Ananus at length forced them out of the outer 


An army 
of ldume- 
ans enters 


Jeruſalem. 


4 


4 44” „ 


eincture of the temple, and cloſely beſieged them in the in- 
ner. They called in the [dumaans to their aſſiſtance; but 
Ananus refuſed to admit thoſe foreigners within the walls. 
However, on the night of their arrival before Feruſalem, 2 
dreadful ſtorm ariſing, accompanied with thunder and light- 
ning and an earthquake, the Zealots ſawed the bolts and 
hinges of the temple gates without being heard, and forcing 
the guards of the beſiegers, let in the Idumæans, to the number 
of 20,000, £ | 
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liberty 2000 priſoners. 


of the people. Mean while a new gang of robbers aroſe in A third 


of Gelaſa, who to encreaſe his numbers, promiſed liberty to 
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The profligate party, being thus ſtrengthened, committed the 

moſt horrid cruelties on their late oppoſers. They put great 
numbers of them to death by the moſt exquiſite tortures that 

could be invented. Twelve thouſand perſons of noble extrac- Horrid | 
tion, and 1n the flower of their age, were thus butchered, and butcheries 'F 
among them the brave 4nanus, and Feſus the ſon of Gamaliel. commit= | 
The zealots now carried their fury and cruelty to ſuch an ted. 
heighth, that the whole nation trembled at their very name. | | 
None dared to be ſeen or heard to weep or cry for the murder 4 
of their neareſt relations, nor even to give them burial. The | 
Idumeans at length inveighing againſt the maſſacring of ſuch 
numbers of worthy perſons indiſcriminately, the zealots ſet up 
a kind of court of judicature in the temple, that they might 
murder with a ſhew of juſtice. Zechariah, the fon of Baruch, 
was one of the firſt that was brought before this mock court; i 
but he defended himſelf with ſuch intrepidity, that the judges 

ronounced him innocent; at which the zealots were ſo exaſpe- 
rated, that they murdered him on the ſpot, and then drove the 
judges from their ſeats as perſons unfit for their purpoſe. The 
Idumæauns, aſhamed to act any longer in concert with ſuch bloody 
aſſaſſins, retired into their own country, after having ſet at 
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The zealots, from this time, gave themſelves a looſe to the 
moſt inhuman barbarities, and after butchering all perſons of 
any diſtinction or character, they began to vent their rage on 
the common people. It was a capital crime to have once 
ſeemed to oppoſe them: to be inactive, was to be a ſpy upon 
them. Not to applaud their vileſt actions, was to be diſaf- 
fected; and to be either rich, or ſuſpected to be ſo, or to be 
diſliked by them, was crime enough to deſerve death. This 
obliged many of the Fews to forſake Jeruſalem, and to ſeek 
ſhelter under the Romans, who continued all this while unactive 
at Cæſarea, Veſpaſian ſuffering his men to refreſh themſelves, as 
he ſaw the Jeius ſo earneſtly bent on inteſtine broils and maſſa- 
cres, which would quickly weaken their ſtrength. 

Every thing ſucceeded to his wiſh. The zealots, after hav- The yes. 
ing maſſacred or driven away the oppoſite party, began to turn jots divid- 
their ſwords againſt each other. ohn, of the city of Ciſchala, ed into 
a wretch of unparalleled ambition, drew the moſt profligate of to fac. 
the zealots into his party, and the other chiefs having formed tions. 
an oppoſite faction, the two parties were continually either 
ſkirmiſhing with each other, or plundering the poor remains 


the country, who plundered, burned, and maſſacred every arty com- 
where, and carried their plunder into the ſtrong fortreſs of poſed of 
Maſſada, which they had ſeized. One Simon, the ſon of Go- robbers. 
rias, was their leader, a bold ambitious young man, a native 


all the ſlaves, and proportionable encouragements to all the _ | 
freemen that ſhould join him. By this means he ſoon ſaw | 
himſelf at the head of a conſiderable army, and great * | 
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'of Fews, even of ſome diſtinction, were glad to put themſelyes 
under his protection. Res | 

Simon turned his arms againſt the zealots, whom he defeated 

and put to flight; but not thinking himelf ſtrong enough to 

attempt the . of Jerg alem, he invaded Idumæa with an 

ein- army of 20,000 men. Ihe {dumeans aſſembled 25, ooo, and 

vaded by gave him battle; but after both parties had fought from morn. 

& zon the ing to hight, neither party could claim the victory. Sin 

chief of ſoon after found means to have that country betrayed to him 

the rob- by a treacherous Iaumæan, who delivered up their forces to 

bers. him. By the conqueſt of that province, which he ravaged in 

a cruel manner, he became more dreadful than ever to the 

zealots, who contented themſelves with laying ambuſhes for 

him in all the paſſes, in one of which they took his wife pri. 

ſoner. Simon no ſooner heard the news of his wife's captivity, 

than he poſted with his army to the very gates of Jeruſalem, 

and ſo terrified the enemy, that they were glad to ſend him his 

wife again. Having recovered her, he returned to Idumæa, 

where he committed ſo many cruelties, that the inhabitants 

left the country to his mercy and fled to 2 his troops 

however purſuing them to the very walls of that metropolis. 

Simon ad- About the ſame time thoſe [/dumeans who had entered into 

mitted in- the ſervice of John of Gr/chala, not being longer able to bear 

to Jeruſa- his tyranny, revolted againſt him, killed a great number of his 

dem. men, plundered his palace, and forced him to retire into the 

| temple. The 21 0 imagining that he would ſally out in the 

night and ſet fire to the city, let in Simon and his troops to 

oppoſe thoſe of John and his zealots. Simon was no ſooner in 

poſſeſſion of the city, than he began to exert his authorit 

0 both parties equally. He made a bold aſſault again 


ohn and his party, but being as ſtoutly repulſed, he contented 

imſelf for the preſent with keeping them cloſely beſieged in 
the temple. Placidus, in the mean time, with a detachment 
of the Roman army, killed 15, ooo of the factious Fews, who 
endeavoured to prevent him from taking poſſeffion of Gadara, 
He ſoon after reduced all that part of Jadæa which lies on the 

eaſt ſide of the Fordan, except the caſtle of Machæron. 

Feſpaſian In the beginning of the following ſpring, Veſpaſian ravaged 
ravages and plundered great part of Idumæa, and leaving garriſons in 
Qlumea. ſome fortreſſes, returned to Cæſarea, where his ſon Titus joined 
| him. He had been ſent by his father to Rome, to compliment 
'Galba who ſucceeded Nero in the empire; but upon his arrival 
at Greece, hearing that Galba was murdered after a reign of 
ſeven months, and that Otho was declared emperor, he failed 
back to Cz/area. About the beginning of June, Veſpaſian and 
Titus led their army againſt Feruſalem, whilſt Cereals, one of 
their chief generals, laid waſte the upper /dumea with a con- 
ſiderable body of troops. The emperor Otho in the mean time 
being dead, and Vitellius, a moſt worthlefs wretch, having ſuc- 
ceeded him, the armies in the eaſt, in oppoſition to him, de- 
clared Veſpaſian emperor, and their choice a few months — 
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a5 confirmed by the Roman ſenate. Veſpaſian now recalling He is cho- 
65 mind the prophecy of Jſephus, not only . him his Kb ſen empe- 
ty, but recompenſed him for his faithfulneſs to him with many ror, and 
2 favours. Having committed the management of the commits 
war againſt the Zews to his ſon Titus, he ſet out for Alexan- the con- 
dria, with the deſign of paſſing from thence to Itah. duct of the 

The Fewiſh di enſions, in the mean time, encreaſed; one war to 
Eleazar, a perſon of the ſacerdotal order, formed a new party Titus. 


by drawing over to him a conſiderable number of John of Giſ- A new 


cala's men. With this new party he ſeized on the court of faction in 
the prieſts, and confined John to that of the Iſraelites. Eleazar Jeruſalem, 
kept the avenues ſo well guarded, that none were admitted in- 
to that part of the 2 but thoſe who went thither to offer 
facrifices ; and it was by theſe offerings chiefly, that he main- 
tained himfelf and his men. "Theſe three parties not only 
murdered and maſlacred one another, but in their rage and 
madneſs deſtroyed. the proviſions which might have ſerved the 
city for ſeveral years. | 

Mean while Titus advanced with his army againſt the city, 71tus in- 
and having received a great many auxiliaries from Agrippa, Soe- yeſts that 
mus, Antiochus, and the Arabs, he encamped within three miles city. 
of the walls. The city was about four miles in circuit, and 
was fortified on every fide with a triple wall, except where it 
was fenced with deep vallies, having, beſides the caſtle of 4n- 
tania, the fortreſs of Acra, the towers on mount Sion, the tem- 
ple, and feveral other fortreſſes almoſt impregnable. It was 
now the beginning of April, and near the feaſt of the paſſover, 
to which there was a greater reſort of Jetus this year than had 
ever been known. T:tus having narrowly eſcaped in attempt- 
ing to reconnoitre the city, cauſed his army to approach with- 
in ſeven furlongs of the walls, in order to begin the ſiege in 
form. His own legion encamped on the mount of Olives, but 
was of a ſudden ſo vigorouſly attacked by the Jes, that they 
were in danger of being all cut to pieces if Titus had not timely. 
ſuccoured them. | | | ; 
The three factions ſeeing themſelves beſieged by ſo powerful The three 
an army and ſo brave a general, propoſed to lay aſide all pri- factions 
vate feuds, and join together in a vigorous defence againſt the aflift each 
common enemy. This union, however, was of no long con- other in 
tinuance ; for on the feaſt of the paſſover, when Eleazar had- defending 
opened the avenues of his court -to the great concourſe that the place, 
went thither to ſacrifice, John of Giſcala found means to ſlide 
in ſome of his men with ſwords hid under their cloaks, who 
unexpectedly fell on Eleazar's party and the reſt of the people, 
filled the court of the prieſts with blood, and took poſſeſſion of 
the place. Eleazar's men, by this impious ſtratagem, being al- 
moſt all cut off, thoſe wha remained, together with their chief, 
ſubmitted to John, who had now no enemy but Simon within 
the walls. When they were not employed againſt the Romans, 
oy were continually aſſaulting each other, ſeeming not in the 
leaſt affected with the diſmal ſtate of their affairs. 


Vor. I, 8 N n Titus 
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The Jews Titus having twice made offers of peace to the beficocy: 
reject of- which they rejected with ſcorn, 5 aver the de 0 1 


peace, taken ſome machines from Ce/tius, now placed them on the 


execution with them, till they were better inſtructed by fome 
Roman deſerters. The Roman legionaties, however, made 
dreadful havock, the leaſt ſtones they threw being near 100 
weight, which the engines caſt with great force to the diſtance 
The firſt of two furlongs. About a fortnight after the beginning of the 
wall poſ- fiege, the Romans made a breach in the outer wall, by which 
ſeſſed by they entered, the Jews at the ſame time retiring within the 
the Ro- fecond encloſure. Titus cauſed one of the towers of the ſecond- 
mans, wall to be battered, and in five days made à breach by which 
his troops got within the ſecond wall, As he was bent on 
ſaving the city, he would not ſuffer any greater breach to be 
made in the wall, or any of the ſtreets to be demoliſhed; fo 
that his troops being ſoon after attacked by Simon, ſuffered 

conſiderably on account of the narrowneſs of the breach. The 
The ſe= Romans having rectified this overſight, renewed the attack withvi- 
cond wall gour, and four days after again got poſſeſſion of the ſecond wall, 
alſotaken. The city being crowded with people, a famine began to 
The great prevail, which was followed by a peſtilence. As theſe two 
miſery of dreadful judgments encreaſed, ſo did the rage of the factions, 
the be- who forced into the peoples houſes, and if they found any 
ſieged. victuals in them, butchered the owners for not informing 
them of their ſtores. If they found nothing but bare walls, 
which was almoſt every where the caſe, they put the people 
to the utmoſt tortures, under pretence that they had ſome pro- 
viſion concealed: Titus being ftill willing to ſpare the Few, 
again made them offers of pardon upon their ſubmiſſion; but 
Foſephus the hiſtorian, who carried his meſſage to the beſieged, 
was treated by them with ſcoffs and reproaches. Upon his 
return, Titus cauſed a wall of circumvallation to be drawn 
round the city, to prevent any ſucceurs from being carried to 
the beſieged, and to hinder them from eſcaping. othing was 
now to be ſeen in the ſtreets of Feruſalem but heaps of dead 
bodies rotting above ground, walking ſkeletons, and dying 
wretches, "Thoſe who were taken by the Romans in the ſallies, 
were ſcourged and crucified in the ſight of the town. The 
zealots gave out that the Romans treated thofe who fled to them 
for protection in that manner; upon which Titus ſent in a 
priſoner to undeceive the people, and aſſure them, that he 
ſpared all who voluntarily came over to him. The factions, 
however, were at great pains to cut off all means of eſcape 
from the people, tho' at the ſame time they robbed them of 
their proviſions while they themſelves were not in want, made 
their miſeries and dying groans the ſubjects of their mirth, and 
even carried their barbarity to the ſheathing of their fwords in 
mo on thoſe poor wretches, under pretence of trying their 


arpneſs, Many 
. Man; 


fers of begun with the battering engines. The Jews having lately 


walls, but working them very unſkillfully, they did very little 
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Many of thoſe who eſcaped to the Roman camp were miſe- 


_ rably butchered by the ſoldiers, who had entertained a notion 


that they had ſwallowed great quantities of gold. No leſs than 
2000 Jews were 1 8 up in one night in ſearch of theſe ſup- 
poſed treaſures. he mortality raged ſo violently in the city, 


that from the 14th of April to the iſt of uly, 115,080 carcaſes 


. 
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ful morta- 


of the poorer ſort were carried out to be buried ; 600,000 were lity in the 


caſt out of the gates and over the walls into the deep vallies, 
beſides great numbers of carcaſes that were piled up in large 
empty houſes. The famine at length encreaſed to that de- 
gree, that the ſoldiers were forced to eat the dung of oxen, 
girdles, ſhoes, ſticks and hay. Wives took the meat out of 
their huſband's mouths, children from their parents, and mo- 
thers from their infants. Nay, a woman of quality boiled her 
own child with an intent to eat it; which deteſtable act Titus 
no ſooner heard of, than he vowed the total extirpation of the 
city and people. It cauſed alſo an univerſal horror and con- 
ſternation among the 7ews, who now began to think themſelves 

The Romans, animated by their general, cut down all the 
groves within a conſiderable diſtance, of the city, and having 
made new mounts, ſoon made themſelves maſters of the for- 
treſs of Antonia, and purſued the eus to the temple. The be- 
ſieged ſtill rejecting a new offer of accommodation that was 
made to them, ſet fire to the galleries that joined Antonia to 
the temple. Titus finding the walls of the temple too ſtrong 
for his battering rams, ſet fire to the gates, after having had a 
bloody rencounter, in which his men were repulſed with loſs. 
Simon, about the ſame time, put to death Matthias the high 
prieſt, and a great number of his friends, under pretence of 
their holding a ſecret correſpondence with the Romans. Toſe- 
bus alſo frequently exhorted them to a ſubmiſſion, when one 
day he received ſuch a wound in his head by a ſtone from the 


forſaken by the divine providence. _ 


battlements, as laid him for dead on the ground. The Vetus 


city. 


The Ko- 
mans, carry 
on the at- 
tacks with 
the utmoſt 
vigour. 


The great 
obſtinacy 
of the 


ſallied out immediately to have ſeized his body, but the Romans Feæui. 


proved too quick and ſtrong for them, and carried him off. 
n, who commanded in the temple, which was the only 
place not in the poſſeſſion of the Romans, now plundered that 
ſacred place of all the golden utenſils, and broke in alſo into the 
repoſitories of the ſacred oil and wine, which laſt he and his 
party uſed to ſuch exceſs, as to make themſelves drunk with 
it. The Fes, particularly the zealots, became ſo infatuated, 
as to aſſure themſelves that God would never ſuffer the temple 
to be taken by heathens, and therefore remained inflexible to 
all the entreaties of Joſephus. At length Titus foreſeeing the ine- 
vitable ruin of that ſtately edifice, which he was {till extreme: 
defirous to ſave, vouchſafed, even himſelf, to ſpeak to the Zews, 
and to perſuade them to ſurrender. The factions, however, 
looking upon this condeſcenſion as the effects of his fear rather 


than generoſity, only grew the more furious upon it, and forced 


him at laſt to come to thoſe extremities which he had hitherto 


Nn 2 endeavoured 
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The outer-endeavoured to avoid. Titus, having with great labour leveled 
cqurt of a platform for the attack, renewed his aſſaults on the firſt of 
the temple Auguſt, ſet fire to the north gallery which encloſed the outer 

- taken. court of the temple, and forced the beſieged into the court of 
| the prieſts. He tried in vain fix days to batter down one of 
the galleries of this court with an helepolis. He alfo applied 
his rams to it, while others of his troops were buſy in ſapping 
its foundations; but not ſucceeding by theſe -means, he at- 
tempted the walls by ſcalade, in which attack he was repulſed 
with loſs. He then ſet fire to the gates, which being plated 
with ſilver, burnt all night, and communicated the flames to 
the porticos and galleries. : 

Titus ſtill reſolved to ſave the remainder of the temple, and 
on the 1oth of Augu/t, ordered the general aſſault, prohibiting 
any damage to be done to the building. One of the ſoldiers, 
however, puſhed, as Jeſephus thinks, by the hand of Provi- 
dence, took up a blazing fire-brand, and getting on his com- 

| | rade's ſhoulders, threw it in at a window of one of the apart- 
| ments that ſurrounded the ſanctuary, and immediately ſet the 
The tem- whole north fide in a flame, in the zd year of Veſpaſian, the 
| ple taken the 21ſt of king Agrippa, and on the ſame fatal day and month 
and burnt, in which it had been formerly burnt by Nebuchadnezzar. All 
| the endeavours of Titus to put a ſtop to the fire were fruitleſs, 
Thoſe ſoldiers who flocked thither from the camp, inſtead of 
| hhheearkning to his commands, were buſy either in killing the 
; Jews or in increaſing the flames, 
| The ſane- Titus perceiving that all his endeavours had been ineffeQual, 
tuaryrifled afterwards entered the ſanctuary and the moſt holy place, in which 
by Titus. he found ſtill ſuch rich and ſumptuous utenſils and other wealth, 
as even exceeded all that had been told him of it. Out of the 
former he ſaved the golden candleſtick, the table of ſhew bread, 
the altar of_perfumes all of pure gold, and the book or volume 
of the law wrapped up in a rich gold tiſſue. After he came 
47 out of the ſacred place, ſome other ſoldiers ſet fire to it, and 
| then plundered it, tearing off the gold plating of the gates and 
| | timber-work, and carrying off every thing of value they could 
find. An horrid maſſacre followed ſoon after, in which a great 
many thouſands periſhed, ſome by the flames, others by the 
1 fall from the battlements, and a greater number by the enemy's 
| ſword, none of any age, ſex, or quality being ſpared by the en- 
raged ſoldiers, who did not ceaſe burning and butchering till 
they had deſtroyed all except two of the temple gates, and that 
part of the court which was deſtined for the women. The 
eus, in 8 of this deſtruction and of that of Næbuchad- 
nezzar, keep a ſolemn faſt on the gth of the month Ab, an- 
ſwering in part to our Auguſt, which laſts full 24 hours; dur- 
ing which time they neither eat, drink, nor uſe the leaſt re- 
freſhment; but the ſtricteſt of them keep themſelves all the 
time barefoot, in prayers and tears, | 
The ſeditious, in the mean time, having by a vigorous effort 


eſcaped from the fury of the Romans into the city, found n 
a : the 
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the avenues ſo guarded that they could not eſcape ; upon which 
they fortified themſelves as well as they could on the ſouth 


ſide of it. They deſired a parly with Titus, who offered them The fac- 


their lives if they would ſurrender; but they replied, that they tionsdeſire 
had engaged themſelves by the moſt ſolemn oaths never to ſur- a parley. 


render, and only begged leave to retire into the mountains 


with their wives and children. Titus irritated by their requeſt, 
ſent an herald to bid them ſtand to their defence, and imme- 
diately after he abandoned the.city to the fury of the ſoldiers, 
who murdered and plundered on all fides, while the faction“ 


who {till remained, went and fortihed themſelves in the roy 


palace on mount Sion, where they killed 8000 Jews who had 

taken refuge there. Titus was employed ſeveral weeks in mak- 

ing preparations for attacking the upper city on mount Sion, 

during which time 40,000 of the meaner ſort ſubmitted to 

him, and obtained comrgy from him to go and ſettle where they 

pleaſed. The Romans had already taken ſo many captives, 

that they could find no buyers for them ; and ſuch laughter 

had been made of the inhabitants, that their blood ran in ſtreams 

along the ſtreets. The factions finding their fortifications un- 

able to withſtand the Roman batteries, were ſeized with a pan- 

nic, and inſtead of fleeing into the ſtrong towers of Hippicos, 

Phaſael, or Mariamne, they went to the wall of circumvalla- 

tion, and attempted to force their paſſage ; but being repulſed 

from thence, they diſperſed, and endeavoured to eſcape by 

hiding themſelves in the public ſinks and common ſewers. The 
Romans having then entered the city, ſet it on fire, and maſſa- The upper 
cred great numbers of the inhabitants. The youngeſt and city burnt 
moſt beautiful priſoners were reſerved for the triumph of Titus; and the 
the others, above 17 years, were ſent partly into Egypt to be Jews maſ- 


employed in ſome public works there, and partly into ſeveral ſacred. 


cities of Syria and other provinces, to be expoſed on the pub- An. Ch. 
lic theatres to exhibit fights, or be devoured by wild beaſts. 73- 
The number of thoſe priſoners amounted to 97,009, beſides Priſoners 
about 11,000 more of others, who were either ſtarved thro' ne- ſent into 
gle, or ſtarved themſelves thro? ſullenneſs and deſpair. The Egypt. 
number of perſons deſtroyed by the war is ſuppoſed to have 
exceeded 1,500,000. 

The Fews, according to Fo/ephus, had many warnings given Thewarn- 
them of their total deſtruction. A country fellow, named 7eſus, ings of 
for ſeveral months before the ſiege, ran up and down the city, this dread- 
crying without ceaſing, Moe to the city] Woe to the temple ! A ful de- 
voice from the four corners, a voice againſt Jeruſalem, a voice ſtruction. 
againſt the nation. On ſabbaths and other feſtivals he cried 
with a louder and more diſmal tone; and tho' he would not 
ceaſe for the moſt ſevere puniſhments, he never became hoarſe 
or loſt his voice. He concluded with a woe to himſelf, and was 
that inſtant killed by a ſtone thrown in by the beſiegers. A 
1 comet alſo hung over Feruſalem for one whole year in 
the ſhape of a ſword. An extraordinary light was ſeen * 

the 
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Jeruſalem 


razed to 
the 


ground, 


The war 
concluded 
by Flavius 


Sitva, 
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the altar at the ninth hour of the aght. A cow, as ſhe was 
led to the altar to be ſacrificed, was delivered of a lamb. The 
eaſtern gate of the temple made of ſolid braſs, and fo hea, 
that it * twenty ſtout men to open and ſhut it, was lung 
open in the middle of the night, tho faſtened with ſtrong bolts 
and bars. The air before ſun-fet was filled with chariots and 
armed men, which paſſed over all that country; and laſtly, 2 
voice, after a kind of rumbling noiſe, was diſtinctly heard by 
the prieſts in the temple uttering theſe words, Let us depari 
Let us depart. Tho' the Fews nevertheleſs continued hardeneg, 
and were not even rouſed by their calamities, yet theſe were 
ſo remarkable, that Titus more than once acknowleged the hand 
of Providence againſt them ; and when he had taken the city, 
and viewed the incredible ftrength of it, he cried out, that 
God muſt certainly have fought for him, ſince no human power 
or ſtrength was equal to that which the Romuns had now 
overcome. | | 

Simon and John, the two heads of the ſeditious, being at laſt 
taken, were carried to Rome, and marched with 700 of the 
handſomeſt Jeroiſb captives after the triumphal chariot of Titus; 
after which Simon having been dragged thro' the ſtreets with 
a rope about his neck, and ſeverely . was put to death 
with ſome other Jetoiſß leaders, and John was ſent into per- 
petual impriſonment. | 

The Romans, before they left Jeruſalem, laid the city and the 
temple level with the ground, according to Chriſt's prediction. 
The buildings were fo totally demoliſhed, except three towers, 
which for their ſtrength and beauty were left as monuments of 
the city's ſtatelineſs to poſterity, that the place looked as if it 
had never been inhabited. Titus, when he ſoon after paſſed 
thro” it in his way to Alexandria to embark for Rome, could not 
refrain from ſhedding plenty of tears at the fight of ſo dreadful 
a devaſtation ; at the ſame time curſing the wretches who had 
forced him to be the author of it. | 

After the departure of Titus, Lucilius Baſſus, who had been 
appointed lieutenant of 7#4za, reduced the fortreſſes of Hero- 
dion and Macheron. Baſſus being prevented by death from 
putting an end to the war, his ſucceſſor Flavius Silva beſieged 
Maſjada, the only fortreſs now in the hands of the rebels. The 
place, which was very ſtrong both by art and nature, was well 
ſtored with proviſions, and defended by a good number of aſſaſ- 
ſins, at the head of whom was that Eleazar who had headed 
one of the parties at Feruſalem. Silva, finding that his engines 
and battering rams had no effect on the place, ſurrounded it 
with a wall, and then ordered fire to be ſet to the gates, which 
driving the beſieged to deſpair, they ſlew all their wives and 
children, and afterwards diſpatched themſelves, and thus put 


an end to the dreadful war. Veſpaſian ordered the Jewiſh lands 


to be ſold for his own uſe, excepting only the town of Emmaus, 


which he called Nicopolis, and beſtowed on 800 of his belt vete- 
; xans⸗- 
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dans. He commanded all the Jews within the Roman empi 
. to his treaſury the uſual tribute of half a ſhekel, which 


they were before obliged to pay to that of the ſanQuary. 
The far greater part of the 5 


has been the caſe ever ſince with their poſterity. After the de- 
ſtruction of 2 Habe Veſpaſian, according to Faſephus, cauſed 
all the ſprouts of the houſe of 7udah to be cut off, to deprive 
them at once of all hopes of a deliverer or future Meſſiah. The 
zealots, however, made ſeveral attempts to regain their power, 
firſt at Alexandria, where 600 of them were put to death, and 
the Jewiſh temple was ſhut up. Afterwards, at Cyrene, one of 
them, named Jonathan, ſet up for a prophet, and perſuaded 
2000 of his brethren to follow him into the deſart, where he 
promiſed to ſhew them wonders ; but they were routed and 
diſperſed by Catullus. Agrippa is ſuppoſed to have died at Rome 
in the 7oth year of his age, and the goth of the Chriſtian Ara. 
His ſiſter Berenice lived ſome time with Titus, who was ſo cap- 


tivated with her beauty, that he propoſed to marry her; The ex- 
but for fear of giving offence to the Romans, he was forced, tinction of 
much againſt his own inclination, to diſmiſs her. According the Hero. 
to Joſephus, the whole Herodian line failed within 100 years, ,; 
tho' in the firſt deſcent from Herod the Great they were very m 


numerous. 
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: eros that ſurvived the calamities Th 
of their nation, ſtill continued in their infatuated ſtate, which 2 1 


tuated. 


ily. 


an fa. 
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